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PREFACE 


THE immediate scope and purpose of this book may be indicated by saying that 
it is mainly an investigation into the nature and manifestations of speech-rhythm 
in the verse and prose of existing languages, especially of English. An attempt 
is also made, by means of rhythmical laws thus established, to shed fresh light 
on the theories of ancient grammarians and the rhythms of ancient verse. 
These features, however, form but a part of the author’s larger aims, which are 


(t) To lift the whole subject out of the region of bookish learning with its 
appeals to the eye, and set it on a basis of scientific observation by 


means of the ear, verifying results by the application of tests open 
to all. 


(2) To encourage in schools and universities a rational analysis of verse- 
form resulting in a rhythmical synthesis ; the double process being 
calculated to supersede artificial systems of scansion which lead to 
nothing. 

(3) To devise a notation fitted to serve as a universal medium of com- 
munication, and thus do for the rhythm of speech what the symbols 
of the music-page do for the less complex rhythms of music. 


That a book so expensive to print now sees the light is due to the substantial 
contributions made towards its publication by the Carnegie Trust, former pupils, 
and other friends known and unknown to the author. To one and all of them 
he cannot be sufficiently grateful for thus ensuring, to however small a company, 
the results of his pioneering work in a field which, so far as he knows, no one 
else has taken seriously in hand. To be eligible for the benefits of the Carnegie 
Trust, he had to be the holder of a Scottish University Degree. The only one 
available being the D.Litt., he accordingly presented to Glasgow University, 
as a Thesis for that Degree, the first ten chapters of the twelve comprised in the 
present volume. His Thesis was accepted, and is now published in accordance 
with the regulations. pole 
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THE RHYTHM OF SPEECH 


GCIHAPRERS! 


THE NATURE OF RHYTHM IN SOUNDS 


CONSIDERING the widespread misconceptions and irreconcilable differences 
of opinion about even the simplest phenomena of speech in general, one cannot 
wonder at the disastrous condition into which, especially in recent years, thought 
has fallen in all that pertains to the relatively more complex subject of speech- 
rhythm. Under these circumstances it seems desirable to make some preliminary 
inquiry into the true nature of rhythm, not only in speech, not even in vocal 
sounds merely, but in articulated sounds of any kind whatsoever, musical or 
unmusical, rough or smooth, high of pitch or low of pitch, provided that, directly 
or indirectly, they are the work of man. And in making this inquiry we shall 
not decline the aid of the other senses, provided always it is relevant. To take 
a still wider survey, though it might lead to interesting contrasts and speculations, 
could only tend to confuse the matter in hand, already in a tangle demanding 
no small skill to unravel. Least of all are we concerned here with the vague 
and barren uses of the term rhythm in literature, or with its heterogeneous 
meanings in the dictionary. 

Inorganic Rhythm. A series of equally strong blows, appealing to hearing, 
sight or touch, may be produced at intervals so long that, even when they are 
equidistant, the mind fails to catch this relation, and is therefore powerless 
to direct the senses in its reproduction. But if the speed of the equipollent 
and equidistant blows is gradually accelerated, a point is at last reached, when 
by ear, eye or organ of touch, the mind just succeeds in perceiving both pro- 
perties, and is thus in a position to control the senses in producing an exact 
imitation of them. A movement thus reproducible is said to be rhythmical ; 
and when, as here, the blows are undifferentiated, that is, destitute of parts 
fulfilling different functions, the rhythm is of the simplest possible kind, and 
is appropriately described as inorganic. We have an example in the beating 
of a healthy pulse. 


T.S.R. A 
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Organic Khythm. If now we accelerate the rate of blow-delivery without other 
change, a curious phenomenon is often observed. At a certain point the blows 
seem to arrange themselves in groups of two, or more rarely of three, with greater 
force on every second or every third blow, as the case may be—individuals 
differing, however, as to the position of the first accented blow. Thus, with 
blows in pairs, some accent the first, others the second ; with groups of three, 
there are for the point of greatest force three possible positions. Reproduction, 
of course, follows not the objective facts but the facts imagined. Here then 

we have a simple example of a second variety of rhythm in strong contrast with 
the first as regards differentiation of parts and variation of function. This 
variety is properly called organic. To it belong music and the dance. Speech, 
whilst not without passing inorganic uncertainties, is for the most part imitable, 
therefore rhythmical, and in the main indubitably also organic. But whereas, 
in the supposed case of the blows, the rhythm is inorganic as objective fact, and 
only subjectively organic, the degree of acceleration in music, speech and the 
dance is such that the rhythm is normally organic both objectively and subjectively, 
so that, unless preconceptions warp the judgment, all persons possessed of the 
sense of rhythm agree as to which are the accented sounds and which are not. 
Most people, however, who speak of the rhythm of sounds have a very hazy 
conception of their own meaning. Learned men, and literary men especially, 
when they have taken to this line of investigation, have hopelessly derailed them- 
selves and their followers by assuming as fundamental ideas and true principles 
what are, at bottom, only convenient forms of speech. All the complexities of 
rhythm practised by man are resolvable, in the last instance, into two aspects 
of one great simple fact. He is able to strike a rapid series of equidistant blows, 
of which every second or every third one is stronger than the others. Also, 
when he has struck two blows sufficiently apart, but themselves occupying 
no time, he has the power to strike, between the two, one similar but weaker 
blow just midway, or two such blows so timed that the resulting four are equi- 
distant. Each of the series is organically rhythmical. What the sound’s body 
consists of, or where it ends, is, for the production of rhythm, not of the smallest 
consequence. Every sound is ushered in by a point or nucleus of force, and it 
is the counting of these points that determines the number of sounds in a series. 
For whether a stretch of rhythm is organic or inorganic, it is this point that 
counts, being, as it is, of the nature of a transitional blow starting a new sound. 
_Intervening irregularities such as the stock-in-trade of phonetics, not heard 
as blows, are irrelevant. For example, every sound has an end, but that end, 
except for its extra-rhythmical effects, passes unheeded ; it is not itself a rhyth- 
mical event ; or rather, the ear does not class it as such. If any one hears 
in each syllable two points, on a par with each other, the subject of rhythm is 
not for him. The sound can end at any point short of the next nucleus of force 
without affecting the onward march of the movement in the slightest. This 
shows that what is measured is not the sound, but time—the time that parts 
the sound’s point of force from that of the next sound. Thus, strictly speaking, 
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it is not sounds that are rhythmical, but sound-onsets. Rhythm is the regular 
recurrence of these events alone. After all, it is only common sense and common 
observation that all measurement, in time as in space, is from a point to a point. 
The prosodists from time immemorial have left out the points ; or if, as in English 
and other modern languages, the points called accents have been forced on their 
attention; they have left out the measurements. Adding the two omissions, 
we see that they have left out the rhythm. 

As the whole of this book is based on the foregoing easily verifiable facts 
and principles, and experience has shown the author how easy it is to miss both 
them and their significance, another attempt is made, even at the risk of some 
little repetition, to impress on the uninitiated mind the.true nature of rhythm. 
And first, when is rhythm inorganic ? 

Inorganic Rhythm. Common and literary usage alike pay homage to the 
nature of an event when they speak about so many hours elapsing between 
two meals, or so many years elapsing between two wars. The duration and 
end of a meal or a war are treated as quite irrelevant, as irrelevant as what there 
was for breakfast, or what were the causes, chief features or results of the fighting. 
To speak of the duration of an event is a contradiction in terms. So it is with 
a longer series of sounds, whose initial points of force recur, let us say, at equal 
intervals. Only more so. For each sound may be of the nature of a click, 
as when iron meets iron, and stop as soon after percussion as the materials allow ; 
or it may last to any point short of the next sound ; or it may just reach that 
point, as in the syllables of continuous speech ; or finally, it may, as in the case 


-of drums and chimes, continue to vibrate when the new sound is already under 


way. These statements are not theories or views ; they are matters of universal 
experience. And in every case the clicks or blows or points of force regarded 
as occupying no time, are the events that are rhythmical, that is, that are heard 
to recur at equal intervals. Aristoxenus, apparently the earliest known, and 
certainly the clearest-headed of ancient rhythmologists, is understood to have 
described them as Spor tives, a sort of boundary whose durations were a@yvworor, 
that is, too short to be matter of knowledge. He ought to have said they were 
without magnitude, like Euclid’s points in space. Comparable also to the 
straight line from one such point to another is the interval of time between 
two rhythmical blows. Such durations, according to Aristoxenus, were yvepmuor, 
cognisable ; and he might have added that, as they covered the whole time, there 


was none left for his Spo: tes. Each sound, no matter where it ends, possesses 


equal duration in the sense that the domain of its initial blow is felt to extend 
to that of the next. It may be well to add that the strength of blows might 
be gradually but perceptibly increased or diminished without affecting the character 
of the rhythm as inorganic, each blow having the same function, relatively to 
its neighbours, as any other. Nomenclature apart, all this is matter of common 
experience. Yet its significance is rarely perceived. 

Organic Rhythm. Nearly all authorities agree in pointing out the universality 


_ of rhythm in the operations of nature, and in the functions of living creatures, 
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but few of them seem to be clear that such rhythm is almost invariably inorganic, 
being merely the objective recurrence at equal or sensibly equal intervals of the 
same simple phenomenon. In contrast with this inorganic rhythm, even though 
based on it, stands organic rhythm, the very existence of which, as will presently 
be seen, implies in a special sense, the contributory action of the human mind. 
It comes into being mentally when we increase beyond a certain point the speed 
of a slow inorganic series. Applying this device to such a series, we find that, 
at a certain stage of rapidity, the ear, by an illusion, begins to apprehend a 
greater stress on sounds at short equidistant intervals, so that the mind no longer 
measures merely by units, but also by equal groups of units. Whether this 
mental stress or accent is objectively or subjectively induced, an unfailing test 
for its presence is tapping. When the ear apprehends a louder blow or greater 
stress on one sound than on another, the mind, similarly affected, reacts on the 
tapping finger, and thus stressed sound and mental stress coincide. If, in 
dealing with an inorganic series of equal sounds, accelerated to the proper 
point, the student sets himself to tap what he feels to be the outstanding 
sounds, he will inevitably tap those on which he apprehends the fall of a 
stronger accent. It is the organic rhythm superinduced upon the inorganic 
—one might say woven upon it as upon an underlying fabric—that with its 
new accents and measures possesses the greater attraction for the mind. Indeed 
the grouping for purposes of measuring and phrasing—see Chap. V.—is plainly 
enough the mind’s way of seeking to grasp the larger amount of material presented 
to it by the ear in a given time. Objectively what is present is a fast form of 
the inorganic rhythm which we must always presuppose. It is only subjectively, 
only in the rationalising mind, that the organic rhythm assumes existence. Yet 
it is so strongly apprehended by the individual who experiences it that, if asked 
to tap the series as he hears it, he shows in his stronger and weaker taps, or in 
his tapping of the stronger accents alone, that objective reality which is absent 
from the sounds themselves. Confirmation of this purely subjective character 
of the strong accents is seen in the fact that even when individuals agree in 
the size of groups apprehended, they differ both in the particular sounds they 
hear accented, and in the position of the accents within the groups. If, for 
example, the organic groups consist of three inorganic units, they are constituted 
by stronger accents on every third unit, and this unit, in the case of any individual, 
may be the first, the second or the third in order counting from the beginning ; 
also these three possibilities are increased to nine when we consider that in each 
group the accented unit may occupy the first, the second or the third place. 
There are sound reasons for using the term accent even in connection with 
inorganic rhythm, but the stronger or organic accent will, in the absence of 
anything to the contrary, hereafter be called simply the accent; just as the 
term rhythm, without other specification, will for a similar reason, be hence- 
forward taken to mean organic rhythm. It will be seen later on that organic 
accents themselves vary in strength, and indeed that unless in the rare case 
in which speech is uttered with a level musical rhythm it would hardly be possible 
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to assert, without qualification, that two equally accented sounds, either in 
speech or music, ever occur in succession. In this connection it is perhaps 
right to caution the reader against the idea that any sound can be struck with 
no force at all. An unaccented syllable is, for rhythmical purposes, a contra- 
diction in terms. Syllable already implies a blow of some degree of force. That 
is clearly brought out by tapping. But we are in a dilemma caused by the 
absence in English of any words for degrees of force short of the highest degree. 
An unaccented syllable is a relative thing ; it is only relatively to a neighbouring 
stronger syllable that it can be spoken of as unaccented at all. It is easy to see 
-how the error is perpetuated in most minds. The notations of music and prosody 
almost wholly omit any symbols for the things that are rhythmical, viz. the 
blows, giving prominence only to the relative durations of the intervals between 
them. These intervals or quantities are thus impressed on the mind as the 
essential entities of rhythm, which they decidedly are not. If we cannot choose 
our terms, we can at least decline to be at their mercy. 

Notation of Organic Rhythm consisting of Units. In the notations about 
to be given I represents the commonest unit of duration introduced by a weak 
blow, and | 1, one headed by a relatively stronger blow. A measure begins 
with a strong blow and ends at the next on a par with it. The two nota- 
tions |r xr |, |x x x | represent common examples. 

Let us now suppose that a number of persons of normal faculty hear a fairly 
rapid series of “‘ equal sounds ’”’ in twos, with the accents or stronger blows on 
every second sound, some, however, beginning their accents with the first sound, 
others with the second. Thus we have the rhythms, 


7 Sl lage sa pie lh Co ont Lak cee ol Lee 
Te [te ih i are 


cy MRE p ee Pa Oa oP a 


which, taken in pairs as they occur, yield the two phrasings shown by interlining in 
| 
| 


I 
1) aes eed eee al ae 


But these are not exhaustive, for the first rhythm yields also 


tie sey eee ee a | ae 


where the pairs begin with the second sound ; and the second yields also 


Delin Taree bedi yee To sl- Dyrsapr 


where the pairs begin with the fourth sound, or 


LED bach tee eal a te a hs seta |e 


where the pairs begin with the sixth sound. In all, as against two rhythms 
with only one measure, we have at least five phrasings built on three phrases. 
That no phrasing for the second rhythm is given with pairs beginning on the 
second sound is to be attributed to a well-established law which forbids a solitary 
unaccented sound. Such a sound, whether initial or final, goes with the nearest 
accented sound. This is a simple matter of experience, of which confirmation 


¥. 
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may be found in the frequent occurrence, in a verse, of a solitary accented syllable 
and the absence of a solitary unaccented one. Now measuring, not phrasing, 
is of the essence of rhythm. Therefore a measure being defined as a portion 
of rhythm beginning with one strong accent and lasting up to, but not including, 
the next, the measures exhibiting the rhythm of our two accented series are as 
printed above, the bars marking the beginning of each accented sound. The 
accent is heard not at the end of that sound, nor in the body of it, but only at 
its rhythmical onset. Neither accent nor any subordinate blow has duration. 
It stands, as has been said, exactly on a par in relation to time with Euclid’s 
point in relation to space. The mind measures from point of force to point of 
force in time, just as the joiner measures from point to point in space. Moreover, 
just as, under the influence of accent, grouping in twos results in so many varieties 
of phrasing, so grouping in threes and fours gives rise to an ever increasing com- 
plexity, whilst in each case the number of measures is again restricted to one. 
If a short is final, it is not really measurable ; there is no point of arrival. 

In fours there is normally a minor accent on the third sound of the measure, 
which may be taken for granted, as in the notation r | 1 1 1 x |, or indicated 


by a dotted bar thus: r|xz 4:12. The minor accent implies the derivation 
of fours from twos, and the dots draw attention to the fact. Sixes may have one 
minor accent asin r|1 1 12Tr 1] 1, or twoasin r|1 P21 12 ar Ye 


the former derived from threes, the latter from twos. The compounding of 
measures just described is more akin to music than to verse, unless, indeed, 
the verse itself has not far to look back for its musical origin. The existence 
of all these measures is matter of experience. Savages rub them on hollow 
gourds with a pointed stick ; boys beat them on fences and tin-cans, or stamp 
them with their feet. They are heard in all music. They by no means cover 
the ground, but without a selection of them there is not yet any respectable 
evidence, far less proof, that any speech or music exists, or ever did exist. The 
student must be able to produce them at will, and recognise them when produced. 
Each has a characteristic total mental effect, and is experienced as a unity, 
identification of which enables one, with practice, to write down its notation. 
Many writers on rhythm have manifestly not trained their ear to recognise 
these effects. Their inability to do so, though a disqualification for genuine 
study, is a great convenience from another point of view, for it leaves them 
at liberty to disregard experience, experiment and proof, and go on saying just 
what they please. And that is what they do. 

The Function of the Will in Rhythmical and other Grouping. For the present 
purpose this exhausts inorganic and organic rhythm with their relations, so 
far as concerns a succession of equal sounds produced by blows delivered so 
rapidly as to constrain to grouping dependent on imaginary variations of blow 
or accent. The student should not depend on others for experimental results. 
He can test all that has been said, and much more, by experimenting with the 
ticks of a clock. He will find that he can at will, as easily as a soldier changing 
step, alter what appears to be the accented one of two ticks into the unaccented 
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one, and, in general, that he can, within limits, make the accents fall on such 
equidistant ticks as he pleases, with the consequent control over the sizes of 
the measures. He may even be able to make them fall on every second and 
third tick alternately. Still another point is, that it is possible for any one, 
by an act of will, to begin equal groups with any of the unaccented sounds, 
especially if he proceeds consistently through the series. But by no mere act 
of will, only at most in simple cases so few as to be negligible, can one measure 
from an unaccented sound to the next corresponding one or to any other. The 
mind persists in measuring from summit to summit, from salient point to salient 
point, that is, from accent to accent. The test for this is that corresponding 
unaccented sounds cannot, without a special training, and in the simplest cases, 
be tapped. And even when this feat is achieved it will always be found that 
by a trick the mind has taken charge of the accented sounds, and measures 
from one of these to the next just as before. It is a fact the significance of which 
has not yet found its way into the text-books, that no body of soldiers could be 
trained in marching to set down the foot at equidistant beats which are un- 
accented. Let the student, in practising this, compare his steady movement 
at the equidistant accented beats shown in r I’ 1 I 1’ 1 1 1’ with his helpless 
floundering if he attempts the same thing at the equidistant unaccented beats 
immediately preceding the former ones. If he is unfortunate enough to be 
possessed of any theory of the “direct perception of equal periods ’’ he must 
be painfully conscious of promise unfulfilled. After his experiment he should 
be in a position to form a judgment on a strange aberration rightly or wrongly 
attributed to the Greeks in their beating of time, of which marching is but a 
variety. An untrained person asked to tap every fourth of the series 

r|zr’ xr xr rir’ 1... will find it difficult to tap the first, fifth, etc., 
impossible to tap the second, sixth, etc., or the fourth, eighth, etc., but the third, 
seventh, etc., he will indicate with the greatest ease. Yet the intervals are 
all alike equidistant. To escape the law he may resort to mental phrasing as 
Beaeeepr £00 7 Prin verinindix’ coxtrfars.. oren! mfiteainw] rie 
Such groupings will not avail him ; he will tap the accented sounds just as Beni. 

He may emphasise the grouping by words, as in 


And above him was the ripple of the river 
Irrepressible as ever was the widow 


where we quit the region of imaginary accents and take to real objective ones, 
but unless he inadvertently distorts this accentuation—a fertile source of error— 
he will, if he is not a trained musician, find it impossible, or only possible in 
uncertain, halting fashion, to put down the finger or the foot at and and every 
fourth syllable thereafter, though these are equidistant ; quite impossible at 
the syllables and, was, of, ir, as, was, though these are initial syllables of the 
sense groups. He might well be amazed if a body of men could be trained to 
march to the equidistant syllables a, the, the, re, as, the. But tapping or marching 
will be natural and easy if finger or foot keep time with the accented syllables. 
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The inference is inevitable. The mind measures only from accent to accent ; 
and it is the mind, the measuring mind, that directs the tapping finger, the 
marching foot, and the speaking tongue. Rhythm has at all times been associated 
with measurement, especially with that of equality. Hence it is that a notation 
exhibiting fixed well-defined measures, which are properly speaking not groups 
at all, is to be preferred to one showing groups divorced from the idea of measure- 
ment, and either framed upon no clear and unambiguous principle, or else involving 
one which is obvious without any notation. We therefore write 
And above him was the ripple of the river 

62) TEP CIT ar Tree ey ee | ee 

Ir-re - pressi-bleas ever was the widow 

THE OM eae ee omen me eM NER GE e Paie Ge yh se ore 
where the words themselves indicate grouping according to sense. If, neverthe- 
less, it is desired to mark the two simultaneous acts of the mind, we have the 
means to do so by using the two notations in combination. This may be the 
place to remark that the bar in music never has, as some suppose, a separative or 
divisive function. On the contrary, the connection between two initial sounds 
represented thus: 1 |2, or 1 | 1, is of the most intimate character. Of this 
or the other principles elucidated in this paragraph it is difficult to find in works 
of prosody or rhythm any clear statement. Yet their significance for rhythm 
is unmistakable. There may be many ways of phrasing ; only one of measuring. 
Opinions may within limits differ as to phrasing ; they have absolutely nothing 
to do with measuring. The accent of a group not based on measurement may 
stand on any one of its sounds ; that of a measure only on the first. In a very 
special sense the measure is the domain of the accent that stands at its head ; 
the subordinate accent that comes nearest its throne stands at mid-point, ruling 
with a modified power the latter half of the measure ; a still weaker ruler is the 
accent that governs the last fourth, if that happens to be supplied with a sound. 
The bearing of accents on phrasing is simpler ; number of accents decides number 
of phrases, nothing more. Nothing more about phrases, that is, for it also tells 
number of measures. 

Combination of Units. Let us now take another step and suppose our original 
series, objectively undifferentiated as regards accent, to be so modified that here 
and there at random, two long consecutive sounds are united to form one of double 
duration, or—put otherwise and better, but not even yet quite correctly—a 
sound here and there is omitted at random, the blank being occupied by a 
prolongation of the previous sound. Tested either by the actual sound-onsets 
or by unitary taps, there will be no result recognised as rhythmical or reproducible. 
But now suppose longs and shorts to occur alternately as in I 2 I 2 I 2, and 
still to be produced, not by human means, but by mechanism, the organ for 
example. What happens then? Here all persons experimented on have the 
same account to give. At a suitable speed all group by twos, and all accent 
the long syllables—a very reasonable thing to do, considering that a longer 
distance traversed is naturally associated with a greater initial application of 
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force, and that as a matter of fact they have been doing it all their lives. More- 
over, nearly all feel each group to begin with a short syllable, that is, a closer 
connection is felt to exist between a short and the following accented long, than 
between any long and the following short, unless these are final. 

As regards notation, let us see the effect of the two diverse principles already 
considered. By using the upright bars to mark measures, asin |21|21|21|2, 
we fail to mark the intimate connection between short and following long. On the 
other hand, if we use the bars to mark this connection, asin| 1 2|12|12|12 |, 
we fail, in spite of appearances, to locate the all-important accent. For there 
is a determining circumstance in the case. Supposing the first and third longs 
to be resolved into their constituent units without altering the position. of the 
accents, we have I 1’ I I 2’ I I’ I I 2’, which, by the restoration of the bars, 
becomes, on the first principle,r | 1 1 1 | 2 1 | zr x 1 | 2, where accents and equal 
measures are marked ; and, on the second principle, |r 1 r| 1 2|111|1 2, 
which marks equal groups, and intimacy of short with following long, but fails 
to locate those prominent points, the measure-deciding accents, for in two cases 
the bars occur not after the accented sound, but after the next again. Rectifying 
for this fault, we have r 1’|1 1 2’|1 1’ |1 1 2’ |. But in seeking to avoid 
the Scylla of failure to locate accent, we have now, by a vicious use of the bar, 
fallen into the Charybdis of failure to record equal groups. Thus for rhythmical 
purposes we are driven back upon the first notation, which marks the measures 
and disregards the groups. Ifit be objected that we thus lose sight of the intimate 
bond in short-long, the answer is that this bond, being natural and apparently 
invariable for all nations, may, as in music, be taken for granted. If, however, 
a notation is absolutely insisted on, we can fall back on the horizontal line ; so 
that, combining the two notations, we have 


Ce rere part (erase 


a Fe OE NE SR ae ee ee Le 


which show both sound-grouping and measures, both accents and quantities— 
and, it must be added, the uncertainty attached to grouping according to sound- 
connection. The reader may note that this confused type of grouping is the third 
that has been contrasted with measures, the first two being will-grouping and 
sense-grouping. The word foot evidently does not represent a very stable or 
definite conception. The sources and causes of the endless wrangling about 
feet and scansion begin to be apparent. The contrivance of the accent-bar, 
so potent as a means of recording rhythm that without it music not handed 
down by tradition would be non-existent, lies at the root of all attempts to 
understand or communicate the nature of speech-rhythm. 

Objective Accent and Measures. We now pass formally from the consideration 
of artificially produced series in which accent is merely subjective and variable in 
position with the individual, and turn to objective accent as exemplified in 
naturally produced music, speech and dancing. In this region we expect to find 
among people equally endowed with delicacy of ear, agreement as to the position 
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and relative strength of accent. Also, if they all equally understand the meaning 
of the notation, their records of any particular utterance will in regard to both 
accents and quantities, be identical. All that has been said about the nature of 
phrasing and measuring applies here also, for the simple reason that here the speed 
always goes beyond the point where inorganic passes into organic. If the indi- 
vidual only is concerned, it matters not whether accent is objective or subjective. 
If a number of people, hearing a rhythmical series of sounds, are to apprehend 
the same rhythm, the accents must have an objective existence, or their position 
must be regulated by a universal law. One example of such a law we have 
already seen. Another example of a universal law no less imperative is the 
transformation of objective 2 II 211..., only artificially producible, into 
subjective |2 11|2a11]|... Not that 2| zz 2|2 1 doesnot occur. The 
point is that, when it does, it is as a variation from a norm felt as monotonous. 
Man, not being a mechanism, always produces the accented forms. The idea 
that Greek or Latin dactylic verse could be read without an accentual scheme 
is one of the grossest forms of error recorded in the history of rhythm. ; 

Measures and Time. Up to this point we have dealt with only two varieties of 
simple measure, viz. |1 1 |and|z 11. And these suffice, for it is from them 
that all the others can be considered as derived. The numbers two and three are, 
therefore, of incalculable importance for the right study of rhythm. We must 
look first at the various forms assumed by these basic measures, according as units 
are combined to form longer sounds, or resolved into shorter ones. When three 
units are combined, the combination is written 3. The resolution of the unit 
into two equal sounds is expressed in the equation 1=4 4. In all cases of such 
resolution the accent, be it strong or weak, remains, of course, on the first com- 
ponent, the other component or components being weaker. This is an essential 
principle of all rhythm, the neglect of which involves loss of clue to the solution 
of many difficulties. If the latter of the two sounds expressed by 4 4is suppressed, 
the result may be written $y. The first basic measure, whether in its funda- 
mental form | I 1 | or in the equivalent derived forms | 2 |, |1 44], |442z|, 
ae aes |, is said to be in pure duple Time. Its signature, if one is used at all, 
might be }, the corresponding musical signature being ?, in which an eighth 
may be taken as another name for the inorganic unit 1. The other basic measure, 
whether in its fundamental form | 1 x 1 |, or in those of its equivalent derivatives 
|3 |, |2 x], | 2 |, is said to be in triple Time. Its signature is ? or 3. When 
the student has mastered by assiduous practice the effects of combination of all 
the measures mentioned, he should proceed to the rather difficult juxtaposition 
of the two basic measures in their various forms, as 


es ee ae a Pk Ne ah i RRS SY eh BTS Dy rh ake tlhe 


which may be written equally intelligibly ‘without the signatures. The com- 
binations should be tapped, or produced on some easy syllable such as tah. This 
will enable the learner to extend his conception of rhythm, so as to cover, not 
merely equal measures, but other simple measures whose relative durations, 
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being simple multiples of the inorganic unit, are more or less easily recognisable 
and producible. Such measures are common in English; commoner still in 
French. In music, except in harmony, they are rare. Yet one may see on a 
single page of Leoncavallo, in a piece with four units to the measure, three isolated 
measures each of three units ; and, frequently, on a page of Elgar’s “‘ Gerontius,”’ 
may be found Time-changes involving transitions from one duration of measure 
to another, and wholly unintelligible in execution unless the listener catch the 
governing accent on the first unit of each measure. The idea that the function 
of the upright bar is to divide into equal sections is a delusion. 
The only compound measures that need engage our attention are these : 


Derived from duple Time - Ls aia tis 
[alent coca tis Le a To 
WeniyecerrOnml strpos LiMer— ue | tale ti emeebe tsar tc) 
Compounded of the two - Aa: Pe EAE 
kX) he apenas Aalule aon ak ta 


Of course, any two shorts may be combined into a long, unless when the 
second bears an accent; it may even then—as frequently in music, but com- 
paratively rarely in speech—when the effect of syncopation is desired. In 
| x 2 |, which is not essentially different from |x 1~|, we have the effect of a 
weak syncopation. Complex alternation of measures as heard in 

moa Ce Le CM eee Ts anny OLMet 2 Ly tele 2 Tene: (Teh Teekay Tete, 


and others derived from these by the exchange of major and minor accents, is 
difficult to recognise, unless in simple cases or after prolonged practice, but it 
is said to have occurred in Greek, sung or spoken, and it seems to present 
potentialities not yet worked out by musicians, whose music in 5-Time is for 
the most part slowin tempo. For example, the form |1 I; 2 1: 2 x |, varied 
by repetitions of | 1 1 ; 2 xr | and | 2'1 |, seems to lend itself to the expression 
of the changes of a restless wind, rising now to the height of fury, now settling 
gradually down to a subdued moan ; to such a theme, or to the expression of 
any passion of corresponding vicissitudes. 

Change of Unit. We have just dealt with unequal measures based on a common 
unit. But measures may remain equal whilst the unit changes. Sometimes in a 
series of triple Measures one or more occur in which the total duration is divided 
equally over two sounds, so that the quantity of each is 14, acting as a new unit. 
Such measures are called duplets. Theirsignature might be 2/14. That they occur 
in English speech was fairly well known to Joshua Steele and one or two of his 
immediate followers a century and a half ago ; but for some reason the prosodists 
stillshy at them. The duplet and its derivatives |14 ? 2|,| 2 214 |,| 2222 
are really identical with the quadruple forms |2 1 1 |, |r 1 2|, |r r 1 1 |, 
being contracted on paper and to the ear to suit a context of triple Time. By 
their internal structure they belong to the duple class, by their total duration 
to the triple. But the unit thus reached may become—it does in English become 
—a new base for triple measures faster than | 2 2 2 | but slower than | 1 1 1 |, 
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representable by | 14 14 14 | with signature 3/14. Similarly in duple Time, 
both in music and in speech, occasional measures are divided into three equal 
parts, each occupied by a sound which is % of a basic unit in duration. Such 
a measure is called a triplet. Just as a duplet is two equal sounds in the time 
of three normal units, so a triplet is three equal sounds in the time of two normal 
units, its signature being 3/%. The derivatives of the triplet, written | % 3 4 |, 
are | 14 4 |, | # 14 

The Importance of Time. A sufficient number of measures have now been given 
to enable one to form some idea of their internal structure. Somewhat anticipat- 
ing, it may be added that thesis is a name given to the strong first half of a 
2-halves measure, and to the strong two-thirds of a 3-thirds measure; the re- 
mainder in each case being called arsis. It is not enough to know that a measure 
begins with a main accent, and contains two, three, four, five, six or more units 
of quantity, either all separate or in various combinations. To this knowledge 
must be superadded the accentual structure, and this would often require a larger 
store of symbols than would be convenient. Let us see how far a limited stock 
will carry us. Take | | : : as representing a series of accents in descending 
order of strength, The accentual facts of the various Times might then crudely 
stand as follows : 


Time of Measure, Ratio of Thesis to Arsis. 
* diuple; fot tata Depek )} AS MMe ett 
SCC DLGs lr ec Cepia em met me ence aera) 20 T Be a ed 
ara bi-duple or quadruple, | 1: 1? r: © |, ry 2 as In eae) 
b44 bi-triple, Op iiobest bibs pegs Mt Halle ron) asians san! 
24942 tri-duple, | Chal de Loti Bereta ae Zistl casiins| gare i} 


If, ¢.g., in a quadruple measure a unit, say the last one, is resolved into two half 
ones, the former of these, subordinate as it is, is thesis to the latter’s arsis, and 
we are an accentual symbol short in our scale. Supplying it at the superior 
end by a thicker bar, we get 
Pa Fe PT RP 

Amid some uncertainties, a principle of accentuation may be more readily 
gathered by comparing this measure with the pure-unit one already given than 
by multiplication of words. Having given this caution as to the looser use of 
accent, it may be as well to do something similar for quantity. Rhythmical 
quantity is quite independent of whether the domain of an accent is or is not 
filled up with the sound accented. In music, staccato and pizzicato notes have 
just the same Time and rhythm as if the respective sounds were full-bodied enough 
to fill the whole domain of their accents, and, in speech, staccato syllables, though 
by the nature of the case uncommon, are in precisely the same position. In 
both music and speech a sound is frequently eked out by a rest which reckons 
just as much in the quantity of the sound as if that sound were prolonged through- 
out the rest. When the duration of silence after a sound is not sufficiently 
well marked to be denoted by a rest—for which symbols such as I or (1) may 
be used—it is of great advantage to give a sound the full value of its domain 
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in the notation and append a comma to the symbol. Thus 2’, 3’ indicate full 
quantities off which are to be clipped as much or as little as seems appropriate 
in the circumstances. In other words, there is no pretence at measuring an actual 
sound, but only at indicating its full domain of sound and silence. The accentual 
and quantitative structure of a measure, in spite of the incomplete character of 
the notation for representing that structure, should now be tolerably clear. 
To state the Time of a measure involves more than is actually expressed in the 
notation. It is to tell the number of units of quantity it contains, whether 
free or in combination, along with the positions and relative strengths of the 
accents attached to those units. Thus the Time of a measure is a less detailed 
statement than its rhythm. Its occasional usefulness lies precisely in that 
property. Both are concepts essential to music, but having, by their nature, 
no more to do with musical sounds than with any other sort. They pervade 
speech, the song, instrumental music and the dance, the tomtom performances 
of the savage, and the symphonies of Beethoven. They enter, in short, into 
every organised movement, heard, seen or felt, that man can engage in, and 
therefore into his speech. They belong to no country or race. They are uni- 
versal. A Zulu can learn a Scotch melody or his part in a chorus from the 
“ Messiah,”” which he could not do unless he possessed the instinct for Time 
as a part of his general instinct for rhythm. Blundering about the nature of 
Time is all too common. Just as quantity is not mere unmeasured duration, 
so Time is not time. Neither is it tempo. There seems no sufficient reason 
why prosodists should fail to distinguish these five elements. To illustrate them, 
take the compound measure |2 1:11 1. Its Time is expressed compactly 
in the signature “f°, or alternatively, in the musical signature ¢, which means 
that there is an underlying structure of six units of quantity with a strong accent 
heading the first unit, a weaker one on the fourth unit, and, on the other units, 
accents weaker still and difficult of discrimination even by a delicate ear. The 
time taken to perform the measure might be a tenth of a second, and so the 
duration of its unit a sixtieth of a second. But if anyone spent a twelfth of a 
second upon it, he would be altering the time and the tempo, not the Time. 
Finally, the quantity of the first sound is 2, and of each of the others r, no matter 
what variations are made in the Time, the time, the tempo, or the duration 
of any sound. These last quantitative facts added to the Time complete the 
rhythm of the measure. Apart from points of force as parts of an accentual 
scheme the terms Time and rhythm are meaningless. 

The Necessity of Accent in Rhythm and Time. Rhythm and Time are so 
frequently and so radically misconceived in most modern works that it seems 
advisable to dwell a little on the nature of the misconceptions. It is maintained, 
but without any semblance of evidence or reasoning, that accent is unnecessary 

_to either the one conception or the other. As well hold that events are unnecessary 
to history. The favourite phrase is that “ equal periods are directly perceived,” 
—at best a brilliant example of confused thought and ambiguous expression, due 
apparently to undeveloped if not to lacking faculty. That the stricture is merited 
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admits of strong confirmation. It is a singular fact that though the direct 
perceivers have written bulky volumes enough to have furnished a thousand 
examples of the equal periods they have directly perceived, you may search 
these works through without coming upon a single one. Examples are evidently 
slippery things; large assertions are safer. It is not merely the rdle of accent 
that is denied by writers of repute, but its very existence in some languages. 
Greek was an accentless language, they say. And they solemnly quote somebody 
who has been to Sweden or elsewhere, and brought back travellers’ tales of a 
language in which changes of pitch take the place of degrees of accent. And 
yet when a live Swede comes over the North Sea to us, everybody not destitute 
of faculty hears for himself a language teeming with the usual accents common 
to the human race. On a par with such tales is the myth that in the fourth 
century the inhabitants of Italy performed that masterpiece of jugglery of turning 
the Latin high pitches into strong stresses. That would be the same century when 
the pitch-songs, and the pitch-dances, and the pitch-marches came by their 
accents! Wonderful arts! Wonderful race! Wonderful century ! 

It is urged as against the existence of recurring stress in Greek that no ancient 
writer ever refers to it as a feature of that language. That is true. And the same 
thing applies to Latin. But in neither case does the fact bear witness to anything 
but the stage of development attained by the ancients in their power to hear 
accent at all, much less to appreciate its nature as an element of rhythm. The 
power of analysis is rarely co-extensive with the power of performance. So far 
as one can learn, it is only inside European civilisation that Time and measures 
with their dependence on accent are known, and in this field centuries of labour 
and struggle with the weeds of error were required to bring the conceptions 
to maturity. We are not told that savages ever rise to the conscious appreciation 
of accent, though, in their daily practice, their language, music, song and dance 
exhibit it at every turn. The Greeks, of course, were not savages, being indeed 
trained from their youth up in all that pertains to those very accomplishments 
with a thoroughness that shames our modern schools and colleges, but the fact 
remains that, with a thousand daily opportunities of hearing accent, they did 
not hear it—had not a word for it. We have a word for it, but not much more. 
Education by no means ensures for the recipient any clear idea of the thing 
itself or its function in rhythm. Many highly educated persons to-day are no 
whit better off in this respect than the ordinary man in the street. Just like the 
Romans and Greeks of old, with their accentus and Tpoowoia, both alike are 
so fascinated by the changes of pitch and peculiarities of intonation in which 
their co-nationals differ, as to be rendered oblivious to the element accent or 
stress * as to which, in practice, all are agreed. It is often the way, when we 
are too much at home with the familiar and the normal, we run after the 


*It is a mistake to suppose, as some do, that the term stress is less objectionable than accent. 
The derivation of the latter is quite irrelevant in view of the universal sense of the term in a pro- 
nouncing dictionary. Stress is objectionable because it suggests duration, not a point. Indeed, 
the Poet Laureate expressly uses the term in this way. 
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abnormal and the strange. So it was with the Greeks when they thought by 
means of written accents to perpetuate that shifting and shifty element pitch— 
only that by an analytical error, fortunate for us, it was the stable element that 
they marked all unwittingly, the strong accents that tend to attract the high 
pitches, the very things we want to know; and it was the unstable element that 
they failed to record, the one that did not matter. In the sphere of music where 
it would have mattered more than in a score of languages that fortune should 
favour mankind with insight into the potency of accent, she for long stood aloof. 
There is a saying of St. Isidore, the friend of St. Gregory the Great, to the effect 
that sounds, unless they are retained in the memory, perish because they cannot 
be written down. This was a true saying, and it remained so as long as the 
hidden virtue of accent was undiscovered. Then impossibility became possible 
and actual. But a thousand years were destined to pass before musicians— 
in this outdistancing the prosodists—became sufficiently clear about the existence, 
position and function of accent to invent or apply the simple notation that 
now records it. Bars at first may have been used for various purposes, of which, 
however, the marking of the strong beat was not one. The apprehending 
of the importance of using it for this purpose came much later. But come 
it did. Whether it was an expert musician who made the great discovery, or, 
.more likely, some analytical mind or minds of slender musical pretensions, 
there was invented some three hundred years ago, after centuries of vain attempts 
to express music in symbols, that little trick of a bar drawn just before the note 
or syllable bearing the accent. What a trifle it seemed! Yet how momentous 
the issues that hung upon it! Before that date even the composer of genius 
was helpless in face of a long work; he had forgotten the beginning when the 
end was still far from being in sight. Armed with the new invention, he was 
paralysed by no undue taxing of his memory; there in his own manuscript 
lay the progressive register of his creative work. Up till that pregnant moment 
man was almost entirely dependent on tradition for the fragments of popular 
song and church music that came down to him; after it an ever-growing mass 
of imperishable music was available for the whole world. A change so momentous 
was bound to react on language, and accordingly the term accent became dis- 
sociated from pitch and was diverted to the new element of which the bar was 
the expression. 

Looking to a development so great and so unforeseen the faith receives con- 
firmation that the analyst is not a useless person; nay more, that a period of 
analytical tendencies may be no mean or unpregnant factor in ultimate pro- 
duction. Clear ideas of the nature of rhythm embodied in clear notations may 
' lead to new experiments in its manipulation, these, in their turn, to the elimination 
of the unfit, and so, eventually, to the addition to our verse-rhythm of new 
forms of aesthetical expression. At the lowest estimate, by means of such 
records one age will. be able to pass on to another, possibly far down the 
stream of time, not merely written and printed languages with their phonetics, 
but the rhythm with which they were spoken. 
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Bodily Correspondence. Yo return from this digression to the Greeks and 
Romans. As has been said, the tangle of accent, pitch and quantity that by 
an inexorable law enters into the warp and woof of all human speech, was so 
far beyond their powers to unravel that for the first of these elements they even 
lacked a word. But though they failed to disentangle accent, we know they 
felt its influence, for all music and all languages are organic, implying differentia- 
tion of force. A language not so differentiated would madden the hearer of it by 
the dead level of its monotony if, by any chance, the speaker himself survived 
its production. Passing uncertainty as to accent causes to modern ears a 
decided feeling of uneasiness ; it is incredible that the ancients alone among the 
nations were permanently condemned to this painful suspension, or, worse still, 
lacked the saving grace of such a feeling. Nobody moderately acquainted 
with the nature of rhythm can doubt that on them, as on us, thesis plus arsis 
produced the effect of a measure, though the conscious conception of such a 
thing, and actual measurements going beyond child’s-play, lay. far in the future. 
But, after all, we are not dependent for this belief on mere ratiocination, however 
cogent. We have what, if properly interpreted, amounts to proof lying ready 
to hand. For the statements of the ancients to the effect that, in beating time, 
an ictus was delivered at the head of thesis in every foot, are nowhere disputed. 
In this they were showing unconsciously the same obedience to the laws of accent, » 
measure and rhythm that these claim from all men in all ages. There is this 
difference that, whereas they knew nothing of the law of bodily correspondence 
whereby ictus with the foot is but a reflex of accent on the lips, we of to-day 
at least have no excuse for being ignorant of that law. It is a matter of ordinary, 
every-day experience. We know that without ictus or chief accent in music 
or verse or prose, there is none in the beating of Time, the whole process being 
one, and bound up in unity with the originating mind or the originated thought. 
In no science is anything more certain than that the Romans and Greeks used 
accents in the wider sense as the material events of Time and rhythm precisely 
as do all the peoples on the face of the earth at this hour. 

Another contributory cause of the reluctance to recognise the presence and 
power of the accentual element may be found in a certain obtuseness to audible 
impressions of force, and in a dislike for the exaggeration of accent thereby 
rendered necessary. One is frequently obliged to emphasise the natural accentua- 
tion of a musical or spoken phrase, when its rhythmical structure is misunder- 
stood. Without such exaggeration some do not hear accent; yet precisely 
to them over-accentuation is an offence. In any case, it is an error as vulgar 
as it is common to suppose that accent is a matter of beating and banging. In 
the creation of the effect of Time or rhythm, given suitable quantities, it is not 
the strength of accent that counts, but its existence, even in the slightest recog- 
nisable form. Nay more, when once the scheme of accentuation is thoroughly 
established in the ear, and the sense of Time created, the effect—speaking of 
music, not of speech—may continue indefinitely as a subjective phenomenon, 
though a demonstrable objective cause may have ceased to be operative. 
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Whatever be the causes of the reluctance to admit the necessity of accent, 
it is undoubted that that reluctance exists—has, indeed, at the present moment 
become epidemic—and it is incumbent, therefore, on anyone desirous of seeing 
progress made in the study of rhythm to make some attempt to remove a mis- 
understanding that simply blocks the way. The potency of accent—even 
when for the moment it has no objective existence—and its indispensable character 
in the creation of rhythm have already been shown by certain tests, but all 
intelligently conducted and rightly interpreted experiments impress upon the 
mind one consistent conception of its nature and function with an insistency 
irresistible and indeed overwhelming. Those now to be adduced are perhaps as 
cogent as any. Take the tune “ Old Hundredth "’; it is familiar to everybody. 
In Scotland and England it is sung to the words ‘ All people that on earth do 
dwell, Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.” According to the theory we are 
opposing, that version of the tune in which all the notes are equal has no accents. 
The equal periods are “ directly perceived,” and accents are only a kind of after- 
thought for “signalising’’ purposes, whatever that may mean, According 
to the theory we are maintaining, the alternate accents on the second and 
subsequent notes are an essential part of the tune, without which, indeed, it 
would cease to be, Let us then, as a first experiment, sing to any audience, 
lay or professional, the same notes to the words ‘‘ See the rosy morn appearing, 
Paints with gold the verdant lawn,” lengthening the first note at the expense 
of the second and slurring two notes on “ lawn ’’ to complete the measure. These 
are tricks. Their object is to dissolve, by the instrumentality of the words, 
the intimate union existing between the sequence of notes and the accents assumed 
to be ingrained in them by long familiarity, On the accentless theory of periods 
directly perceived, the attempt should be a vain and foolish one; the tune 
should remain intact. The attempt is not vain; the melody does not remain 
intact. What we find is, that out of a hundred cases, perhaps not a single indi- 
vidual, not even the most skilled musician—unless some bungling has put him 
upon the alert for a trick—perceives the smallest resemblance to any known 
melody, And no wonder, since a strong, noble, joyful tune has given place to 
one of wholly different character, contemplative, smooth-flowing and sweet. 
A miracle, plainly! And due to what? Manifestly to accent, seeing that 
pitch and duration remain constant. The test seems conclusive. But, say 
certain recent learned objectors, though the notes as played on the organ without 
the use of the swell are destitute of accent, we hear “ Old Hundredth ’’ neverthe- 
less. Yes, by the force of constant association, But what about the people 
in whom by a device based on the reality of accent this association is destroyed, 
—those who hear in the notes of “ Old Hundredth”’ the derived melody, induced 
as already described ? Two persons, from the same notes, may hear two radically 
different and diverse tunes, These two organ experiments speak for themselves. 
The interpretation is obvious. The hearer, in the first case, accustomed to 
the accentuation associated with “ All people,’ unconsciously imparts that 
accent to the accentless music. This is easily tested in a fourth experiment 
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by asking him to put down his finger at every second note, when it will be found 
that he taps, not the first and third, but the second and fourth, and so on. A 
fifth experiment shows that, similarly, the other person who, in listening to 
the very same notes played upon the organ, has the other tune of “See the 
rosy ’’ in his mind, taps, not the second and fourth, but the first and third. Thus, 
when the playing fails to suggest accent, there may be a succession of beautiful 
tones, but there is no melody. Unless, indeed, the listener contributes what 
the organ lacks. If he attaches no accent, he hears no tune; if he attaches 
wrong accents, he hears a tune, but it is not the right one; if he is uncertain 
about the position of the accents, he is uncertain about the tune. This, though 
a universal experience, seems to have escaped the notice of all but a few musicians. 
As for the prosodists, it is easy to foretell the comment of some of them on the 
experiment just described. With some knowledge of music, or with none, they 
will object that music is not prosody : an objection more obvious than relevant. 
For if prosody starts with equal empty spaces, and fills them with equal periods 
of syllables, a fortiori, the musician should be able to fill his with sounds that 
on all counts appear more adapted to the purpose. But the experiments prove 
that he does not commence with empty spaces. He strikes a sound, either the 
weaker or the stronger, continues the vibrations a suitable length of time, strikes 
the next sound, and continues it the same time, whereupon he completes the 
period by a stroke on the third sound. The spaces do not exist till he makes 
them with his strokes, and by the time he has made ‘two, the resulting space 
is not empty at all. It never was empty. The moment it came into existence 
it was full—sufficiently full of vibrations, that is, for the purpose of the tune. 
If the prosodist proceeds differently, surely he should describe his modus operandi. 
But here again we can dispense with reasoning. Just as the same set of equal 
notes gave two tunes according with two accentuations, so the words in their 
dissyllabic periods also have two possible accentuations, the one “ iambic ”’ 
and right, as in ‘ F ; . 
All people that on earth do dwell, 


the other ‘ trochaic ’’ and wrong, as in 
All people that on earth do dwell, 


which corresponds with the accentuation of “ See the rosy.’”’ Surely it is palpable 
that with one set of accents you have one prosodical rhythm, with another set 
another, and, with no organisation of accents, no kind of organic rhythm at all, 
a result exactly parallel to that obtained in the musical experiment. Surely, 
also, it is plain that a series of empty time-spaces is as unthinkable or, at least, 
as unreal as a series of compartments without partitions. 

But let us go a step further. The notes of ‘‘ Old Hundredth”’ may be used 
to show the influence of accent in still a sixth experiment. In this one the 
subjects are invited to listen to the original tune as sung to the syllable dah. 
The experimenter, however; deliberately accents in the reverse way, that is, 
as in “‘See the rosy,” with the strange result that, even if the accents are 
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produced with exaggerated force, it will generally be found impossible to create 
the impression of the derived tune. Even musicians, when apprised of the 
trick played upon them, refuse to believe that the accentuation has been other 
than normal. To the superficial observer this may appear an example of the 
impotence rather than of the potency of accent. What the experiment, under 
more careful scrutiny, really reveals is, that accent established subjectively 
by long association may be more powerful than different accent present and 
objective. Thus accent, potent in the first experiment to transform, shows 
itself in this last one equally potent to resist transformation. In both cases, 
the accent is present in the mind, but in both cases, also, an impression has 
first to be made upon the senses from without. It is an example of “‘ Nihil est 
in intellectu, quod prius non fuerit in sensu.’’ The old accents being rooted in 
the mind by the force of association, it is only when new accents are allied, not 
with a neutral syllable like Jah, but with syllables whose signification presses 
them upon the unsuspecting mind with an insistence not to be gainsaid, that the 
expulsive power of a new affection comes into play. 

Just as accentless melody is a figment of the erudite imagination, acceptable 
only to the unwary and the thoughtless, so is it with accentless rhythm and 
Time. If the series of sounds of which we have been speaking is taken’on one 
tone, and accented on the first and alternate sounds, we have one rhythm ; 
if on the second and alternate sounds, we have again two-unit Time indeed, 
but another rhythm ; if on no sounds, we have no Time and, therefore, no rhythm, 
that is, no organic rhythm. To take a simple example, 1’ I 1’ 1 1’ represents 
one rhythm, 1 I’ r 1’ r another; I 1 1421 none. The presence of rhythm 
has to be tested by observing at what sounds, if any, in a series the finger is 
most easily set down—that settles the chief accents—thereafter, by determining 
whether the accents thus obtained are at equal intervals, or at intervals bearing 
to one another simple numerical relations. Without accents, then, there is 
neither measuring nor phrasing, nor ever was, except on paper. The idea that 
in modern Greek and the Romance languages accent is derived from ancient 
high pitch, is a baseless and stupid blunder, perpetuated in hundreds of books 
by learned men. It is not that the idea is erroneous or false to fact. To say 
so would be to pay it a homage beyond its due. The point is that it is void of 
sense. A high pitch may change to a higher or a lower one, an accented syllable 
may in time become weaker or still stronger, but it is as foolish to talk of pitch 
changing to accent as it would to speak of colour changing to hardness or sweetness. 
All languages at all times are subject to variations of both pitch and accent. 
But accents remain unaffected by monotone. The centuries after Christ are 
charged with changing high pitch into strong stress, an atrocity of which they 
were certainly as innocent as all the centuries before or since. A critic here 
suggests that high pitch might attvact accent. The answer is that no such case 
is on record. It is the reverse that is true. It is the accents that attract the 
high pitch, the accents that are already there as an essential part of the language 
which no human being can omit if he tries, Even this is only occasional. For 
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it is notorious that a word of two syllables may for different purposes be uttered 
with a high pitch on either, or, as is a merit in reading a legal document, on 
neither. The accent on a syllable is a part of a word, high pitch is not. 

‘““ Meve Recurrence.” The absurdity of talk about the “ direct perception” 
of equal groups in an undifferentiated series like that represented by I I I I I 
should now be sufficiently obvious to call for no further remark. It is somewhat 
otherwise with series of such forms as I 2I212,21212. Quite irrespective 
of accent, the ‘‘ mere recurrence’”’ of the group I 2 or 2 I is said to constitute 
rhythm. The proposition looks plausible, but it is based on an illusion, or on 
a delusion, or on something compounded of the two. For, in the first place, 
if a long, by hypothesis unaccented, is resolved into two unaccented shorts, the 
two series appear manifestly what they are, that is, inorganic. But, in the 
second place, the ‘‘mere”’ recurrence does never, as a matter of experience, 
occur. Whenever or wherever series of pure classical iambic or trochaic type 
are produced, whether by accentuating instruments like fife and drum, or by 
unaccentuating instruments like the organ, whether in music or in speech, it 
is found that the person set to march to such movement inevitably, be he 
Briton or Zulu, Siamese or Frenchman, puts down his foot at the beginning 
of the equidistant long syllables, never at the equidistant short ones. By a 
quite unconscious but universal process he adapts muscular stress to the stress 
present in his mind. How he phrases, whether 1 2 or 2 I, is immaterial; the 
act is only possible, and accounted for, in virtue of the accent, conceived, by 
quite a natural law, to be placed on the long sound which thus constitutes thesis. 
The student is bound, therefore, to take it that the ‘‘ mere recurrence,’’ except 
on paper, of accentless so-called feet, such as the iambus, I 2, or the trochee, 2 I, 
or the dactyl, 2 I 1, or the anapaest, I I 2, where each long is resolvable into 
two inorganic shorts, does not occur. Up-beat, down-beat, the Greek terms 
arsis and thesis, are all meaningless, unless they involve something connotative 
of audible effect, something analogous to what governs the planting of the foot 
of a soldier on the march. It is not credible that the Greeks were unable to 
distinguish between 2’ 1 I and 2 1’ 1—one and the same foot even to Quintilian 
—nor is it possible to imagine what difference the beating of time could make 
to their ear unless it suggested the presence or the absence of accent. It is 
impossible seriously to believe that they were destitute of a large universal 
faculty, while they possessed a unique, paltry one, the secret of which is irretriev- 
ably lost. Such a belief is gratuitous. To create the effect of rhythm and 
Time, accent, as has been said, need not be strong. It must be merely perceptible, 
or conceived as such. Once it is there, it may be emphasised to any extent 
necessary, but such emphasis or the lack of it in no way affects the nature of 
Time. We only say that the Time is more or less strongly marked. To speak 
of accent as merely “‘ emphasising Time ”’ is a flagrant misuse of language. Time 
without accent does not exist, and that which does not exist cannot be emphasised. 
In the light of the overwhelming evidence, both a priori and a posteriori now 
produced, it can hardly be necessary to repeat that it is in the ultimate resort 
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differentiation of strong accent alone that transforms inorganic into organic 
rhythm. To say so does not preclude the loose employment of the word rhythm 
in a score of other dictionary senses. But no true science can be built on loose 
definition. 

When the student has taken in the teachings of the foregoing experiments, 
and duly ruminated upon them, he will, we venture to think, understand more 
about accent, rhythm and Time than do many “ authorities.” He will have 
satisfied himself of the hollowness of that theory of the “ direct perception of 
equal periods’ which denies or ignores the existence of the accentual points 
from and to which the equality is perceived. ‘“‘ Accentless Time ” and “ accentless 
measures ’’ he will have proved to be phrases void of content except as pure 
abstractions alien to human experience. He will also be satisfied of the essential 
oneness of rhythm, whether it occurs in speech, in music or in the dance. When 
he is told that the ‘“‘ methods’’ of music do not hold for verse, he will marvel 
at the strange infatuation that skips lightly from the obviously vast differences 
between the rhythms of music and those of verse to the baseless proposition 
that rhythm itself in its fundamental nature, is subject to any variation or shadow 
of turning. 

Distinction between Rhythm and Time. Assuming the student to be thoroughly 
convinced that the terms rhythm and Time answer to rational conceptions solidly 
grounded on the observed facts of the language and music of all nations, let 
us. consider, for a moment, the difference between the two. To establish so 
obvious a distinction few words will suffice. In |x 1 | and | 2 | we have the same 
Time, viz. ?, and the same measure, period or total duration, but not the same 
rhythm ; for rhythm takes cognisance also of the number of sounds. In|1z 1 rz | 
and | 2 4 4| we have the same Time, viz. 3, and the same number of sounds, 
but still not the same rhythm: for rhythm embraces the distribution of time 
over the sounds. In 1|1 1|1z and |z xz|z 1| we have the same Time, the 
same number of sounds and the same distribution of time over the sounds, 
but not the same rhythm: for rhythm implies the distribution of accents over 
the sounds. In r|111|zand1|z“%1|zxz 1 we have the same Time, the 
same number of sounds and the same distribution of time over the sounds, but 
not the same rhythm: for rhythm, in addition to other distinguenda, observes 
the duration, position and accentuation of rests. Between | 2 EF | ar and 
| 2 1|2 there is no difference of Time, but, in regard to the rhythm, it will be 
convenient, for most practical purposes, to regard the first sound in the former 
as the conclusion of one phrase, the second as the beginning of another, and 
generally, to consider each separate phrase, as thus defined, to be a rhythmical 
unit calling for analysis. It is important, finally, to note that between 1 |2 1|1 
and r|2’ 1|z’ orevenr |1 II | 1 the difference of rhythm, if any, is felt to 
be small, illustrating thus the great principle that, in a continuous rhythmical 
series, it is the beginning of a sound, and the interval between that and the 
next similar event, whether this interval be wholly filled up with sound or not, 
that count. And the difference of rhythm is felt to be small because Time, 
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number of sounds, and instant of attack in each, remain unaffected by any 
curtailment in the duration of the sounds, even if this be carried to a point leaving 
the barest skeleton of an originally filled-out series. The tapping test reveals 
no difference. 

Accent not replaceable by any other Element. As it is accents or blows of varying 
degrees of force that are rhythmical, it seems idle to assume, as many do, that 
there are other elements or combinations of elements capable of taking their 
place’; that quite as efficacious as accent, in the sense of greater stress, are high 
pitch, or low pitch, or a blend of high pitch and strong stress, or a peculiarity 
of timbre, or a slight extension of quantity, or, in brief, some other or any other 
element or combination of elements: the choice is evidently unlimited. To 
all such suggestions, contentions and assumptions the answer must, in view 
of common sense and demonstrable facts, be unhesitating. No other element 
can take the place of accent. Pitch, timbre and quantity are perfectly clear and 
distinct things, which cannot by the nature of the case recur as points to be 
measured from. Any regularity about them is purely accidental and manifestly 
outside the subject. If it were true that high pitch, for example, could create 
rhythm among suitable quantities, that is, if the mind accepted high pitch occurring 
at equal intervals as marking the points from and to which measurement is effected, 
all existing music would at one stroke be reduced to chaotic nonsense. In 
music, as is well known, any hesitation to accept the accents as measure-makers, 
and to substitute for them either high pitch, or high pitch plus accent, or any 
other ‘‘signalisation,’ would be fatal to the whole structure. If it were in 
accordance with fact that accent or greater force gave rise to one rhythm, and 
higher pitch to another, how should we determine the rhythm in a song like 
“The Rakes of Mallow,’”’ where the words ‘“ Beauing, belleing, dancing ’’ have 
the accents on the first, third and fifth, while the higher pitch is on the second, 
fourth and sixth? Is the listener to gather one division into pairs from the 
accentuation, another from the pitch ? If he is a soldier, is he to thrust forward 
the left foot at the high pitch or at the strong accent ? And if at the latter, what 
is he to do later on, when the order and position of high pitch vary? Besides, 
pitch, timbre and quantity all imply duration. Who ever measured from or to 
a duration ? Questions like these bring home the utter confusion of mind in 
which those entangle themselves who, on the pretext that the rhythm of speech 
differs in nature from that of music, part company with the simple accentual 
facts of both. A certain modern poet reads his own verse with a curious idio- 
syncrasy ; he raises his voice on the unaccented syllables and lowers it on the 
others. This has an odd effect, but it does not prevent his rhythm from being 
identical with that of his hearers who do the very reverse. The same phenomenon 
may be observed in the case of French ane who are good readers, when they 
recite certain types of French verse. 

What is true of musical sounds is true of all sounds, and therefore of syllables. 
It is as easy to march to words spoken with the same rhythmical. movement 
as their melody as it is to march to the tune itself. A good actor will read or 
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recite the commonplace words ‘ Your father doesn’t know” in a score of ways 
so far as pitch scheme is concerned, and yet not disturb the equidistant marked 
accents. A parallel assertion could be made in the case of any language ever 
spoken by man. When students of rhythm ignore such plain facts one is driven 
to the conclusion that the spirit of genuine inquiry is not in them. Music has 
no monopoly of rhythm, nor did musicians create it. Its nature points to an 
origin anterior to both music and speech. That it has no more to do with musical 
sounds than with any other kind is a matter of universal experience. When it 
is desired to test the rhythmicalness of a spoken phrase, its accents and quantities 
must be subjected to precisely the same kind of scrutiny as would be directed 
upon any other sounds. Musicians frequently test pupils weak in Time by 
asking them to show, by tapping out the movement of a piece, that they under- 
stand this movement. That is to say, the rhythm is something isolable from — 
the melody. Nay more, since tapping gives a skeleton of the rhythm, to under- 
stand the skeleton is to possess the essence of the matter. That is why a notation 
which shows the points of time when the sounds in a continuous series begin, 
need not distress itself as to their exact duration. It is noteworthy that the 
very persons who regard the symbols of quantity as measurements of syllables 
are incapable of measuring. The relation of tapping to the rhythm of speech 
and music is a very intimate and important one. Tapping is not music, nor is 
it speech, rather a species of dance, a dance of the fingers, not necessarily avfdible, 
a physical movement that may retire to the brain and there consist of molecular 
impulses or changes beyond the reach of investigation. Music, speech and the 
dance, however various the specific rhythms affected by each, are all alike in 
one vital respect: their rhythmical movement can be exhibited by tapping 
with the finger audibly on a table or inaudibly on the back of one’s hand. We 
speak of playing a tune on the piano. The player does not really do this. All 
he does is to tap the rhythm of the tune, the rest having been done for himswhen 
the piano was made. If we undo the factory’s share in the business by cutting 
the connection between hammers and strings, the player may tap the keys just 
as before, but no tune will result, only the rhythm, the complete rhythm, of one. 
To tap pitch or timbre or quantity or any other element than accent is beyond 
the power of man, not on account of its difficulty, but because it is a contradiction 
in terms. It is possible to alternate loud taps and soft taps, strong taps and gentle 
taps, but not taps in C# and Ab, and that for a plethora of reasons of which 
any oneisample. For example, a tap has neither duration nor pitch. As against 
this obvious truth, certain experiments are alleged to have proved that when 
a series of sounds is mechanically produced with every sound alike except that 
the alternate ones are of higher pitch, the sounds are grouped in pairs just as 
we have shown to happen under the influence of accent ; and these experiments 
are held to have proved the existence of pitch-rhythm. Now had our student, 
who knows that there is no such thing as pitch-rhythm, been present at the 
experiments, he would have carried them a step further, and have requested the 
persons who grouped in pairs to tap every second one in accordance with this 
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grouping. In this way he would, in every case, have brought out the fact that 
points of stress were behind the pitch before mental grouping took place at all. 
And by means of the same test it is open to anyone to give the quietus to timbre- 
rhythm, quantity-rhythm, timbre-pitch-rhythm et hoc genus omne. Such experi- 
ments, indeed, derive their chief-interest from the tribute which, when rightly 
interpreted, they pay to the unique character of accent as occurring at a time- 
point, whereas the others imply duration. They are mere tricks having no 
analogue in nature. It cannot be pretended that in music or speech similar 
peculiarities of pitch or timbre—to say quantity is meaningless—ever do, like 
accent, occur at equal or other easily measurable intervals of time. There is 
no authentic evidence of the existence of a music or a language so unnatural and 
so intolerable. Any sporadic traces of evidence for such existence are sufficiently 
accounted for by incapacity on the part of some observers to analyse the rhythmi- 
cal phenomena of audible sounds. The experiments just referred to bear witness 
with what care these phenomena require to be studied. Nature does not yield 
up her secrets to every comer; she asks to be interrogated, declines to be entrapped. 
She knows that a point is one thing, a duration quite another. But her lessons 
are lost on the prosodists. 

The Illusion of Accent. If the movement of any portion of rhythmical speech, 
however crowded with variety of quantity, intonation and “‘ quality ”’ of sounds, 
and however cracked, mellifluous or sonorous the voice that utters it, can be 
tapped on a deal-board—and it can—we have a proof that none of these elements, 
singly or in combination, are in any sense constituents of rhythm. If, by any 
trick or accident—and such may be legion—variations of other elements than 
accent appear under exceptional circumstances to give rise to rhythm, it is 
because an illusion has been produced, the illusion of accent. The apparent 
recurring element—“ signalising ’’ element—as, in ignorance of its true nature 
it hag been called—is only the real one when that element is strong accent. And 
this is put to a definite test by asking the person experimented on to tap out 
the rhythm. If it were really the timbre, or the pitch, or the alliteration, or other 
sign, that constituted the recurring event, and not the accent they suggested, 
he would be wholly unable to do so. On the ground of the manifest impossibility 
of tapping out any changes outside those of variations of force, he would decline 
even to attempt it. Indeed, if the rhythm were timbre-pitch-rhythm—what 
a grand vista of rhythmical possibilities this one description suggests !—he 
would insist on having control of the identical apparatus, human or mechanical, 
with which the original effects were produced. It is not on record that any 
such request was ever made. 

Non-rhythnucal “ Accent.” A certain ambiguity, it may be admitted, is often 
associated with pitch. One kind of human energy is expended in producing 
high pitch, another kind in the increased loudness that normally accompanies 
such pitch, another kind in combating this tendency, still another in producing 
sounds of very low pitch. But the disentangling and analysis of these and 
their causes need not concern us much. What matters is that the energy of 
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higher pitch, which depends on an increased number of vibrations within a given 
time, be distinguished from the energy of greater stress which depends on the 
greater amplitude of those vibrations. That first. And next, that the stress 
due to sympathy with higher pitch be not reckoned as rhythmical. The student, 
owing to the. warpings of prejudice, may be puzzled how to deal with this stress ; 
the mind never is. It has no difficulty in “redding the marches” between 
rhythmical stress and expressional or sympathetic stress. In Balfe’s melody 
of “I dreamt I dwelt in marble halls,’ some of the measures present a greater 
stress on the second, the higher-pitched, of the three units than on the first, 
and a very peculiar well-known swell of emotional effect is the result, but no 
ear is deceived by this greater stress ; the mind continues as before to measure 
from rhythmical accent to rhythmical accent. Guided by it the conductor’s 
baton pursues the even tenour of its gyrations. If “‘ Ye fountains ”’ is said 
or sung with higher pitch on the third syllable than on the second, with a con- 
sequent increase of loudness, the mind unconsciously makes the proper deduction 
from this loudness, and continues to hear the word-stress or rhythmical stress 
at the point where it ought to be. The proof is, that it is the second syllable 
that is tapped or beat. And where the strong beat is, there is the prominent 
point for the rhythmical or measuring mind. IH, then, the student is told that 
the term accent “may profitably be restricted to its psychological meaning ”’ 
and that “‘an accented sound is one that impresses more strongly, or requires 
more mental effort on the part of the speaker,” he will not be deceived into 
the belief that, because an unusually high sound or an unusually low one is 
very impressive, it can, merely on that ground, claim the function of rhythmical 
accent, nor will he be able to see why he should surrender a term which to him 
has a clear and definite signification, so that someone else ignorant of that universal 
conception may appropriate it to one which is loose and vague in the extreme. 
A person asked to tap the outstanding sounds in a musical or spoken phrase 
never taps the high sounds, however impressive they may be, unless when they 
happen to bear the rhythmical accent ; and conversely, when sounds do bear 
this accent, they are tapped, be they high or low. Impressiveness, in short, 
in its bearing on rhythm, applies only to sounds that are in the accented 
places. 

Ictus, Thesis and Arsis. To clear conceptions of accent, measure, quantity 
and musical Time, in their relation to organic rhythm, it is desirable to add 
equally clear and consistent conceptions of certain other elements of rhythm. 
These were known—though only in their most rudimentary form—to the ancients 
under the names ictus, thesis and arsis. The two latter are quantitative in their 
nature just as quantity and beat are in English, whereas ictus, being an event, 
falls to be classed with accent. All three are as pertinent to rhythm in music 
and speech as they ever were in the music and language of a past age. Every 
measure is divisible into two parts, thesis and arsis, thesis occupying the earlier 
part to the extent of one-half or two-thirds in duple and triple measures respec- 
tively. The thesis-blow, which is also, of course, the main accent, is called ictus ; 
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for the arsis-blow there is no corresponding name. Ictus being main accent 
may be said to dominate the whole measure, while as thesis-blow it is in a special ~ 
sense master of the first half or two-thirds of a measure as the case may be. These 
relations are quite independent of further sub-divisions involving subordinate 
rule and rulers. For example, resolution of thesis in triple Time into two separate 
thirds does not diminish the sway of the thesis-blow, though it introduces another 
subordinate rule of varying power or force relatively to the already existing arsis- 
blow ; whereas, in duple Time, the résolution of thesis into two equal parts 
introduces a ruler with more restricted sway than either of the other two, but 
still the superior perhaps of a fourth ruler called into being by similar resolution 
of arsis. Not all of these features were known to the ancient analysts, but all 
are on the lines they initiated, and all are essential characteristics of the structure 
of measures. Compound’ measures involve principal and subordinate thesis 
and arsis, each of the four subject to the same laws as the thesis and arsis of 
simple measures. At this point the caution must be thrown out that when the 
Greeks, through ignorance of the distinction between foot and measure, treated 
what they called an iambic metrum as if it were a compound triple measure, it 
was to the utter destruction of the true relation between thesis and arsis as 
consistently applied by them to simple feet in iambic and trochaic. That is 
to say, in I 2 I 2 they called the one half arsis, the other thesis, though neither 
begins with ictus. To take the second and third sounds as main thesis, and the 
fourth with the match of the first as main arsis would have seemed to them 
trenching on the domain of trochaic. Their theory, in short, was false and incon- 
sistent with itself, and, to be just, most of their grammarians, scenting danger, 
wisely evaded the point altogether. Modern prosodists, less wise, make essentially 
the same blunder when they see in the notation 1|2 1| 2... not what it is, 
a representation of iambic, but a twist into trochaic. As it has been dinned 
into them that the bars mark the position of strong accent, their blunder would 
be one of the most unaccountable to be met with in any science did we not bear 
in mind that they see rhythm, do not hear it. Yet even to sight the difference 
between 1|2 1 |2 and |2 1|2 1] should strike beyond all missing. There 
is one part common to both, but precisely that part, | 2 1 |, is common also 
to hearing. 

Summary. Rhythm, whether inorganic or organic, is an indissoluble com- 
pound of accent (in the wide sense) and quantity. Only for purposes of abstract 
discussion can these two elements be separated. In this respect rhythm differs 
from melody, which, on its destruction by the removal of pitch-change, still yields 
in its monotone remnant the full properties of its rhythmical movement. Just 
as a chemical compound possesses qualities not to be traced in its component 
elements, so organic rhythm has psychological effects beyond any attributable 
to accent and quantity considered only in themselves. One does not attempt 
to prove this. The magical transformation of inorganic into organic rhythm 
must be realised in the consciousness. 

In a rhythmical series of sounds it is their onsets of various degrees 
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of force that are rhythmical. The relative measurements called quantities are 
made from onset to onset, and the relative measurement from chief onset to chief 
onset, 7.e. of a measure, may be called the quantity of that measure. Duration 
is apprehended in terms of a conveniently chosen unit of measurement called 
a pulsation or time-beat. Quantities may, accordingly, be multiples or simple 
sub-multiples of the unit—occasionally multiples of a certain minute sub-multiple 
—while sounds of indeterminable or irrational duration may be felt as roughly 
long and short, but have no quantity. Onsets or accents in the wide sense vary 
in degree of stress, but the degrees can only be relatively estimated in a rough 
way without reference to any unit of degree. Their progressive increase 
in loudness is called a crescendo, their progressive decrease a diminuendo, but 
these do not touch the rhythm. Neither does a phrase that is either accelerato 
or vitardato. Sometimes a rhythmical series is interrupted by silences, constituting 
with the adjoining sounds anvessential part of the rhythm, and are called rests. 
Their duration in language rarely goes much beyond that of a measure, and 
they must, for obvious reasons, be relatively fewin number. A breach of rhythm 
on a sound or a silence is called a pause. 

When the mind attempts consciously to deal with these phenomena, certain 
other conceptions emerge, such as that of Time. The Zime of a measure is its 
underlying structure as consisting of a certain number of the units of duration, 
which, however, would remain inorganic, fail to constitute a measure, and lie 
wholly outside Time, unless stamped with a peculiar character by an accentual 
scheme. Time like rhythm remains unaffected by increasing the speed or tempo 
either gradually (accelerando) or at a leap (accelerato), or by decreasing it either 
gradually (vallentando) or suddenly (rallentato). 

Convenience of a Notation. By means of the foregoing technical terms it would 
be possible to describe the measured onward movement of any rhythmical series 
of sounds. But to do so would be tedious, and the description obscure and 
difficult to follow. Hence the advantage of a notation which enables the intelli- 
gence to realise rhythm at a glance. Such a notation must show the Time, as 3 ; 
the measures by means of bars ; the number of sounds or silences in each measure ; 
the quantity of each sound, as I, 2,14; and of each silence, as 2 or ®; the 
relative strengths of the accents, as ’,”,’’’, etc., or cres., dim.; the tempo, as 
accel., vall.; the metre ; and, if desired, the sound-grouping and the sense- 
phrasing. 

Excluded Elements.—We thus exclude absolute and trifling duration, absolute 
or even measured strength of accent, and all elements like pitch, timbre, “‘ quality,” 
or Klangfarbe, consonantal burden, alliteration, and, in the case of speech, meaning. 
If to anyone rhythm, thus stripped of garments not its own, presents but a 
beggarly appearance, he is entitled to his opinion. And it must be frankly 
conceded that there is, in the melody of music as of speech, that higher unity 
in which pitch is blended with rhythm in a fulness and wealth of beauty that 
mere rhythm cannot claim. But rhythm, plain rhythm, in spite of many dis- 
paraging things said of it, is still not left wholly unattractive. If it lacks colour 
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it has the beauty of form and motion. It may be worth while to hear what a 
recent writer says of an ex-military French drummer who was distinguished 
for his solos: ‘‘ Every possible shade of expression and rhythm seemed to be 
at his command. He could thrill his audience with a spasm of terror, next 
instant move them to smiles, and then send them off into dreams and meditations 
without end.”’ 


THE ESSENCE OF THE MATTER. 


1. The most fundamental error made about rhythm is that it is 
“an ordering of times.”’ 


2. The most fundamental truth about rhythm is that it is 
“an ordering of blows.” 


3. The most practical proof of the soundness of these two statements is that 
those who make the first produce no schemes of times ; whereas the produc- 
tion of such schemes—as in the present volume—is the natural outcome 
of the doctrine expressed in the second. Children attracted by an ordered 
system of blows instinctively repeat these with the scheme of times bound 
up with them ; “ times ”’ not so associated lie outside the subject. 


4. Quantity without a basis of accent, and quantities without syllicts, are as 
unthinkable as environment where is no inheritance to be environed. The 
two are inseparable ; the one is nothing without the other. You cannot 
have distances without points, nor points without distances. But, in practice, 
you must think first of the points. When you have fixed two points of time, 
you have determined one duration. With only one duration there can be 
no quantity. 


GHAPPER: tl 
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THE first chapter treated of rhythmical movement in general, inorganic, as in 
nature, and organic, as in the handiwork of man; of the unifying function of 
accent in the broad sense in organic rhythm ; of the impossibility of dispensing 
with it, or of replacing it by other elements ; of the supreme test of its presence 
afforded in the correspondence of bodily movements ; of the error of supposing 
‘the rhythmical measurement of sounds to be a literal possibility; of the 
disastrous results of confusing groups founded on measurement with others not 
so founded; of the unsuspected richness of rhythmical movements in number 
and variety of quantities ; of the fundamental error of basing on ancient theory 
or on modern “ views,” that either shun experiment, or else misinterpret the 
evidence of mechanism divorced from the hearing ear; finally, of the bearing 
of right methods and sound principles on all kinds of movements of human origin. 

This second chapter deals with its subject both constructively and destruc- 
tively, keeping in view bodily correspondences and the rhythm of sounds 
in general only so far as it is still desirable to employ them in elucidating the 
rhythm of speech. The constructive part may profitably take the form of a 
blend between a résumé of the first chapter and such new matter as lends itself 
to the gradual development of the subject. 


“ce 


I. CONSTRUCTIVE. 


Let us begin by taking one more glance at bodily correspondences. What are 
these ? They include such diverse human activities as the use of the bow and 
the plectrum in playing on stringed instruments, of the finger-tips by the piano- 
player, of the blowing and fingering of wind-instruments, of the taps of the 
drummer, of the fingering and pedalling of the organist, of hands or feet, or baton 
in beating time, of various human organs in dancing, in whistling, in humming, 
and so onward to song and speech, speech natural, or in monotone, or in a toneless 
whispering, or even only in thought. 

If an ordinary melody is deprived of its variations of pitch, and repro- 
duced in monotone, it still retains its rhythmical movement. A skeleton 
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of this movement can be perceived and conveyed by audible taps on a 
drum or a table, by tactile inaudible taps with the finger-tips on any soft 
material, or by visible or audible taps of the feet in dancing; and, if at all 
characteristic, is then easily identified by any one well acquainted with the 
original melody. When a melody is played on the piano, all the player does is 
to tap its rhythm on the key-board, a thing oftener seen with the eyes than. with 
the understanding. As thus defined, a rhythmical movement can be represented 
and identified by means of the ordinary musical notation minus the stave. As 
the attentive observer perceives, the accentual and quantitative scheme of a 
melody, whatever it is, remains intact, whereas the whole paraphernalia of 
pitch, as forming no part of the player’s movements, is simply wiped out. The 
unspeakable nonsense of much modern writing on the parts played by accent 
and pitch becomes apparent. 

By a similar process it is possible to reproduce the syllabic movement of those 
portions of speech which present any regularity analogous to that found in music. 
In this case the place of musical tones, each continuous in pitch, is taken by 
syllables ; in both cases, however variously in arts so distinct, the durations are 
related to one another in simple numerical ratios. That a syllable, unlike a 
musical tone, is not vibrationally continuous in rate from its beginning to its 
end, is not a property that affects the rhythm. The same rhythm can be con- 
veyed either in the singing or in the speaking voice. And as the movement 
of a speech-phrase is equally unaffected by the different phonetic consti- 
tution of the various syllables, the tapping test of rhythm may for practice 
and clearness be supplemented by substituting, as exemplified in Chapter L., 
any easily pronounced syllable—say tah—for each of the real ones. If a phrase 
have each of its syllables replaced by this one, and the resulting series of tahs 
be spoken with any pitch-scheme, or with none, as in whispering, but with the 
same movement as the original phrase, we can form a better mental picture of 
the movement itself. In fact, the substitution of tah with its sharp initial con- 
sonant and sudden explosion on the vowel is for purposes of measurement on a 
par with the substitution of a dot made with a sharp-pointed pencil for a dot 
made with a blunt one. The “ glottal stop”’ that, in German, heads an initial 
vowel is a device that, as it were, turns a blunt dot into a sharp one, to the 
rhythmical relief of a certain heaviness; it can be heard for ¢ in degenerate 
Scotch Saturday as a step in the further decadence of the word to a dissyllable. 
If the movement of a phrase—try ‘‘ For Britons never shall be slaves ’’—is so 
regular that it can be repeated by the speaker himself, or by his hearers, with the 
same number and strength of blows or accents on the same syllables, and with 
the same relative syllabic durations, he is unconsciously performing a series of 
measurements, and it is a reasonable use of the term rhythm to say that the 
phrase is rhythmical. And just as in music the ‘“‘ body ”’ of the tones has to be 
eliminated, so in syllables we have to cast out along with their tones also their 
particular phonetic materials. To say that music or speech is rhythmical is 
merely a convention useful for its brevity. A series of tahs is hardly speech, yet 
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even here it is with the blows, or taps, or accents, or ictuses, and with the 
intervals between, that rhythm is concerned, not with the sounds. Whatever the 
rhythmised material may be, music, or speech, or the dance, or anything else, what 
fills the time-spaces lies outside the rhythm. Moreover, in all tests of rhythm, 
unless the purpose is to obtain the range of human elasticity, objective measure- 
ment is irrelevant and misleading. If the analyst is unable to disentangle the 
facts of accent and quantity, and therefore to commit them to a notation, he 
may set down his failure to his own imperfectly developed faculty. Actual 
reproducibility goes unfailingly with expressibility in symbols. 

Syllabic Points of Force, Vocalic Blows or Syllicts. The reader must have 
noticed, in the foregoing, as all through Chapter I., a certain awkwardness in 
the application of the term accent, alike in music and in speech. All notes are 
struck and all syllables uttered with some degree of force, and therefore are more 
or less loud or stressed. When we say we accent or stress a syllable we mean 
that we apply greater force to it, we expend greater energy on its production, 
we utter it in a louder voice, as compared with other syllables. But to these 
other syllables there goes some degree of force, stress, energy and loudness, 
insomuch that, if one of them is replaced by two of equal joint duration, the 
first of the pair is heard to be accented or stressed relatively to the second ; and 
this process is repeatable—theoretically, of course—ad infinitum. Thus we are 
face to face with a whole scheme of points of force varying in degree, whilst only 
for those in the prominent spots do we have a term, the term accent. And yet 
these points are indispensable, vital indeed, to a proper conception of the nature 
and measurement of a rhythmical syllable. This is one of those cases in which 
our knowledge of the subject-matter outruns our ability to express it in language. 
We are in a quandary the reverse of that described by Goethe’s “‘ Mephistopheles,” 
—thinking, no doubt, of the prosodists : 


._Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen, 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


It is not a case of being at a loss for an idea and making a word do duty for it ; 
we have an idea which corresponds to an important fact, but lack the word to 
express it. If all points of force—and there is one at the head of every syllable 
—were called accents, and what is conventionally known as an accent were called 
a chief accent or ictus, we should be able to get along. But, for reasons fairly 
plain, only in halting fashion after alJ. Besides, the association of the term accent 
with something so new and unaccustomed would be difficult to establish. And 
the same is no less true of ictus. It seems imperative, therefore, to coin a suitable 
name, and I propose, for the syllabic points in question, the name syllict as being 
self-explanatory and, at worst, calculated to save printer’s ink. The obvious 
objection to it is that we still have no term for the very same thing in music 
and dancing. Jct as a general term might serve, with tone-ict or sonict for music, 
syllict for speech, and motict or one knows not what for the dance—for the Greek 
ox7ua and its Latin translation schema express a very difficult conception. 
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Measurement of Syllables, Conventional and Rhythmacal. The term syllable 
naturally raises in a serious form the question—What is a syllable? Is it a 
matter of sight as in the case of conventional syllables, the constitution of which 
varies in principle from language to language, and does so consistently in few if 
any? If so, how does the principle of measurement apply? The absolute 
duration of the same syllable may have an indefinite number of values according 
as it occurs in different contexts, or at different tempos, or is used for various 
purposes of expression, chiefly dramatic. Insomuch that a syllable short in a 
general manner of speaking may be longer than one normally long. The same is 
true of the relative duration. Thus the absolute duration of the same syllable 
in two contexts might be ‘2 and °26 of a second, and the relative durations would 
then be as the numbers 10 and 13, both being ascertainable with the aid of a 
watch and some form of mechanism, but not by the human ear. Also, it is 
possible to determine variation in length of syllable by the method of ordinary 
observation, and, without drawing any hard and fast line, to designate in a 
general way certain syllables in a given context as longs and shorts. Here 
there is no question of specific measurement, no question of absolute durations, 
or of durations bearing definite ratios. Further, one or two authoritative indi- 
viduals, looking to the whole mass of syllables in a language in their commonest 
uses, may settle to their own satisfaction which syllables of a word are long and 
which are short, and be powerful enough to impose their opinions on the 
multitude. Durations obtained from such sources may be expected to teem 
with errors of many sorts, and have, indeed, little claim to be regarded as 
other than conventional. Still further, all these varieties of duration are quite 
valid as applied, not merely to syllables, but to no-matter-what bit of speech, 
large or small, extending from any point to any succeeding point. Whether 
the bits are syllables or not, and whether people are agreed or not as to where 
syllables begin and end, makes no difference in the methods or principles 
involved. 

So much for measurement of conventional and other nondescript sections of 
speech. But there is the alternative conception of a syllable and its duration 
as something addressed to the ear, like all the speech of which it is a part. Here 
we are independent of opinion and of clocks and all other mechanism ; we base 
on an inexorable law of nature—namely, that syllabic effect is produced by the 
sensation of blows, blows delivered at irregular or regular intervals, and always 
exclusively on the vowel sounds or their equivalents. The audible syllables are 
the true syllables, each beginning with the blow on a vowel, and extending to 
the blow on the next, whether this latter vowel is in the same or the following 
word. When the vowel blows referred to form a series governed by a regularity 
perceived by the human ear, and reproducible in speech or by means of any of 
the senses, they form the essential part of the material of rhythm in general, 
and therefore of the science of speech-rhythm. But it will be asked: How can 
you prove that every syllable begins with a vowel blow; and in what sense are 
such syllables measurable ? The answers are as follows. 
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Rhythmical speech is measured. There can be no specific measurement 
either in space or time, unless from a point to a point. That point, in speech, 
is a syllict. The syllict is unique in being the only point common to all syllables. 
A consonant takes time ; so does a vowel; so does pitch. The beginning of a 
consonant is a point, certainly, but not an unique one. Indeed, some words 
have no consonants. Whereas every word has one or more syllables, and every 
syllable has a vowel. In ain—rain—train—strain, spoken steadily and regularly, 
we hear four voice-blows, and if we simultaneously beat time with the hand, we 
perceive by hearing and sight that the vowel blow coincides with the blow or 
lowest position of the hand, that 7 begins a little earlier, ¢ earlier still, and s so 
early that the hand has probably reached its loftiest point, and is only beginning 
the descent towards the lowest point. Thus to hearing buttressed by sight 
there is no blow at allon s, or#, or7; that is, no point from or to which measuring 
can be effected. The blow on ain stands unique, and it occurs four times at 
equal intervals; that is, ainy =ainty =ainstr. The final ain we are forced to 
omit because it is not a rhythmical syllable. How so? Because, though it 
begins with a blow on the vowel from which, it is not followed by a fifth blow on 
a fifth vowel to which, we can measure. Let us take a step farther, and reverse 
the series, so that it stands: strain—train—rain—ain. The measurable 
syllables are now ainir, ainr, ain. But—an objector urges—you have, this 
time, left out not merely the final unfinished syllable, but also initial stv. True, 
but this is in accordance with the law we have just discovered and verified, that 
a group of consonants with the previous vowel forms a syllable. Since, in this 
case, nothing precedes, the inevitable conclusion is that stv forms no part of the 
rhythm of the series. Take a still further step, and compare the two phrases, 
“Dogs strain at the leash”’ and Dogs ain at the leash, in each case making the 
marked accents equidistant. If dogs and strain were the real syllables in the 
first phrase, there would be no difficulty in producing them ; three consecutive 
consonants are by no means uncommon. But so great is the difficulty of pre- 
serving the rhythm in the first phrase that ordinary people do not even attempt 
it. The theory that the conventional syllables are also the real ones affords no 
explanation of this fact. On the other hand, the moment we realise that the 
syllable structure is ogsstrv-ain and ogs-ain the explanation is obvious. It is all 
but impossible to crush six consecutive sounds into the time of two. If by a 
strong effort we succeed, the rhythm is preserved ; if not, itis broken. It should 
now be clear that the four taps were on the vowels alone, and, indeed, that all 
the consonants may be omitted if their time is left blank. Except that the 
consonant immediately preceding a vowel gives sharper definition to the vowel- 
onset, the consonants are only so much padding ; they supply none of the blows 
or taps which are rhythmical entities. Most writers would avoid the harshness 
of a syllable like ogsstv, with its breach of rhythm. On the other hand, Browning 
might deliberately impose that terrible leash of consonants on his readers, so 
that their muscular efforts might wake in them some fellow-feeling for the 
dogs. | 


F.S.R, Cc 
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One more proof and illustration. Anticipating quantitative measuring, I 
supply two verifiable rhythms : 


Strew it with sand 


ee I ii iis | 
Ist ri a rose 
| 13 i BYR VSI 


Can any prosodist explain how it is that stvew with three consonants and a “ long ”’ 
vowel measures only 1, whilst 7st with only two consonants and a short vowel 
measures I}? He cannot. Does he observe that these results tally with the 
other theory which makes the syllables ew and Istyv? He does not. And he is 
typical, or he has ‘‘ always said so.” There is no getting at him. It is perplexing. 

The same principle applies, of course, to all languages. Any student of 
Latin, if he applied his common-sense to the problem why the poets counted est 
a long syllable, and the first syllable of stetit a short one, when it is plain to quite 
ordinary ears that ste is—there or thereabouts—just as long as est, would quickly 
discover for himself that the first rhythmical syllable in stefit is neither ste nor 
stet but et, about the shortness of which there is no question. Yet this common- 
sense solution of an otherwise mysterious problem has not penetrated—not in 
Scotland certainly—into university humanity rooms, nor, so far as my knowledge 
goes, have Latin or Greek text-books anywhere ever heard of it. Expressions 
such as “length of vowel by position” or “ length of syllable by position ”’ are 
now seen to be mere hashes of words. When a vowel and several consonants 
are crushed into the time of a lesser number, the vowel is plainly shorter by 
position. Whilst the view here taken of the nature of a syllable is the true one, 
an example or two of lines of verse expressed in rhythmical syllables will make 
it plain why for practical purposes we must stick to the conventional ones : 


Th| erew asr ac ing andch as ing onc ann ob iel |ea 
Bj utth el ostbr ide ofn eth erb yn eerd idth eys |ee 


The ordinary principles of syllabation, if such they can be called, are in quite 
a different category. They vary from language to language, and are largely a 
matter of convention and mechanical rule as distinguished from natural law. 
They rarely show any high degree of consistency. Only, perhaps, on one prin- 
ciple do all languages agree in this regard. Unfortunately, it is precisely about 
that principle that they are all wrong. The entity they treat as calling for 
division into syliables is the word, not an unbroken succession of vowel and 
consonant sounds ending at a break. Natural syllables, as they impose them- 
selves on the ear, are no respecters of words, and could be so only in some language 
in which every word was monosyllabic and began with a vowel. It is on that 
account that, to the eye, they are unintelligible. 

Measurement of ‘“‘ Syllables.” The ready intelligibility of conventional — 
syllables must not be allowed to lead the student astray as to the rhythmical 
facts, 
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When he hears of the measurement of syllables (even the true ones) and of 
sounds, he should now know that there is no such thing. Also, if he is told that 
the quantities of the syllables in rejoice are 1 and 2, he will point out that in rejoice 
there are only two points of force, one on e, the other on o7, and that, as three 
consecutive points are necessary to enclose two consecutive durations, we cannot 
possibly get two quantities out of vejoice. Indeed, he will say, we cannot even 
get one, for quantity, being relative, not absolute, implies the expression of one 
duration in terms of another as unit—that is, at least two durations, involving the 
syllicts of three syllables, are necessary before you have any quantity, and when 
you have any quantities at all you must have two at least. If we wish, he will 
go on to say, to measure the two syllables of rejoice otherwise than as conventional 
and in absolute clock-units of time, we must put it in a context with one or more 


added syllables, as in ' 
Rejoice and _ be glad 


Tal or I Ti [a2 

Tanl2 I 1 | 2 [slower and more dignified]. 
Rejoic - ing, sorrow - in Sorrowing, rejoic - ing Souls rejoic - ing 
2113 12 | 2¢ 12 | [22 03] 12 14 | [2 tt [1 13 | 


Here, without going further, we have already five rhythms for the same two 
syllables. I invite the reader to notice that of the two durations defined by the 
three syllicts concerned, in three cases the earlier is the unit in which the other’s 
quantity is expressed, but in the other two it is not. In the former cases the 
three syllicts suffice ; they do not in the latter. A further idea of the com- 
plexities in the number of syllables required to condition quantities may be 
arrived at by considering : 


Ye banks and braes, EAE Se Tha hem 
Ye myrtles brown, tH | 14) 14] 2 
The curfew tolls, Lem |yiee oan 


The data are the verse-phrases: the problem is to verify the quantities. In 
no case, of course, is the final 2 a quantity. The ordinary prosodist has 
no more scruples in such a case than in any other; but the ancients 
showed a practical, if unconscious, acquaintance with this principle when they 
permitted the last syllable of a line of verse to be conventionally long or short, 
implying that they did not presume to pronounce that a short in that position 
_ measured exactly 1, or a long exactly 2. - The final 2’s, then, are only rough 

durations approximating more or less to that quantity. They are there because 
their syllict is necessary for the posterior definition of the previous quantity. In 
this way we are able to verify in the first phrase the correctness of | 2 1 |. Also, 
but less directly, we can arrive at the 14, for if we repeat ‘‘ Ye banks and braes 
Ye banks,”’ the second ye is heard to be identical with the first, the sum of braes 
ye is heard to be the same as the sum of banks and (1.e. 3); also ye =braes, and 
therefore 13. In “ Ye myrtles brown,” by using the four syllicts we tell directly 
that the first three syllables are equal, but not that each quantity is 14. For 
this we have to fall back-on the general setting of such a phrase, e.g. ‘‘ Ye myrtles 
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brown and ivy.’ Without the first syllable of cvy the quantity of and could not 
be fixed at 1, so that six syllables are required to settle the first quantity, and, 
that done, the next four are settled as well. In the third phrase it is the two 
mid syllables that are equal, but again that does not determine the 14, and the 
data do not supply the first quantity at all. Making a cycle of the phrase, we 
alter nothing but brown, which becomes real 2, and thus the quantity I is arrived 
at, and leads to the next two. But in this we have used up more than the data. 
Before leaving the subject of syllables and their measurement one or two 
cautions may be necessary. Sometimes a quantity will seem too long as set 
down, being partly sound, partly silence in the reader’s rendering. This has no, 
rhythmical significance. The rhythm is the same, however staccato the reading. 
Tapping, of course, is more staccato still, being indeed a mere skeleton of the 
rhythm, or let us say a collection of the dpo tives of Aristoxenus plus the 
inherent element of varying stress. In actual reading the skeleton is fully clothed 
with flesh and blood ; the rhythm is full and rounded, flowing and natural. But 
the skeleton, though not exactly a beautiful object for the non-scientific eye, gets 
along at the same rate as the most portly ‘‘ body,” and reaches its journey’s end 
at the same moment precisely. A second caution is that certain sounds, often 
called semi-vowels, may act the part of vowels in syllabic virtue. Such, in English, 
are 1, m, n, in gentle, rhythm, isw’t, and the speech-habits of other languages include 
also other sounds functioning as occasional vowels. The case of a vowel before 
another vowel is a third point that deserves attention. It may be a syllable, 
and it may not. And between these two extremes lies a whole progressive series, 
near the centre of which we may reckon two syllables or one at pleasure, an 
ambiguity that falls in very conveniently with the needs of the poet. 
Speech-melody in Relation to Speech-Rhythm. Just as by depriving a musical 
melody of its scheme of pitches we obtained the rhythm of the melody, so by the 
reverse process we obtain, but not in full form, the melody of speech. The 
melody of speech is two removes from that of pure music, the intervening stage 
being the song with words. In this stage the consonants, which consist mainly 
of noises, are less disturbing than in speech, owing to the free play among the 
vowels that is open to the musician. No clash of unavoidable consonants, how- 
ever, can destroy the charm of beautiful speech on the lips of certain persons 
with native gifts of voice and manner, enhanced by cultivation and good taste. 
It is then that we have the melody of speech at its highest power. And what are 
its elements ? There is the varied rhythm or onward movement as the voice 
steps from vowel to vowel. There is the ‘“ quality’ by which we distinguish 
one vowel from another. There are the diversifying consonants which, with the 
vowels, are not beyond the bounds of instinctive selection and combination by 
speaker or author. There is the “ timbre ’”’ by which one voice is distinguished 
from another, especially that of man from that of woman. Then there are the 
leaps and glides up and down the musical scale, the undeterminate pitches, the 
inflections, the intonations. Lastly, we have, as the resultant of a thousand 
indefinable perfections in the organs brought into play, the voice itself, with its 
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capacity for strength and softness, its purity, its compass, its agreeableness, its 
resonance, its flexibility, its distinctness, its brilliancy—in brief, its beauty and 
capability of expressing feeling. And the resulting melody of speech is not the 
arithmetical addition of all these elements, but rather the outcome of a geometrical 
progression ; not to be envisaged, either, as their mechanical mixture, but rather 
as their chemical combination. After suggesting a structure so imposing, so 
intricate, and so unanalysable, it is very sad to confess that the sole purpose of 
raising it is to sweep it away—all but the one little element rhythm, which, we 
are insisting, is not an element at all, but a‘compound of syllicts and intervals, 
syllicts forming a graded scheme of points of force, and intervals a graded scheme 
of simply related durations or quantities. 

But changes of quality, timbre, pitch, and voice-properties are not the only 
elements of speech excluded in a study of rhythm. There is tempo, meaning 
speed or rate of progress, which by its changes may cause modification of Time 
and rhythm, but forms no element of either. Burden, also, a convenient term 
for the overloading of a syllable with consonants, may cause a difficulty in keeping 
an interval sufficiently restricted for the quantity demanded by the ear, and 
yet is no part of that quantity. The difficulty of a job and the time taken tc it 
are two separate things in thought and in fact. The question of burden is a 
very vital one in some respects. Some languages avoid it by lengthening the 
respective syllable. Greek made a mechanical rule for this purpose in verse, 
which thus assumed a different atmosphere from prose. Others are not over- 
concerned about the extra trouble. Of these, English is one. To what extent 
the Greeks and Romans avoided burden in prose or ordinary speech is not known 
—probably their tendency was towards ease—but in the case of their verse we 
are not left in doubt. Partly, perhaps, from a native instinct for smooth speech, 
but certainly largely from convention, a syllable, if it contained a vowel followed 
by as many as two consonants, was pronounced relatively long. From this 
cause all ancient verse, even of warlike type, reads with a more legato flow than 
almost any modern verse. Then there are the sense and the feeling. These, 
though they exert a strong influence on both phrasing and rhythm, are yet so 
far from forming a part of either, that they are actually a drag upon analysis, 
which is more likely to be accurate when the investigator does not know a word 
of the language except what he hears. Burden and sense are, no doubt, both 
causes of rhythmical modification, but before we explore causes, the facts to be 
accounted for must be established. No error is commoner in dealing with prosody 
_than the muddling of cause and effect, of what is so, and how it became so. 

What is included and what is excluded in rhythm having been indicated more 
or less roughly, a few words may be added on certain conceptions expressed in 
terms derived from the ancients, such as ictus, thesis, arsis, equivalence, corre- 
spondence and substitution. This will probably be best effected under the heading 

of measure-structure. 

Measure-structure. Were, in an intensified form, the available terms come 
short of expressing the known facts. It is important to understand that every 
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term expressing a duration requires a corresponding term to denote the nature 
of the point of force with which that duration begins. Normally, the longer the 
duration the stronger the point of force, cases of the reverse being in the nature 
of exceptional variations from the normal. When an interval is left unprovided 
with a sound—that is, when there is a rest—the corresponding point of force is 
felt to be latent, its mental persistence being due to previously repeated impressions 
of actual points of force. The following Table presents a summary of the cor- 
relatives referred to : 


Point of Time. Duration. 

ee beat (or unit) lo terete 
syllict syllable 

[eee measure 
or thesis-ictus thesis on pELa.. 
arsis-ictus arsis 


The three onueta, the two last of which in the order given constitute the first, 
are large-scale durations for which there is no English quantitative term. No 
terms in use among the Greeks bear witness to deeper penetration into the subject 
than onpeiov, thesis and arsis. The generalisation they imply, though implicit, 
is not yet explicit in modern theory. What a Greek musician thought of as of 


the double genus, Ir ¢, his nearest modern representative pictures to himself as 


triple é ¢ §, the former having regard to the commonest usage, the latter to the 
underlying unit-structure of a measure. The truth demands both resolution and 
non-resolution applied to any of the durations, as in the following Table, which 
also illustrates measure-structure as regards point and duration of time, Time 
(Simple, Compound and Complex), Time-genus, accent, thesis and arsis : 


FEATURES OF MEASURE-STRUCTURE. 
Ratio of thesis 
Time. Genus. to arsis, 


f | equal cha 


C | 
Cal iP eeort double PEE 


2 
Simple foe T | , 
triple, # C 


bi-duple, SC Aces easel 1 equal 2. 2.0r ais 
bi-triple, SICCE EBOCIFE if: ete equal 323 Or iis 
Compd.| tri-duplee 3/76 : CF: CC) P: Pf i FG letc. double 41206 2:1 
triple-duple, 3/606 i OP 6 : (| ete. hemiolic 3:2 \ 
duple-triple, §|6Bb : CCCP: fF ee eS 
dupletic a aa | Ce prem pete. equal tak of to 
3 


Cernplex tripletic-duple z | C P p | ‘ons | r | double 1 2 4 Of 2ycek 
dupletic-triple “ 6 Pe Califo 40.) etc. double 3:1 or 2:1 
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Anacrusis, as a really rational conception, may be explained at this point. The 
term is quantitative and connotes a weak accent leading up to a stronger one. 
Thus in r | 2 1 | arsis 1 is also anacrusis. In ? 1} | 2 1 |, ?+14 is anacrusis 
to 2, and ? is anacrusis to arsis 14. In ?| 2 1 | anacrusis is less than arsis 
I or rd. 

Compound Time, in addition to its new thesis and arsis, still retains those of 
Simple Time as subordinate. Complex Time, like simple, can also be compounded 
on the same principle, but is rarer. Certain measures are classical feet: | f ? | 
trochaic, |? § § | dactylic, | ? f | spondaic dactyl,|? ~ : f | cretic. Some. 
classical feet, since they begin with arsis, are not measures: § |? iambic, — P | f 
anapaestic, f~ |? spondaic anapaest, P|? & bacchiac. Certain compound 
measures are classical metra: |? & : ? § | trochaic, |P EF : f FF | ae 
Some classical metra are not measures: ~ |? P : f iambic, Bofic| 
anapaestic. It is in the iambic foot and metron that classical prosodic error finds 
a free field wherein to run riot. The mingling of the double genus and the pyrrhic 
equal genus, so common in English, was unknown in Greek. The mingling of 
the double genus (| 2 1 |) and the dupletic equal genus (|%°¢ |) is one of the 
commonest features of both, and is an example of what is called the substitution 
of equivalents. It destroys correspondence of thesis and arsis, 2 being exchanged 
for 14, and 1 also for 14, but preserves identity of measure-quantity. These 
three sentences require careful study by all who care to understand modern and 
ancient metres ; they illustrate the terms equivalence, substitution and tone- 
correspondence. 

They fall to be supplemented by one more statement more important still, 
if that be possible. The bi-triple measure |? ~ : ? § | is a pure compound 
trochee. How does the ‘‘compound iambus”’ arise? The answer is, that in all 
music and in all observed languages the iambic form is obtained from the trochaic 
one by the removal of its final arsis (which, of course, is a subordinate arsis) to 
the initial position, thus: §|f ~ : ?. And the structure of the iambic form, 
from this point of view, is arsis of a subordinate measure Gels thesis of 
principal measure | f, arsis of principal measure ~ :, thesis of subordinate 
measure : f. When the subordinate measure in the compound “trochee”’ is 

ti a ‘the changes involved take parallel form, and we arrive at Sele Fr be: 
A complex statement this for a thing very simple. It must be faced, however, 
for it has a most important bearing on one of the most serious errors of the 
Greek grammarians. 

This being the end of the constructive section of the chapter, a summary 
may be useful. 


Outstanding Principles of Speech Rhythm. 

I. In the rhythm of speech the sounds that count are syllables; more 
specifically, syllabic points-of-force (onsets, accents, blows or ictuses) ; still more 
specifically, vowel points of force (onsets, etc.); briefly, what I have called 
syllicts. 
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2. The phonetical material of a syllable counts only in so far as the vowel- 
sound with which it begins must be present in the minimum amount practically 
necessary to carry the syllict. Syllicts are the only events in a rhythmical phrase. 

3. Syllicts vary in strength or loudness, some being specifiable as principal. 
A principal syllict acts both as a measure-ictus and thesis-ictus, and is usually 
called an accent. 

4. Accents generally occur at equal intervals—in which case we have equal 
periodicity in its simplest form—but variety may be added by intervals related 
as the numbers 2, 3, 44, transition being possible from any one to any other. 

5. The rhythmical material starting with one accent or principal syllict and 
extending to the next, constitutes a measure, replaceable by an equal measure, 
or, in cases of measure-variation, by an equivalent measure. The replacing of a 
measure in either way is called substitution. 

6. A simple measure, by a natural division, consists of thesis and arsis, the 
ictus of the latter, called arsis-ictus, being, in cases of unit-subdivision, stronger 
than any other outside the thesis-ictus. If thesis is equal to arsis, we have the 
equal genus, and the Time is duple ; if double, the double genus, and the Time 
is triple. A compound measure consists of two or more simple measures, the 
first part acting as thesis to the second’s arsis. 

7. Expressed in terms of a suitable unit or beat, the interval starting with one 
syllict and extending to the next is called the quantity of the syllable starting 
with the earlier. 

8. Quantities range from 4 to 44, and include at least 3, #, 1, 14, 2, 2}, and 3, 
subject to considerable limitations of possible transition. Here we have quantity- 
variation. : 

g. A syllable may occasionally be replaced by a silence of approximately 
equal quantity called a rest, and either may be slightly increased in duration by 
a pause. As the sound preceding a rest, strictly speaking, has no specific quantity, 
it is obvious that neither can the rest. 

10. A measure is built on some distinct accentual plan applied to beats or units, 
latent or expressed, and called its Time. Beat-variation is common. 

11. The rhythm of a measure includes the Time and the scheme of quantities. 

12. It is possible to establish and verify an analysis of the rhythm of a speech- 
phrase by tapping beats, quantities or measures as required, the taps being 
simply reproductions of accents and other syllicts, or of beat-ictuses, latent or 
expressed. All notations are verified by combining the four methods. The 
student should practise till he acquires confidence, remembering that, if he 
sophisticates a natural reading or his beating of time, he is lost. 


2. DESTRUCTIVE. 


Preliminary Objections refuted. As the substance of these principles appeared 
in an embryotic form in a lecture delivered well over a quarter of a century ago, 
and again, still marred by much inaccurate analysis, in my pamphlet The Basis 
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of English Rhythm, published in 1904, there has been ample opportunity for 
criticism ; and it has been amply taken advantage of. The pamphlet immediately 
incurred the hostility of orthodox prosodists committed to what they appropriately 
call “‘ views,’ that is, brain-spinnings divorced from experiment and reality. 
_ Nothing about their attacks impressed me more than the reckless way in which 
they bandied about terms to which they did not seem to think it necessary to 
attach any precise meaning, or, indeed, any meaning at all. I will begin by 
replying to a few of the criticisms that seem to be worth it, either on their own 
account or by reason of the authority of the critics, and, in doing so, I will go 
_about to contrive that out of the collision there may emerge some small degree of 
illumination. 

And first it was objected that my methods were those of music,: that verse 
could not be a department of music, nor English verse in waltz or jig time. The 
reader must have noticed that my methods are observing, analysing, testing and 
recording. I trust and believe these are the methods, not merely of music, but of 
all other scientific research. As for verse not being “‘ merely a department of 
music,” it is fairly obvious to quite ordinary people that it is not a department of 
music at all. The critic evidently imagines when he sees ? and § used for 2 and 
I, that this is music, whereas it is only arithmetic, and not much of that. Again, 
while it is true that rare and extreme lines such as ‘‘ The way was long, the wind 
was cold” 


Ti aA AN YR iP yall Leesa lea a PR 
and “ I am monarch of all I survey ”’ 
Tet ies] ark dy Oe eee ae Nee 


if repeated naturally and continuously would serve perfectly well as a waltz- 
movement—anyone can try the experiment—what would either the waltzer or 
he of the jigs make of a movement like 


“ And quoted odes and jew - els five-words long, 
Sowers bas ma tseeigis fond ab ipi2ue 
That on the stretched fore-fin - ger of all time 
int Chines MMS eS Sanam Ae Iie Ra Sle kd Ine aa 
Spar - kle for ev - er.” 

(i Saee 2ier talib GUL 


a type which, in frequency is to that of the simpler lines as a hundred or a thousand 
to one? Has the critic ever listened, one wonders, to the effect of a waltz or to 
the structure and tempo of a jig? Oris he simply at the mercy of catchwords ? 

A second objection is that ‘“ to call rhythm the regular recurrence of accent 
is to lay down not a definition, but a postulate.” Now—taking this partial 
statement for what it is—accents do frequently recur at regular intervals. What 
are accents but the heart-beats of speech. What are heart-beats but the accents 


4 
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of that organ. All normally constituted people hear them. If the critic does 
not, he is plainly destitute of a faculty, the possession of which alone would 
justify expression of opinion. Either that, or his idea of the nature of a postulate 
is something of an idiosyncrasy. 

Another objection is that my “ theory’ or “system ’”’ makes the mistake of 
confounding the accentual and quantitative scheme of the syllables, as read, 
with the conception of their rhythm in the mind. To which I reply that this 
“mistake ’’ is precisely the highest merit of my notations, provided these happen 
to be correct. When I form in my mind a conception of the rhythm of a line of 
verse,—and no reasonable person does so without referring it tosome known or 
presumed type—lI certainly also read the line with that same rhythm. What 
this critic accuses me of appears to be sanity. It seems to me that a person with 
one conception in his head, and another at variance with it on his lips would show 
he was suffering from some malady calling for diagnosis and treatment. The 
only known way of getting at the rhythm in a man’s mind is to take it from his 
own mouth, not in the shape of his description or his analysis of it, but in that of 
his actual reading. Finally, I fail to see the applicability of words like “‘ theory ” 
or “system” to what is only procedure, the scientific procedure of listening, 
analysing and recording. 

Again, it seems the “‘ system ”’ does not express the “ contest between quantity 
and accent which constitutes the charm of good English verse.’”’ Here we have 
a brilliant and, unfortunately, too common example of the confusion of terms, 
and therefore of thought, which it is the perhaps fatuous ambition of this chapter 
to dissipate. Between events and intervals there is no contest. How could 
there be? They belong to two different categories of thought, to two different 
phases of human experience, to two planes that have no line of contact. Ifa 
clock strikes at one, and then again at two, how could these strokes come into 
collision with the interval between them ? How could there be a contest between 
two dots and the straight line joining them ? Now accents are strokes, a particular 
sort of event, and quantities are intervals. The association or union of these, 
certainly not their contest, may contribute charm, the charm of rhythm. Charm 
may also be lent by discreet departures from commonplace prose accentuation, 
as when we say milk-white for milk-white, or “ that are not steered ”’ for “ that 
are not steered,” or “‘ And with forced fingers rude”’ for “ with forced.” Here, 
without doubt, there is a contest, a contest between prose-accent and verse-ictus. 
But one of them must win. If prose-accent wins, the verse is being read as 
prose ; in the other event, as verse. If neither wins, that is, if the voice hovers 
in uncertainty betwixt the two, there is no rhythm, and, therefore, it is to be 
feared, not much charm. To the charm of the prose reading of verse, be it right 
or wrong, I dare avow my own personal insensibility. 

Nothing I have said, however, precludes the toning down by sundry 
expedients of excessively harsh violations of the prose rhythm, that is, of the 
sense. If no expedient meets an exceptional case, it may be that for a passing 
moment normal rhythm whether of verse or prose is not observed, the motto for 
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such an emergency being ‘‘ Muddle through somehow.” Even muddle, at a 
pinch, may be not without charm for a fleeting Bohemian mood. Besides, the 
motto is a national favourite. 

Pitch is puzzling. A distinguished prosodist has called in question a statement 
of mine to the effect that in ‘‘ Take your own time, Annie ”’ spoken encouragingly, 
“own ”’ has normally the higher pitch and “ time” the stronger accent. When 
asked to specify the respective effects on meaning of the two accentuations your 
own time, your dwn time, he answered that in the one case you emphasise the 
substantive, in the other the adjective! Asked again what is the effect on meaning 
according as you do one or other of these two things, he replied that, if we lay 
predominant stress on own, we neglect the “substantive,” if on time, the 


“adjectival ’’!! Still pressed, his third answer was that the point of his reply 
lay in the fact that one person emphasises the noun predominantly, another 
does not!!! It was time to stop. Any undistinguished small boy uses the two 


accentuations every day of his life with infallible correctness and feeling for the 
variation in meaning. The truth is that many prosodists, like many other 
people, are unable to distinguish between high pitch and strong accent. From 
one point of view this is due to a defect of hearing, from another a defect of 
intelligence. They sometimes put down in set words quite correctly that strong 
accent is the greater force that is put into one blow than into another, causing, 
not any change of pitch, but a louder sound with greater amplitude of vibrations ; 
that a harder blow on a note does not alter its pitch, that is, does not alter the 
number of vibrations produced in a given time. All this is set out—on paper— 
by certain prosodists as if they understood all about it. Yet thése prosodists 
do not hesitate the very next moment to use language which gives the lie to their 
pseudo-scientific explanations. They are quite as ready to say that sounds are 
measured from high pitch as from strong accent, that is, from a duration of time 
in which there is no point as from a point of time in which there is almost nothing 
but point. Without appreciable duration of time there can be no pitch; with 
appreciable duration of time there can be no blow or point from and to which 
any measurement is possible. If you suggested to a prosodist that the time 
elapsing between 1.15 and 1.30 is measurable, he would‘see the sense of it just as 
other people do; and if you spoke to him about the time elapsing between half 
an hour and a quarter of an hour, he would again, just like other people, see the 
nonsense of it. But turn him into the field of rhythm and pitch and accent, 
and there is no limit to the antics of unreason in which he will indulge. 

Scores of other objections have been taken, mostly perverse and ignorant, 
when not of quite trifling character. Of the former sort, one example may 
suffice. The “system” is charged with “ postulating’’ triple Time and 
arbitrary quantities “‘ with which anything may be proved’’; and the notation 
is pronounced “ totally inadequate.’ How “ postulating ”’ the false, or adopting 
principles arbitrarily, would enable a person to “‘ prove anything’ may be left 
to the phrase-makers to say: I address myself to an objection not quite so wild. 
It may be.admitted that some read verse and speak prose in a fashion so jerky, 
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irregular or even tumultuous, that, rhythmically, neither head nor tail can be 
made of them. These persons, naturally, are not to be taken as models. The 
bulk of people read verse rhythmically, that is, with an underlying conception of 
ordered movement communicable to the listener, Amongst their number are 
individuals singled out by general consent as good readers. It is to them I have 
preferred to listen. From them and their reading, not from an arbitrary imagina- 
tion, have I mistakenly or otherwise gleaned triple Time and its corresponding 
quantities. If I am in error, the unusual course I follow of supplying, not only 
notations, but tests of their correctness, is really furnishing weapons for my own 
undoing. Hostile criticism, however, has left my tests severely alone. The 
correction of my notations fell, by default, to myself, a very consoling thing for 
the amour-propre of the analyst, no doubt, but holding out slender promise of 
progress for the subject. The question of the adequacy of the notation would 
have to be settled in its bearing on the purpose the notation proposed to itself. 
None of the hostile critics seem to see this. What is the matter with the notations 


5 2, aah Shia f, if they express the facts? And if, by exception, this grouping — 
of quantities has the accent on the first, and the reader is told that the symbol 
immediately to the right of an upright bar bears the accent, where does the 
inadequacy of the notations|12]|, | _ |, |%f | come in? Another 
point is that, however my triple Time was arrived at, I have certainly not, as 
the charge runs, proved anything by its means. Triple Time is a conclusion, 
not a starting-point.. It is somewhat surprising to notice how many otherwise 
able professors and scholars miss the whole position. On the other hand, like 
an oasis in a desert, one professor of English literature has confessed that he would 
have to realise in actual practice what the notations were saying on paper before 
he formed any judgment upon them. Unfortunately, this refreshing insight is 
rare. The last thing to be seen is frequently the obvious. Practically everybody 
notices the general effect we call rhythm. . To trace that effect to its true cause 
and source is the aim of these pages. And it is ‘‘ views’ and preconceptions 
and associations with bookish terms of obscure denotation.and connotation that 
bar the way. Some people want to start with a full-fledged definition of rhythm. 
They hunger after a catchword. If one might offer them a frank piece of advice, 
it would be to practise rhythms till these become, if not real friends, at least 
bowing acquaintances. Faculty cannot be acquired by turning up a dictionary, 
or by picking up phrases that sound well. And without the key of a certain 
modest faculty there is no entering at the gate of rhythm. 

Blind Discipleship to the Ancients. Waving replied to specific objections 
taken to my former efforts to clear up the true nature of rhythm, I now propose, 
in the light thus shed, to examine the current teaching of the prosodists. In 
the first place, certain conceptions, such as organic rhythm, Time and measure, 
are either unknown to them, or appear in their presentment as a mere blur. As 
things are, to mention rhythm in their hearing is to speak a foreign tongue. 
They have the word, indeed, but they use it in a vague, general, uninvestigable 
sense, whose content is exhausted the moment the word is uttered. On the other 
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hand, with the conception of rhythm laid down in these pages, there is thrown 
open a field of investigation the extent of which is practically unlimited. This will 
appear more clearly as we proceed. Some prosodists affect to consider difficulties 
and differences about terms to be mere matters of definition. No error could be 
more complete or more lamentable. The things in question all exist as actual 
things heard, call them what one will; and the point is that it is precisely with 
the things themselves that the prosodists are not acquainted. If they were, 
they would describe them in some way or other so as to be intelligible. Joshua 
Steele managed this 150 years ago, though his terms are almost all different from 
those in vogue at the present day. But then he had facts behind him, and defined 
his terms. If we look into the usual manner of dealing with the simpler terms 
and notions—with syllable, quantity, accent, ictus, and the like,—we shall easily 
discover how it is that prosodists do not and can not attain to any adequate 
conception of the more complex phenomena. Historically, the roots of the 
mischief are to be traced to blind discipleship to the ancients, with whom the 
prosodists are joint heirs of an earlier set of purely bookish system-mongers. All 
these failed to understand one or two inquirers of still more ancient date who, 
without touching bottom, yet succeeded in bringing to the surface scattered 
fragments of the truth. Starting with an inheritance of baseless and unmeaning 
-prepossessions, with untrained faculty as guide, and neglect of tests as method, 
what could prosodists do but straggle over a desert taking one mirage after another 
for solid reality ? To the proof. 

_ Importance of Technical Terms. Clear Conceptions versus Haziness of Terms. 
Though it is quite possible to possess considerable insight into the nature of 
rhythm without the mediation of language at all, yet if substantial progress is to 
be made in the study, still more if there is to be intercommunication regarding it 
between man and man, a set of clearly defined technical terms is more than 
desirable. And, indeed, in the case of most persons these will be found absolutely 
necessary to ensure the fixing of thought on the essentials. It is not that nature 
has divided the material into a certain fixed number of categories with well-defined 
boundaries. Quite the reverse ; between almost every category and each of its 
neighbours there is a borderland where one melts gradually into another, This 
is a different state of things from a general haze in which we discern clearly nothing 
at all, as in a landscape where through the mist one takes for a road what to 
another is a river, and a stump is a man if somebody says itis. If thought, then, 
is to be fruitful of result, it must be conducted by means of clear and definite 
categories. This will not prevent an occasional honest confession that some part 
of the material lies neither clearly in one category nor clearly in another ; it will 
rather make it incumbent to specify wherein this particular material is refractory 
to norma! treatment. Of the two extremes, the error of hazy obscurity and that 
of forced delimitation, the former is the commoner and the more disastrous. 
Under cover of it a writer’s terms may be so comprehensive or nebulous that he 
can make any statement he pleases without being called in question ; or, if he 
happens to be placed in that dilemma he has an unfailing refuge in some deeper 
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gloom behind. The prosodist says just what he likes, the reader thinks what he 
likes, the critic thinks and sometimes says what he likes, and everybody concerned 
is just as wise as before. As no part of the field is ever effectually occupied, there 
is no base of operations for advancing into, much less exploring or mastering, the 
country beyond. In no subject is it possible for the terms in current use to be 
more obscure and more alien to the subject-matter than they are in rhythm. 
.From such conditions and in face of all obstacles the present chapter seeks a 
way out, and it is hoped to set the truth about rhythm in a clearer light by 
employing the errors, assumptions and obscurities just alluded to as a background 
for it, or vice versa, not hesitating to heighten the shadow if that will help the 
end in view. On the constructive side, an attempt will incidentally be made to 
show how the available stock of technical terms may be made to cover the ground 
with the greatest possible economy. This will involve the rejection of terms for 
what is false or irrelevant. On another hand, terms used vaguely and generally 
will require to be differentiated and delimited. Lastly, terms at present wasted 
on uses of little consequence may be diverted to more important purposes hitherto 
unrecognised by prosodists, and in any case unprovided for. Though no words, 
however skilfully chosen and manipulated, can ever express the full truth, it is 
almost safe to assert, in a general way, that to master the significance of a good 
set of terms is to be half-way through a subject ; whilst, to misinterpret them 
may condemn the person guilty of it to lie floundering indefinitely on its threshold. 
In Prof. Saintsbury’s remarkable work, History of English Prosody, teeming with 
interest though it be, not the least remarkable feature is that not a single technical 
term adopted or invented by him is so defined or described as to be intelligible, 

Multiplication of Speech-elements and False Nomenclature. All languages 
present, in addition to their phonetical content, three outstanding features, the 
combination of which, but for that content, might appropriately be called their 
melody. There is the stress or accent element, the quantity element and the 
pitch element. Looking to man’s nature, the nature of his organs of speech, and 
indeed the nature of things at large, a language without all three is inconceivable ; 
even what is called monotone, but is only monotonous, soon gets unendurable. 
If, as is demonstrably the case, these three elements, stress or accent, quantity 
and pitch—by whatever names we call them—cover all the ground in question, 
it is plain that any system of nomenclature pretending to cover four or more 
elements is false to the facts. Now any reader of books, magazine articles, 
critical notices and letters to the editor on prosody, rhythm and the like, is aware 
that a new nomenclature has arisen within recent times which adds to the three 
essential elements just specified three more, viz., stress-accent, quantity-accent 
and pitch-accent. If he has not studied the subject he naturally supposes that 
six elements of language have been disentangled by recent analysis, and, when 
he notices that the authors include the highest professional prosodists, the greatest 
scholars and even distinguished literary men, he as naturally concludes that no 
doubt can exist on matters on which there seems to be such general agreement, 
and which are vouched for on such lofty authority. But if he becomes a humble 
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student and examines the evidence for himself, he will be astonished to discover, 
under all the superfluity of terms, only the three elements we have called accent, 
quantity and pitch. If he looks to the perpetrators of the superfluous terms for 
enlightenment, he is doomed to disappointment. If he tells them he hears quite 
a hierarchy of variations in stress ranging from strong to weak, processions of 
syllables of various durations long and short, and a whole gamut of variations 
of pitch ranging from high to low, and asks what any one of the three double- 
barrelled terms adds to all or any of these, he can elicit no intelligible answer. 
- Driven back on one’s own hypotheses, one might reason somewhat thus : Perhaps 
these learned men really make no claim to a knowledge of six elements, perhaps 
their six terms are only pairs of duplicates. Well, in that case, let them say so ; 
but, in any case, why wantonly obscure the truth? I try another hypothesis. 
Perhaps by stress-accent and the rest they mean strong stress, long quantity and 
high pitch. But, in that case again, why do they not say so? And why do they 
never impart confidence by telling how strong, and how long and how high ? 
And where are their terms for weak stress, short quantity and low pitch? If, 
as appears, they have no others than these, how is it that with simple self- 
explaining pairs available, like strong and weak stress, long and short quantity, 
high and low pitch, they have recourse to the disparate, misleading pairs, stress- 
accent and weak stress, quantity-accent and short quantity, pitch-accent and 
low pitch ? Science and nomenclature alike seem to have “ gane clean gyte,” 
that is, being interpreted, ‘‘ gone quite mad.” The conclusion seems to me, I 
confess, quite sound and reasonable. And I leave it there, only expressing my 
personal amazement that men of such prodigious ability in any subject can hide 
from themselves their blank ignorance of any other to the extent of posing and 
being accepted as authorities on it. They may or may not have read the best 
works on metre and rhythm, but what avails it if neither they nor the authors 
of these works have trained the hearing faculty. Faculty does not come by 
reading. The mere fact that so many of our leading men should think it does 
points to a serious flaw in our systems of education. 

On the general point of the abuse of terms I have, parenthetically, to confess 
that on the first page of The Basis of English Rhythm (1904), I use terms in a 
way that, though not actually wrong, is calculated to mislead and play into the 
hands of the misleaders. I speak of rhythm as “ a succession of tones or syllables 
punctuated by accents.”’ A student proceeding no farther might gather that it 
is tones and syllables that are rhythmical—not the tonicts and syllicts—and thus 
be confirmed in an error that has dogged the progress of rhythmical study for 
over two thousand years. I can only lament and withdraw the offending 
expression. 


Errors ABouT ACCENTS. 


| “Latin and Greek accent.” Coming to the special consideration of accent it 
is very striking that here also, as in the wider field, it is classical vagaries that 
are mainly responsible for the propagation of all manner of error and confusion, 
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We are told, and no one doubts, that verse in Latin and Greek was written 
quantitatively. But we now know that, whether verse accent is consciously 
attended to or not, all regular quantitative schemes already imply accentual 
ones, even at the cost of interference with prose accent; and that the greater 
the regularity, the more pronounced and characteristic is the accentual scheme. 
Moreover, the statement, as has often been pointed out, is hardly correct, being 
belied, for example, in Latin hexameters, by the last two feet, the most critical 
and important. For though “fortes ad aratra”’ possesses the right quantities 
for final position, it is not admissible there, because the involved ictus on tes 
would be a violation of natural word-accent, which, in that position, must be 
observed. The Romans, though frequently with some obscurity due, no doubt, 
to the vague intrusion of feeling for accent, certainly meant by accentus simply 
pitch or higher pitch. Thus “ pitch-accent”’ is pitch-pitch, or accent-accent ! 
To the conception of accent they had not consciously awaked, though when they 
associated with syllables in certain positions in verse what they called ictus or 
percussio they were unconsciously under its influence. Ictus for them, however, 
lay not in the reading of verse, but in the beating of time to that reading. They 
were not acquainted with the rhythmical law that a normally constituted human 
being does not, in beating time, have any ictus or stress in his hand or foot which 
is not also in his tongue and in his brain. - At this we need not wonder when we 
consider that the harmonious correspondence of the human organs in all that per- 
tains to accent is hardly recognised even at the present day. There are people 
who imagine they can accent the first syllable of ‘“cano Trojae” and follow 
it up with the ictus on the second. The mere idea of such distortion causes 
them no distress, though the feat would stagger Jacques Dalcroze. A 
simple and obvious experiment would banish their delusion, but, unfortunately, 
experiment is just what they shun. The whole question of accent, pitch, ictus 
and quantity is simple when regarded in the light of observation, application of 
tests, and modern law. Let us try to unravel it. We have reason to believe 
that, in the prose of Latin, those syllables were accented which the Romans tell 
us received a higher pitch, because these are the very syllables that are accented 
at the present day in the daughter languages ; and because, while the transforma- 
tion of higher pitch into stronger stress is an unknown and inconceivable 
phenomenon, the persistence of accent is a well-known philological law. Also, 
apart from tradition, we have reason to believe that in isolated Latin words, 
as well as frequently in connected speech, the Romans may have pronounced 
accented syllables with a higher pitch, because we, in our own language, do pre- 
cisely the same thing. But to believe that, in living, connected speech, the 
Romans always made strong stress and high pitch coincide is to attribute 
to Latin a monstrosity and poverty of resource which are absolutely incredible. 
For it is not on record that any language of modern times is so barbarous as to 
exhibit no marks of a differentiation of the functions of these two elements. As 
to ictus, we have every reason to believe that it denoted accent falling in certain 
regular places in a regular series of quantities, suchas + 0. 4O0LVt UL 
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or + —~ + — ~; for wherever such series now occur, whether in speech, 
song or dance, whether in China or Peru, it is always with an accent just 
where the ictus was said to fallin Latin. Also we are justified in asserting that, 
where ictus did not coincide with word-accent, the latter was simply ousted, just 
as it is wherever the same phenomenon occurs in any modern verse or music. 

_The same line of remark is exactly applicable to Greek, with the reservation 
that, whilst Latin respected word-accent in certain positions, in no position did 
Greek hamper itself by any such scruple,—one evidence among many that Greek 
was a more primitive language, and that the origin of verse-movements is to be 
sought not in language at all, but in music and the dance, arts which in their 
own interests regard language as fair game. 

Classical Accent ‘“‘one of Puich.’’ A prosodist, on reading the foregoing 
paragraph objects to it that it assumes in Latin and Greek what one has no right 
to assume, viz., the existence of accent as we understand it, his contention being 
that, if accent had so existed, the Romans and Greeks would have perceived it 
and described it, just as they perceived and described changes of pitch. And 
in support of this contention he points out, rightly or wrongly, that ‘‘ the best 
accredited scholars hold classical accent to have been one of pitch, which only 
changed to one of stress some centuries after the beginning of the Christian era.”’ 
To this—though it is a grave business to differ from authorities so weighty-——I 
reply that, for more reasons than it would ever be possible to specify, all such 
contentions ‘are both a priori and a posteriori radically unsound. Nevertheless, 
I subjoin samples of these reasons just as they occur to me. Their cumulative 
value, I submit, is overwhelming : 

I. Though melody in music is not possible without accent, it is little over 
three hundred years since its discovery and application in a notation. 

2. It was probably still later when accent for any practical purpose was dis- 
covered in English ; and there has been signal failure on the part of leading 
grammarians, such as Brachet in French and Fornaciari in Italian, to perceive 
and describe the same element. 

3. For two hundred years most prosodists and grammarians, when their 
minds were not a blank on the subject, have betrayed extreme confusion in 
their attempts to delimit accent, pitch, and quantity. 

4, Even now the amount of confusion about three elements on ‘planes of 
thought and experience so absolutely distinct and disparate is amazing. — 
5. The bulk of musical people, for lack of conscious perception of accent, 
have no idea how to set about writing down the rhythm of a musical phrase, 
however simple, and however often repeated. 
6. Though all music teems with accent there are able musicians and writers 
on music (e.g. Wallaschek) who have no conception of its necessity and of its true 
- function in measurement. 

_ 7. Though all existing languages teem with accent, many travellers and 
- grammarians, misled by their own lack of faculty, report its absence. 

_ 8. Ordinary people, when asked to locate accent, frequently point to high 
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pitch. This error is far commoner than is generally believed. Yet children can 
make the distinction after a few minutes’ explanation. 

g. Pitch variations have all along, both in music and in speech, been easily 
perceived and, in music, more or less accurately recorded. 

to. No person can sing or hear any melody without mentally imputing accents, 
nor pronounce without them the shortest phrase from Latin or Greek or any 
other language ; their presence being easily attested by the observation of corre- 
sponding bodily movements, such as marching, tapping and beating time. 

rr. Assuming Latin and Greek to have lacked accent, and surrounding lan- 
guages to have possessed it, the radical difference would have been too pronounced 
to escape the attention of those who spoke those languages. 

12. Seeing that no human being at the present day is able to utter a normal 
phrase of half-a-dozen words in any language without accenting more or fewer 
of its syllables, it seems incredible that such a power (!) should have been possessed 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

13. A power that deprives of an incalculable range of expression both of 
thought and emotion, and reduces to disuse a faculty exercised by every child 
at birth, seems hardly worth having. 

14. It is nowhere recorded in scientific philology, nor, in the nature of the 
case, could it be recorded, that high pitch ever has developed into strong accent. 
It is nowhere shown to be a rational thing that two elements of speech belonging 
to such diverse planes of thought as high pitch and strong stress, the one implying 
duration of sound, the other point of sound, could ever meet or have anything 
in common. Can “accredited ”’ scholars whisper pitch ? 

15. Variations of pitch, as contrasted with variations of accent, are unstable 
and local. For example, Glasgow and any Fife town, agreeing in accents, differ 
greatly in pitch-variation. 

16, Accent-variation in different parts of the same country is all but non- 
existent. 

17. Wherever earlier and later stages of a civilised language are compared, 
accent-variation is, on the whole, found stable. 

18. In single words, high pitch, when there is variation at all, goes more 
frequently than not with accent ; and in some languages and dialects, Wendish 
for example, the feature is said to be very marked even in connected speech. 

1g. Just where the higher pitch is reported to have been in the parent lan- 
guages, just there in the derived Romanic and Romaic tongues do you almost 
invariably find the accent. A person’s “‘ accent ’’ consists mainly of his intona- 
tions, and these are the first and chief features we notice in his speech, because, 
not being ours, they appear odd. On the other hand, the fact that he accents 
the same syllables as ourselves passes wholly unnoticed, by ancients as by moderns, 
because there is nothing odd about it. Can the ‘‘ accredited” scholars tell a 
man’s “‘accent’”’ from his whispered speech ? 

20. As long as accent, common to all languages, was analytically undif- 
ferentiated from pitch, and all the speakers of any one language used the same 
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accents, it was natural not to hear them, and most natural to observe intonations 
which vary from district to district, and are, indeed, among the leading features 
that distinguish the dialects of districts from one another. 

a1. If the Romans gave rules for the pitch they observed, without noticing 
the accent (by which, nevertheless, they were bound to be influenced uncon- 
sciously), and if the Greeks, in order to create or preserve a polite standard in 
an element manifestly provincial and variable, invented symbols for it, these are, 
at least, natural things to have done. The same does not hold for accent, seeing 
that, apart from words not heard but merely seen in books, errors in it are rare 
or non-existent. 

22. There is no evidence that people parted from modern knowledge by space 
succeed in disentangling accent, any more than did the ancients who were parted 
from it by time. : 

23. While it is easy to catch and reproduce variations of accent without 
paying any attention to them, or even realising their existence, and, while it is 
extremely easy to notice alien or odd variations of pitch, it is so difficult to re- 
produce these that only very clever mimics can make an approximation to them. 
What Lowland Scot, in spite of perfect agreement as to accents, ever heard his 
familiar intonations reproduced by a Cockney actor ? 

24. The modern Greeks, French and Italians have all the paraphernalia of 
accent and pitch possessed by other nationalities. If they derived their accents 
from the pitches of the parent languages, where did they get their own pitches ? 

25. It seems to be too foolish a thing to be true that a people would cast off 
its old pitches as worn out, put on accents instead, then reassume the old useless 
encumbrance or fabricate a fresh one just where it was. before. Was all 
this done of set purpose, or in obedience to some complex instinct ? 

26. Seeing that the Greeks and Romans jointly or severally produced “ with- 
out accent”’ the greatest literature and art in the world, should not modern 
peoples substitute high pitch for strong accent, leaving it to their Education 
Departments to say what should be done with the remaining accents that would 
still be stronger than the others—a thing not to be tolerated among free, demo- 
cratic syllables ? 

27. Did also other peoples derive their accents from the high pitches of their 
ancestors? Ifnot, why not? And where did they get them ? 

28. If other peoples did derive their accents in this way, why, amongst all 
the languages, civilised and uncivilised, cannot one be specified as at that par- 
ticular stage of culture that may be called the pitch-period of speech develop- 
ment. 

29. If high pitch develops or degenerates—which, is not said—into strong 
stress as a general principle, does natural law see to it that the balance is restored 
by the reverse process acting on high pitch ? 

30. Seeing that pitch implies some appreciable duration of time filled by so 
many vibrations per second beyond the power of the human ear to discriminate, 
and that an accent depends for its effect solely on being apprehended as occurring 
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at a point of time, it seems impossible to conceive any physical process by which 
a high pitch, caused by a certain speed of vibration, and ceasing as pitch when 
the number of vibrations gets down to the necessary to represent roughly a mere 
point of time, could suddenly blossom out to an accentual blow, and at the same 
time recreate the syllable that by this time, of course, must also have been reduced 
to a state of metaphysical nothingness. But supposing process and miraculous 
result to be all right, and that the process lasted a century or two, what did the 
ancients do for a language during the period of disintegration and annihilation. 
Did they communicate by writing ? Or speak Hebrew? And was the resur- 
rection of the language gradual or sudden? As a merely physical question, it 
is all very puzzling. And the people who believe that high pitch turned to strong 
accent, though they include great intellects, “‘ specialists’ and ‘ authorities,” 
give no help. But perhaps the change from high pitch to strong accent was not 
a process at all, and not physical. Ifso, how was it effected ? Did an emperor 
one fine morning issue an edict to the effect that as he was tired of hearing one 
pitch higher than the others, no one after a certain date should be allowed to 
speak in anything but monotone, and that by way of compensation for the loss 
of high pitch on any syllable everyone was to impose, on that syllable, at its 
head, its middle, or its end, as he, the emperor, should from time to time deter- 
mine, a sudden blow loud enough to be heard by all but classical prosodists ? 
31. If in Greek and Latin pitch did duty for accent, to whisper love in those 
languages was an impossibility. Which is the more likely to be false, the testi- 
mony of the poets or the whisperability of the pitches of the spoken language ? 
These thirty-one propositions of mingled reasoning, fact and sarcasm, all too 
weak for the case, might be increased without limit. The change in question, 
if it ever happened, must have happened somehow. If the vouchers for it have 
no evidence to lead as to how it did happen, it is at least incumbent on them 
to show, by appeal to laws and phenomena within our reach, how it might have 
happened. But they neither listen nor reason nor experiment. Meantime, how- 
ever grave the step and much as it grieves me, I must throw “ the best accredited 
scholars ”’ and their fantastical theory ruthlessly overboard, in the cherished hope 
that younger men not so “ accredited ’’ and not so case-hardened may be en- 
lightened enough and bold enough to regard the act as justifiable homicide. 
Ancient and Modern “ Accent.” Seeing that the ancients, in their analysis of 
speech, had not disentangled accent, they could not fall into any confusion of 
expression in regard to the distinction between that element and pitch. For 
example, they kept ictus separate from pitch, the latter being a matter for the 
voice, the former for the other organs as well. The blunder, accordingly, is 
purely modern. It may be worth while in this connection to compare the ancient 
with the modern attitude. If the Greeks and Romans had told us explicitly 
that, in isolated words, there was higher pitch on the syllables now pronounced 
with stronger stress, we might readily have believed them, for in our own 
language, as has been said, that is precisely what is done at the present day ; 
by a kind of physical sympathy we often raise the voice on the same syllables 
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that we stress. The difficulty arises in connected speech. For whilst we hear 
languages spoken in which the two phenomena occur together on the same syllable 
more frequently than not, we know no language in which they coincide invariably. 
A thousand changing moods and emotions, not a few mental attitudes—chief of 
them contrasted finality and suspension—demand for their expression variations 
of pitch that are no respecters of accents. May not the ancient languages have 
been in the same position? May not Greek vowels with acute or circumflex 
symbols have been generally pronounced with higher pitch in isolated words and 
only frequently in connected speech? It seems incredible that Greek, in its 
capacity for differentiation between the functions of accent and pitch, should 
stand lower than existing languages in Central Africa. Yetso itis, if, for example, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus is right when he tells us that accented and circum- 
flexed syllables were produced just a musical fifth above the pitch of the others ! 
It may be safely asserted that no language so utterly monstrous and ridiculous 
is spoken at the present day on the broad face of the earth. One wonders what 
it means in actual practice. But taking the statement as it stands—and it is 
a monument to the ignorance of Dionysius—let us see what is made of it by the 
prosodists. A. J. Ellis, quoted with approval by Professor Housman, attributes 
to Dionysius “ explicit identification of Greek accent with pitch.’’ Now if this 
expression referred to the written syllables as indicating pitch, it would, but for 
“identification,” have been unimpeachable. But it does not. The expression 
is one in common use among classical scholars to indicate, so far as one can gather, 
not the visible symbols, but something audible. Now scientific men and ordinary 
observers alike know in this connection only three elements of speech, viz. quan- 
tity, accent and pitch, and, as quantity is duration of time reckoned in a certain 
way, it has no sound any more than two inches is a piece of stick. And so “‘ Greek 
accent’ is narrowed down to either accent or high pitch. About these two 
terms there is no ambiguity ; scientific men have placed both beyond the reach 
of misapprehension. Pitch implies duration, and depends on speed of vocal 
vibrations ; accent implies point of time, and depends on the force of the initiating 
blow. As the latter was unknown to the Greeks, and the former known’ we 
must assume that scholars, speaking of ‘‘ Greek accent,” refer to pitch. But if 
they mean higher pitch, why not, as educated men, say so? Two things only 
are in question, accent and pitch ; not three, ‘‘.accent,” pitch and “‘ Greek accent.” 
English accent and Greek accent are both accent, though the accents in the one 
language may be weaker or stronger, more or less numerous, more or less fixed 
or variable in position, of greater or less range, than in the other; and Greek 
pitch is just English pitch, though in the one language the range of pitch-varia- 
tions may be greater in the one than in the other, the leaps more or less sudden, 
the procession more smooth and gradual. But no, this common-sense way of 
dealing with the subject does not commend itself to A. J. Ellis, Professor Hous- 
man, and the innumerable host of their superiors, inferiors and equals—‘‘ Greek 
accent is identified with pitch.” By a parity of treatment Roman pitch is quan- 
tity, and English quantity is accent, and the water of ancient Athens and Rome 
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was not H,O, as the analytical chemist of to-day makes it out to be, but CO,! 
That this is not unmerited exaggeration one may satisfy oneself by turning almost 
at random to the works of learned classical scholars and prosodists, or of their 
many imitators. Thus Brachet speaks of the tonic accent and a stronger pres- 
sure on a syllable as being identical with an “ élévation de la voix.” Fornaciari, 
in Italian, plunges still deeper into the bog by treating these as the same pheno- 
menon, and as one with duration or length. Roby, in his Latin Grammar, makes 
the same fundamental error. What, with him, is pitch at the beginning of a 
sentence becomes magically transformed into stress at the end of it: ‘‘ Accent 
is the elevation of voice with which one syllable of a word is pronounced in com- 
parison with the more subdued tone with which the other syllables are pronounced.” 
If the reader turns to Jebb’s introduction to the plays of Sophocles he will be 
regaled with this rich collection of gems: ‘‘ Height of tone is the affair of Accent ” : 
‘“‘in modern poetry Accent is the basis of Rhythm”: “strength of tone is the affair 
of Rhythm.” Thus he is invited to solve for x, viz. Accent, these four equations. 


Pitch = affair of Accent = basis of Rhythm. 
Stress = affair of Rhythm. 


Could muddle go further? Not much, perhaps, but if the thing is feasible, a 
certain distinguished prosodist is the man to do it. After adopting accent as 
a superior force of voice, he declares it to be a “‘ convention,” but is not pre- 
pared to pronounce whether it is constituted by loudness, duration, pitch, “ or 
what not’?! This “or what not” is delicious, Homeric, unique, quite in the 
grand manner. 

Modern “ Accent.” Disdaining, or simply missing, the scraps of rhythmical 
truth cast up by time, the classical prosodists, with few exceptions, and these 
disregarded, stand fast to the accumulated errors and futilities of the centuries. 
If the student throws up his hands in despair, ejaculating ‘‘ What on earth, then, 
is accent,’ who would not sympathise with him? There is something almost 
uncanny in the fatal alacrity with which prosodists and grammarians of the 
highest scholarship embrace, whenever sound is concerned, the veriest inanities. 
If we try to force upon accent a meaning which shall render the other phantasmal 
expressions intelligible realities as species, we can only do so by some interpreta- 
tion such as “ any respect in which one syllable in a series is distinguished from 
another.”’ But, in that case, note what follows. We shall have high pitch, and 
low pitch, and even medium pitch, acting as distinguishers ; stresses of every 
degree following suit; we shall have ‘ quality-accent’’ to denote that which 
distinguishes, e.g. an a-sound from an e-sound; ‘‘ quantity-accent”’ to denote 
distinctions of various quantities ; ‘‘ timbre-accent’’ to denote that by which 
we distinguish Mary’s voice from Jane’s—in short, we shall have every syllable 
in the world distinguished in some way or other, an army like the sea-sand for 
multitude, and every individual decorated with the accentual V.C. All this 
complication when the terms, pitch, accent, quality, quantity, timbre, etc., tell 
the whole story in its unhyphenated simplicity! Leaving quantity aside, if you 
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tell about father that its accent is on the first syllable, and the higher pitch, accord- 
ing to circumstances, on the first or the second, there is no more to say about 
the matter that could possibly require the assistance of those miserable super- 
numeraries stress-accent and pitch-accent. The rest is but chaos of mind. Even 
in cases where higher pitch coincides with stronger accent, the two things remain 
perfectly distinct in function, the one of the very essence of organic rhythm, the 
other absolutely independent of it. A very common form of the benightedness 
of mind under discussion takes expression in ‘‘ Our English speech-accent is not 
a force-accent pure and simple.’’ One wonders what the leading prosodist who 
said this, and his army of plagiarists, are after when they consult a dictionary 
to see on which syllable a word is accented. Do they. really take care in using 
the word not to put the higher pitch elsewhere ? We know what ordinary people 
do. Itis no question of pitch they want, for they straightway proceed, as always 
before, to use the word with any pitch outline expressive of their mental or moral 
attitude to the proposition in which the word occurs. The prosodist referred to 
denies this. Has he ever looked at the first pages of an elocution book, where 
the pupil is enjoined to practise the rising inflection on father just as on demands, 
and the falling inflection on the latter just as on the former. His ear is probably 
defective. Some people cannot hear accent unless it is knocked into them with 
much thumping. They then complain, for example, that ‘“‘ you are basing English 
verse on the music of the drum,” or that “‘ you are mistaking Anglo-Germanic 
speech-habits for those of other nationalities.’’ They have never heard or never 
realised that it is the existence of accent, vo any special strength in it, that 
makes for Time and organic rhythm. 

Pitch mistaken for Accent. Changes of pitch are really noticed by everybody, 
differing notably in this respect from changes in accent and quantity, which are 
observed by few, and seldom accurately by these. It is the nature of pitch that 
is misunderstood. It is very astonishing but true that many people, including 
scholars and literary men, when they speak of pitch, call it accent, that is, they 
mistake the most unstable and fleeting of the elements of speech for the most 
stable and enduring, an element which constitutes no necessary part of the indi- 
viduality of a word for one which does. In the normal enunciation of say, “‘ You 
have a strong case,” case relatively to strong may—e.g. to convey “‘ But I reserve 
my judgment as to the issue ’’—have the higher pitch, or—to convey finality of 
decision—the lower pitch, but that does not alter the fact that, apart from 
abnormal contrast, the stronger accent remains steady on case. Yet it is common 
to point to the syllable of higher pitch as the accented one. The accent on one 
syllable of a word may fersist, for it really exists; higher pitch on a syllable 
cannot ersist, for it does not exist as a necessary element in any word. The 
pitch scheme of a word is, from an infinity of causes, infinitely variable, both 
historically and at any specific time. A person’s “ accent ’’—which has nothing 
to do with accent—is a very complex whole, but its chief ingredient, itself highly 
complex, is its intonations, and these, because they are his, not ours, engage our 
whole attention to the exclusion of the accents we observe in common. This is 
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the explanation of the otherwise inexplicable fact that, whereas pitch was fully 
provided for in Latin and Greek, neither had any word for accent. In all lan- 
guages, Civilised or uncivilised, changes of pitch are employed to express changes 
of thought and emotion not expressed or not explicit in the words themselves. 
In all languages, also, a speaker who wishes to avoid showing these changes alters 
his natural speech to an unnatural monotone, such as lawyers use when they 
wish to make sure they are imparting nothing subjective to a deed intended to 
be in character purely objective. If Latin and Greek could neither express nor 
suppress the audible signs of thought and emotion in any natural way, they were 
monstrosities not to be endured. Which is absurd. Therefore in them, as in all 
other languages, it is an error to suppose that any particular pitch was necessarily 
inherent in any particular syllable of a word. 

Pitch “ Accent.” In spite of Professor Scripture’s experiments, pitch -or 
“ pitch-accent ”’ has nothing to do with rhythm. It is the figment of a bookish 
imagination, and implies a theory at once false to nature and to fact. A pipe- 
organ, it is well ktiown, can be so manipulated as to suggest accent. But, failing 
any device of this sort, the mind, which is not a pipe-organ, has to supply the 
defect of the instrument, otherwise there is, it may be, a chaos of beautiful sounds, 
but no melody. Though preconceived accent frequently deprives of the power 
to hear real accent, tricks by which pitch or any other element produces the 
illusion of stress have no parallel in natural music or speech. Bodily movements 
correspond in their scheme of stresses to the accompanying movements of the © 
voice. Pitch movements being unproducible by the body are, by their very 
nature, alien to rhythm. No soldier in the world, we repeat, sets down his foot 
at the high notes, the “ pitch-stresses”’ ; he could not if he would. In similar 
plight is the speaker who should attempt the corresponding feat of stepping to 
his own syllables of higher pitch or inflection. This consideration alone disposes 
of ‘‘ pitch-stress ”’ as an ingredient of rhythm. The term is an abuse of language 
and thought. Mechanical experimentation under abnormal conditions is liable 
to misinterpretation, which intelligent tests are all that is required to dispel. 
Before the effect of organic rhythm is produced, “ signalisation”’ of particular 
sounds other than accent must, whatever its objective nature, be subjectively 
translated into accent, that is, conceived as increased physical exertion occurring 
at a point of time. Without agreement on this point there is no rhythmical 
problem to discuss. 

It thus appears that the function of accent in a rhythmical phrase is purely 
rhythmical. Nothing could be farther from such a function than that of pitch. 
Pitch, on the one hand, varies with individual, local, national and racial speech- 
habits, and, on the other, changes with the emotional or, it may be, intellectual 
attitudes of the speaker to his own proposition. 

Accent Universal and Necessary. But even where your prosodist seems to 
have forgotten about pitch for the time, he will not for one moment countenance 
for it the function just claimed. No, he says, ‘‘ accent only emphasises Rhythm,” 
implying the existence of rhythm before accent is applied at all; you add it at 
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your pleasure. I trust the reader is convinced that, on the contrary, the function 
of accent is an infinite number of times as far removed from this description as 
day is from night; that, in fact, rhythm without accent does not exist, the 
one-half of it being accent, the other the measurable intervals lying between the 
accents and other syllicts. The prosodist at this gets desperate. Not content 
with denying it, he and his friends boldly assert that “ some languages are devoid 
of speech-accent.”” The assertion, of course, is palpably false. The perpetrators 
of it should be condemned to search the vast confines of the globe till they have 
ferreted out one solitary individual able to speak a single phrase of so monstrous 
a language. One of them sees “‘ no reason why a line of blank verse should not 
consist of ten words each bearing an equal prose accent.’” He does not see that 
the line in that case is in inorganic rhythm, neither prose nor verse, not even 
language. The words would be best arranged in a column with a suitable heading. 
The dictum, in fact, is a mere empty evasion of the problem. It is a very curious 
fact that multitudes of prosodists treat a word like lint-white as having two 
syllables of level stress. They have plainly mistaken their vocation. But 
defective ear will not account for everything. Witness the cryptic utterance : 
“Our verse opposes both accent and quantity to time.” Merely noticing that 
if quantity is opposed to time, a house so divided against itself will surely fall, 
let us pass on to accent. How can accent, an event which occupies no time, 
ever be opposed to time? Was the passing of the Reform Bill opposed to the 
ten years following on that event? Is the stroke of one o’clock opposed to the 
hour then entered upon? Such are the conundrums raised by the excursions 
and diversions of the prosodical heirs of the classical inheritance. 

“ Accent’”’ substituted for Quantity. Then there is talk of the substitution of 
accent for quantity, meaning (as the manner is) long quantity. How is the 
miracle accomplished ? Surely the two things belong to different spheres of 


fact and thought. If amo is pronounced amo, we have not substituted accent 
for quantity ; we have transferred the accent to the second syllable. Why not 


say so? If for flumina we pronounce, as is almost invariable, fuimina, we have 
not substituted accent for quantity ; we have left the accent where it was, but 
substituted a short for a long. Why not say so ?.The matter is simple enough. 
The same reasoning applies when for “‘ slowly descending ”’ we substitute “ shadow 
descending,’ in which, of course, a prosodist finds not short replacing long, but 
“accent replacing length.” 

General-hash ‘‘ Accent.” One more example, and that a crowning one, of 
these accentual inanities and confusions. A leading prosodist after piously 
echoing the clear distinction between the three things higher pitch, increased 
force and longer duration, does not shirk putting his name to this: ‘“ I submit 
that as a matter of fact, accent with us does not necessarily imply elevation of 
pitch, or increase of loudness, or prolongation of time. Normally we like to 
unite all three on one syllable, and this is probably our common type of accent. 
But it is possible to accentuate a syllable by lowering the voice instead of raising 
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it, by uttering it more softly instead of more loudly, by shortening instead of 
prolonging its duration.”’ Which is as if the plain unsophisticated man were to 
describe oatmeal as sometimes water, sometimes oatmeal, sometimes salt ; some- 
times a mixture of oatmeal and water, or of salt and water, or of oatmeal and 
salt ; generally, as Scotch porridge; this description, however, being modified 
by the further explanation that, occasionally oatmeal is the residue after evapora- 
tion, or a failure in the crop of oats, or a general ‘‘ wershness ”’ or lack of salty 
savour; summing up finally that oatmeal is any possible combination of this 
half-score of irreconcilable ingredients. Does the parallel seem an exaggeration ? 
On the contrary. For there is a grain of sense glimmering through the account 
of oatmeal; whereas, obviously, according to our prosodist’s splendidly compre- 
hensive definition of English accent, every syllable that ever existed in any 
language is afflicted with English accent, and the term accent is rendered un- 
available, not merely for any investigation into the nature of rhythm, but for 
any useful or intelligible purpose under the sun. If there is a demon of disorder, 
he must regard such a piece of analysis well pleased. Yet probably no man has 
read more works or prosody than its author. The strange thing is that his “‘ profit 
on’t’”’ is to have gathered under the plea of comprehensiveness all the errors of 
the last three hundred years, and built them into a stronghold of verbiage that, 
to an observer of a pessimistic turn, might seem capable of defying the batteries . 
of common-sense to the day of judgment. 

The theory of accent that .ningles in one dish accent, pitch and quantity— 
why not a host of other things does not appear—in such a way that neither the 
dish itself nor any of its ingredients is distinguishable one from another, might 
be called the general-hash theory. Unfortunately it finds favour with Professor 
Saintsbury in his great works on the history of English prosody. To him long 
and accented, and as much more as you please, are all one, and as to what that 
one is he glories in avowing his utter indifference. 

Accent in Rhythmical Measurement. When we speak of measuring sounds 
such as syllables or musical tones, we are making use of an expression convenient 
enough so long as we are not misled by it. But if anyone takes the phrase liter- 
ally he is in the grasp of an error of the most profound and far-reaching character, 
fatal indeed to any clear or true conception of the nature of quantity or rhythm,— 
fatal too, as it turns out, to success in actually determining quantities by methods 
admitting of tests. In a rhythmical series of sounds, whether syllables or not, 
what the mind really perceives is twofold: first, a series of instantaneous blows 
or strokes of varying strength or loudness, which, impinging on the human ear, 
convey the points at which the respective sounds are entered upon ; and, second, 
the intervals of time between those points. It is these intervals of time that 
are measurable, if anything is, not the sounds or syllables, which are only measur- 
able in a secondary sense if they fill, or are assumed to fill, their intervals. To 
the actual end of a syllable or sound no man can measure. The ancients being 
perfectly familiar with the steps of the dance as an accompaniment to the notes 
of the flute and the rhythm of the voice might have been expected to hit upon 


‘ 
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the truth thus emphasised, but, strange to say, they did not. What they noticed, 
apart from non-vocal ictus, was the massive movements of the whole body, the 
continuous resonance of a note on the flute and the body of a syllable—all very 
important from a certain point of view, but useless for the measurements of 
rhythm. To the ancients, in short, the idea of recurrent points of force without 
dimensions in time—the sine qua non of measurement of quantities—was a shut 
book. Only about the fourth century do we come upon a clear description of 
greater force as bringing into prominence certain syllables and imparting to these 
a higher degree of audibility at a distance. But the object was merely to give 
assistance to people suffering from a defect which prevented their hearing that 
all-important thing in the eyes of the ancients, variation of pitch. The fact 
observed was carried no farther. The notion of points of stronger force, and the 
possibilities of measurement bound up therewith, emerged only after a lapse of 
over a thousand years, and, even then, only in music. 

Thus, by a natural transition, we come back to the interpretation of accent 
current amongst ordinary people, who, when they are in ignorance or doubt as 
to the accented syllable of a word, consult a dictionary, in the justified confidence 
of finding what they want. Whether that confidence would be justified if they 
accepted the dictionary-makers’ own interpretation is another question. And 
it is one that must be answered in the negative, for the dictionaries have been 


got at by the experts and “ authorities,” and the result is error piled on error 


in a confusion hardly short of chaotic. To verify this let us turn them up. 
Accent in the Dictionaries. Beginning with Webster’s Dictionary of 1880, we 
read that accent is 


“A superior force of voice or of articulative effort upon some particular syllable 
of a word, distinguishing it from the others.” 


Take note of the charming common-sense of this, with its appeal to the 
experience of the learned and the simple, and contrast it with its development 
thirty years later, under the taint of the new prosody, in Webster’s International 
Dictionary ; 

*“ Accent is a special articulative effort giving prominence to one syllable of a 


word or a phrase over the adjacent syllables, and consisting in stress of voice, change 
of pitch, increase of duration, or a combination of these elements.”’ 


A pleasant decoction this! If one ingredient does not do the trick, another will. 
The net encloses every kind of fish ; come and take your choice. Here is our 
general hash ; pick the bits that suit you, or swallow the lot. So runs the new 
eclecticism according to Webster. The author, having studied the latest 
“‘ authorities,’ means to imitate their unutterable nonsense, but does it badly. 
Notice specifically ‘‘stress’’ for increased stress, and “change of pitch’’ for 
increased height of pitch, pointing to two changes which would at least bring 
about consistency with “‘increase of duration.’”” Even with these corrections 


we are still in the realm of nonsense. For increased height of pitch and increased 


duration are not necessarily, or even usually, articulative efforts. Only when 
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pitch gets outside a person’s normal range by being either very low or very high 
is there any effort at all, and then the effort is certainly not an articulative one. 
Nor is increase of duration a special effort, far less articulative. In fact, it is 
easier to take plenty of time to a syllable than to crush it into narrower limits. 
A workman does not go slow in order to increase the strain. Trifling facts such 
as this get too commonplace for the student of “‘ authorities,” @ forttort for these 
themselves, who have long ceased to have any dealings with facts. But sup- 
posing all corrections made, let us look at the statement as an articulate whole. 
Fancy saying that a certain animal is a cow, or a dog, or a rabbit, or a blend 
of these three or of any two. Yet the ridicule in this is not a tenth so strong 
as it should be to meet the case. For the cow, the dog and the rabbit have many 
features in common ; each has, e.g. four legs. But accent, pitch and duration— 
the dictionary steers clear of quantity—have no common feature at all. Nota 
single unsophisticated proposition about one is true about either of the others. 
They belong to absolutely distinct categories of objective fact and subjective 
thought. . Webster’s next gem is: 


“ Stress is the chief element of English accent.” 


That is, the bovine element is the dominating characteristic of an animal which 
is either a cow or a dog or a rabbit, or a blend of all three or of any two! 

There is not much to choose between the dictionaries. Even Murray’s New 
English Dictionary is infected by the general-hash poison when it defines accent as 


“a prominence given to one syllable in a word or in a phrase over the adjacent 
syllables, independently of the mode in which this prominence is produced.” 


That is to say, accent is produced by strength or weakness, high pitch or low 
pitch, long duration or short duration, roughness of voice or the reverse, harsh- 
ness of constituent sounds or the reverse, disagreeable timbre or pleasant timbre, 
initiality of syllable or finality, presence or absence of some phonetical sound— 
and so on ad infinitum. Webster’s International drew the line at this. One 
asks in bewilderment what proposition could possibly be advanced about accent 
that, on the basis of such a definition, could convey any scintillation of truth or 
even contain any meaning. Contrast a quotation which follows the definition, 
and is supposed to illustrate it: ‘‘ When we distinguish any particular syllable 
in a word with strong voice it is called accent.’ For this tit-bit of sense— 
though the grammar is based on ‘‘A bird is when you try to catch it it flies 
away ’’—the compiler has to go back to 1748, which makes common-sense an 
unnecessarily antiquated thing. Failing other modern instances, he might 
have consulted any intelligent boy or girl of thirteen, or even his own 
preface, where, forgetting the prosodical trash in his desire to do his readers 
a practical service, he says: “‘ The main Stress or Syllabic accent is indicated 
by...” So, after all, when parade dress is shed, accent is syllabic stress, ‘‘ pro- 
minence”’ is a fraud, and the whole monstrous concoction of a definition is con- 
signed to the limbo which is its proper place.. 
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The Century Dictionary’s definition of accent begins well : 


“A special effort of utterance by which in-a word of two or more syllables one 
syllable is made more prominent than the rest.” 


But no sooner has the compiler put this constraint upon himself than he repents 
and gives full play to his sense for nonsense : 


“This prominence is given in part by a raised pitch.” 


But if mere prominence is wanted, this could be obtained by a low pitch, and 
a raised pitch does not at all imply “a special effort of utterance.” Even in 
reading a list of detached words it is common, at every word but the last, to 
raise the voice on the last syllable whether stressed or not; and if the voice 
were really raised sufficiently to require a special effort, the effect could hardly 
fail to be ridiculous. The definition proceeds : 


“impart by increased force or stress of voice.” 


But there is no difference between “‘ a special effort of utterance ”’ and “‘ increased 
force or stress of voice.’’ Evidently the author differs from Euclid when he 
taught that the whole is greater than the part. The definition winds up: 


“and in part (as a consequence of these) by a fuller pronunciation of the consonants 
of the syllable.” 


But a raised pitch has no connection with a fuller pronunciation ; and a fuller 
pronunciation of consonants, as such, being frequently applicable to unstressed 
syllables, is by no means a perquisite of such as are stressed. And what about 
those poor Cinderellas, the vowels, whom the slippers really fit? Thus the 
definition is an arbitrary conglomeration of the heterogeneous and independent 
elements pitch, force and the clear pronunciation of consonants.’ When an 
ordinary sensible person consults a dictionary to ascertain which syllable of a 
word is accented, it is relative stress, strength, force, loudness he is after. As 
regards pitch he follows, after consultation as before, partly his own instinct 
and idiosyncrasy, partly the intonations of his district. If his speech was thick 
before, it is thick ever after, unless, indeed, he falls in with some more potent 
engine of reform than a dictionary. 

But we are not done with the Century : 


‘‘Tn English, elevation of pitch is conspicuous when a word is spoken by itself 
as a word, without any reference to a sentence of which it forms or should form a 
part, but in connected speech the tone and modulation of the sentence dominate 
those of the individual words composing it, and the change of pitch may be absent 
or even reversed, the other elements giving without its aid the required prominence.” 


This last tag perpetuates the new foolishness about prominence, but without 
it the sentence would record a bit of genuine observation. The strange part of 
the business is that there is apparently no consciousness on the part of the writer 
that he is throwing up the sponge, and that it is precisely in connected speech 
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that we wish to know the functions both of accent and of elevation of pitch. 
Why confuse the whole subject by introducing into a definition an element which 
is not a necessary part of the word as normally used? The Century goes 
on to speak of “‘ accents, beats or pulses,” thus introducing more error, or at 
least obscurity, for an accent has no duration, whereas a beat or pulse has. It 
is the old blunder of confusing an hour with one o’clock. The Century when 
it comes to deal with Rhythm itself affords proof of the looseness and error of 
its definition of accent. 

Let us try a glorified form of dictionary, the Popular Encyclopedia. Passing 
over, as having no bearing on rhythm, such conceptions of accent as “a com- 
plete set of characteristics of an individual or group,” “‘ the intonation of a phrase 
or word,” “‘ emphasis,” we come to the excellent “stress belonging to a par- 
ticular syllable of a word, or of a phrase of similar nature.’’ But does the author 
mean what he appears to say. Wedoubtit. For see what follows : 

“The invariable syllabic accent which distinguishes the pronunciation of par- 
ticular words, in whatever relation they may stand to others, is called tonic accent.” 


That is, accent is called “tonic accent’! One wonders what is the bearing of 
‘‘ in whatever relation ’’ on such words as progress, accent, jardin, parler, according 
as the first or the second syllable is accented, e.g. in 


To make progress is to progress 
To place the accent on a word is to accent it 
Ce jardin-la, c’est mon jardin 

! i} iT] i 


Parler vite c’est mal parler 
Mr M ! 


We are not told. One wonders why the accent in question is called tonic accent. 
Again we are not told. Now either “tonic”’ has a meaning or it has not. If 
it does not refer simply to sound—and it cannot do that, for the whole word 
consists of sounds—it can only refer to high pitch or to strong accent, so that 
“tonic accent’? must mean either high-pitch pitch or high-pitch accent— 
absurdities, of-course. On the other hand, if “ tonic’ has no meaning, what we 
are told is that accent is called accent! On this principle many of us who are 
not experts could write a whole encyclopedia from A to Z. Now “ tonic accent ”’ 
probably comes to us from French, and there, as Brachet tells us, it means an 
“ élévation de la voix,” that is, high pitch. But why, we are not told. Which 
of the components is the element pitch, and which is the “ élévation ”’ or height, 
Brachet most unscientifically omits to say. So that here again “ tonic accent ”’ 
appears to be an expression utterly destitute of sense, and used merely as a kind 
of duplicate reference number. Besides the “ élévation de la voix’ does not 
tally with the facts of the language. Rhetorical purposes apart, the last syllable 
in a French phrase is the strongest, and, at the same time, to indicate finality, 
it is, as in other languages, the lowest in pitch. This simple bit of fact is too 
deep for the ‘‘ New ”’ dictionaries, 
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Proceeding with the Cyclopedia article, one can realise how the non- 
expert’s bewilderment must be intensified when he reads 


“Latin prosody, like Greek, is determined by quantity, but as accent and quantity 
harmonise, it does not present the difficulty which occurs with Greek prosody.” 


If he has heard of one tone harmonising with other tones, as he certainly 
has of one colour with another, he must be taken aback at the idea of accent, 
whether stress or pitch, harmonising with anything so utterly disparate as quan- 
tity. If we correct, and say “‘ but as long quantity and strong accent or high 
pitch are associated on the same syllable,” he will still insist on knowing what 
is meant by accent. He will either be told that it was tonic accent—always, 
however, without definition of that double-barrelled term—or, as coming from 
the ancients themselves, he will learn the true but wholly irrelevant fact that 
the Latin “ accentus ”’ related to higher pitch. Thus he will be not a whit wiser 
than before. The two alternative statements are that in Latin strong accent 
coincided with long quantity and high pitch coincided with long quantity. If the 
latter case represents the truth he will conclude that those who spoke Latin must 
have been not quite in their proper senses, and that the writer can never have 
read, say, ‘‘ Arma virumque...,” with six shorts of low pitch and nine longs 
of high pitch, or he could not have brought himself to pen such farcical nonsense. 
In the former case a very moderate knowledge of the subject will enable him to 
contradict it flatly. For he knows that in “‘ Arma virumque,”’ while av, rum, no, 
jae, pri, o bore the ictus, Tvo, gui, though also long, did not. Or to take the 
iambic line 

Homé sum: himani nihil 4 me aliéniim puto. 
He knows that the long syllables hu, ui, a, e did not bear the ictus—that is, had 
not the strong accent—whilst the short ones, m1, (m m)a, did. In other words, on 
the one interpretation, the Gycopenia, s statement is ridiculous, on the other, 
patently, crudely false. 

The instance treated is only one of many ; the whole article teems with error. 


‘The tonic accent has prevailed over the ancient quantities.” 


No matter how tonic accent is interpreted, this is false. Quantities in languages, 
whether accented or unaccented, are continually changing, short prevailing over 
long or long over short. Accents rarely change. When they do, it is a case of 
a strong accent prevailing over a weak or a weak prevailing over a strong. The 
possibilities of a contest between accent and quantity are infinitely slenderer than 
those of one between a whale and an elephant. 


‘“In English, tonic accent consists not so much in the prolongation of the sound 
of the accented syllable as... .” 


This is worse than ever, for it introduces, in addition to the muddling of stress 
and pitch, a new element of confusion, duration or quantity. 


“‘Tn living European languages accent always allies itself with quantity: if it 
chances to fall on a short syllable it tends to lengthen it.” by 
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If we assume this to mean that strong accent goes with long quantity, the state- 
ment is notoriously and ludicrously false. The first syllable of bitter is short in 
spite of its accent, and the second syllable of shepherds is long in spite of its weak 
accent. German, French, Spanish, Italian, teem with short accented syllables. 
Besides, the statement is self-contradictory. How can accent always ally 
itself with long quantity if occasionally it allies itself with a short ? 


“In the word accommodation the two accented syllables, the one naturally short, 
the other long, thé former, com, is lengthened.” 


The usual rhythm of accommodation isi } 1 1 | I 1, from which we see that 
com is not lengthened and da is not always long. It is noteworthy how often 
an intelligible statement is false. 

In the quotations given, common-sense and common observation are thrown 
to the winds, and abuse of terms attains the proportions of a wild riot of nonsense. 
Do I exaggerate? Put the case that a physicist found the leading dictionaries 
abounding with statements to the effect that the centre of gravity is just mass, 
or matter, or weight, or mass-gravity, or weight-mass, or matter-mass-centre, 
would he be without excuse if he indulged in a war-dance over the criminals ? 


Errors ABOUT SYLLABLES. 


Where all is error, there is no need to be specific. No English scholar or 
prosodist, so far as I can ascertain, is aware of the delimiting function of the 
syllict in regard to syllables, or of the consequent bearing of the fact on the deter- 
mination of quantity and quantities. They deal only with conventional syllables, 
and these Professor Scripture has proved, by the tests of mechanism, to be what 
they are known to be without mechanism, quantitatively irrational. No 
apparatus outside common-sense is needed to prove that if true syllables are 
rational in quantity, you cannot at random add and subtract vague consonantal 
durations and leave them rational. When Scripture realises, as the Frenchman 
Verrier has done, what constitutes a rhythmical syllable, we may expect results 
that, like his, have some degree of relevancy. But it must be remembered 
that no mechanical results can take the place of tests making a direct appeal 
to the human ear. 


ERRORS ABOUT QUANTITY. 


It was Poe who said that though a thousand profound scholars had dealt 
with the subject of quantity, more pitiable nonsense had been written on long 
and short syllables than on any other topic under the sun. Their failure he set 
down to three causes. First, they were scholars. Second, they were profound. 
And, third, they were a thousand. Unfortunately, Poe straightway proceeded 
to add to the existing total of nonsense more than one man’s share. And indeed 
he made his biggest blunder before starting to work. For his use of the term 
quantity, not as measured duration in terms of a unit, but as mere duration 
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in a rough and indefinite way, was indefensible unless accompanied with a 
definition by way of warning. The ground is evidently dangerous. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. 

Quantity confounded with Duration. Poe’s error or misapprehension is a very 
common one. A syllable is popularly supposed to be either long or short. The 
existence, or, at all events, the wide extent of variations of length in both long 
and short syllables—in the same syllable, indeed, according to its setting—has 
generally not been suspected. Still less that the durations were not simply 
loosely long and short but definitely so. That such variations exist can be shown 
by a very simple experiment. Starting with the phrase, a long dress, one hears 
that the adjective is, speaking in a general way, a long syllable. If we sub- 
stitute for Jong its comparative, thus obtaining the new phrase, a longer dress, 
we observe, by tapping the accents, that the time elapsing between the sounds 
long and dress is just what it was before the addition, which shows that time 
has been deducted from the syllable Jong and transferred to the suffix ev. If 
we now prefix ad to dress, our phrase becomes a longer address, which we per- 
ceive, in spite of its two additional syllables, to be of the same duration as the 
original phrase. In fact, the three syllables longer ad now occupy the same 
period of time as the one syllable long did at first, the time taken to the syllables 
er ad being given at the expense of the syllable Jong. Thus it is clear that the 
syllable long has at least two different durations. It has to be admitted that 
when the three phrases are brought into juxtaposition, as is intended, the longest 
of the three is accompanied with a sense of dragging. This, however, from a 
measuring or rhythmical point of view, confirms rather. than weakens the con- 
clusion arrived at. Within certain limits, therefore, the insertion or omission 
of unaccented syllables may not affect the total duration of a phrase, and the 
length of accented syllables varies according to the character and number of 
unaccented syllables intervening before the next accent. Anticipating methods 
of measurement described in Chapter III., no fewer than four quantities 
apparently for the syllable Jong (viz. 3, 2, 14, 1) are shown in the following 
rhythmical analysis of three phrases, geared in reading,—let it be understood,— 
so.as to allow one instinct of movement to pervade the whole : 


Just as a Idng dress leads to a lén,- _ ger dress, 

HE ie eh hers a ae Mere ioe: Pie b> Ea Tiegh ae S 
So a léng ad-dress leads to a lén - ger ad- dress. 
prcennn| PRA See aa te Le | ea eert 

The path lies along a brook. 

ee FOE NEN RR) SE RA Tig 


Here we have the syllable ong with or without consonants suffixed not merely 
of four different lengths, but of four different quantities. Thus, though the 
conventional syllable Jong has itself no quantity, it has certainly four different 
durations. If, as more prolonged investigation would show, this principle is 
TER. E 
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universal in the English language—as, indeed, in all Teutonic languages—it is 
easy to understand that duration, as applied to the isolated words of a dictionary, 
is one thing, and as applied to words forming a piece of organised speech, quite 
another. The corresponding statement for quantity holds good with an added 
clearness. We here obtain a glimpse of quantitative variation, a neglected 
branch of phonetics, the importance and bearing of which, in dealing with a 
language from a rhythmical point of view, is everywhere strongly in evidence. 

“ Quantity’ of Vowels. Duration and quantity require for their analytical 
isolation even more care than accent. It is seldom that in this connection ‘a 
clear distinction is made between vowels, consonants and syllables. The two 
former have, of course, duration ; quantity they never have unless when a vowel 
forms in itself a complete syllable, and that happens, as has been shown, only 
before another vowel forming part of another syllable. Few contrast the short 
n in since with the long m in sins, or the short / in felt with the long / in felled. 
Compare German ans and als with the common mispronunciations of them. 
Many people are obsessed by the false and foolish rule about the “‘ name-sound ” 
of the vowels. Thus, in the dictionaries the first two vowels in unitedly are 
marked long, although the rhythm of the whole word is identical with that of 
an animal which has four short syllables. The vowel of we is conventionally 
long without reference to accent, whereas in ‘‘ whether we will or not ’’—and, 
indeed, in all normal uses—the whole syllable is about as short as any in the 
language. A prosodist tells the world the first vowel sound in Scotch leemit is 
long, although all over Scotland a listening ear may verify the fact that “a 
leemit tae my patience ’”’ is uttered with exactly the same rhythm as “a limit 
to my patience,”’ where the shortness of the 7 is not called in question. According 
to this idea of settling “‘ quantity ’’—meaning duration—by “‘ quality,” the three 
vowel sounds in French fini and gite are all long. Below is a set of syllables 
reputed long but really short, and a set of syllables reputed short but really long, 
accompanied for comparison in each case by shorts and longs admittedly so. 


” 


I. a case of wine by cash or cheque 


a later train 
the biter bit’ 
a coat of mail 
a ctiter chap 


II. the van was gone 
they mét the foe 


a gift of mine 


he lost his watch 


the ciits of fate 


the létter Q 

a business man 
a loss of weight 
he doésn’t say 


the vane was gone 

they meet the foe 

a prize of mine 

the soul of art | 
the néws of war. 


If tests were applied we should not be told that a vowel before another vowel, 
contrary to Latin custom, is in English long, as in layer, Leah, Maria, Noah, 
ewer. Each of the vowels in question, when rationally tested, is found to be short. 
Maria is alone and the mother is alone have the same rhythm, that is to say, they 
are accentually and quantitatively identical. So are the ewer and the other, 
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. Whole books—see Bridges’ Milion’s Prosody and Stone’s Classical Metres in 
English Verse—are marred by misty preconceptions about the length of syllables 
which would be at once dispelled by ordinary observation or some simple experi- 
ment addressed to the ear. Mam is considered a short syllable on account of its 
short vowel, the long being ignored ; though, if followed by a short vowel, as 
in manner, it itself also becomes short owing to the losing its length,—another 
unrecognised principle. Nobody seems to notice that monosyllables, accented in 
ordinary speech, are often distinctly long, however short their vowel. Bit is 
regarded as short, and bar and bite as long, yet in a bit more, a bar more, a bite 
more, they are heard to fill the same interval of time. Similarly, in spite of 
long tall and ‘“‘short’’ bad, a tall man and a bad man are phrases of the same 
length. Oo and ee reckon as long, yet if we go on repeating to be sure as a cycle, 
without a break, we find that to be occupies exactly the same time as long sure, 
so that each of them must be short. The dictionaries mark Ovion thus—Orvion, 
though it occupies, syllable for syllable, the same time as dndthér. They would 
mark as shown in 

Glasgow is situated on the Clyde, 


where an appeal to the ear brings out an unbroken series of equal shorts : 
Glasgow is sittiatéd on thé Clyde. 


They, of course, also have the stereotyped “a long as in far, a short as in fat,” 
which is true of the isolated words. But when Poe, shifting ground from 
vowels to syllables, happens shrewdly to observe that, in a suitable context, far 
and fat are equally long—e.g. in a far land beckoned and a fat land beckoned—he 
is promptly taken to task by a confused prosodist, him of the “ leemit,”’ as wilfully 
deaf. No less so, when he correctly marks thus: ‘‘ Sing té mé, Isabélle,”—the 
symbols applying, of course, to the respective syllables, not to the vowels, as 
indicated by the exigencies of the printer. Differences of duration are heard 
where there are none, as in ndt bad, note this; and are not heard where they 
exist, as'in cutting grass, | ~ — | — | , cut grass | — | — |. 

“ Quantity”? in the Dictionaries. The dictionaries are truly to be pitied. 
When they are fixing on some one to write the articles on terms relating to prosody 
and rhythm, they have the choice between two courses. They may select either 
a prosodist with his own particular brand of error, or a well-educated man of 
sufficient training and intelligence to consult the experts. In the latter case, 
what is the poor man todo? Hesoon discovers that at bottom the whole subject, 
as treated, is one long unintelligible chaos, relieved only here and there by some 
catchword destitute of meaning. Assuming such a catchword to be a sign of 
consensus, he seizes upon it as a gem, in it goes, and for the rest he shifts as he 
can—with what deplorable results may be gathered from specimens on eee) 
taken from Webster’s New International : 


“Length or brevity of sounds (chiefly vowel sounds) or of syllables as measured 
by the time taken to pronounce them.”’ . 
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This is a tissue of error. No man has ever measured vowel sounds. If the truth 
of this assertion is questioned, it is open to the questioner to produce the vowels, 
the measurements and the man—a cheque that hitherto has been faithfully 
dishonoured. Next, there is no distinction made between measurement in terms 
of a clock unit such as the second? and relative measurement determined by the 
ear, that is, no distinction between duration and quantity. The writer speaks 
of duration, and calls it quantity. Of the thing quantity he knows nothing, 
otherwise he would not suggest that isolated syllables are susceptible of it. Yet 
he has undertaken to enlighten two worlds of English-speaking people in search 
of knowledge and truth. The writer then goes on to the use of the term quantity 
in speaking of Latin and Greek metres : 
“The length of a syllable as long or short depending on the vowel utterance.” 


Not a word here about the quantities 2 and 1, known—to modernise Quintilian— 
by every schoolboy. How the length of a syllable could depend on the utterance 
of its vowel, and not also of its consonants, is one of those mysteries to which 
classical prosodists keep the key closely buttoned up in their pockets. Even they 
will be staggered by the next hard nut : 

‘‘Common syllables being such as are long by position.” 


From ‘long by position’’ the writer for his own behoof evidently wants to 
extract some sense. Being wholly outside the subject he has innocently appro- 
priated one of those senseless catchwords to which reference has been made, If 
a vowel is followed by two or more consonants, we have the condition described 
as “length by position.’ But what is long? We are told that in ‘“ profugus 
Laviniaque,”’ gus is a syllable “‘ long by position,’’ but surely its position before /, 
far from Jengthening it, will shorten it; the 7 must take up some part of the 
total length. Others say that a syllable is long by position if its vowel is long 
by position, or simply that a syllable is long if its vowel is long by position,— 
in this case «w. Now, as shown elsewhere, the real measurable syllable is si, 
and it is not at all long by position—its position is after a consonant and before 
a vowel—but long by the amount of vowel and consonantal material it contains. 
If w in ws measures 1, us itself must measure 2, for the s is audible longer than 
the uw, and, if ws? has to measure 2, there must evidently be some crushing done. 
Thus each of the three sounds must by its position in the same syllable with 
the others be shortened, and is therefore short “ by position,’ not long. This 
reasoning may contain a flaw, but it has at least the appearance of reasoning. 
In classical grammars and treatises on quantity the reality and the appearance 
are alike absent. If people possessing superdictionaries are thus left in the 
lurch, we cannot expect much for those who consult the bijou type, however 
excellent, such as that wonderful compendium, The Concise Oxford Dictionary : 


“length or shortness of vowel sounds,” 


As regards quantity, this is evidently a maximum of error in a minimum of bulk. 
Quantity is a misuse for duration, 
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Classical Idea of two “‘ Quantities.” It is hardly surprising that prosodists of 
classical training should blunder about duration and quantity more than others, 
for, comparatively, they start with a larger mass of error and ill-digested pre- 
conceptions of many kinds. Some of them cling to the naive belief, for example, 
that any civilised, or, for that matter, uncivilised, language could restrict itself 
to syllables of only two durations, the one just double the other, wholly irre- 
spective of accentual and rhythmical pattern. Between forms consisting of a 
repetition of — ~, or of — — mingled with — ~ rw, which, from their univer- 
sality, at once suggest the accents and quantities required to make them organi- 
cally rhythmical, and can be picked up by an ordinary child at one hearing, and, 
on the other hand, such a sequence as — ~ — — —vVv — Vv — —, 
which suggests no regular scheme of accents, and cannot be performed with the 
orthodox quantities except in a wooden mechanical way in which the ear can 
detect no reproducible swing, they perceive no difference. Nevertheless they 
manipulate the one set as dexterously as the other—on paper. ‘Their ear is not 
baffled,— how could it when it is not used ?—nor does reproducibility or the 
reverse concern them. Of rhythmisation, the every-day process by which the 
mummeroirthe sequences is: interpreted as |= 3) 2*LipC%w || CU, 
which is as easy and natural to render by all nationalities as are the others with- 
out rhythmisation, they mostly know nothing. Again, many of them, including 
great poets, imagine that the Latin rule about “ length by position ”’ is applicable 
also to English, where it is only roughly true of accented syllables, as in hasting, 
twisting. They are unaware that if, in an unaccented syllable, the vowel is 
followed by two or more consonants, the syllable may or may not be long, as 
in hearts of stone, John mist own, standing still. 

Accent confounded with “‘ Quantity.”” The whole atmosphere of schools and 
colleges is unfavourable to the cultivation of intelligent or intelligible ideas about 
the elements that constitute rhythm, or even about those that do not, such as 
pitch and mere duration. Classical students have no qualms—why should they 
when fortified by examples in the loftiest places ?—about producing Ovion or 
caduceus with three short intended for three long vowels. True, they must have 
these last words as a piece of jargon. But if one of them ventured to transfer 
the accent to the first of his three shorts, he would forthwith be crushed with 
scorn for his false quantity. This confusion of quantity with accent is almost 
universal. Indeed one may say that, unless a change is even now in progress, 
it is assiduously cultivated in the pronunciation of Latin as taught in schools, 
and is largely to blame for the permanent incapacity of most Latin scholars to 
deal with questions pertaining to the rhythm of speech. Latin meminisse, the 
conventional quantities of which are ~ ~ — VY, making the first, third and 
fourth syllable-onsets equidistant, is pronounced as four shorts, 4 UV wv LU, 
which, if repeated without stopping, gives, of course, equidistance for the first, 
third, fifth, and so on. Simple experiments of this kind would almost always 
test the correctness of professed Latin and Greek “‘ quantities,’ but one cannot 
learn that they are ever made. The universities may, with some plausibility, 
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urge that it is ‘‘ too late a week”’ to deal effectually with bad habits that are 
the ingraining of years. However that may be, the future teachers remain 
unenlightened, and the drivel and jargon about quantity and accent cheerily 
pursues its ancient and accustomed way. There is no limit to its extravagances. 
One may hear the Scottish student, in the two consecutive words “‘ élaboratum 
indistria,” splutter out with impunity no fewer than six false quantities, which 
may be indicated thus—ilaborattum industria. He would put another on dusi, 
bringing the total in nine syllables up to seven, were it not that the heavy burden 
of the consonantal group stv, with the connivance of the accent, puts the drag 
on further flights of perversity. Besides this he is too often trained, in learning 
the accidence, to put the chief accent on final inflections, with disastrous con- 
sequences, not only to his Latin pronunciation, but also to his capacity for dealing 
with the properties of speech and the most elementary principles of philology 
in any language. For amas he says a mass, two errors in two syllables, although 
the required movement could be got from shéphérd tell or did I, or coloured glass. 
Sunilarly, for dmavistis, a word of common but troublesome type, he says dmavisiis, 
though, by way of many English phrases, such as solémn stillness, or withered 
branches, or scattéved forces, or shéphérd téll me, he might come at the theoretically 
correct rhythm without fail. There is only one thing he must never do. He 
must not put the accent on the penultimate if it ought to be on the previous 
syllable, and vice versa. To this rule for accent is paradoxically reduced the 
whole question of quantity. Yet teachers are supposed to be perfect martinets 
in their demands for correct quantities. It is plain that ideas of rhythm acquired 
under such conditions are of the nature of obstructions, and require to be 
swept away. Those who make accent and quantity things of paper and type 
have to pay a penalty. To treat sound as addressed to the eye is to injure the 
intelligence. 

Loose Notions of Modern Prosodists. Only a prosodist could write ‘‘ Before 
questioning any of Bridges’ quantities one would need to know not only his rules 
but his personal pronunciation.”’ As if these should not simply accord. with 
current usage! Or as if Bridges or any other authority could lay down the 
law to the English language! He himself would surely be the first to disclaim 
any such pretension, and admit that the laws of the language were there at work 
in it inviting faithful study at his hands, as he in turn would invite verification 
of his methods and results by others at far less cost to them by reason of his 
labours as a pioneer in the field. It will hardly be questioned, however, that 
the subject is not generally approached in this spirit. Prosodists do anything 
but listen and measure, giving methods and results, anything but invite veri- 
fications, anything but explain how these are to be carried out. Professor Saints- 
bury lays it down that quantity is that which fits a syllable for its place as long 
or short in a verse, meaning, by long and short, duration or accent, whichever 
you please! He positively Blories in disowning scientific method. But the 
student who wishes to plumb the depths of inanity to which a classical prosodist 
can descend should turn to Stone. Perversity as to quantity could not go farther. 
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Modern speech, he tells us, has lost all sense of syllabic quantity! This because, 
forsooth, it disdains the rude monotonous and factitious simplicity of continuous 
dactyls and anapaests, with their miserable apparatus of only two quantities, 
ascribed to Latin and Greek by ill-informed and imperfectly trained grammarians. 
The truth is that English, far from being lacking in quantity, is richer in subtlety 
and variety of quantities than ever were Latin and Greek, according, at least, 
to the poverty-stricken estimate of ancient grammarians or modern prosodists. 
In any case, a two-quantity language, if not a monstrosity, would be a miracle, 
and miracles, as somebody assures us, do not occur. Classical prose, with its 
reputed but impossible sequences of conventional quantities, yet bears many 
marks of real quantities such as we hear in English ; and we may be sure that 
if, in our language, typical national verse had been set to the unvarying rhythm 
of the classical hexameter as heard in ‘‘ murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” 
or of pure iambics and trochaics with measures such as are heard in “‘ For who 
would bear the whips and scorns of time’’—as might quite well have happened 
had the national ear been able to stand the primitive monotony—English gram- 
marians also would probably have made the not very far-reaching discovery 
that we had only two quantities, the one double the other. As things are, the 
notations in this volume show English to possess quantities represented by the 
numbers 4, 2, #, 1, 14, 14, 2, 24, 3 and 4; and Latin and Greek, in dramatic 
iambics and elsewhere, furnish, on any reasonable interpretation, the additional 
quantities # and 14; to which must be added, in the case of Greek ionics the 
common arsis — ~, measuring not 2 plus I, as is innocently supposed, to the 
wrecking of ionic effect, but the more complex-looking 14 plus 3, which preserves 
that effect. Modern speech, then, is not lacking, as Stone groundlessly holds, in 
the sense of syllabic quantity. Rather it is the prosodists who are lacking in 
ear and analytical power. They are paralysed from the very outset by their 
loose notions of what quantity really means. At one moment they take it to 
be general degree of duration ; at another, relatively long duration ; at another, 
duration of vowel sound; at still another, duration of conventional syllable ; 
never in any clear fashion what it meant originally, duration of conventional 
syllable in terms of a unit or beat. On mere duration, so often assumed to be 
quantity, their utterances have been abundantly shown to teem with inaccuracy. 
I cannot recall a single author who points out that while it is quite proper to 
speak of the duration of vowels, consonants and conventional syllables, to attribute 
quantity to them is to credit them with a property they do not and cannot possess. 
The only syllables that are measurable—in other words, possess quantity—are 
rhythmical syllables in the sense already discussed, and even these are not measur- 
able in the popular sense of that term. Nothing of all this is to be found in the 
writings of the prosodists. Instead of verifiable analyses they turn out, by the 
score, catch-phrases of the type: ‘‘ Quantity is the sole and sufficient basis of 
time.” What strange abortions “quantity’’ and “time” must be! There 
would be some sense in saying that time is the sole and sufficient basis of quantity, 
for it is out of infinite time that quantities are carved in all their variety by those 
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sharp points, some of which are called accents, and the others are without a 
name, but all of which I have ventured to baptise under the name syllicts. 

It may be well to repeat a word of caution at this point, especially as I see 
[ have myself frequently used popular expressions suggestive of the actual measure- 
ment of syllables.. Such expressions, however convenient as substitutes for 
phrases of many words, are only justifiable if the true and correct form of the 
statements is clearly apprehended and forthcoming at the shortest notice. 

This section has, I trust, exposed the gross abuse of language involved in 
current uses of the terms long, short, duration, quantity, and long by position. For 
each of the first four a proper use has been sufficiently indicated. The proper 
place for the last is limbo. 


Errors ABOUT MEASURES AND TIME. 


The commonest error about the simple measure that it is just another name 
for a foot, or, if not, that it is inadmissible, as dragging in the ‘‘ methods of music,” 
inflicts a subtle and profound wound on rhythmical truth, one that is fatal, 
indeed, when the weapons are trochee and iambus. That this point should be 
clear is of cardinal importance. The penetration to which the Greek division 
into thesis and arsis bears witness has been already contrasted with modern 
obtuseness in that regard, but there remains, unhappily, the reverse of the medal. 
Here all is a confused blur of error. And the immediate cause is the application 
of the terms genus, thesis and arsis to all feet, instead of restricting it to such 
feet only as are also measures. But, say the prosodists who hold the field, that 
is all a matter of definition ; either term can be used to cover both kinds of feet, 
the thesis-arsis sort and the arsis-thesis sort. This may be literally true, and 
yet, in its essence, it is a delusion. Where both ancients and moderns go astray 
is in imagining that the trochee f ~ and the iambus § f are feet on equal terms, 
whereas the trochee, being normally accented on the first in all speech and music, 
is a measure properly so called, and is therefore replaceable rhythmically by the 
equal measure | 7% | i.e. | rf 14 |; and the iambus, by the same criterion, 
is not a measure at all, and is therefore, as will presently be seen, not replaceable 
by any equal foot of two equal sounds. The trochee and its dupletic substitute 
are each of duration 3. There, however, correspondence ceases, for in the trochee, 
the first sound, thesis, measures 2, and the second, arsis, I; and in its substitute 
the two measure 14 respectively. There is nothing analogous to this in the case 
of the iambus. Unless on paper, where all things are possible to all prosodists, 
you cannot cut an iambus into two-equal parts, arsis and thesis, each 14. Even 
if you could, the result would not be a rhythmical equivalent for a pure iambus, 
for it would begin and end too early by the duration $. To make this visible, 
and afford a contrast with the trochee, here are the notations for the two cases : 


[ee trochee ez 


ta Ka iambus Tani 2 
dupletic equivalent | 14 14 | 


hypothetical rhythmical equiv. 14 | 14 
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If we rectify the starting-point of this imaginary equivalent by beginning a 
duration of 4 later on, and so pushing this } forward to the accented position, 


as in 
Ba aS Saat! WSS 
Plege@b = « [4s 3: 


we obtain a syncopation or rag-time too violent to be tolerated even in music, 
and a fortiort utterly alien to human speech. But, even if it were performable, 
it would violate the hypothesis of arsis 14, thesis 14. It is to be rejected there- 
fore as false. And so of any other conceivable substitution. We are bound to 
“conclude that there is no such thing as iambic substitution. What is called by 
that name is something very different. To know what it is we must have recourse 
to. the usually tabooed method of listening and testing. Omitting some of the 
less pertinent “‘ equivalents,” the following notations, the earlier part of them, 
represent what we hear : 


I. pure iambic I 2st 2 the way was long 
2. dupletic thesis I t% od 2 a cave-worn face 
3. dupletic arsis on leon ae 2 whose turn it was 
4. dupletic arsis and thesis 14! 14 14 | 2 ye myrtles brown 


Compared with the pure iambic foot, the second disagrees in thesis, the third 
in arsis, and the fourth in both; the second and third disagree in united arsis 
and thesis, the former showing 24, the latter 34, instead of 3. The second intro- 
duces the ratio 1:14. What has this hemiolic ratio to do with iambic? The 
third introduces 1:2. What has iambic to do with the ratio 3: 4, expressly 
and rightly banned by the ancients? All these anomalies and errors are the 
brood of a false theory about feet. Look at the measures: they tell a very 
different story, one that can be heard the wide world over. Whether in trochaic 
or in iambic movement, they are two in number, one of the double, the other 
of the equal genus. The errors and anomalies and their causes stand revealed ; 
they are mists that vanish before that bright sun, the measures. Can anyone 
still believe that trochee and iambus stand on an equal footing as regards equality, 
_or as regards rhythmical equivalence and substitution of arsis and thesis? Is 
‘ nomenclature really only an affair of definition, and to be divorced from the 
evidence of experiment ? Why, it may be asked, did not the Greeks discover 
the truth about measures and arsis and thesis? Because they never attained, 
I do not say to a recognition of the virtue and potency of rhythmical accent 
_ either in the narrow or the wide sense, but to a knowledge of its very existence. 
And the penalty they had to pay for their ignorance was inability to get beyond 
the paltry quantities 1 and 2 with which none of their trochaic or iambic verse 
was ever written. To lead to such a disaster in regard to the very element for 
which they were on the outlook something more was wanted than “‘ a mere matter 
of definition.” The truth is, analyses such as |? ~ |$°~ |(? ... and 
. | r f | g°¢ |... for such phrases as “Iam satis terris...’’ and “‘ Vides 
Pupeaitan,;. 7°, were “rendered impossible to either Greeks or Romans by their 
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foot-system. And so they were forced to the irrational step of inventing irra- 
tionality (aAoyia) as a cloak to cover their ignorance. When long-long was 
substituted for long-short and long-léng for short-long, arsis was arbitrarily 
assumed to be an irrational ‘‘ quantity,’’ something indefinite over 14, whilst 
thesis for its part remained 2. Their works show both ancient and modern 
writers to be unaware that if one part of a measure or of a foot is irrational so 
also is the remainder, and that, if this happens in a series of measures, the whole 
series ceases to be rhythmical and becomes irrational. The quantity 2 is only 
maintainable anywhere with reference to the accompanying unit suitably placed, 
so that if 1 disappears, so also does 2, and thus there is an end at once of rhythm 
and of verse—which, as Euclid has it, is absurd. All the errors mentioned were, 
of course, carried into the corresponding metre or compound measures, but with 
added enormities, as will appear. 

If it is true, as I have every reason to believe it is, that few or no English 
prosodists understand the accentual nature of Time as applied to a measure, the 
mere statement may serve without specifying errors, which are nearly always 
errors of omission due to ignorance. But one specially bad case, being ‘‘ authori- 
tative,” may require a word or two. An influential authority thinks most of 
our verse is “‘ duple,” for which he writes quadruple | ? f |, regardless as usual 
of which sound bears the accent. This is bad enough, and puts him in a countless 
“meinie’’ of birds of a feather. But when he goes off for a flight on his own 
account, he gets “‘ very, very bad,” even “horrid.” For he adds that much 
English verse is triple as actually spoken, as in “§ f.” No accent, of course, 
no thesis or arsis, no measures, Even if corrected for this, and written f | ig. 
the result is quite irreconcilable with his ‘‘duple” f? f. The combination is 
irrational and, therefore, unrhythmical. Therefore, also, it is unproducible and 
never produced. Worst of all, his triple, according to his own admission, gets 
no deeper than his organs of speech—on the mystery how it gets even so deep 
he sheds no light—he still has “‘ duple”’ in his “‘ mind.’’ That is a pity, for to 
normal people in the like case each “‘ Time ”’ would be both physical and mental. 
Certainly when two real Times are blended one would naturally expect the Time 
of which there is the larger number of instances to make the deeper impression 
on the mind. And yet, as I shall show later on, the case is not so simple. It 
is one in which tempo plays an interesting and unexpected role. But these ideas 
are undreamt of in the philosophy of the prosodist. 

Measure and Time in the Dictionaries. ‘* Webster,” after defining Measure 
and Time correctly for music, evidently finds among the prosodists not one who 
knows that phenomena of precisely the same value are common in all verse and 
also in the rhythmical parts of prose. And indeed a strange infatuation seizes 
many of the brotherhood whenever they catch sight of that red rag, a musical 
or equivalent notation professing to convey rhythm. The ‘“‘ methods of music,” 
they say, are in this region quite out of place. It never seems to strike them 
that such a notation does not propound any theory, but is simply an abbreviated 
record of what is heard. Ifa piece of music is played with the accents indicated 
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at the bars, and a piece of verse is spoken with the accents similarly indicated, 
the two records are plainly on a par, both to be acquitted or both condemned. 
Only ingrained prejudice and ignorance can fail to see that the method in each 
case is the method of common-sense, for it enables the reader, unless he is a pro- 
sodist, to play or read with the rhythm intended. One may ransack the pro- 
sodists from end to end without coming on a crack in their armour through which 
this little ray of light might penetrate. It is utterly shocking to them to be 
told that the measures in the parts common to “‘ See the conquering hero comes ”’ 
and “‘ But see...” are identical. How can that be, they launch at you, when 
the one is trochaic and the other iambic? You try to explain the function of 
the bars, but with a lofty gesture they refuse to listen. You assure them, but 
in vain, that the measures and their initial and other accents leave them at perfect 
liberty to indulge in any feet they please, provided they can defend these and 
their own head against the attacks of opponents watching for any opening to 
lunge at that head or those feet indifferently. I fear they take it amiss to be 
told that it is the musician who is genuinely solicitous about strong and weak 
starts, for his notation distinguishes them as in | KS |, Ss | s, where s may stand 
for syllable or other sound. The prosodists include both alike between two bars, 
and must add a further explanation telling whether they intend trochee or iambus. 
Who can doubt which is the more sensible notation? The advantage of the 
non-discriminating notation is that when a person is ignorant of the position of 
accent in the older literature, or cannot guess the modern poet’s intention in 
that respect, he can conceal the fact by stopping short of the explanation. This 
is what he too often does, leaving the student out for a plum sitting there like 
a fool. The ‘“ musical ’’ notation, whatever its demerits, is at least straight and 
honest. And it supplies the feet for those whose feet hinge upon accent. It 
must be abundantly plain that those who condemn the measure know nothing 
of its nature, and Webster’s definition is indirect proof that implicates prosodists 
at large. Measure, it says, is 

“the ordering of verse rhythm by combining its syllables into groups of long and 

short or accented and unaccented.”’ 


No mention here of position or relative strength of accent, and none of measuring, 
though the very term itself demands it. . 


“Measure is equal to metre.” 


What an abuse of terms, both good ! 

. ““a metrical unit, as B foot or dipody, used to determine the length of a colon, period 

or line.” 
Again ‘‘ lucus a non lucendo.’”’ Two terms suggesting duration, yet no measuring. 
It is easy to see why prosodists, with quantity always on their lips, supply none 
in their books. In any other line of business this would be called fraud. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary might be expected to condense all the wisdom 

of lexicographers. How does it help the student ? Measure is 


“ Poetic rhythm, metre, time of piece of music,” 
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Again a plentiful abuse of terms, this time in a minimum of space, but no help 
for the student of any conceivable subject. The third definition emanates from 
a source ignorant that a measure itself has Time, which is only the Time of a 
piece when all its measures present identical properties. An intelligible “ mean- 
ing’’ would be “‘a measured portion of a movement beginning with one chief 
accent and extending to the next.’”’ This would suit both music and prosody. 
On the meaning of Time the Concise is brief and excellent, having evidently 
got hold of a musician, and a very intelligent one. The reader, if he turns up the 
word, will easily satisfy himself that no prosodist had his finger in that pie. Never- 
theless I cannot find in any dictionary the most fundamental thing about a 
measure, viz. that it consists of thesis plus arsis generally either equal or as 2 to I. 


” 


Errors ABOUT ICTUS. 


Relation of Ictus to Accent. Some writers are sorely bemazed as to the de- 
limitation of ictus and accent, not realising, to begin with, that both terms refer 
to points at which there is a culmination of force, more simply, where a blow 
is delivered, marking transition from one measure to the next. It is not in what 
they denote, but in what they connote that the terms differ. Accent is a general 
term, whilst ictus as a technical term applies to the more regularly recurring 
accents of verse. Nothing of this was known to the ancients. They noticed 
only pitch in the voice and ictus only in the beating of time ; whereas this chapter 
is pointing out that no time is beat by hand or foot that is not also beat by the 
voice. Both prose-accent and verse-ictus (this doubly) are shown in 


4 
Ar - ma vir - im-que c4 - no, Tro - jae quipri-musab or - is 


ee : | 4 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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I - tdél-i- am, fa - to pro-fugus, La-vi-niaque vénit 


‘ 4 | ‘ J ‘ ‘ 
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Many classical scholars or teachers, such as Dr. Rouse, read these lines with the 
prose accent, but damage their case irretrievably by giving no indication of being 
aware that they are throwing to the winds both ictus and the reputed quantities 
2andi. Hereis the notation for a possible reading on this prose principle : 
| hd 2) 2, tee Gy iorh etary ts Saale 1h 
Uhl bE TR, td. Th ol gee as pea lee | a 

The first line is thus an irregular accentual hexameter, the second an accentual 
pentameter, the reputed quantitative structure is renounced and destroyed, and 
ictus is rejected and has disappeared except where it coincides with prose accent. 
In fact, the whole is modernised and Anglified, and its well-known rhythmical 
structure in Common Time utterly demolished. Another school wants to retain 
both accent and ictus. Two little experiments ought to dispose for ever of their 
theory. Let them march to the movement, setting their feet down at the equi- 
distant points of ictus, and simultaneously attempt to repeat the line with the 
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prose accents on ca, ta, fa, pro. No human extremities could accomplish, or ever 
did accomplish, such a feat. The other experiment is like to the first. Let the 
experimenter read the lines with prose accents, and simultaneously set down his 
feet at the syllables no, jae, I, am, to, gus. The person whom these tests do not 
cure is incurable. The reader must, in such cases, choose which he will serve, 
verse-ictus or prose accent. If ictus, the quantities remain structural, and are 
easy to produce. If prose accent, the reputed structure is gone. Oh, but, some 
irrelevantly object, Latin accentus meant pitch. I say “‘irrelevantly ”’ because 
the meaning of a word settles nothing beyond the fact that something of that 
description has been observed ; it cannot show the presence of something not 
observed. In any case, the rhythm, that is, the quantities and ictus (in the 
wide sense of syllict), remains intact, for changes of pitch have, from their nature, 
no influence whatever on rhythm. But the comment suggests itself, what a mad 
language Latin must have been to demand a raising of the voice at places so odd 
and without reason, divorced from stress. Is it unreasonable to seek the madness 
in the theories rather than in the language ? 

Summing up on ictus, the ancients laboured under a serious misapprehension 
of its nature caused by their ignorance of accent. The moderns, being in a position 
to have the law written in their hearts, are on that account chargeable with the 
greater guilt. Ictus, though often placed on the wrong syllable, is just accent, 
and therefore the term might be dispensed with, but for the great advantage in 
that use of it which connotes the accents as placed in verse. The use of ictus 
to denote something so different from accent in its nature that the two can co-exist 
on different syllables is an abuse of the term, and involves in its wreckage, as the 
reader sees, the other terms accent, quantity, pitch, epic hexameter, pentameter, 
measure, Time, thesis, arsis—in short, no term relative to the subject can escape 
the general havoc caused by this one error. In the simple case of cano, to state 
_. that the accent is on ca and the ictus on mo or accompanying it, is to perpetrate 
every form of rhythmical atrocity. 


ERRORS ABOUT THESIS AND ARSIS, EQUIVALENCE, SUBSTITUTION AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Though the Greeks and Romans attained to no clear and consistent idea of 
the nature of arsis and thesis any more than to the nature of accent, quantity 
or rhythm, we can infer what these terms really meant from their use in con- 
nection with examples so very elementary that it was hard to go wrong. These 
are—but with accents marked—the trochee ( WY), the iambus (~ ~~), the 
dactyl ( ~ ~) and the anapaest (_ - ~). As now, the longs constituted 
thesis; the rest, arsis. It was at thesis that hand or foot supplied ictus, corre- 
sponding to the accent on the tongue, which they did not hear. Beyond that, 
in the absence of any large guiding principle, they could not go. Wecan. We 
know that pure trochaic and iambic, hardly known in Latin and Greek verse, 
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are simply two manifestations of triple Time, the correspondence of the two, so 
far as it goes being shown thus : 


Trochee | fr 6 | 
Ilambus D Fie 


Of the three beats in a measure the long constitutes two in the unresolved 
state. Resolving the long, we have 


GEE 
PIC’ 


The notations show—what we hear—that the iambus begins a beat before the 
trochee. At this beat nobody can set down his foot. For that he must await 
the ictus or accent. Thesis corresponds to thesis and arsis to arsis; iambus 
never corresponds to trochee. For single iambic arsis the single trochee sub- 
stitutes silence. Similarly for dactyl and anapaest we have 


a dae 
bE If 


where we see that the dactyl is silent till the anapaest has finished its arsis of 
two beats. The student who sees all this knows more than the prosodists who 
imagine that, rhythmically, a trochee can be substituted for an iambus, or dactyl 
for an anapaest. The bar shows the position. of ictus as applicable to the down 
beat of the foot or of the conductor’s baton. It also, by the law of muscular 
correspondence, marks the chief accent on the tongue. Finally, it marks beginning 
of measure, measuring 3 or 4, and of thesis, measuring 2. Then comes arsis, 
measuring I or 2, and headed by sub-ictus or sub-accent, stronger than any 
blow that can arise in the same measure by. resolution of longs or shorts. All 
this is matter, not of manipulation on paper, but of hearing, and it is, in a sense, 
at the root of an understanding of the whole subject, settling endless problems, 
e.g. about rhythm, phrasing and scansion. In classical iambic verse two very 
common feet are 1$ | 2 and 1 | 14, occurring as a pair of this order, and so 
filling a whole line. And an iambus was defined as arsis 1 thesis 2, thus being, 
like the trochee, in triple Time. Thus not a single iambus occurs in the whole 
line, and not a single foot is in triple Time. Now write the whole line in the 
form of measures : 


ba ae Were ames Fes SA ee a Oe es aed a ak Brera ns iss ee lai 


and at once the relevance of the definition, however defective, comes into view, 
for every second measure—and these in the strong places—is in triple Time 
(with thesis 2 arsis 1), and the others, though of the equal genus, are at least 
equal in total time to those of the double genus. Surely, if a prosodist honestly 
faced the facts and reasoning here presented, he could hardly fail to be impressed 
by the light that true theory throws on dark places. 
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ERRORS ABOUT RHYTHM. 


Rhythm in the Dictionaries. Let us look at rhythm in the dictionaries, where 
the writers presumably were men who had before them all the literature of the 
subject. Take the Century : 


“Movement in time, characterised by equality of measures, and by alternation 
of tension (stress) and relaxation, the measures marked by the occurrence of stress.’ 


But measures need not be equal to produce a rhythmical effect quite reproducible 
by ear or tongue; they may, for example, occur at intervals in the ratio of 2 
and 3 alternately. And why use “ stress ”’ instead of the ordinary word accent ? 
It is not, as some imagine, free from ambiguity. Both accented and unaccented 
syllables may be stressed, as when a phrase as a whole is uttered in a loud voice ; 
or, on the other hand, when a voice is weakly struggling from illness ; even in 
a medium voice, stress may be imparted to a phrase such as “‘ Mark my words ”’ 
by certain devices of utterance. The point would not matter much if we knew 
what was meant. But the position of the term in the definition causes it to 
savour strongly of duration. It is plain that unless stresses occur at points and 
have no magnitude, there can be no measurement and therefore no “ equality 
of measures.” If two mountains are over a hundred miles apart, they may be 
taken roughly as the points from and to which measurement is made, but, if 
' it is a question of a mile or two, and the distance is to be expressed in yards 
and laid down on an ordnance survey map, there must be some understanding 
about the points between which the measurement ‘is determined. Now, if the 
size of a syllable were negligible for measuring purposes, as in the case of. moun- 
tains a hundred miles apart, there would be an end of the whole matter, but 
as syllables are close together, there must be points for measurement. This 
never seems to strike the prosodists, but it explains why, with all their talk of 
quantities, they never give any, also why they deny quantity to modern languages 
altogether. The terms “tension and relaxation,’ to nine people out of ten, 
suggest, not point of time for tension and all the rest for relaxation, but a period 
of tension followed by a period of relaxation, so that a syllable has not one quantity 
as is universally and rightly assumed, but two durations or quantities as the 
-case may be. But what these are nobody knows, and the Century will not 
tell. It becomes wearisome to follow the modern theorist in his twistings and 
turnings, his sprints and slackenings, his cover-takings and bolts, all having for 
their object, as it looks, the evasion of the simple and obvious fact of points 
of varied force at various measured intervals. Yet he must be run down. We 
might quit the Century with an “‘ex uno disce omnes,” but, to give the 
dictionaries another chance, we will.try ‘“‘ Webster.” 
‘The movement of uttered words as marked by the succession and alternation 
of long and short, accented and unaccented syllables, and by the position of pauses.” 


It is incredible that this farrago of confused nonsense, the brilliant outcome of 
2000 years’ study, should convey any clear and definite idea of verse-rhythm 
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to any human being. I open the nearest book and read: “‘ There are no Frénch 
books—at léast néne of manageable diménsions—that thréw stich light on the 
life of France as Caesar, Tacitus, Livy, Javenal, and the spéeches and létters of 


Cicero thréw upon Rdman life.” I have marked the more strongly accented 
syllables and most of the longer longs. There are successions of longs and shorts, 
and alternations of the two; successions and alternations of accented and un- 
accented syllables, with also half a dozen pauses in various positions. That the 
reader should agree with the markings is at present of no moment. The point 
is that, with any reading, Webster’s definition of prosodical rhythm makes out 
the sentence to be verse! Equally indeterminate as between prose and verse is 
this loose bit of composition : 


“the recurrence of stress dividing verse into a regular succession of arsis and thesis 
and giving characteristic accentual phrasing to either verse or prose.” 


As this last quotation contains some fragments of sense, and might thus give 
not merely a chance to the dictionaries, but tilt the balance of impression to 
the wrong side, let me redress that balance by one more example of the dictionary 
view of rhythm. If one expects to find a masterly treatment of the subject 
anywhere, it ought to be in a work calculated to withstand the shocks of centuries 
to come. What we do find is calculated rather to shock the centuries : 


“ Measured recurrence of arsis and thesis determined by vowel-quantity, by stress, 
or by both combined.” 


Did the author of this precious definition of rhythm attach any meaning to it 
as a whole, or to any single technical term contained init ? It is hardly credible. 
We all know what it is to measure from one point to another in space or time. 
Barley and beer are measured. But measuring “ rectrrence”’ !—how is the 
thing done? And what is “‘ recurrence of arsis and thesis”? ? If the writer 
means the alternation of arsis and thesis, why does he not say so? Then the 
“recurrence ’’ is determined by “ vowel-quantity ’’! That is, by a thing which 
we now know does not exist. And by ‘stress’?! Now it is conceivable that 
an instinct or a law, or an act of will, might determine a recurrence. But how 
could a stress get its handin? But why goon? Not even a prosodist can have 
perpetrated such a definition. Rather it is as if some one had read up the pro- 
sodists and, in sheer despair of fathoming their jargon, had thrown a conglomera- 
tion of it at the public, in the sure confidence that it was beyond their under- 
standing or criticism. There is this at least to be said for the dictionaries that 
it may be no business of theirs to do anything but give the senses in which a 
word is used in printed books. As we cannot explore these streams and swamps 
of doubtful purity, let us rather ascend to their fountain-heads, the avowed 
prosodists, 
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RHYTHM ACCORDING TO THE PROSODISTS. 


Mr. Coventry Patmore’s “ Accents separated by isochronous intervals,” so 
far as the adjective suggests invariability, is false, but, as regards accents being 
the rhythmical events, he has in him the root of the matter. One leading pro- 
sodist, for his part, requires, for his ‘‘ mental recurrence of equal time spaces ”’ 
and his “‘ mental space | f f | filled with actual | % f |,” no rhythmical events 
at all; and another, his friendly rival as an authority, is, as usual, nothing if 
not grandly comprehensive with his safe ‘‘ orderly arrangement of sounds.’ 
I quote none of these because he gives none, any more than his friend supplies 
specimens of his time-spaces. The great thing is that they have had their say, 
and there the matter ends. Comfortable theories both, the adoption of which 
would have saved the labour that went to the making of this book ; and successful 
theories both, since while their authors are closeted with the dictionary-makers, 
the gentle taps of Patmore and Alden pass unnoticed, and my battery-tactics 
are more likely to bring down on me the guardians of the peace. 

A Typical Modern Theory of Rhythm. Professor Hardie, in his attitude to 
rhythm, may be taken as a typical example of the ordinary classical man, extra- 
ordinary only in this that he at least took an interest in the subject. To what 
exiguity of purpose he did so emerges in the few statements of principle in 
which he has embodied his conception—if that can be called his which is mainly 
borrowed from Aristoxenus and Quintilian, with a dash of recent error in its 
most flagrant form superadded. I quote enough to get at the hollowness and 
inconsistency of his position. 


’ 


“Rhythmic science deals with time-spaces filled by any kind of sound or move- 
ment.” 


This infection caught from a leading prosodist gives the death-blow to any intel- 
ligible theory of rhythm, for time-spaces do not exist. What exists, unless 
something occurs to break it, is time, continuous time. But according to the 
description nothing does break the time, so that the time-spaces are non-existent, 
and, if rhythmic science deals with the non-existent, it itself must be non-existent, 
without even a remnant to consign to the rubbish-heap. But supposing the 
spaces did exist, and were created by something omitted in the description, we 
should not be much enlightened, for the breaks might be such as to cause 
spaces of all sorts of irregular duration, or, on the other hand, might manifest 
equality or other species of regularity. We are not told which. On the former 
supposition, rhythmic science would be dealing with something of no conceivable 
use to anybody, and there would be nothing more to say about it. On the latter, 
the regularity might be that of equality or of other simple or complex ratios. 
Again we are not told which. What we are told is that the spaces are filled 
with sound or movement. But this is contrary to human experience. The 
blacksmith strikes the anvil at equal intervals, and the piano-player taps his 
keyboard at ordered intervals, and nothing happens between that affects the 
T.S.R. ¥F 
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heard rhythm. What are we to think of a science that deals with what can 
be eliminated and leaves out the fixed and immovable essence? Hardie’s de- 
scription knows no occurrences, no recurrences, no measured intervals, no arsis, 
no thesis, no anything that matters one way or another. Why did he not at 
least put it that rhythmic science deals with such sounds as divide continuous 
time into measured time-spaces ? This would at least tally with ordinary human 
experience. If the temperature in a certain winter descends on three occasions 
to 20° below zero, two time-spaces are thereby created, and if this occurs in a 
dozen of cases at eleven equal intervals, the twelve events are in ordinary language 
called rhythmical, just because they occur at equal intervals, and inorganically 
so, because they are undifferentiated. What other temperatures or movements 
of the thermometer fill the spaces are quite alien to the subject under considera- 
tion. Which is the more sensible, the common man or the professor? Let the 
reader judge. 


‘In a bar or foot, there must be an ictus or stroke.”’ 
‘“‘ The incidence of the ictus was dactyl 1 ~ WV, anapaest UV 1.” 
“ Dactyl and anapaest are the same rhythm.” 


¢ 


Then is there only one sound in “a bar or foot’’? Does not arsis receive a 
stroke, though a subordinate one? Has anybody ever heard a sound, in a bar 
or out of it, produced without a stroke? At what point in a syllabic sound is 
the incidence of the ictus? Is not the omission to tell this a serious one from 
the measuring point of view ?- Is or is not ictus an element of rhythm? If 
it is, how does it come to disappear in the feet named? If it is not existent 
in a dactyl or anapaest, why is it imperative in ‘a bar or foot”? Iso CWT 
the rhythm referred to? If so, what has become of the obligatory ictus? If 
the reverse, is not the rhythm inorganic ? Who has ever heard inorganic speech 
in use among men? Did Hardie hear no difference between the cycle 
“with a bound” 0 |— OV |_... and the cycle ‘“‘wine-bibber”’ 
jihad eles ay | ...2 No answer. Yet we are only at the beginning 
of our questionings, for the amount of error and contradiction, patent or latent, 
inherent in Hardie’s three statements is incalculable. Apart from positive error, 
his looseness and inaccuracy are amazing in one of classical training. ‘‘ Utter- 
ance is recurrent.” As well say cricket is recurrent, when what is meant is that 
the innings of one side alternates with that of the other. And neither statement 
has anything to do with rhythm ; rhythm is nof mere recurrence. Where all is 
abuse of terms it is perhaps superfluous to say that “‘ right pronunciation ”’ is 
a wrong description of right rhythm. Unless in regard to accent, rhythm is not 
a question of pronunciation. You can pronounce ad libitum: that will not 
affect the rhythm in the slightest degree. Hardie, in the full knowledge that 
accentus was a translation of rpocwdia, yet lends himself to the unfounded and 
nonsensical statement that accent in Latin was a matter of stress, and in Greek 
a matter of pitch, whereas in neither language was stress known to exist. But 


it is needless to deal with his multitudinous error in detail. He ‘stands wholly 
\ 
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outside the subject. In no case does he define a term, and in the case of no 
metre does his notation convey any reading in regard either to accentual or to 
quantitative scheme. All is a desert waste of paper, paper, paper, in which he 
adopts the greater part of the errors of past ages, beginning with Aristoxenus, 
but paying no heed to him on the one point in which he had clearer views than 
any of his successors. How can we trust in regard to a foreign unspoken language 
anyone who says of spoken English that it is dactylic? Perhaps as gross a bit 
of paper manipulation as could be found is Hardie’s theoretical account of the 


possible transition from trochaic to ionic, from —  ~ — TY (6 morae) to 
~ ~ — ~ (5 morae, and not an ionic foot after all), and from — U — — 
(7 morae or 64+) to . ~ — ~— (6 morae and irrelevant). He thinks “ final 


and exact ”’ (!) Greek theory, and the practical application of it to quantities, 
could be made plain to quite junior schoolboys by the aid of the blackboard. Pro- 
fessors should try this method of seeing rhythm on their Honours students. The 
results might bring enlightenment in places now dark. In face of the fact that 
by far the commonest iambic ‘‘ metron”’ is 14|2 1 | 14, he says that to begin 
it with the irrational foot (14+, 2)—plainly not an iambus at all, not even 
rhythmical—and follow this up by an ‘“‘iambus ’’—1, 14 also not an iambus at all 
—“makes iambic structure quite obvious’’! I put it to the reader that what 
makes 14 | 2 1 | 14 iambic is its weak beginning coupled with the indispensable 
triple effect shown in the measure | 2 1 |, with its thesis 2 arsis 1. How can 
triple effect or the ratio 2 : x be got out of the two “iambs ” 14+] 2, 1 | 14? 

Rhythm of Equal Periodicity. But certain works do come near a rational 
conception of rhythm when they say, with Alden, that our metres are divisible by 
accent into equal periods. This is far from true, as the lines quoted in these pages, 
or indeed any ordinary verse, will bear witness. But the works in question make 
a more serious mistake than the transformation of a tendency into a law, for 
they go on to spoil all by denying the mensurability of the syllables lying between 
the equidistant accents. Now an instinct is unlikely to be at war with itself, 
and, besides, the mensurability in question is easily put to the test. What we 
are virtually asked to believe in the present case is that, if the unmensurable 
series of quantities—to give incommensurables the go-by— 

23 It WG 22, 18 
the sums of which, taken by pairs, are equal, were accidentally or by mechanism 
produced in sounds, the ear would perceive this equality, and that, conversely, 
equal sums could be produced, the constituent durations of which are of similar 
complex character to those just given. Both propositions when examined are 
patently false. Even if the experimenter take the incalculably simpler series : 
3, oy Me teat At Tanned) 19 

and practise it, sedulously tapping out each quantity till he is able to produce 
the whole with mechanical precision—for its rhythm is too complicated to be 
produced naturally by ear—he will search the world in vain to find another 
person capable of perceiving the equality of the pairs, obvious as it is to the 
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arithmetical understanding. And the reason is, as all experiment shows, that 
the ear normally only perceives the duration of sums if the durations of con- 
stituents are in specifiable ratios of the simplest possible description, as in 


Zo SN ike 2 es ae nT 


Thus, wherever speech is imitable, or reproducible by oneself or by another, the 
reason is not merely that the accents occur at equal or other mensurable intervals, 
but that the component sounds, or, more precisely, their onsets, occur also at 
very simple intervals which are easily commensurable. And commensurability 
implies susceptibility of statement in words, or, more briefly, in figures or other 
symbols. So far as I know, no living English prosodist betrays any sign of 
being aware that organic rhythm in general is possible only when imposed on a 
sub-fabric of inorganic rhythm ; that is to say, that periods or groups of syllables 
are only imitable and measurable when their constituents are also imitable and 
measurable. Yet thisis no fancifultheory. Itisnota‘“ view” nor an “ opinion.” 
It is a generalisation of facts within the reach of all. 

General-hash Theory of Rhythm. The general-hash theory of accent does not 
give promise of throwing much light on rhythm, and accordingly we need not be 
surprised to learn that “‘ rhythm is the regular recurrence of anything,” and that 
in verse it is the regular recurrence, not of events called syllicts, that is, accents 
and other syllabic onsets, as I have explained, but of equal periods. Worse 
still, the prosodist already referred to holds that the equal periods are not those 
of the syllables or groups of syllables, but exist only in the mind. Just as he 
rejects the ordinary meaning of accent, he will have no dealings with the ordinary 
use of the term rhythm. To him it is the intervals that recur ; the events named 
accents only “signalise’’ and are “ directive” and “‘illuminative.” To the 
ordinary human being it is the waves that break rhythmically on the shore, 
not the equal durations of time between the successive breakings. If meals are 
taken at eight, twelve, four, and eight, it is the meals that may be called rhythmical 
—to be exact, the meal-onsets—not the durations of the intervals, for they 
remain equal whether “ signalised’”’ or not by a meal or by any other event. 
To speak of quantities, therefore, or of beats in the sense of units of quantity 
as being rhythmical is nonsensical; quantities are simply the intervals that by 
their nature cause the events I have called syllicts to be rhythmical. It is true 
that in ordinary speech the expression “‘ rhythmical beats ”’ is quite common, 
but ordinary speech is simply wrong unless the beats it refers to, far from being 
units of quantity, mean blows that occur at intervals of a beat and occupy no 
time at all. It is astonishing how often prosodists are led astray, as here, by 
mere words. In ordinary life they know that one o’clock is a point of time and 
one hour a unit of time. Yet it does not dawn on them that for everyone of the 
quantitative terms, beat, quantity, measure, thesis and arsis, there must be, 
or there ought to be, a corresponding term indicating the points of time from 
and to which these are measured. It is the chief accents and other syllicts of 
prose and verse that may be rhythmical, not the equal periods, mental or actual, 
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of prosodists who either ignore accent or treat its function, with tenebrific results, 
as “illuminative.” The regular-recurrence-of-anything theory would seem to be 
held by persons of defective ear for accent. Curiously enough they are painfully 
sensitive to ‘“‘hammered accents,” never suspecting that to normal ears the 
hammering is superfluous. I do not mean to deny that in stray corners you 
may come across nut-shell descriptions of rhythm as “‘ measured movement,”’ or 
“measured flow of sounds,” good so far as they go. The point is that nobody 
heeds them; their authors have common-sense, a possession that disqualifies 
them as “‘authorities”’ either without or within the dictionaries. 

_ Strictures on the Prosodists. Strictures on the prosodists, it will have been 
noticed, have bulked very largely in this chapter; but rhythm is a very small 
branch of prosody, and, therefore, if prosodists are attacked, it 1s, after all, only 
on a very restricted part of the field. Covering the greater part of that field 
there have been written, especially of recent years, admirable works quite beyond 
my scope or criticism. Therefore very few, if any, prosodists need take my 
‘criticisms amiss. But it is necessary to be plain. Ignorance of rhythm, as 
defined up to this point, is rampant and all but universal. Prosodists, though 
of various types, have generally certain features in common. They are bookish, 
lacking in common faculty and disdainful of it, absolutely unscientific ; their 
specialty being to miss the essence of the whole matter. With a great accoutre- 
ment of foreign technical terms radically misunderstood, they admire classical 
rhythms of their own fanciful application, stolidly unconscious of drawing them 
from their own English speech. Otherwise they are scholarly, immaculate in 
quotations and sources and matters of memory generally, often of prodigious 
ability. But, originals or copies, their ‘‘ authority ”’ is a mighty boulder blocking 
the path of progress so effectively that to one bent on advance it might seem 
as if dynamite would not shift it an inch’s breadth. 

It must be admitted that most of this chapter, elementary at the best, is 
taken up with explanation and repetition of the obvious ; but students of current 
text-books on prosody and music must have perceived how much room there 
is, in even the simplest of things, for applying intelligence, not merely to matters 
of eye and sight, as is generally admitted, but to those of ear and hearing. If 
error is repeated everywhere in a hundred forms, is truth likely to strike home 
if spoken once ? 

To what extent repetition is legitimate it is hard to say, but this I know, 
that though I must have repeated some things about as often as a man is 
enjoined to forgive his brother, no prosodist hitherto has given any sign. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I! 


SuBJOINED in smaller print is a series of statements derived from such hetero- 
gencous authorities as Ellis, Poe, Lanier, Patmore, Sweet, Symonds, Omond, 
Wallaschek, Dr, Scripture, Prof. Goodell, Prof. Saintsbury, Hephaestio, Dionysius 
and Ouintilian (as interpreted by Prof, Hardie), etc, Annexed to each statement 
is a suggested line of thought. 


“ Quantity and pitch changes accompany changes in intensity, so that the sub- 
ordination of One sound to another and their consequent unification with respect to 
intensity is always dependent upon pitch and quality changes as well, For this 
reason it is impossible to treat each properly by itself, 

The thought here is loose, obscure and charged with error, It ignores the fact 
that rhythm (accent plus quantity) is casily proved to be isolable. Quantity 
mysteriously disappears to make room for quality, Where is the evidence that 
pitch and quality have ever any bearing on intensity ? The four properties 
named constitute the melody of speech, and they can and must be described 
apart, tf that melody is to be understood, 


Quality of sounds is quite as important as a unifying element as their time and 
intensity relations, 


A rhythm which depends wholly upon either the time element or the accent is 
certainly less forcible than one which combines both tactors, 
The rhythm is the object, while the time-division is only the form in which our 


mind perceives the rhythm, 
If any student knows what facts of experience are referred to in these vague 
word-spinnings, he should develop their bearing as buttressing or subverting the 


view taken of rhythm in this volume ; or, alternatively, tell in plain words what 
is meant, 


The perception of periods is immediate, 


That is, you can have a series of reigns without any ascents of the throne, a 
specific series of hours without anything o’clock, and a series of compartments 
without any partitions | , 


In sete of an accentuation which is likely to suggest, say, triple time, the observer 


may still follow duple time in his thought, to such an extent can rhythm and time be 
kept separate from each other, 


But accentuation of the three equal units O G Gas in w G w does not 
suggest triple ; it is triple by definition, 
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Physically the three properties of a tone to be considered should be the duration, 
the pitch and the energy ; the last depends on the pitch and the amplitude, and for 
many comparisons where a proportional scale of energy is not well obtained the ampli- 
tude may be used. 

Ignores rhythm, What is the “energy”? Has the author never heard father 
uttered with the higher pitch on the second syllable and the greater force on 
the first ? Why not ten properties ? He says “ three ’’ and yet slips in another, 
“amplitude,”’ without explanation. The plot of the description thickens towards 
the end. 


In a judgment of impressiveness the ear is unable to distinguish with any accuracy, 
except in extreme cases, the factors of pitch, loudness and length. 
Impressive by reason of what? Impressiveness is not an element in rhythm ; 
an unimpressive statement is quite as rhythmical as am impressive one. 


Rhythm in tones is dependent on changes in quality, pitch, intensity and duration. 


Then are rhythm,and melody the same thing ? What a waste of language ! 


Any factor may be used to replace another in producing the rhythmical effect. 
The term rhythm applied to speech may be considered as equal to the term time 
when applied to music. Rhythm is fundamentally time in the ordinary sense. 
Recurrence of anything at equal distances creates rhythm and the “ anything ”’ 
merely signalizes the equidistance. Rhythm is established before the office of 
accent begins. It is dependent on time, duration or quantity. There are numerous 
and manifold cases in which rhythm is perfect without any variation in stress, even 
in music. Complete elimination of stress in rendering a composition of considerable 
length would still leave the rhythm perfectly clear. Rhythmic science deals with 
time-spaces filled by any kind of sound or movement, 
But time is continuous, and the events of speech and music break it up precisely 
in the same way. There is no such thing in real life as a time-space not bounded 
by two points or events. You may search a thousand works on prosody and 
rhythm without encountering this fragment of common-sense. In all human 
experience it is events that are rhythmical. The ‘ empty time-spaces ”’ idea had 
its origin, no doubt, with the Irishman—of course—whose recipe for a field-gun 
was to take a cylinder-shaped hole and pour metal all round it. 


Both Quantity and Accent have a common element of Time. 
As well say that a globe and a point have a common element of space, or a line 
and a point a common element of distance. 

In many words quantity is hardly distinguishable from accent. ” 
That is, two hours is hardly distinguishable from one o’clock. 


Rhythm exists in virtue of the simple time-relations between the units of sound. 
But if each unit measures 1, what do time-relations refer to ? 


Specific varieties due to pitch and force are the main sources of accent. 


Again three names for only two things, neither of which is the source of the 
other. 
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Accented syllables are, of course, always long. 


For example, the first syllables of little and pity ! 


Periods do not imply accent, and equidistance is directly perceived. 


Do periods begin nowhere and end nowhere? And if equidistance is directly 
perceived, why do the soldier and the prosodist, hearing the four periods 
wwe wesw, performed with its equidistant. shorts, not set. down 
his feet at the initial strokes on those shorts, but, on the contrary, at the initial 
strokes on the longs, that is, neither at the beginning, nor at the end, nor at 
the middle of the so-called periods at all? The student may read tens of thou- 
sands of pages of modern prosody without meeting with a glimmering of the 
fact just expressed. The ancients, backward as their knowledge of rhythm was 
bound to be, were not'so benighted ; they were quite aware that it was at the 
ictus in a foot, and there only, that hand or foot went down more naturally than 
a duck to the water. 


Accent does not create time ; it only draws attention to it. 


The Creator creates time, and man divides it into finite portions by events con- 
ceived as nucleated in a point of time, so as to ensure that three times twenty 
minutes shall be an hour and not an hour and seventeen minutes. 


What constituted length to a Roman ear does not necessarily constitute it to a 
British one. 
Put otherwise, a certain combination of hydrogen and oxygen might on the banks 
of the Clyde constitute water, but some other liquid, solid or gas, on the banks 
of the Tiber. 


It is a principle that rests should be so freely introduced that triple and common 
metre might be interchanged. 


Who created this principle? Was it the prosodist himself, bent on letting all 
musicians know henceforth that | ? § ~ | is to be triple and | f f | common? 


It is a superstition to say that accent must begin a bar. 
Is it also a superstition to say that a soldier should set down his foot at that 
same point? Yet they all do it, from Kent to Kamchatka, and from Green-— 
land’s icy mountains to the cheerless strait of Magellan. It is an unpardonable 
perversity on their part not to come to the prosodists for their marching orders. 


The mere alternation of _ and —_ enables us to group sounds. 


Yes, one need only look at them. 


Accent is probably compounded of stress and tone ; it is not rhythm, but it tends 

to act rhythmically ; its function is mainly directive and illuminative. 
If the student is illuminated, he will be able to join the great band of disciples 
rounded in by such tissues of jargon. 


‘ 
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Quantity is the sole and sufficient basis of rhythm. 
It is so pat! Yet the huge difference between — 1 and — '~ Ww does exist. 


A conductor taps to secure attention, then raises and waves his baton for all to 
see; therefore his first strong beat is necessarily downward. 
The rationale of time-beating is very important. We now understand that when 
the soldier begins to march he lifts his foot for all to see, and therefore his first 
step is necessarily downward ! 


In rejecting the possibility of other measures of length the omission of length, the 
likeliest of all, is serious. 


This suggests the query whether, after all, devils are not cast out by Beelzebub. 


Accent is not a structural element. 


In that respect just like a high tower in architecture ! 


In some words quantity is hardly distinguishable from accent. 


This is perhaps true of those deaf who have not learnt lip-reading. But, as 
thought, it is sheer muddle. 


Accent is something characteristic, not of the beginning of a syllable, but of its 
body ; no meaning can be attached to the statement that an accent occupies no time. 
Happily the Ordnance Survey has no vacancy for this writer. If he wanted to 
measure the distance from one mountain peak to a neighbouring one, he would 
think of a mountain as a body. He has no patience with those finicking engineers 
who, in the interests of a perfect fit, reduce to the smallest dimensions com- 
passable by man the actual points to and from which they measure. No, his 
points must be bodies of some “ magnitude,” with “ parts ”’ in abundance. 


In the earlier stages of language the accent of words was often one of pitch rather 
than of stress. 
That is, in prehistoric ages. Yet he knows. No need for listening or testing ! 
No need for the lowest types of existing languages. 


Pitch is an instinctive means of emphasis. 


Assuming pitch to mean high pitch, and emphasis to mean speech-emphasis— 
this continual need of correction surely tells a tale—where is the evidence ? 
According to this strange view, if we step to the accents shown in “ Alice, whére 
art thou ?”’ at the same points (1) raising the pitch, (2) lowering it, in the former 
case, we perforce set down our feet with firm assurance at the accents, whereas 
in the latter case we flounder and hesitate between the syllables of strong stress 
and those of high pitch. But experiment proves nothing of the kind. We treat 
variations of pitch as simply non-existent, and plant our feet with perfect assur- 
ance always at the stresses. Are experimental facts or paper dialectics to rule 
when the truth is in question ? 


Oe We Eh (a came Ue 
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A WIDE experience shows that the investigation of the phenomena and laws of 
speech-rhythm, in the sense formulated in these pages, is but a profitless under- 
taking, unless it is conducted by persons who by self-discipline have cultivated 
in advance the necessary faculty. It will therefore be conducive to an adequate 
understanding of these laws, on the part of many, if certain things be specified 
which the student of speech-rhythm, before he proceeds farther, must be able 
to do, and to recognise and verify when done. 

Duple Time. Every normal human being has the power to walk at a regular 
pace, that is, to set down his feet at equal intervals of time, and every British 
soldier is aware of the convention that in marching to music he must set down 
his left foot at the notes bearing the chief accents. These accents are what 
render organic what would otherwise be inorganic and formless. If a person 
cannot hear them, he is, of course, unable to set down his left foot at the proper 
places, and his only resource, in that case, is to imitate his neighbours who can. 
Such persons are excluded by their natural deficiencies from the study of rhythm, 
whether of speech or other movement in time. All others should be able at will 
to tap with the finger a representation of the movement of a soldier on the march, 
beginning now with the unaccented tap, now with the accented, thus 


FICC IEG |-.-.|bb IEE |... 


These movements, each of which contains repetitions of the measure | r e |, 
is appropriately said to be in duple Time. If every second accent is a little 
stronger than the intervening ones, we have that particular compound of duple, 
called Double duple or quadruple, simply represented by 


FICCI CCIEE EE... 1b CEIOS bbl... 


or, without the weak accents marked, 


CICECEECICEEEI...16CEEICEEE|.... 
which, by convention, mean the same things. The student should tap out these 
varieties till he can do so with ease, getting others to tap them till he can with 
go 


e 
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equal ease recognise and identify them. In these exercises he will observe that 
feeling and sight are involved, two senses to which he should now, by means of 
audible taps, add that of hearing, practising this sense, now in isolation, now in 
conjunction with the others. Asafurther step he should then produce the taps 
with his voice, which is done by means of syllables, each containing a vowel 
with an initial point of force corresponding to a tap with finger or foot. A good 
syllable for practice is tah. Duple time will then be represented by tdh-tah 


tdh-tah ... , and quadruple by tah-tah-tah-tah tah-tah ..... , the syllables being 
uttered in a regular unbroken series. Much of the confusion of mind that afflicts 
writers on the subject will be avoided, if, from the very outset, it is clearly 
understood that, with the word “‘ tap’ there is to be associated the idea of an 
event which occupies no time, and with the word “ beat’ the idea of duration, 
the time, namely, that elapses between two consecutive taps in an equidistant 
series. Neither the ancients nor, for the most part, their disciples of modern 
times were acquainted with the principle of correspondence of bodily movements. 
The accent, called ictus, which they expressed with hands or feet, they did not 
perceive on their tongues. It was the changes of pitch they heard, which have 
no connection with rhythmical movement. Their ictus was our tap on an 
accented syllable, their thesis one or more of our beats with the accent on the 
first. Taps, then, are points from which you measure; beats are units of 
measurement. Two consecutive units may become a two-unit duration, other- | 
wise one duration of two beats, by the simple device of omitting the second tap. 


Thus | § § | may become | f |, and |% § £ § | may become | ff |, | 0-0 | or 
| €¢ f |; and, on the same principle, | f ? | may become | f |, and | f f f f | 
may become | f |,|F Pf |or| PP FI]. It is of no use merely to under- 
stand the principle of such changes. Theory must, to be understood in any 
real sense, be embodied in actual fact and practice, and all the possible changes 
in material and order must be rung till practice makes perfect in execution and 
in recognition. If blackbird be taken very slowly, but naturally and steadily, 
it may represent in reality the paper notation | f f |, and similarly blackbird- 


blackbird | f f f f |, whilst if ho be lengthened to equal blackbird, we have the 
correspondence : 


IGA Fik Reeetaehh aa fae fo [vs ls. Gas eoce 


Black - bird—blackbird, ho — blAckbird black - bird h6é ho. 
Two equal half-beats may now be substituted for f, so that | f f |, e.g. becomes 


| @° @P |, tah-tah becomes titty-tttty, and blackbird becomes twinkle-twinkle. 
Finally, in every case, it is necessary to practise the diminishing and the increas- 
ing of the tempo or speed. In diminishing the speed of blackbird you will be 
receding farther and farther from natural speech, whilst in increasing it, you will 
first reach the limits of the normal, then recede in the opposite direction till you 
approach, but do not without violence reach, a natural tempo of twinkle. The 
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following correspondences, taken at varying tempos with due preservation of 
the accentual schemes may be helpful. 


Prvither loads lliabs 06 obs cht ean Sbait oth abstve ths 


left - right ho now-you-have-it see - you - keep-it left - right 
tah - tah ho | titty - titty titty - titty tah - tah 
star - bright ho twinkle - twinkle twinkle - twinkle star - bright 


fi ib teins ele mae bi bial ite rr 
do - keep-it left - right steady - now | left - right ho 
tah - titty tah - tah | titty - tah | tah- tah ho 


star - twinkle | star - bright | twinkle-bright | star - bright | ho 


Quick duple should be practised as in 


bith f ahaboennbat! afin 
titty tah | titty titty 


twinkle | star twinkle twinkle 


To the musical notation it is very convenient to be able to add the signs T, —_, 
t_, 13, and the numerical notation, in accordance with 


these equivalences, to 
which are appended the corresponding symbols for silence : 


Ad) alas) 
2= ) = @) 


Leh ies 


Tipe alee os 
ll 


3 
Five, eh ela i 


Triple Time. As duple Time has:its basis in the act of walking and marching, 
triple Time is practised every time a girl performs side-skipping. This movement 
consists in setting, say, the left foot out to the side, then bringing the other up 
to it so as to be in position to repeat the movement. It would be possible to 
perform the whole series at perfectly regular intervals as in walking, but this is 
not what happens. The whole movement is of a prancing character, and such 
that the interval between the first two taps is double that between the second 


and third, which may be regarded as the basic beat. These facts may be thus 
represented in the three notations : 


(Ne aera te 


—_—_ wv 
4 I 2 I 


= (uu) = 


a ‘ 


oa 
3 


re 
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If, when the third tap has been delivered, the same movement is repeated to 
the opposite side, the interval between the third and fourth taps is three times 
that between the second and third, so that we have 


sg camp Are | 
ee ys Lacs es 


In one style of waltzing to measures of type | ? | the left toe gives the 
first of these taps, and the left heel the second, the right toe coming up 
jand giving a tap just midway between the two, so that the taps of the 
feet are represented by 


Ree lae 


To the three measures |~ — § |, |? |, | f° |, which must be tapped 
accentually by beats, then by notes, sounds, or syllables, till thoroughly under- 
stood, there falls to be added a fourth, which is performed by using as a basis 
| 666 | and dropping out the third tap altogether, leaving intact, of course, 
the time of the unexpressed beat. 

In amplification of this point take § ? @ f. Though this, if artificially 
produced without accents, is, by a law of nature naturally heard as if barred thus : 
6 | ¢ |, it is easy by an act of will to impose upon it, as a variation, the 
rhythm | ~ ? | § f |, that is, with the accents on the shorts. As this rather 
syncopated form, though apparently absent in many languages, and markedly 
so in Greek and Latin prosody, is sufficiently frequent in music and in English 
verse, the student cannot too early associate its appearance to his eye with the 
effect to which long usage has accustomed his ear. Starting with the series 

Biew Worf vio [oreo wand, taking ‘care\to, keep, the accented 
shorts intact, he should unite the other pairs each into one long sound, or, what 
is the same thing, omit the third unit altogether and prolong the second unit 
to fill the blank. Rhythmically, the difference between | ~ ~~ | and | f | 
is trifling or nil. An accentual trochee, with the quantities of a classical iambus 
is the.result. The late Professor Blackie was acquainted with this phenomenon. 
It is a pleasure to say so, for books on the subject are generally barren of real 
observation. A rough clue to the effect is afforded by the syllables tittah 
tittah ..., and the conductor’s baton frequently beats the same movement to 
triple Time, the down stroke marking the first beat, and the elastic up one the 
combination of the next two. The form | % ? |, being abnormal, cannot be 
made the basis of any rhythmic plan; it serves as one form of relief from the 
monotony of | — WY |. 
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The following are specimens of exercises to be practised : 


POD (EE |b Beda fit lob ee eenel Siriaas 
tittity tah-ty| tit-tah| taw tittity téh-ty | taw 4 
into the | fold the|shepherd|] rana| into the ' fold he | ran + 


bib fil [rele Be Paabanl ieee 
-ty | tit-tah | tah-ty | tittity tah - ty 
the |shépherd | téld a hérrible tale, the 


AI Wie WI A had atin NC ee Wc i ne ng SORA ho 
-ty | tadw téh-ty |taéwa |aaty | taw | tah-ty TA Wi al AA CY a |eere 
re- | bel serfsre-!| bel A |, A re-| sent | wrongsso] dire ~ | Aa re- 


><’ akan © 
EY ao fart 


The words and syllables may, it will be obvious, serve as notations equally with 
those technically regarded as such, and be used as criteria for reference and 
comparison. 

Dupletic Time. The next step is more complicated, but again human nature 
and its love of varied movement come in to supply the student with the material 
to take it. Supposing at a certain point in a series of triple measures, each 
measuring 3, a measure were to be interpolated also measuring 3 but equally 
divided between two beats, it is plain that each of these must measure 14. But 
how is the student to make sure he is performing such a rhythm, or how is he 
to recognise it ? There are various means available. The sequence in question, 
written in any one of these three ways, 


Poo | bre 
te a a wry 
Ee Wi 1k 1% 


where the second measure, though associated with triple, is duple in character, 
and, therefore, appropriately called dupletic, may be heard any day in the 
streets, wherever a boy can commandeer a tin can and a stick. It is, in fact, a 
cosmopolitan movement, and a rather disconcerting one to the classical metrist 
who fancies the corresponding epitrite to have been not this simple and beautiful 
rhythm, but the all but unrythmical | f % | f f | or something still worse to 
be described later on. If we go to Borneo we may hear it played by the Malays 
on their tom-toms. The unmusical student whose experience has not brought 
him into contact with children and other savages may turn to a civilized source, 
in the shape of one of his lady friends who happens to be musical, and ask her 
to play or sing what.is written in scores of popular songs and not infrequently 
even in classical music in the form | ?'? ff f |. That is the movement he 
is in search of, except that its second accent, expressible as in : f f | is not so 
strong asin | f° — | Pf |. But, the student will demur, the ratio of f * tof is 
3 to 1, not 2 tor, And so, indeed, it is. All the same, in many cases it is the 
latter ratio that is performed, and the musician only insists on the ratio when 


hits 
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the tempo is rather slow, and the composer’s intention, as in “‘ The March of 
the Men of Harlech,” plainly demands it. The student, however, in the last 
resort, is independent of all such sources and aids. If he is executing correctly 


the series 
Lore Framitaanetien tiborwtel Mo scboo: be Bei Bin: bee 


he must be fulfilling certain conditions supplied in the notation itself. Tapping 
only the accented sounds, which are, as he remembers, the first in every measure, 
he will perceive whether or not his taps occur at equidistant intervals. The 
test for | ? § | f he already knows, for it is equal to| ? 6% | ? ,—proputty prop— 
four sounds, the equidistance of which can be verified, again by tapping. 
This brings him to | 14 1} | 2, where for the third time the same universal 
test for rhythm applies, for he has only to assure himself that the taps for these 
three sounds, which are, on paper, at equal intervals measuring 14, are so also 
in reality. English teems with examples. He may take strange refreshment 


Reale CAP Aelia eeu! bya 


Strange re-| freshment | strange re -| freshment 

and practise its accentual variations 
/ ‘ 

[ear coe bee 

strange xe - freshment 
Arr bere nT tae 
; strange re - | freshment aro ce 

noting that as| 6? 6 | =| 2 - | =| 1} rh |, suggesting, as it does, merely 
Geraster, tempo than| ff |=|— —| = , 22 | 13 aan duple and sus- 
ceptible of the same subdivision, thus | F*@ | =| 2.0 | =| 14 ¢ ¢ |, 


fer*b i =| ~*~ (=| 22th), | ar *e? | =| ~3 Cyepraaal 
and is tapped as degards sounds, accented or unaccented, precisely in the same 
way. He should experience no ey by the tapping test, in producing 
r}2xa| rh tt |? %22([1422| 2 $14 | 14 & 3] 2 on the syllable 
tah, and he will probably find, if rhe reads smoothly and unbrokenly “ He 
ranged afar, this busy little bee, in the diligent way that he had,” that he is 
producing the very same rhythm. If not, let him do so; he has the power. 
Nevertheless, the effect of a little amplification may be tried. 

The form | ~2~ | frequently occurs in music associated with | — LT |, 
and is played with the pianist’s one hand, while the other hand plays the normal 


triple form. To produce them thus simultaneously requires prolonged practice, 


but it is easy to produce them in succession. If the student watches a conductor 
beating time for an ordinary waltz, he may frequently notice that while the 
down stroke of his baton marks, as he intends, only the accents, the up stroke, 
instead of coinciding with either of the remaining beats, unintentionally 


*. 
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comes in just midway between two accents. In other words, while the band is 
playing | — TV], |°0 |, etc., the conductor’s baton, taking’ both 
strokes into consideration, is beating | ~2~ |. Moreover, all the Teutonic 
languages teem with mingled triple measures and duplets, so that the difficulty 
for the English student is not one of learning something new, but simply of 
identifying what he himself does with perfect ease every time he opens his mouth 
to speak. In popular singing there is a strong tendency to replace vigorous 
measures of form | ._ VY | by easy or languid measures of form | — TY | duly 
adjusted for time, of course—that is, the total time of four units is divided into 
three equal parts, of which the first sound fills two, the other one. Indeed, the 
composer frequently means this, and writes a dotted crotchet and a quaver 
instead of the cumbrous minim and crotchet with a three above, which the facts 
really require. To express the procedure in our notation, he puts | _ LW | 
where he means | 11*— |. The curious may listen to the usual singing of 
‘“ There’s nae luck aboot the hoose,” “‘ Should auld acquaintance ”’ and “ Scots 
wha hae,”’ when they will probably hear these tunes disfigured—if disfigurement 
it be—in the way described. When |._V~ |, | f° |, is varied by an 
occasional | — — |, | f f |, it will be frequently found that what is actually 
sung is | ? § | 28], the substitution escaping the notice of all but the most 
vigilant conductors. Similarly, too, the so-called “‘ Scottish snap,” represented 
in music by | % (+ and typical in the strathspey, is really, if analysed, found to 
be performed | $?, that is, two units are not divided into four equal parts as 
the music suggests, and in this case demands, but into three. The strongest 
factor in the substitution of triple for quadruple division is increase of tempo 
or speed. 

Tripletic Time. Just as dupletic Time is a duple associated with dominant 
triple, so is tripletic a triple associated with dominant duple. Thus the student 
has to learn to substitute a measure of three Short equal sounds for | % |, what 


may be denoted by | fer |, eile ad 
forms fi if yee? ol adombee alsa shal si 
forms of the self-same internal structure as | ° 

su 


therefore, now familiar. He should be able, by 
equal measures 


ara | eee ee te Ae” Let a Weer S eee are. Ste 
and verify the identity of the movement with that of 


28 |, or one of the other 
ear aes) | 2x4], all of them 
C 
uit 


LIPO L Le P| and, 


table paige to tap out the 


“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, twinkle merrily in the sky.” 


Finer Time-detail. Frequently in duple, common (including dupletic) and 
triple Time, two sounds, each one beat in duration, are replaced by two of which 
one is double the other, that other becoming a new beat only two-thirds of the 
original one. If the student, without attempt at measurement, succeeds in 
such a case, in making the one longer than the other at all, he is sure to be 
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mensurally correct, and that for the simple reason that, at a tempo so rapid, it 
is easier to be regular than irregular, and the easiest regular ratio, apart from 
equality, is 2: 1. The rhythm for a similar reason is easier to speak than to 
tap. The student will be able to check his correctness by reference to these 


examples : 
The | rest will be called to the | stars 


I 2 I I 2 I I 7 i Oe Ca 


The | rest must be | all British tars 
I AROTP oe Bie Blt Be bae 
wine - bibbing | copper - nosed, | black-a- vised | fellows 


RE Ta § CTR eR eee gh OU ioe Biel > nd Oe a 


fool - hardy angli - fied humour - stuffed | fellows 
ER! See ARS AUR a va ae titer deal hic Bes ood” 


The words are uttered with the movement intended, provided the taps on 
the following syllables are found on trial to recur at equal intervals of time: 
rest, will, called, to, stars, and rest, must, all, Brit, tars; wine, bib, cop, nosed, 
black, vised, fel, and fool, har, ang, fied, hu, stuffed, fel. 


he | carried the sen - si - tive | father - less | boy 
I Tb Tote ch i he SU RAED | 2 


he | welcomed the | blun-der-ing | mother-less | boy 


I r «m1 % ce Ne ey ae # «m4 1 2 


Mingled Duple and Triple Time. The student may learn to alternate duple 
and triple Time, that is, substantially, to produce| 1 1 | r 1 1 |... by tapping 
regularly and steadily with his five fingers, and giving the accents with the little 
and middle fingers. Next he should practise, at their proper intervals, the 


corresponding accented sounds alone, to the syllables ¢dh-tdw, thus : 


jalrineTa Gt 2 
reserving for the purpose the same fingers as before for convenience of transition 
from the detailed to the accentual exercise. The words “ The tide rises; the 
tide falls’’ repeated again and again without unnatural break might be so 
executed as to place the accented syllables tide, 71, tide, falls, at equal intervals, 
but a much more beautiful effect is produced by dwelling a little longer on the 
measures containing vises and falls, in which case, almost to a certainty, the 
rhythmical ear is guided unconsciously into the ratio 2 : 3 just mentioned. If 
not, the learner must practise this dirge-like ratio until he can impose it on the 
words, and on others of similar proclivity, such as 
3 2 3 3 2 3 i 2 
"Tis; nota -  |lone my ? inky cloak, good : mother Lotte vrs, 
‘Heis : goneonthe| mountain, Heis : lost to the | forest, Heis,? goneonthe | mount-... 
By the ; waters of | Babylon we sat } down and | wept Re : membering | thee 
T.S.R, G 
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thus confining himself to the accents and the totality of the measures or, to put 
it otherwise, steering clear of the complex business of distributing over the 
separate syllables in each measure the time available for them. If, as a 
variation, he accents the shorter measures more strongly than the longer ones, 
forming of each pair in this way a compound 5-unit measure, he is producing the 
rather different effect to be heard in the movement of Tchaikowski’s ‘‘ Pathétique.” 
A further step in practice may now be taken by producing] 1 1 | rr r| 3111 
first on the fingers by repeating the three taps made by the greater fingers, with 
corresponding changes in syllables and words, varying the strengths of the 
accents to the fullest extent. The result, if taken a beat earlier, is the Greek 
dochmiac Ulf: |S Sety ees 


a ie) es ee | a eee aha) soe, he Re cesal Aete E eae |) Ales eoaes a 


tis | not a - | lone my | lone my | inky | cloak good | father 
—_— ww 


The relative strengths of the three accents of the dochmiac are not known. 
Perhaps a @ 4 is as beautiful as any, but all are unstable and apt to merge into 
some movement radically different and sees Unless where there is con- 
siderable native talent for rhythm the 2 : 3 ratio demands for its conscious 
unerring performance and recognition much patience and effort, eee when 
one or both of the constituent triple measures is replaced by dupletic |: V2  ?} 
as frequently in Greek verse. Most children, however, produce the simpler 
forms at a first hearing. 

Slow Triple Time. Tf triple, pure or mingled with duple, has been practised 
at various tempos, these must have included one slow tempo which it is desirable 
to represent by the aid of another unit than 1. The reason for this is that the 
tempo in question is associated with dupletic, which in its turn, as has been 
seen, arises out of association with a normal-speech tempo of triple. For 
example, 


bol 


IZ 1d tH 14 | ae he? ae nd | 2 | 
b I 

This is performed by observing that from a to b inclusive is covered by four slowish 
taps at equal intervals, that b, c, d are three taps at the same intervals, that }, 
d, e are three equidistant taps three ordinary units apart, that from d to f is 
covered by six taps at equal intervals of a normal beat, and that a, b, d, e and f 
are accented. It is not enough to see these things with the eyes ; they must be 
translated into familiar actuality by being tapped out with the finger, spoken 
with the voice, and applied to words which reproduce the same movement or can 
easily be made to do so, such as 


I 
a 


Fértune  bringsin some véssels giventiip as_ ldést 
[etd Ds eM AES ie old) TE broke 2. | he 


Just as | r 1 x | yielded the variations | 24: BX) [lB 08 Wl | dk eel 
| 14 x4 14 | yields the variations of identical structure and pet, though slower, 
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| 2x1 14 |, | x 2 rd |, | 14 2 x |, the underlying unit or beat in which is still 
felt to be 14, as in 
| See she brings | in some | 
2 


I «a 1% 1% 
So feels the | boatman when billows roll | by 
Le at oan me «1% 14 Ee 2 ea TS 2 


Ionic Time. This name, for certain reasons, may be given to a still slower 
triple whose beat is so long as to be easily susceptible of subdivision into two 
half beats. It is best represented by the aid of a unit of 2, thus 


Meee hat |.2 Tol 2.) 5 hao | 4 Died 2 okt o[ kt Lit tr | 2 tr bi 4 


The following adapted and patched up words may help the student to realise 
a movement which, whilst hardly practicable in the ordinary modern languages, 
is very important for Latin and Greek. It is out of gear with other rhythms. 


As I ride, O, as I ride O witha full heart for my guide, O 
ET ETAL | Bia) Soe Aree ero aon rer es ee ay TAMA | at ti2 


So its tide rocks my side’ O° as) I ride’ O as I ride O 
Tir Le 4eers tee ys eto ire || G2orsininier a ltit2 «&2 


The transition from this 3-twos movement to one of 2-threes is difficult, but may 
be learnt by the aid of a metronome. If by means of this instrument it can be 
established that the four accented syllables in “ Caravanfuls of Américans 
voluntéered to serve as sdldiers ” are being reached at equal intervals, and if the 
time allotted to soldiers is that allotted to vanfuls (rather than serve as), ionic 
Time is almost certainly being produced with transition to 2-threes Time, or a 
bi-triple measure, at the syllable teeved, thus 


gig yee fha eA aa ah op ow A ag ad 


This movement has a possible bearing on a certain Greek metre. 
. Special Phases of Accent. The student should practise regular series in which 
alongside a musical quality of stress is a stress system gradually increasing in 


“dae Wa 


intensity, as in the words for I 2 34; another—call it ‘‘ advance-or-retire ”— 
in which there is rise of intensity from the first to the third, the fourth being 


‘ “ew 


the weakest, thus 1 2 3 4; another—call it ‘‘ Kentish Fire ’’—the same, but 


CME HE 


with the fourth silent, thus 1 2 3 (4); also series of diminishing intensity ; finally, 
others winding along with every variety of mingled intensity. He will notice 
the sympathetic tendency to raise the pitch with the rise in intensity, but he will 
not be deceived by this phenomenon into believing that pitch, as such, has any- 
thing to do with rhythm. Pitch lowered usually expresses finality of some sort, 
and is often lowest—for example, at the end of a sentence,—just where intensity 
is greatest. Thus it comes about that pitch is much used to divide a sentence 
or a clause into phrases that lend themselves to rhythmical analysis. 
The student has noticed the alterations of beat indicated by the numbers 
%, 1, 14 (or 3), 2, but an alteration of the unit of quite a different description occurs 
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in the acceleration or in the retardation of what is called the tempo, whether 
sudden or progressive. Changes brought about in this way, while they affect 
the absolute time taken to the unit, and extend, therefore, to its combinations 
and resolutions, do not radically alter the rhythm, as the others do. The reason 
is that the Time remains unaffected. We have here a phenomenon difficult to 
describe to one who has not experienced it. Progressive quickening or slackening 
of the speed does not affect the essential character of the rhythm. Tempo, 
time, quantity and Time must be carefully distinguished. The first is speed, 
the second is duration in ordinary clock-units, the third is relative duration, the 
fourth is the number and accentuation of units constituting the underlying 
structure of the measure conceived as a group of sounds extending from accent 
to accent, 

Summing-up Exercises. If quadruple and ionic Times have been mastered, 
as well as the patch of movements at the end of this chapter, with all its jolting 
transitions, the person who has done so is fully ripe for an investigation into the 
laws of rhythmical movement in general, and especially for the analysis of rhythm 
wherever it appears in human speech. With much less expertness one may still 
understand the more prominent features of rhythm as presented in the less 
intricate portions of the languages generally known. The following is a well- 
balanced specimen of prose rhythm containing an unusual number and variety 
of the different measures, each, on this occasion, being shown as beginning 
with a vowel: 


People stood to look at himandsmiled. One old red - faced gen - tleman 


Dex thet ties ig Cyne ca a et ea 
with acurly - brimmedtop hat, who looked like a pros - perous 

Bb Tete OR as A a are Re ES ea nego | ee ae a 

book - maker, stood inthe gutter andfrank-ly roared with laughter 

Re emer ares) NO ONOM DL IY Mem tina tas Peeml TRE Satie amen Atoms Wenner ale Nez Sun on), Papert 
at him, andthe small child grinned back at him ev - i- dently en - 
tet sah chaPid Bical 52 of ode 48 ecclesia cane 
joying the joke.Then the old gen- tle - man produced a penny, and 
PE Stee Sa ME a es Re I SS Re BAY i UNE Bam pe OP 


so-lemn - ly bought the pa - per. 
Ee TT [Oe Bee ok De | 
A person who knows what the notation here is telling him to do, and who binds 
up with this knowledge the art of doing it, has embarked upon a science in which 
he may make interesting discoveries. ; 


PATCHWORK OF MEASURES FOR PRACTICE. 


The points of transition are each marked by a dot. Those from duple to 
dupletic and vice-versa are the most difficult of all, and seem to have occurred 
in variations of the Greek dochmiac, as well as in English, They are to be 
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i: Prete, not by thinking of the quantities of the sounds, but by having in the 
iy ear first the 2: 3 ratio as a whole, then super-imposing equal division of each 

measure. The exercise is to be mastered in increasing stretches, not as a whole, 
/ unless by persons more ao. than its author. 


Betti tt eee Mar tidak fia) Dd 


Bes, (ot) 5 Sie ea ania nuh chanteur [elect ma 
Pa geitl2 Fo zie) spect andy ghia W3%e AN alaile x | tr x | 
rx fob third oh lah 2 228 8 rh] 2 0G ah af 
Mtb iar lars sag fat | 
Talerinane: Stee yah HV alvenly fa0er Oe) Balt ping ory || 


oust 1} if rh | 44 | 3 BEN ae 


"3 ~a 
Sj ib fet ad 


Lal 


Cea NT Nee in| 


a4 ' i Dink an oo rik 
hnted einer Ott a. Dea. Gyo die be) COAT ow MITEL eter. ; eo tik: 


fy OT ute 1 r atte Py iy 


. oe , 
pti Pend 


CHAPTER IV 


ANALYSIS OF RHYTHM AS BASED ON TIME 


Are all languages, is any language, or are only some languages, rhythmical ? 
If any specific language is rhythmical, is this property characteristic of both its 
prose and its verse, or, as some suppose, only of its verse? Preliminary answers 
to these questions may be laid down in very simple terms. The greater part of 
all languages is rhythmical, verse only being more so than prose, in the sense 
that its movement is more curbed and cabined within the bounds of certain laws. 
For these statements there are many grounds which will come up for treatment 
later on, but, in the meantime, one single ground may be held as establishing it 
beyond a doubt. It is matter of universal experience that the movement of the 
greater part of every language is imitable. It is always possible for one person 
to repeat innumerable phrases with an exact reproduction of the movement 
imparted to these by another or by himself. If any reader denies this proposition 
it must frankly be admitted that he need proceéd no farther. What has been 
said, and what remains to be said, would be to him but a shut book. But 
assuming the truth of the proposition, let us look into its significance, which is 
generally missed. For it at once raises the question: Wherein consists the 
rhythmical or imitable property wherever found? That is the question; let 
us attempt an answer. ' 

A series of eight syllables in a phrase of organic speech, might, so far as we 
know, apart from investigated facts, present a series of durations, or, what is 
strictly to the point, a series of blows delivered at intervals of time, denoted by 
the numbers I, 4, ¢, 14, 4, #, £, 4. But experiments and experience alike teach 
us that it is impossible for any human being to reproduce a series of sounds 
containing even the smallest fractional part of the irregularity denoted by these 
numbers. Musicians know how difficult it is to get a pupil to produce a series 
of sounds which are exact and small multiples of one of very brief duration, such 
as 3, I, 2, 2, I, I, 1, 1, 4, 8, 2, I, 1. A series involving no more complicated 
relations than the numbers 2, 3, 4, 3, 1, is found to be impossible of production, 
and, if produced by mechanism, impossible of imitation, because conveying no 
unity of expression to the mind. The inference is plain. If any portion of 
speech is imitable or reproducible, it must be because, amongst important 
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reasons, the durations of the successive syllables bear to each other time-relations 
of the simplest possible character. And experiment bears this out. What the 
numerical relations in any given case really are is matter for experiment, not, 
as has been generally assumed, for guessing, for play of fancy, or for theoretical 
speculation. 

But between experiments and experiments so-called there is room for careful 
discrimination. The rude methods of phonetics, dealing with single vowel and 
consonant sounds and their unmeasured durations, are inadmissible in a science 
of which the subject-matter is bound up with syllables, and those not at all the 
conventional syllables of the phoneticians, the lexicographer and the printer. 
Equally so is the precision of the phonographic record, the metronome, and other 
inventions of material mechanism. At best the metronome is useful for 
inculcating certain fundamental ideas in persons who are weak in these or 
altogether lacking. If machinery were not fatal to living, palpitating, musical 
rhythm, the cheap, dead metronome would be an economical substitute for the 
expensive live conductor. And if the metronome fails to express the elasticity 
of musical rhythm, it falls still farther short when the rhythm of speech is in 
question. No piece of mere mechanism can tell within what limits or under 
what circumstances two sounds it records as equal or unequal will be pronounced 
by ear and mind to be so sensibly or rhythmically. And if no grammarian, 
phonetician or mechanic has even considered the question whether conventional 
syllables, varying in principle with every language, are or are not rhythmical 
syllables, governed by one fixed, universal law, we may be assured that no mere 
piece of mechanism can dogmatise and’ prescribe where one syllable is to end 
and the next to begin. These disabilities by no means preclude the proper use 
of machines, but they do point to the necessity of understanding the principles 

of rhythm as a preliminary to the interpretation of data in their origin or nature 
mechanical. The effects we have to study in this chapter are not mechanical, 
but mental. It is mental measurements we have to test, and that by no machine 
more mechanical than the human body directed by the human mind and will. 
The musician calmly pronounces equality to be present where mechanism gives 
him the lie. He even varies, without scruple or compunction, from the equality 
set down for him on the music-sheet. There is a secret understanding between 
him and the composer which no machine or machine-man can fathom. So with 
the prosodist if he is also a rhythmist. The mind, with all its natural and 
acquired powers, is the sole judge in matters of rhythmical equality and 
inequality. 

Similar remarks are true of accent. Formless rhythm of the kind called 
inorganic does not, except passingly, occur in human speech. As we have seen, 
whenever the speed of a rapid succession of equal sounds exceeds a certain rate, 
certain equidistant ones are conceived as accented, and the organs concerned 
show by the energy of their working their response to the prompting of the mind. 
Now in the ordinary use of every language the speed for short syllables is carried 
beyond this critical organising point, and thus the rhythm from this cause alone 
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becomes organic. Some languages, however, such as English, have accents 
permanently attached for other than rhythmical reasons to particular syllables 
in each word, and usually retain these in organic speech ; others, such as French, 
present, in isolated words, light accents which shift in organic speech according 
to the context, their objective existence being at times so doubtful that people 
differ as to their position. In most cases where uncertainty exists as to which 
of two consecutive syllables is the stronger, it may be dispelled by observing 
which is the more easily and naturally tapped. In applying the tapping test 
care must, of course, be taken that the speech to which it is applied is natural. 
It is a common thing, for beginners, when they bring their reflective powers to 
bear on the rhythmical analysis of their own speech, inadvertently to subject 
it to a sophisticating process which mars all. Only natural, unforced speech is 
material for analysis. Je¢ven when all proper precautions are taken, it must be 
admitted that, for many reasons, accent is more difficult to deal with than 
quantity. Sometimes an accent due to expression will cause embarrassment 
by being objectively stronger than a neighbouring “ rhythmical ’’ accent, but 
generally this occurs at a point where the ear, not expecting the latter accent, 
tides the hearer over the difficulty. The relative strengths of genuine accents 
heading measures are troublesome enough, especially in verse, where opinion as 
to the poet’s intention necessarily plays a part to which there is no parallel in 
prose. Much depends on a delicacy of ear not at all a common possession. If 
the reader happens to differ from any notation in the respect in question, he may 
set the apparent error down, as he judges fitting, to a permissible option, to an 
assumption that for the immediate purpose niceties are negligible, or, in the final 
resort, to the defective ear of the author. As for the notations, if any accent 
is taken to be weaker than that indicated by the ordinary bar, it will be indicated 
by : ; 1f weaker still, as often in the interior of measures, by: and:. Sometimes, 
when further discrimination seems unnecessary, three dots may do duty for four. 
When English verse accents do not decrease in strength they may, instead of 
increasing, remain fairly level in a musical reading, but in prose a gentle increase 
in strength is normal. The longer the phrase, the less the increase at each step. 
If one reads according to the sense, not as has been roughly called musically or 
chantingly, a line like ‘‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’ one requires 
a keen ear to notice the gentle rise of accents on cur, tolls, knell, part, day, but, if 
the line be taken by successive instalments including two accents, the greater 
stress becomes apparent, thus “‘ The curfew tolls,” ‘“ tolls the knell,” and so on, | 
To realise the increased stress still more clearly, the unaccented syllables may 
be omitted, so as to bring the two accented syllables into a proximity that favours 
‘comparison, These are specimens of what have been referred to as mental 
experiments. It is not a mere question of ear, but also one of logical relationship : 
there is a principle at work, the principle of new or contrasted matter, old matter, 
parenthetical words and phrases, matter taken for granted—all these entail more 
or less relaxation of stress, When the phrases or clauses of a seatence are very 
long, it becomes difficult so to manage the voice as to convey their logical force, 
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and, similarly, to read an exceedingly long and elaborate period implies a most 
complex process of adjustment and co-ordination of accents and of manipulation 
of pitch and pause such as few are capable of without great skill and prolonged 
practice. Legal documents, on the other hand, are so constructed in point of 
language and phraseology as to lend themselves but slightly to variations either 
of accent or of pitch, and long training is required to gather the logical structure 
from a monotonous style of reading that tells no more to the ear than perusal 
does to the eye. Also some blank verse, such as Milton’s, may be heard read 
with a chanting sameness of stress, which to most hearers suggests what might 
be called a musical effect apparently quite in keeping with the poet’s intention. 
But no statement of general principles covers the ground. It remains true that 
throughout the whole treatment of rhythm, especially in verse, the question of 
accent, its position and strength, keeps cropping up, and demands a carefulness 
of handling that must be left to others more highly qualified than the present 
writer. As some parts of what is to follow are too difficult for a first reading, 
judicious skipping may be necessary. 

Duple Measures.—Let us begin our analyses with an example of the very 
simplest kind, the English phrase, “‘ What a pretty little girl.” Here is a 
rhythmical analysis of it in three different notations all saying the same thing: 


pret - ty lit - tle girl 
PE |b oe 
Ve Ve 4 wd : 
a es. 


Fr 


If the printer has done his duty, the upright bars are drawn just before the vowel 
in each syllable, to show that a chief accent or blow is delivered there, and that 
there also begins what is called a measure. The wh is no part of the first measure, 
being, indeed, altogether external to the rhythm of the phrase. Tap first the 
syllables, and you ascertain that there are seven taps at six equal intervals. 
Each of the latter is the quantity 1. There in the six quavers, shorts or units 
you have the record of that fact. The final 2 is not real, but convenient. Now 
tap only four times, or, better still, repeat the phrase a second time without a 
break after the first, and tap eight times. This time every second syllable is 
omitted, the syllables tapped being at, ett, itt, ivlwh. Contrast the ease with which 
these syllables are tapped with the impossibility of tapping the intervening 
syllables apr, yl, leg, and be thus convinced of what the notation asserts, that 
there are eight equidistant accents, involving seven equal measures (each 
measuring 2), or eight if we count the conventional last syllable. In ordinary 
prose, unless for a specific reason, the accents gently increase in strength. This 
the notation does not indicate. The particular type of rhythm under discussion _ 
is appropriately said to be in duple Time, or what the Greeks called the equal 
genus, thesis being equal to arsis. It is common in most languages. You can 
hear it in Central Africa and in far Japan. 
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Subjoined is a set of phrases of identical rhythm in different languages : 


What a pretty little girl. “O & éyevero rarip, 

Das ist nur ein halbes Jahr. Nihil enim habet hic. 
Nommez-la Elisabeth. "EAa rads va ov 'ry. 

Ora che si deve far. C’aite a bheil thu dol an diugh? 
Comeré un poco mas. {Common in Japanese.] 


Sometimes two shorts, of which the first retains the accent, are replaced by an 
equal long, as in 


avery long sitting a long way down 
une joli robe blanche une heure bien longue 
Akt - uar Bohn war es er ware ganz sicher 


ari - ved- erc - i 


i ee ee 


In “‘ jolie’ we have an example of shift of accent to suit context. A short may 
be subdivided into two equal parts, as in the prose phrase 


Take him up ten- derl- y. 


Be 


Accents in duple verse, as in prose of this Time, if pure, are simply alternate. 
Very little verse in English is duple, but duple lines are frequent, and groups of 
duple measures are quite common. Most German verse, not consisting of 
trisyllabic measures, seems to be in somewhat heavy duple, whereas in English 
such measures are mostly triple varied by duplets. In French verse dissyllabic 
measures are far oftener duple than triple. Latin and Greek verse disowned 
the feet called pyrrhic, that is, in the language of rhythm, dissyllabic duple. 
Duple measures were inadmissible, unless in the compounded form. Here are 
some examples of duple verse. 

Sleep, sleep, beauty bright, 

oe | ee Nee Nea, — 4 
Dreaming in the joys of night. 
[IRS Re, ; Sane) ww e.4: | 
Come unt-o these y- ellow s- ands, 


And then take hands. 
Cage ot een | eee 


In a certain proportion of duple measures there is a tendency to make the 
accented syllable twice as long as the short, so that the short is a new subordinate 
unit equal to $ of 2 normal units. This principle is heard at work above in “in 
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the,” and, a few paragraphs farther back, in “‘ Aktuar.’”’ More examples will be 
given later on. There is also a musical tendency, as in Latin and Greek dactylic 
and anapaestic, to combine two duple measures into one quadruple measure 
with a weak accent on the third unit. Thus some might read 


Come unt- 0 these y- ellow s- ands, 
C7 RET Bn a ge de be ty 


And th- en t ake h- ands. 


w — :— — 


The following duple Time line could hardly be read otherwise than with the 
accents marked : 


Id- 6 rem- ember an ap- ‘Othec- ary, 
which might be envisaged as in quadruple Time but for the fact that it is 


an English pentameter. Here we are close to the idea of the classical dipody. 
Greater irregularity is heard in 


I w- ill maint- ain it w- ith some 1- ittle c- ost. 
Apart from verse, this line, though read no way differently, would be regarded 
as in triple Time with the unit of double length—what is called in music 3 Time, 
and akin to Greek Ionic. In the last of these three : 


Sonne k-ann nicht ohne Sch- ein, 


pHa CS Pees —_ 


M- ensch nicht ohne L- iebe s- ein. [Notice dragging. ] 


T- atenschw- angerst- e der G- Otter, L- angew- eile. 


. . 


the irregularity of distribution of stress, apart from position, is very marked. 
The partiality of German for compound words and expressions favours such 
variations, but, as in English, they give way to level accent in a musical rendering. 
In French and in Italian verse, duple Time is common : 


Portaient le manteau blanc de leur virgin- it- 6. 


Et pale, éb-lou- i, (sa main qui l’arr- ache. 
we eS a Ve we | _ ; ep | — 


Double-slow duple measures appear in isolated lines such as 


Rocks, c- aves, lakes, f- ens, bogs, d- ens and shades of death. 
2 i 2 2 lapiz ek 


but this is better taken otherwise, as will appear later. 


T- alem int- er silv- as, int- er des- erta fer- arum. 


pete cl ale Mad as Coa ae ee al a 
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Triple Measures. Let us now take a second step, and examine these forms : 


Fighting for fame. 
Under the mistletoe botgh 
She was loéking for nébody élse. 


Here, again, by the usual appeals to the senses of hearing, sight and touch, we 
convince ourselves of the equidistance of all the syllicts and the consequent 
presence of underlying inorganic rhythm. But the accents being on the syllables 
marked, each measure contains three units, and is therefore appropriately said 
to be in triple Time, or what the Greeks called the double genus, because thesis 
is double arsis. The three notations expressing the rhythm of each of the phrases 
need not be set down. Let one suffice : 


Deeper 


Parallels from other languages are seen in 


Das ist doch klar Pee cower fener 
Tout-a-fait noir Pres tome | pe 
Mi farete piacere ates ytdecens Eo are Ocoee 
. pe, creia mas. lejos Que Tuna We i od es hee Ae 
“O piros yupifer, 6 pidos Kporet [Rte tose | eee ate | Re Ree eae ee 


As in duple Time, two shorts—almost invariably the first and second—may be 
combined into one double the length, as in ‘‘a friendly smile,” ~|— ~ |—. 
More correctly, the second blow is omitted. One can picture friendly as a 
contraction for three-unit frennedly, ~ ~ ~, so that the starting-points of thé 
sounds fren and ly are equidistant from that of wed, and for two-unit dissyllabic 
frenned- is substituted two-unit monosyllabic friend. This device is frequently 
useful in analysis. But the effect of | — ~ | should be practised till it is 
perfectly known without tricks of measurement. In rare cases the second and 
third units of a measure are combined into one equal in duration to the two. 
That is, the third blow is omitted. If the student’s rhythm for “‘ pennons flutter 
on high” is | ~ — | ~ ~ ~ | —, this means, when tested in the usual way, 
that pen-, flut- and high are at equal intervals, that flutter on is three equal short 
syllables, and that pennons might be regarded as a contraction of pennomes, 
derived by substituting two-unit -xons with its prolonged us for two-unit nonnies. 
But here, also, the slightly syncopated effect should be learned by practice. 
Last modification of all, three shorts may be combined into one three-unit long, 
represented by t_, as in 


A long stretch of _ wat- er- less barren sand. 
which exhibits all four varieties of the simple triple measure. If the student 
is not conscious of prolonging the last syllable of barren to the extent of making 
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the interval between bar and sand equal to that between wa and bar, he is in all 
probability saying | ~ ~ | — 
K- ommen Sie, w- ann Sie w- ollen, 
t- out- a- fait s- ombre ou n- oir. 
[PART | PRED AG [GG [But | ~2~ | is possible.] 
an- imo d- unque, R- omo- la. 


SF SSA RS —_—_f{ Ae IN RO ae 


qu- ia po- eta f-u- it et amic-  issim- us. 
If the measure | ab Nie | occurred, as here shown, in Latin prose, it is strange 


that it should, except for doubtful cases, be studiously avoided in verse. Yet 
the reason is fairly evident, as will appear later. 

e- lab- or- atum ind- ustri- a. 

| gD RESP NAS Tico Wt Peete Rt Weg A el nae Mea {a rhythmization]| 

ex- stit- is- se m- ilit- es, : 

Fey, ti noe a ela Oe ee SC LOOLL LM st MDa |peeere uN rely es | ory 

vee w- Te pos de K- tpos. 

A 57 ng ue fee Yee ee 
It is hoped that these and other notations to follow will help the reader to realise 
the rhythm intended. The point is not that he should agree with all, but only 
with enough to be able to grasp the connection between notation and the rhythm 
of the relative organic speech. If the reader could be sure of reading “‘ A long 
stretch of waterless barren sand ”’ as is here intended, then to him these words 
in themselves constitute a notation whereby other phrases may be tested. The 
other symbols are only more convenient if the student will take the pains 
thoroughly to establish the relation between sound and symbol, so that at sight 
of the symbols he hears with his mental ear the rhythm. The notations for 
Latin and Greek require an explanation. Unfortunately, the attention of those 
who spoke those languages seems to have been caught by changes of pitch rather 
than by variation of stress, so that while we may assume higher pitch—which 
has nothing, and never could have anything, to do with rhythm—to have been 
associated with greater stress—which has everything to do with it—we cannot 
‘imagine such an association to have been carried to its logical extreme; and, 
therefore, as the foregoing and subsequent notations assume the recognised prose 
accents in Latin and the acute and circumflex accents marked in Greek to be 
rhythmical in character, as they certainly are in modern Greek, they must be 
taken with some reserve. With verse it is far otherwise, for there the recorded 
metrical forms afford in some cases certainty, in others a clue, as to the positions 
of the new accents, so that, just as in English verse, if we know the accents, the 
quantities come natural to us, and attract no attention, so in classical verse the 
quantities and their groupings suggested the rhythm, and the accents necessarily 
involved went unnoticed, except under the form ofictus, For lack of a first-hand 
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acquaintance with the nature of rhythm, especially of its element ‘‘ Time,” 
which presupposes varied accent, many wholly baseless speculations have been 
penned about Latin and Greek quantity, and supported by wholly unwarranted 
assumptions about the speech-habits of the ancients, as compared with ours. Such 
an acquaintance with the nature of rhythm would also have served as a protection 
against the superstition that any language could present a random mixture of 
syllables of only two durations, the one double the other, and yet be producible 
by human organs under the guidance of the human ear. The notations, accord- 
ingly, are rhythmized when necessary. But as this process may lead to more 
than one arrangement and character of measures, there can be no pretence that 
the rhythmizations offered are in all cases those actually employed by the ancients. 
Verse in triple Time, dissyllabic or trisyllabic (‘‘ cantering ”’), is the rule in 

English. The same Time is common but not predominant in German both in 
trisyllabic and in dignified dissyllabic verse. French and Italian verse show it 
everywhere in association with commoner duple. And it embraces all that in 
Latin and Greek passed under the description of pure iambic and trochaic. A 
few specimens are given, this time with the numerical notation : 

T- ake her upt- enderly. 

fete RT eye! AP ae ay Mage 
There was r- acing andch- asing onC- anobie l- ea. 
a Oe ere A maT eer Ne Tee cae | ee 

Gin c- auldrife bl- astssud tr- y your w- ab. 

Te | [(S2eh st {eee a2 

Tosc- orn del- ights and 1- ive lab- orious d- ays. 

T0)| fogs po |peokir Ate og Bl pike 


Perfect conformity to the strictest type, however, is by no means common. 
[To remind the student what a rhythmical syllable really is, the bars, for a few 
pages, are shown in their true position. ] , 


Scots whahae wi’ Wallace bled. 


haf A2tamlginl dee 2 lL vs tee CM Z ieee | ae 
With ashore of dappled gold. 
LE ET APO eA ae |e iy aed Nes) 
N- evertoch- ange, n- ever to pass aw- ay. 
hart ee eee teas 3 OD Pe oes ay 
Death, if thou wilt, fain would I plead with thee. 
te? mee ee | preter 
Thr- ee bl- ind m- ice, S- ee h- ow they r- un. 
CSP a CSS Ps SAR a i is bee eed PO Nc 


Here we are on the verge of musical rhythm, pure and simple. 


Das Herz ist aa die it ist leer. 
Ve A 4 ee Ve =e 4 oo. ~~ | errs 
The symbols ™ © denote pauses of indefinite length, longish or shortish. It 
denotes not a part of the rhythm, but a breach of it, so that whatever liberties 
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are conceded to a close may precede the pause, and whatever liberties are con- 
ceded to an opening may follow it, the actual duration of the sounds of the 
measure within which it occurs being, with these limitations, of no consequence. 
In all this the pause differs from the rests + = (I), 4= (3), denoting respectively 
silences of r and $ expressed in terms of the unit, and from the comma , which 
denotes a certain fraction snipped off the relative duration. From its nature 
the pause may occur on a sound as well as on a silence, and is then generally 
accompanied by a variation of pitch. 


Das n- ahe wird w- eit, das w- arme wird k- alt. 
d 


Continuous | ~ ~ ~ | has been considered alien to French verse, but it 
seems a distinguished French actor has recently earned applause by adopting it 
in certain cases, e.g. 


Puisque j’al mis ma Ilévre & ta coupe encore pleine. 
Puisque j’ai dans tes mains posé mon front pal- i 


USUGLIVIES ASL He AREA Ror YL ae a» PRS 
Me- a ren- idet in dom- o lac- unar. 


| CSE SE ae te ep ka PRS 

N- on eb- ur nequ- ¢€ aure- um. 

T- aT p- év pds advdpos eotiy, 

—_ : Cd ae Not iB A eg oe 

the last of which is almost identical with ‘‘ See the rosy morn appearing.” 

éaxov & Zed ociv- w vdA- daoo- ous, 
If dipodies are correct, and implied not merely two feet, but two feet felt as a 
unity, these examples are really in a compound of triple Time, namely €, as shown 
in the alternatives. 

Quadruple Measures. It would be a mistake to suppose that it is common, 
either in prose or verse, for any language to present an unbroken series of duple’ 
or triple measures. None of the better known modern languages is known to 
possess verse as monotonous in Time as classical hexameter, and pentameter, or 
so strict in constitution of measure as the classical lyric metres. Duple Time 
is always complicated with some form of a triple element, and vice versa. But, 
as these complications require practice and experience, it will be easier for the 
student to take up at this stage that combination of two duple measures which 
is called a quadruple measure. The only difference between a series of duple 
measures and half that number of quadruple measures is that in the latter every 
alternate accent is stronger and dominates four units instead of two. When a 
quadruple measure is sporadic among duple measures, it is advantageous to mark 
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the major accent in the usual way, the minor one by a dotted bar. When a 
quadruple measure is part of the structure, it is simpler to mark only the major 
accents, and take the minor ones for granted. Examples : 


ap- itiful app-_ eal a kiss for a blow 
we) Ds ard en Ke — Vw | —we wv —_ 
a rock-bound coast a lachrymose vein 
ce ees Reine Soe 


His curiosity was roused. 


If the reader finds on trial, by tapping, that he places 2, ful, peal, kiss, for, blow, 
vock, bownd, coast, la, mose, vein, cu, os, ty, roused, at equal distances in time, and 
if he lays the heavier stresses on the syllables marked, then obviously the notation, 
which expresses these facts, expresses his rhythm. 


Lass doch diese burschikosen Redensarten. 


Here it may be observed that the strong accent on Lass dominates no fewer than 
eight units,.in fact, a measure in musical § Time, that is, what I prefer to call 
eight-unit Time, with signature 8. This feature, so characteristic of German 
rhythm, is quite alien to the French language. 


C’eancora de’ biglietti ? 


leh wakoyt Corl leveremo. 
| 


3 
sh hf pa ks Se a eee Thea 


Cambio di tren. 


era or fea! 


Una h- ora de par- ada. 


Vw ws a oY ewe 
omnes artes quae t- um ager- entur 
rep- etere mon-  ebant huic uni st- udio d-_ edit- us 
wY Ne ai i Na aa | Saas etaes eat 


fee atest or catia 1 oe ce 
or th] 1h th 12 F 1h | 


ipsorum lingua Celtae, nostra Galli. 


Te typ ’s 75 waAAnK-dpe dtav mp- Oto ’s TH pwtid 


Ver“! wr YF YY WH Vw ew NY NY Se Pa al too oy pe 


English verse in quadruple Time was probably at first confined to nursery 
or popular rhymes, and to verse modelled on a melody singing in the author’s 
brain. In these days of comic songs and comic opera, not to mention “ Rag- 
time,’’ quadruple Time is a favourite resort of both composer and librettist, and 
the serious poets—Tennyson, Browning, Meredith—find in these and in 
reminiscences of their classical studies suggestions for new experiments in verse, 
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which, numerous as they are, can by no means be regarded as having exhausted 
the vein. Examples : 


Little Tommy Tittlemouse lived in a little house, 


Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp, shock, 
_—- | ww YY AY NY | wT NY NY NY uey sy — 


From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big, black block. 


wwe wey NN aN Ten eA beg UW ec MU PI ina Pad et 


d 


Come away, come away, death. 
Stinging, ringing spindrift, nor the fulmar flying free. 


3 3 3 | 


Na er NE meetin A Nae Naess, FN GR O58 PP 


Ag- es ag- o from the lips of a sad, glad poet 
—_— wwe —_ wwe | — Se, — _ Ww Ww 


Whose soul was a wild dove lost in the whirling snow. 


Of this last line we might make a hexameter of classical type (barring caesura) by 
prefixing “‘one,”’ and altering the end to “‘whirl of asnow-storm.”’ The modern use 
of the classical measures | — — |, | — VW WY | is nowhere so much in evidence 
as in the poems of Swinburne ; no other poet places them with a skill so unerring, 
or wields them with such dexterity. They are evidently as pleasing to his ear 
as the usual | — WY |, | ~ ~ YW |, with which, indeed, he delights in mingling 
them. In the “ Ereithyia”’ of his ‘“‘ Erechtheus ”’ it is easy to trace the changes 
of mood that governed him in his choice of the two forms. 

In German, quadruple measures are less natural, seem, indeed, to be an 
attempt to acclimatise a plant of alien growth and origin. The numerous 
unaccented terminations of its accidence are inimical to such a combination as 
“a big, black block,” and, accordingly, a German librettist in his translation 
of the “ Mikado ”’ could only imitate this effect by doing great violence to his 
own language, thus : 


Im | Kerker schwitze, bis so’n Braver | ganz...be... | stimmt, 
Meinen | Kopf mit allen Ehren mir vom | Rump... fe...| nimmt. 


Goethe’s criticism of the wretched resources of German relatively to the strong 
monosyllables of English, written before the event, is very pertinent,—‘‘ Wenn - 
man die Schlagenden einsilbigen Worte der Englander mit vielsilbigen oder 
zusammengesetzten deutschen ausdriicken will, so ist gleich alle Kraft und 
Wirkung vorloren.’”’ ‘‘ Als Noah aus dem Kasten war,” another example, seems 
- to have been written to a Common Time melody, for apart from such a melody 
it would, all but the last measure, be naturally read in duple Time. Goethe, in 
his numerous elegiacs on classical models, has not thought of attempting any 
measures outside the usual Teutonic triple. Therefore, in German as in other 
languages, quadruple measures occur only sporadically, and form no necessary 
T.S.R, H 
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part of the structure. It was probably this feature of German imitations of 
classical hexameter that offended Tennyson. They “ canter”; do not “ gallop,” 
as in the epic hexameters quoted below : 
Und dem unbed- ingten Triebe. 
3 : Vw V_—"—— 
Mon coeur est plein des douleurs de la France. 
Ce que vous voudri- ez 
Qu’on vous fit, que ce soit ce qu’aux autres vous f- ait-_ es. 
This is the reading of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, but so uniform a movement 
cannot be said to be at home in French. Madame Arnold Bennett, perhaps in 
this following the great actress, is very partial to it. With a curiously pathetic 
effect both lower the voice on the accented syllables. More telling still is the 
high suspended pitch in which they deliver the last hushed syllable of a lyric, as 
if to say: The mood remains, though the words are ended. 


? 


C-  onticu ere omn- es int- entique ora ten-  ebant. 
Be ay a] ee fig 9a) ea ace eee eee 
M- jvw 4a- ede, O- ed, IIndA-  mcd- ew "Axtd- jos 
@qw- dtep, dot- ois ioa yp- 7 pedcet- ay, 
eae | st ha se : a Net) TNS, — Nf at I — 
The former of these two readings is utterly lost by the modern Greek, who, in 
accenting the syllables bearing marked accents, loses all sense of the ancient 
quantities, and reads, for the first two lines of the Iliad, 


Triplets in Duple Time. It is now necessary to take up more complex 
measurements. At the first blush it seems incredible that in a series of sounds 
so rapid as those of ordinary speech, we should be able to measure, consciously 
or unconsciously, two durations bearing to each other the ratios 1 and 2. Yet 
it can be proved that we perform measurements still more complex. We have 
seen that a phrase like “‘ never any more” is in duple Time. Substituting 
prettily bound for any more, in such a way as to keep the tap on pret midway 
between the two other accentual taps, we observe that the three syllables of 
prettily are equal and take just the time of the two equal syllables of never, so 
that if each of these latter is reckoned as 1, each of the three must be 4 of 2 or 2. 
Also, we see that if two of these are combined, the resulting duration must be 14. 
Where short syllables are so very short, we cannot apply a more direct test of 
their exact duration, but if two syllables, the one plainly longer than the other, 
are said in the time of two shorts, we may assume that it is easier to make the 
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long one double the others, than either to be unrhythmical, or to produce some 
other ratio. It will now be possible to give all three notations for these facts : 


very ngs bound. 


Pipe vec t 


oR ak Ree ae, | 2 


Similarly, we have tripletic measures in these prose phrases : 


a long way to go Take her up tenderl- y 
VS —— ee i Seo ——-J we 5 wa 
fa 2) tee ye ie ot Rall he ae ae ane 
kl- eines artiges Ding Nimm sie auf, Liesel- chen 


Warum soll ich denndas nicht s- agen ? 


: | | 
1 Ce | SS re, Se i Ne 


Definite changes in the value of the unit seem to be somewhat foreign to 
French, which is not greatly concerned to maintain equality of measures, but 


one may hear, 


Pardon- nez a tous, 
3 


aS eae | Fae 

and the mute e in monosyllables seems generally to give rise to the same treatment. 
What Latin may have done with a phrase like “ perficere non potuit ”’ is uncertain. 
About what our schoolboys do with it, there is no doubt ; they simply shorten 
per and say 4» | ~2W~ | — | ~2LX. The long syllable evf is of no con- 
sequence. As it is easy for a Frenchman to pronounce together two measures ~ 
of which the one contains two units, the other three, he should, theoretically, be 
quite able to preserve the traditional quantities andsay — | ..- | — | VOU, 
but the accentuation being alien, causes him difficulty and re-acts on the 
quantities. With our speech-habits we will find it much easier to use the 
rhythmized form : — |-2 | — | 2w, which preserves each long equal to 
2, but abbreviates each short to # of its nominal value. 


am- are n- on p-_ otuit. 


weet Fol — 1osrl 


The student should practise the theoretical quantities, .|—_ V | —~ |U UU, 
for this phrase, till he can actually perform them, using a metronome if necessary. 
It will be astonishing if he believes the Romans ever did anything of the kind. 
Life would have been too short to learn all the possible combinations on such a 


- pedantic theory, and belief in the essential unity of the human race in matters 
‘of rhythm will in normal minds be too strong to countenance the idea that the 


Romans were destitute of a thythmizing faculty now common to all races, 
civilized and uncivilized, 


~ 
- 
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Wherever there are lines of duple verse, some of the measures are likely to 


take the forms |_°- |, | ?—|, | ~&W'| in decreasing order of frequency. 
O that I w-ere a glove up- on that h- and. 
| [Pon reer Tee ae 
Oh, the cunning wiles that creep In thy little heart asleep. 
| acy nce \ [secre erat ade rb —_— 4 Rens —_- \ —_— | 


on — A wa — we wae : a Ve SS Ve — 


Sleep, sleep, beauty bright, Dreaming in the joys of night. 
| ’ ° 3 ’ 


Come unt- o these yellow sands, And then take hands. 
| ASMP 18e ee | ee | eae ie 

Duple is plainly the metre of the dainty, the exquisite, the childlike, as well as 

of the passionate and the elemental. 


And graduall- y the powers of the night. 
P 3 


le ee ae ee ite | 
Rapidity and passion in English verse tend to |  ~ TY |; dignity and slowness 
favour | — ~ | and | ~?W |. If we slacken time in “‘ Oh, the cunning,” etc., 


we fall into 
Oh, the cunning wiles that creep. 


Mee nO WR eeY, fea aN 


Actors and actresses in the chief réles of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ generally declaim 


the greater part of their passionate lines in duple Time. 
Pure quadruple measures have been treated. So also have triplets occurring 


in duple Time. Naturally quadruple Time shows the same variations : 


His c- uri- _ osit- y was ar- oused. 
: | 3 : | 
or ND PEIN OO RE RE — 


Whether one or the other of these two notations is more correct than the other 
it would be hard to pronounce. In any case a principle is illustrated, viz. that 
when English accents become weak they are unstable and may be shifted without 
shock to the hearer. Thus, what is normal in French is not without parallel in 
English. A good deal of a loose kind of verse, peculiar to quite recent times, 
shows the same combination : 


That ship there is a Frenchman, and if we don’t take she, 
a Ve VS 
’Tis a thousand bullets to one, that sh- e will conquerw- e; 
ip Da phe et CE Ve ete Dan ed a 8 lee a ae, aa w 
I haven’t the gift of the gab, my boys, so. each man to his gun, 
wey 
If she’s not minein half-an-hour, — I’ll flog each mother’s s- on. 
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But serious verse shows the same variation : 


Lovely are the curves ofthe white owlsweep- ing. 


Beat i) Sih Mi Cyr mee RR Meee RE ONS 
Seek- ing to find the old fam- iliar f- aces. 
Here the two first measures incidentally show two by no means common 
peculiarities, namely (1) syncopation, on king, that is, a minor accent just midway 
in that syllable, and a measure containing the durations 3 and I, again with a 
variety of syncopation at its centre. 
J-am sat- is t- err is niv- is atque d- ir- ae. 
3 We Gams ee eee wwe : comet, cd —i— 
What is almost certainly the true reading will be found in the last chapter. 
An involved triple arises when two-thirds of a triple measure is treated 
tripletically, that is, when two units are divided into three equal units, as in 


Sound the loudt- im- brel o’er Egypt’s dark sea. 


1 CE ee ea PN TLV | AT eee et Sie 
Be 82 Aare SION TES TELS |e) PEI O4| 4 Seg 
Loud from its rocky caverns’ the d- eep-voiced... 
eats erry te le 
... like riv- ersthat.water the w- oodlands. 
TONS Tee wee Dn IN Sata & 


The Duplet and its Derivatives. We have now reached by far the most striking 
feature of English rhythm, and one which it appears to share with many languages, 
including the other members of the Teutonic branch, as well as with Latin and 
Greek, and, in a slightly different form, their offspring the Romance and Romaic 
languages. This is the frequent occurrence, among triple measures, of the measure 
whose total duration, while it remains that of three units, is equally divided 
between two syllables, each therefore of duration 14. Such a measure is called 
a duplet, and is from one point of view a duple measure with unit 14 instead of 
basic 1. The test for its presence is extremely easy, and the effect is quickly 
grasped and associated with the mechanism of its production. A caution is 
necessary. Most English dissyllables, so-called trochaic, are duplets if they 
occur before an accented syllable. Now, if ten persons were asked whether the 
first or the second syllable of music is the longer, they would almost certainly be 
unanimous that it is the first. And this is correct enough: But the decision 
leaves untouched the rhythmical question just raised. Put the word music 
before an accented syllable, and a very different conception of the relative 
duration of the two syllables will be arrived at. For example, simply repeat 
music several times in close succession, and it will be found, on tapping the 
syllables, that the taps are equidistant, and therefore thé syllables are 
rhythmically equal. “‘ Music palls’’ repeated as a cycle yields the same result. 
The student should now try the same experiment with the dissyllable friendly. 
Here he will quickly establish the fact that ly, unless the word is final, does not 
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occur midway between two syllables as sic did, and if he pursues his analysis a 
bit further, and resolves friend into frenned, he will, as before indicated, be able 
to assure himself that /y—strictly y—comes in at just two-thirds of the way 
between two successive accents. The lesson is that the rhythmical quantity of 
a final syllable is indeterminate—a principle illustrated by the liberty in regard 
to the quantity of the last syllable of a line of classical verse—and that the quantity 
of a syllable is not determinable unless we have one complete measure including 
it, a complete measure in its turn involving necessarily the accented syllable of 
the next measure. 

Consider now the phrase, “A well-known voice replied.”’ Probably the 
reader places well, voice, plied at equal distances ; if not, he is capable of doing 
so, which will serve the same purpose. He will observe next that voice ve answers 
the description already given of a triple dissyllabic measure whose first syllable 
is twice its second. Repeating quite naturally the whole phrase, and directing 
his attention to the other dissyllabic measure, well-known, he will at once perceive 
how differently it is constituted from its equal successor. Let him now tap three 
times as he utters the syllables ‘“‘ well-known voice,” and he will establish the 
fact that the enclosed tap comes in just midway between the other two, and, 
indeed, that if he continues to repeat “‘ well-known ”’ several times in succession, 
the taps corresponding to the two syllables constitute a perfectly regular equi- 
distant series. The rest of the analysis is arithmetical. The half of three is 1. 
Of such units of duration as ve or a gets I, voice gets 2, well and known each If. 
And the notations adopted here are seen in 


A well-known voice replied. 


Bh ease oe te 


REA ii ee als tag A le 
Th] re oh | ee 
The objection to the notation 14 is that it does not suggest a unit. The 
symbol f or — preceded or followed by a small 2 means a new unit =1}. The idea 
is borrowed from music, but is susceptible of a wider application than musicians 
are accustomed to. When a musician writes | #?% | he means two equal notes 
in the time of three quavers. He has no need for | §?%?6 |, equivalent to 44 
quavers, for such measures, common enough in speech, are not used in music. 
Either or both of the new units may occur divided into two equal parts, 
each #, requiring a corresponding extension of notation. The following 
notational equations explain themselves : 


sie Said si bls. = Moai oa | 
oa RE Nau tS Hee 
| =| | 


: -|eree | 


22, cae 


PSO We he 2 oi 
| thtd |= L2h £2 


These are exemplified in what follows. 


| 


A last farewell to all his friends. 


2 
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A wild tempestuous morning. 


To cure a varicose vein. 


ey | > sk!) bia) eh weasel Poomle, read! | 


He lacked the necessary f- unds. 


wY | —_— \ wu wy —_ 


If cose is found by the student not to be, as here represented, half-way between 
va and vein, in all probability he is reading thus: ~ |] —~ VC IU Vv | ~., 
which presumes a less distinct pronunciation of cose. In the last of the four 
examples a principle is probably at work, which is unrepresented, and would be 
cumbrous to represent, in the notation, and that is the assimilation under certain 
circumstances of short to short. Probably the is of exactly the same duration 
as each of the next short syllables, in which case, of course, lacked is by so much 
the longer. The notation * might indicate this procedure, or the actual 
durations might be shown numerically : 


He lacked then- ecessary f- unds, 


Tineeeee ele ea ea) ao) 2 
but for our present purpose such niceties are best ignored. 


On n- oticing the m- an’semb- arrassment. 


VS we we a Ww we Ww 


A obs- erved his overalls h- aniging.on the peg. 
2 he! 


we | —— Ve wwe 4 ww we Lo! 


In I ob the assimilation is to half the sum of the succeeding measure. It must 
not be supposed that the readings given are the only possible ones in all cir- 
cumstances. or purposes not always easy to specify, the same person might 
employ, instead of the rhythms given above, the following : 


He l- acked the n- ecess- ary f- unds. 
3 3 . 


eee en ge Co — 


On noticing the man’s emb- arrassm- ent. 
. 3 . 


) 
WY Cons RE ig! Ee Die ee gma eee 


Several times already, as for peg, the notation —’ has been given for a final 
syllable. The duration in question is anything between TV and _. 
The e of peg is probably of itself approximately equal to a short. Let 
the student contrast the effect of beg, final or isolated, with that of the same 
syllable in beggaring all description. One test is to pronounce the beg as final, 
and immediately add garing all description. It is plain how inadequate is the 
popular description of beg asashort syllable. If the notation with the comma is 
too cumbersome, then — should be used rather than VW, even when the latter 
_ is the nearer to the actual duration, because the most important point in any 
sound is its onset, and if the duration of a syllable beginning on a first unit crosses 
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this critical point in the next unit, such a fact is too important to be disregarded 
in a notation that professes to deal with rhythm. 


Quelles grandes o- reilles vousa- vez! 
2 2 


wa ewes we we we we 
Das Fleisch ist schon wieder teurer  ge- worden. 
tO |i natal 


Here the notation for wieder indicates a change of Time but preserves the unit— 
a movement to which German is more partial than English, occupying in this 
respect an intermediate position between it and French. 


in- dem sie bitterlich weinte. 
du musst doch deine Ge- sundheit be- denken. 
DP eee Ee dy 

Der k6nnte mir eigentlich ge- fallen. 

2 . 


3 
~~ — VwFw we VeFwy ad 


One test of whether initial *— is really what it indicates lies in putting just before 
it a similar long syllable or the equivalent. In this case, fallen—T ? instead of 
~ ~ by assimilation—will serve the purpose. If the whole sentence is repeated 
several times in succession without a break, and it is found that fallen Der makes 
just a measure, then * is correct. To decide whether a speaker is preserving 
or altering the unit the same test may be applied to 


Where John was weeding the beds. 
2 3 ' 
AIBA Ry AUD Wee oe ni 
It seems difficult—but in saying so let us exclude finality—to find in French a 

clear case of the tendency to change from unit I to unit 1. And herein—that is, 
in the maintenance of one basic unit possibly varying indefinitely with a changing 
tempo—we see at once the most characteristic feature of French rhythm, and the 
best general argument for the corresponding phenomenon in the classical tongues. 
But in these languages the combinations of longs and shorts with the positions 
of the accents put the maintenance of a basic unit beyond the pale of possibility. 
In any case, English-speaking people are bound to rhythmize Latin and Greek 
somehow, and if we follow English analogy, backed by certain indications drawn 
from the classical metres and classical metricists, we arrive at such rhythmizations 
as the following : 


celebri quondam urbe 
we < S77 — ww | So ua | 
ex hoc fo- rensi_ . strepitu 
in tanta varie- tate rerum. 


d 
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si cui levia vi- detur. 
| ww c Ww | we 2 wey | wa : abe | 
Trahimur omnes studio laudis. 
Final | ele | is not known to occur in any well-known language ; Spanish 
and Italian seem to favour the same principle, but in the form|  - |=|—?L| 


by preference ; and thus there seems little uncertainty as to what must have 
been the classical procedure. 

The duplet is commoner in English verse than in English prose, for the simple 
reason that the great bulk of English verse is dissyllabic and in triple Time. 


With hands that lightened the skies in : sunder. ) 
And the Healer shall wipe all tears a- way. 
Wie I to your | gory hee 
Low, vo- : Iuptnous mnsiC, ESS hier 
This last notation assumes after the k sound of music a perceptible break, but if 
the break is real, perhaps the better notation would be | ~?-’ ® |, and this 
would imply a longer interval between mu and wind than between any other 
consecutive pair of accents. If the equality of the measure music to the others 
is maintained, the break is probably illusory and due to the non-sonant character 
of the c. In that case it has no rhythmical significance. When one syllable is 
as close to its successor as the organs, considering the nature of a passing 
consonant, permit, the notation should not suggest any break. That is done 
sufficiently by the syllables. People would not so readily deceive themselves 
about such breaks between syllables if they remembered that a mute may, as 
in pecked, occur at any part of a syllable, even in its interior—though initially 
it does not count—and if they reflected how absurd it would be to imagine the 
syllable to be shortened on that account. That such obstey dicta as these are 
not unnecessary will be evident to all who have even a slight acquaintance with 
text-books on the subject of rhythm. 


Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 
| vw YM | Ww : Ww aS ee yo 
OF | acces | 
Gentle and braveand Benerous, no lorn bard. 
re 


A a ee YS wwe NY we Ve | aiRT 


Yet oncemore, oh ye laurels, and once more. 
2 | 2 s 2 e 2 ° | 2 | fN 

wa wa VS _ Ve oad a Vw Ve —_— 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He well knew. 
| YyYywYo~ — 4 vy 2 Rei Set | a 
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Not all readers would think it necessary to convey to their hearers the blank- 
verse structure of the last two lines by the device of slightly prolonging the last 
syllable ; many would carry the vitardato so far as to give rise to a new unit, 


the unit rf. 
Of her prayersmademock, ofher fears de- rision, 


2 | Pee Te 8 2 
we coos WwW — wy wvev vy 
A wa ree ~ | 
Anda ravage of her youth as of a flower. 
2 2 | 2 


wy | ve wey ve wy — 


The latter line is very annoying to dealers in iambs and anapaests. 


List tola’ Vale of ~~ Love im |) Acadie, home of the happy. 
| Sy ean | — we | ——— 4 | dyer age Oe ib eka | ue 
es ie oan er he a Ae Mar ee kt Tee ha ON er Pole 


The following couplet in German is modelled on the classical elegiac—obviously 
an error so far as the Time is concerned, for the classical metre is quadruple 
(“‘ galloping ’’) and this is triple (“‘ cantering ’’) : 


Warum  treibtsichdas Volksound schreit? Es _ will sich 
2 ; io 


| A — w~ Vw" waH wVwPFere je | a5 Mt wa a 
er- nahren, 
lt ser eel 
V_ Ve ~~ 
Kinder zeugen, und die nabren so gut es ver- mag. 
= = 


Wherever the reader does not find a pause when he expects it, as, for example, 
after zeugen, he should supply it. Also, should some scientist come along with 
a gramophone and appropriate mechanism, and prove to him by ocular 
demonstration that tveibt sich das is really longer than Warum, not equal to it, 
let him not take offence at an instrument, which, whatever its virtues, cannot 
tell when a rhythmical’ ear perceives Time, with or without a dragging effect. 
If notation of such details is wanted, there is, to express this dragging effect, the 
technical term vitavdato, as there is accelevato for the reverse. 


Willst du ge- nau er- fahren, was sich ziemt. 


2 


But increased speed might reduce this to duple Time and a level of equal sounds, 
but for tripletic in the first measure. 


So steigstdu denn, Er- fiillung, schdnste Tochter. 


Vw eRe Ry, es cs Ny St RON Wine Solfo Sey 
Und die Zukunft Gott iiberlassen. 


Nothing is commoner in the iambics and trochaics of the classical lyrical metres 
than the intermingling of triple Time with dupletic. There is very strong evidence 
—at this stage it may suffice to instance the balancing in strophe and antistrophe 
of long-short with theoretical long-long—that the ancients followed the same 
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instinct as ourselves and equalised the measures. For convenience only, the 
notations will always be given in triple Time, even when the yévos icov pre- 
dominates, as in 
Jam sa- tis ter- ris nivis atque  dirae. 
ed: Kee ad BDC Ac peKineey sip 

On a previous page this has already been rhythmized—more than doubtfully— 
as four measures, and the student should compare the two sets of rhythmized 
durations with each other and also with the pretended quantities. He should 
also practise these quantities till he can produce them. He will thus satisfy 
himself that the result lacks all character and unity of effect, and he will find it 
impossible to believe, in the absence of an account specifically rejecting all the 
rhythmized forms he himself is able to invent, that any people were so devoid 
of what is now, alike in civilized and uncivilized communities, recognized as 
‘rhythmical faculty, as to read their verse after such a fashion. Their division 
into feet gives no clue whatever to the rhythm which is not afforded with far 
more certainty by the theoretical quantities. These, according to the view taken 
here, are simply the quantities that syllables had in general, for example, in all 
so-called dactylic verse, and in such parts of triple verse as were purely iambic 
or trochaic. This theory not only reconciles with modern experience the sum- 
total of facts actually established about classical measures, but casts a clear 
light on what would otherwise be dark and unintelligible in the accounts of Latin 
hymns and other music and verse of mediaeval times. How dark and unintel- 
ligible description can be may be realized by anyone who studies Masqueray’s 
“La Strophe Sapphique”’ in his Traité de Métrique Grecque, and then tries 
to read Sapphics accordingly. Contrast 


Vi- des ut alta stet nive candi- dum. 
Se | See |: NS Nw | SUR eRG | Ss) een I 
Maece- nas_ata- vis edite regi- bus. 
[arene A Pa ae ea te 


There is, it must be admitted, some uncertainty as to the accentual schemes of 
about at least the latter of these two common metres, and we await light from 
modern rhythmologists working in co-operation with those who have the time 
and the knowledge for an exhaustive study of ancient documents. Without 
such co-operation only probabilities or surmises can ever be formulated. The 
dotted notations, it will be found, tend to simplicity and uniformity. Erudition 
—that is, the manipulation on paper of quantities and feet by men who have 
never studied existing rhythms or cultivated the ear or the rhythmic faculty— 
is the chief obstacle to progress. 


movkt- é6Opov’ aOavar’ ’Adpo- - Ta 


PROT UA ORS POM neo 2 {probable reading] 

Pee Tere i ule fy cliin_: |) [as Sung-or intoned?] 
i(- d- verkat mAaciov adv pwved- cas vra- Kove 

[PLA renee as PROS SU REARS PES) 8s POY ? 


| inf: II : Pat 
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Masqueray’s accents, quantities, feet and measures for these lines, taken together 
with his extravagant use of syncopation—rag-time with a vengeance—are bound 
to appear unspeakable nonsense to one who has studied the nature of rhythm, 
and an unspeakable mystery to one who has not. Much of it is based on authority, 
but assuredly on authority mistaken to begin with, and misinterpreted for a 
finish. The whole work is vitiated by the assumption that — — is rhythmizable 
as ~* l. The first line of the Alcaic stanza treated thus : 

"A- = cuve- THpL TOV GVve- pwv oTdoL 

Xel- pov. poxOedv- Tes peyd- Aw pa- da 

. 2 , 2 . 


2 : es 
w AE NS Tig VES Thea ee fine eye — wir 


is at least intelligible ; Masqueray’s treatment (see Chapter XI) is a purely paper 
one, unintelligible and unproducible. The hendecasyllabic of the Alcaic stanza, 
apart from the question of caesura, becomes, it may be noticed, almost pure 
Sapphic by the simple transference of its first syllable to the last place. By a 
further transference of two syllables we reach the Phalaecean hendecasyllabic, at 
least in one possible reading. 

An involved dupletic measure is heard when for the resolved half-measure 
i’ } is substituted the triply-divided half-measure }’ 4 4, as in 


Send for Doctor Hetherington at once. 
a. eer MPA | Ns Se 


bean oh tare bhi obo tg ate line 


In verse, similarly, we have 


Leaped like the roe when he hears... 
2 2 


we we" wv as wey 


Lal OS ae ere 


where the juxtaposition of the two varieties facilitates comparison. By the law 
of ,"* Breves; Breviantes: 4 2 as" in voliptat,  (becotieenr sen 
J — as in “ tibi ésse”’ becomes J TV in dramatic trochaic and iambic verse, 
thus : 

Haec non volup-  tati ti- bi esse satis cer- to sci- 0. : 

2 2 2 


Warts ittaer stadt Sy Fc SE Ia De a Ree aH) AO eee S.  s 


It would be curious if, on English analogy, the Romans in reality said, not 
this, but 
Haec non volup- tati ti- bi esse sa- tis cer- tosci- 0. 
Tete Theo ee el tee ee te fa ea 
where longs remain relatively long. To determine the point many passages 
would have to be collated, and the question of the quantities and pronunciation 
of words like “‘esse’”’ and “satis”? overhauled. The second rhythmization is 
certainly easier, unless the s of ‘satis’ was omitted. 
Compound Triple Measures. In quadruple Time we have seen measures of 
form | ers hee, |. When the burden of the words compels us to 
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slacken the speed, that is to increase the time from accent to accent, 27 
becomes ~ ~  ~ and —*% 7 becomes — ~. In other words, it is convenient 
to conceive the Time as a compound of triple rather than of duple. The frequent 
occurrence of the triple division of the half-measure is another mark of the new 
Time, and the impossibility of a measure like white owl is proof positive. When 
we quit pure quadruple we do not pass over a definite line of cleavage into the 
new category, but by a series of accretions of the Triple element with accompanying 
slackening of the tempo. After all, there is very little verse of manifestly Com- 
pound Triple movement, though Shelley’s “‘ Away! the moor is dark beneath 
the moon ”’—the first line of which anyone unacquainted with the context would 
take for an English pentameter—appears to approximate more closely to the 
type than any other that can be specified. [But see Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Revenge,” 
Chap. IX.] The very first line by its two silent accents separated by a real 
accent suggests the weakness of the alternate accents throughout, but, at the 
same time, it must be admitted that in parts the accents appear to be equal or 
increasing just as in ordinary simple triple Time. A few lines are given, treated 
on the purely € hypothesis and omitting rvitardatos such as that on “ last pale.” 


A- way! the moor is dark beneath the moon. 
Rapa clouds have drank. the last pale beam of even. 
A way,the gathering winds will call the darkness soon. 
Soap ee ya A ee ic SIRE ey ple ge 05) gs) a hai eRe a BE 
And profoundest midnight shroud these- rene light of heaven. 
GF) ay FF [est HT US ee bebe a 


‘If any reader takes this at a rapid tempo, it might be necessary to translate it 
into duple with tripletic. As has just been said, it is not merely the remission 
but the suppression of accent in the first line that suggests most strongly that 
grouping of two simple triple measures into one compound one to which musicians 
prefix the signature §. Some lines taken in themselves might be pseudo- 
heptameters, that is octameters with the last measure silent ; more might even 
be pseudo-hexameters, that is, having in addition also the fourth accent silent. 
The eighth line belongs to the former variety, the second to the latter. Though 
two syllables could not, in serious verse, fill a whole measure, no such restriction 
need apply to songs plainly written to a tune, as 


Odds bobs | hammer and tongs! long as I’ ve been to sea, 


I’ve fonuhe 'gainst ev- er- y odds, and I've gained the vic-to- ry. 
VY Lori eis Seer Ne SL ea NL — vw imewy —_ 
Music makes no bones about equalising every and odds and I’ve. 
Though Compound Triple does not seem to occur in the other commonly 
known languages, the description of iambic and trochaic dipodies in the classics 
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—especially Greek—appears to bring them under this category, only that there 
the frequency of the spondaic or dupletic measure breaks up the rolling or riding 
effect : 

Jus-siad pa- rari prandi- um a- mica ex- pectat me, sci- 0. 

Date vi- am qua fuge- re_ lice- at facit-e to- tae plateae pateant. 
(abit ona teh ts yi Geen eS et Pel Bae eee: SO aie ho; 
Needless to observe, the half-measure ~ ? ~ is a rare visitor in musical € Time, 
while J? is probably unknown. The rhythmical ways of speech are not 

those of music. 
OS- tos tis el; eye Tax’ Ti ciygds; ovKe pels; 


Tis mor’ ev wt- awe OdpvBos Kat Ad- ywv dK- oopi- a 
= 2 . . 


eg rer ied We er Orr ner gy oe gen eg Oe ys 
od 60. I XN A 4 , 

& St os aidjp Katta- yvmre- por mvo- ai 

ToTa- povTe mnyyal, movTi- wv Te KUpd- TwV: 


Still more Complex Measures.—Double-slow Triple Measures compounded of 
Duple. The Time called by musicians # is not common in any of the languages 
from which examples are being drawn. If the reader of ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you’ places strong accents on Ask and on giv, and weaker accents on and, 
shall, you ; 1f, moreover, these five syllables are found by the tapping test to be 
equidistant in time, then we have the conditions which constitute $ Time. The 
notation |? —?¢ @ | 0 & & would be ambiguous, for the weak accents are not 
indicated, and the notation might be read either as 3, with two weak accents, or 
as €, which has only one weak accent and is compounded of two triple measures. 
No ambiguity attaches to the two signatures just given, nor to| ? 2? &f | RP & 
nor to |?:% 6 :€¢|€6: €. By spacing, also, it is easy to show the 
distinction) |hiisy ww jGweal, |Oo edine |» Ttwouldaprobably be 
hard to discover in English another passage in ? Time as long as the following : 


Ask, and it shall be given you; y seek, and _ye shall find; ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


Pauses might be shown after Ask, seek, knock. 
It is easier in German to determine the relative strength of weak accents : 


Die Unzu- frieden- heit der Russen. 

coy Meet ty Lak abe mules IS) 
Probably in no language is the theoretical accentual constitution of musical 
measures preserved in all circumstances. Language has measures of its own. 
Let us assume that in “‘aufbewahrt werden muss”’ the strongest accent is on 
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Auf, the next on muss, the next on wahrt, and the weakest on wer; then the 
notation 

apulics wahrt oa _Muss 
might correctly represent this reading, but the scheme of accentuation does not 
answer to that of # or of any other musical Time. Neither does that of Kentish 
Fire | 22 “pr{[t12r |, etc.; nor of Advance-and-Retire. 

When the traditional quantities of Latin or Greek are difficult or impossible 
to a modern ear and tongue, each nationality rationalizes them according to its 
own speech-habits. How the Romans and Greeks dealt with refractory com- 
binations must, as has already been said, in the absence of clear evidence, remain 
uncertain. English speech-habits might rhythmize “finibus Belgarum”’ in ¢ 
eeerve yet nis): |) Levees Ve? a | Pe 2:4 oh [oor ciney:they Time: under. con- 


sideration thus: 
/ fin- i- bus Bel- gar- um. 


ae cesar SGN lel 
But in schools fi is imagined to be long if pronounced with the vowel-sound ee, 
and what one hears—in Scotland, at least—is | ~ — —|— —. The 


numberless languages that, like French, have the ee sound both short and 
long, as in fini, gite, pass unnoticed and awake no misgivings. The division of 
the phrase into three equal parts in the former rhythmization, into five in the 
latter, should be noticed. The student should be quite clear in his own mind 
that any rational approximation to the Latin quantities almost certainly 
involves rhythmization. The test is quite simple. If he is able to repeat 
“finibus Belgarum ”’ twice running with exactly the same unforced movement 
he is rhythmizing. Since the accents in yvd@ ceavrdv betoken, as in modern 
Greek, stress as well as high pitch, the Time is 3. 

Our modern languages seldom show verse built on # Time [but see Chap. [X.]. 
Latin and Greek do: 


Miserarum est neque a- mori dare ludum neque  dulci. 


Viri- dem citus adit Idam _ proper- an- te ped- e chorus. 

So eee | a ae | 

auvd- jLwpor ode pifov- ot Ov- pup. 
The student who wishes to make sure of producing this movement, observes first 
the positions of the four strong accents, and taps the longs and the first of each 
pair of shorts at equidistant times. He cannot fail of the result. Once he 
realizes the characteristic effect, he will be able to dispense with mechanical 
aids, and reproduce at sight of the notation or of the words equally well the 
tonicus a minore and the tonicus a majore, which simply drops the initial shorts. 
It may be added that, though the notation shows “ -dem citus adit” and “ -ante 
pede chorus”’ as divided into the three equal parts of musical 3, the mere quantities 
are consistent with musical @, and, in the case of the first phrase, this is the Time 
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favoured by the analogy of the other lines of the poem of Catullus where it occurs. 
Whether general type or analogy should rule is an open question. Certainly 
pedé and, perhaps, prose citus adit are suspicious and against #. The text-books, 
as usual, do not seem to notice the existence of any problem. Another solu- 
tion will be given elsewhere. [For two English poems in tomic a minore, see 
Chapter IX.] 

The Mingling of Times. We have seen examples of unit-shifting with pre- 
servation of equality of measures ; we have now te treat of the maintenance of 
the unit coupled with inequality of measures. To what extent this inequality 
may go in any language depends on the speech-habits in that language, but the 
one point to keep clear is that when the inequality cannot be expressed in ratios 
of the simplest numbers, the measures disappear, and with them the rhythm. 
For, as has already been insisted on, the essence of the perception of rhythm in 
any piece of organic speech is the perception of measurable relative durations 
from point to point, the points being, on the small scale, the onsets of successive 
syllables, and, on a larger scale, the onsets of successive accented syllables. 
General experience goes to show that in all languages there are more adjoining 
measures equal than unequal, and that, of unequal measures, those bearing 
to each other the ratio of I to 2, 2 to 3, or, at a pinch—in the form of 
units—3 to 4, are almost the only ones that can be perceived to be rhythmical. 
Outside these numbers measurement ceases, exact imitation or reproduction 
ceases, rhythm ceases ;. we are in the region of muddling through somehow, a 
fairly common region in prose, but a highly distasteful one in verse. Units of 
four relative durations have up to this point been employed, symbolized in the 
notations, °_, V, 2, —, respectively, unit 2, unit 1, unit 14, unit 2. In practice 
generally only the second and fourth need receive signatures. The denominator 
8 in a musical signature denotes our unit I, in music a quaver, in regard to quanti- 
tative languages _ ; the denominator 4 similarly denotes our unit 2, represented 
by acrotchet or —_. The numerator shows the number of such units in a measure, 
and may show also the distribution into sub-measures, asin #$3, 342. If a person 
speaks the phrase, “ If ever we stood in need,” with the accents on ev, stood, 
need equidistant, the notation ~ | 2 ~ | ~ Y | — would represent his 


rhythm, but-in the slow, measured speech of the pulpit one may hear the same 
unit preserved throughout and the measures unequal, as in 


If ever we stood in need. 


vy levv lev Ile 


If only the accents be tapped here, the inequality of measure-durations will be 
at once perceived, but it requires some practice to detect the real ratio of 3 to 2. 
In such cases every unit must be tapped. The equality of the syllables is thereby 
established, and, as the accents are plain, the proper notation emerges at once. 
So in deliberate pulpit speech we may have 


Nature is teaching that to youand me. 
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Musical 2 Time, followed by 2 with tripletic, and perhaps, at the end, 
is ee a 
Ey- ery treethatbringeth not forth good fruit. 


| a eed — \ WwW . — | — — | ea | a 
In Comparing the remainder with the amount he claimed 
7 wey 2 we Ww ww : Ww & wa | —_ | — 


Celpad BE thy The REL 24. ee 


we have the condensed quadruplet, the duplet and the triplet Time; we have 
units 2, rand 14, and we have 2 and 2 Time, otherwise # and 3. If with the a be 
omitted without changing the movement of the rest, pa, main, mount, claimed, 
will probably be found to be equidistant. The measure with the a consists of 
three equal syllables, but no tapping avails to tell that it is two-thirds of each of 
the other measures, unless the effect is arrived at by practising the combined 
movement at such a slow tempo that tapping is easy, gradually increasing the 
speed, and then dropping the unaccented syllables. What is difficult to convey 
in words is often quite a simple matter in practice. Many readers will assimilate 
mount he to with the a, and write _*_. Observe the quinquepartite or quintuple 
measure in 
Lass doch die Kinder-  eien; 


teally two different Times within one compound measure; the characteristic 
descent of accents in 
Ich will dir Weihnachts- kuchen - _ geben ; 


and a second variety of quinquepartite measure in 


Ist das wirklich wahr, dassduauf diese Weise dein Geld versch-wendest ? 
: “ : 


. 
Oe eee ee ee | OR Se RAO a ent Se Na 


2 


Here we notice the hovering character of the stress between dass and du. 


Setzen wir Deutschland in den Sattel, reiten wirdesschon k6nnen. 
2 : : io 2 . : 2 
[RRS | Se SD SNE Noosa Nae Per Se RE SE 
Dans un beau para- dis. 
4 A 4 ~~ 4 NY 


Cette réponse ne vaut pas grand’chose. 


Ve VS —— VY : ww YS 4 Le) 
Un vendi- tore di fio- ri_~ Fac- cene sen- tire qualcuna. 


El joven via- jero ale- mana- penas  hubo de- jado el va- gon, 
? 


VS wee wa wwe wey ma Verw Vw“—rewe YF wa we Sr YY HS ——— 


It is rather difficult to say at will # after 3 


1 
Quoddam com- mune vincu- lum. 
Ww 2 Ww 2 Ww | — | —we iw 


T.S,R, : T 
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So the school-boy substitutes for the first measure the easier | ~ — ~ 


Cog- nati- one quadam _ inter se conti- nen- tur. 

2 | — SO — vw | G2 Oy | Ww 2 si) £8 Se Sy, | SH es 
Erat_ I- talia tum plena Graecarum ar- ti um. 
Prever e. wey asobieeltnay Sheep d eS lot leche nner et 


A _ Aaa 


This, for an English speaker, is a likely attempt at rhythmizing the theoretical 
quantities, but the school-boy finds it easier to read 


Erat I-  talia tum plenaGraecarum arti- um. 


RG rein Peek ae ead Ren oe ag Be a 
He thinks his accents are quantities,; the idea of measuring never occurs to him. 


The following is one of several possible rhythmizations, with a school rhythmiza- 
tion just below :— 


Me pro summo po- et- a prane e- = rudi- tissimo homine di- centem. 
el a le eee eR Oe LRA a eh | RU TUe a4 a le de! eRe, 


Text-books which tacitly assume the possibility, otherwise than intermittently, 
of reading Latin or Greek prose with the theoretical quantities are fair neither to 
themselves nor to the student. 

Verse exhibits, though within more contracted limits, the same mingling of 


Times as prose. 
Whereis Postumus? Whatis inthy mind ? 


3 ° : 


The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
But this might be read wholly in duple Time : 
and possibly in still other ways. 


You areas welcome, worthy Sir,as_ I 
: later? <2 2% 2a | 2 
we so eo wa we GY ON _—_ 
Have words to bid you. 
WY | Se we VS we 
Compels me to dis-turb your season due. 
Lof- tier i’ the last, not moree- man- ci- pate. 
[itd ody Epo docl 3’ 18 | 4 Ba litho) 342 
What the whole man meant whom you wish you knew. 
es Sl sche oe earn Digs Wea ies oe —- ~ _— 
ty |\:t deere é 


If the reader puts what, whole, man, meant, and also—omitting for the moment 
whom you—what, man, wish, knew, then in this case there is no ritardato. Suppos- 
ing, on the other hand, we obtain, as in the following example, a non-ritardato 
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effect, by using unit 2 instead of unit 14, then there arises a sense of ambiguity 
as to the number of measures, due to ihe six equidistant accents on Such, man’s, 
ans, to, ga, ty, where the blank verse leads us to expect only five: 


Such the ey answer to sa- ga-ci- ty. 
The wrong impression is lessened by the circumstance that the notation ascribes 
to man’s a weaker accent than to Such, and also to the familiarity of the con- 
vention whereby accents may occur on the first and fourth, but the accent, being 
as strong as the minor one on #/o, is not removed. Hence | —*V ?V | with a 
vitardato seems more correct. The # measure, though longer, does not suggest 
retardation. Still another rhythmization would be that of ‘‘ Calm and deep ”’ 


in Tennyson’s “Calm and deep peace on this high wold”: | — Vv % |. 
O, that I werea gloveup- on that hand, 
2 3 2 fen 
—— Ww we we emaest 4 . VS —Z . — 
| ws : wwe | toe 5 eae, | 
That I might touch that cheek. 
ww VY a SS | w 2 VY | — 


It is in the highest degree unlikely, however, that every reader will read the last 
example as notated. If, as on the stage, and in the mouth of the elocutionist, 
passion carries the day over a more temperate rhythm, one may hear for the first 
line Be te] reer fees Mare) thd: 
The rhythm is necessarily affected by the degree of passion. One would fain, if 
it were possible, divine the rhythm in Shakespeare’s ear as he penned the line. 
For it must be recognised that there is only one correct rhythm, that of the 
author. Failing his reading, taste and circumstances must decide. The reader 
must be left to his own preference. Still, if the use of a notation were generally 
known to persons of recognised taste, it would be possible to compare readings 
and arrive at some general understanding as to which of a number of readings 
is or are to be preferred. 

In German verse there is a strong tendency to duple Time, so that, in the 
following examples, some readers would displace triple measures in its favour. 
_ The German stage is prone to vigour of declamation. 


Ich fiihl’ ich kenne dich, Natur 


é 
2 EOP TREO USUI LL SEF 


Wer nie die kummer- vollen Nachte. 


ai : | 
Ve ee Net NGI 5 Nat Nt CS S34 


The French have a predilection for a strong ending, whether in speech or 
music. No music—especially is this true of songs—more frequently than theirs 
begins at some point within a measure. So in speech other accents are 
subordinated to those that can in any sense be considered final. Hence the 
impossibility, in verse, of a final trochee, or, in general, of the strong trochaic 
movements which are common in other languages. Hence, also, an uncertainty 
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as to the accents on the way to a final strong one ; there is an instability in these 
which, for many phrases, prevents anything like a fixed rhythm even in the 
mouth of the same individual. The elusive or fleeting character of French 
rhythm, even in verse, does not preclude its existence in every effort of speech 
taken by itself. If one writes the notation of 


De la musique avant toute chose 


thus : EA I REN MS) ehh Gl ys 


one is haunted by a doubt whether, after all, Ja is not rather stronger than de. 
A fine ear must be left to solve these difficulties. Let it suffice here to have 
suggested a method. 

Et faitdes jours se- reins de mes jours les plus sombres. 

4 wwe CD a — a SSS ww WS EN See 

Et je pro- phéti- sais vaine- ment, et tou- jours. 

VY : Se NS —— ; — wv pes? OY arte, ae: 

Sans se plaindre, et sanssoupi- rer. 

| Fah Ree | aren wY PS Ww 

Plaignez-nous si Dieu nous ou- blie. 

D’ailleursun tel amour, c’est en- cor la mi- sére. 

Il faut sacrifi- er sa vie & son a- mour. 

ROE eSeeaNI abn Op | eee ae aa aa ty yy — 
The rhythms of these last two examples are noted from Sarah Bernhardt. But, 
indeed, in no language does the hemiolic or ‘‘cretic’’ sequence seem to be 
more natural or to stand in higher favour than in French. 

In regard to Latin and Greek verse and its rhythmization, a study of this 
subject in its own nature should precede any attempt to interpret the obscure 
and often inconsistent, when not contradictory, hints of ancient metrici and 
rhythmici, who, like many writers to this day, were handicapped in their descrip- 
tions of rhythm by their lack of a true conception of the function of accent. 
Of accents as events, and of quantities as intervals of time, they knew nothing. 

The sudden and helpless falling away of ; 


Sol- .vitur ac- rishi- ems gra- ta _ vice he iss) et chy voni. : 
into triple, with the same unit rhythmically doubtful, does not please our ear. 
Equalising measures we obtain | ~? Vv | etc., implying a more rapid motion 
for the first four measures. It is probable that the result was as grateful to the 
aesthetic sense of the Romans as it is to ours. But if the slower Time were 
preserved the “ trochees’’ would be | ._. ~ |. Equality of the two phrases 
would, for vont, involve two measures for one. 


Super al- ta vectus Attis cele- ri rate mari- a 


belongs to a type that seems to have agitated scholars, poets and prosodists over 
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a long period without enlightening people belonging to none of those categories 
as to how it should be read. All one gathers from their explanations, divisions, 
scansions and imitations is that they read it with the wrong quantities, and did 
not understand the accentual scheme naturally attaching to the right ones. To 
put the matter in a nut-shell, Honours men leave our universities incapable of 
reproducing the reputed quantities with even an approach to correctness. The 
whole learned apparatus for dealing with this galliambic type is, in this country 
at least, at a dead-lock. The problem, however, takes on a wholly new aspect 
if we assume the notation to represent the measures of the unknown movement. 
For we now know not merely that ali, At, vi, a, are equidistant, but that they are 
accented., We now know, not merely that vect is midway between ali and At, 
but we know that it has a minor accent. _ We now know, not merely that Af, tis, 
cel, 11, va, ma, a, are equidistant, but that on és, cel, va, ma, there are very slight 
minor accents. All this is but a clumsy way of saying that all the measures are 
$, except the first, which is $8. The whole scheme is now organic, and if we have 
_ not yet—and few have—learnt to pass from € to # and back again, there is nothing 
to hinder us, with practice, from doing so. If our ear is insufficiently trained to 
carry us over six units so variously arranged, preserving the equality of the 
measures, there is the metronome to help us. In the end we arrive at the con- 
ception of each line as a unity whose rhythm haunts the ear, can never be for- 
gotten, and stands in no need of theories of accent or measurement of quantities. 
A child can produce it. For the unconscious mind, so much cleverer, except 
for analysis, than the conscious mind, has entered into possession, and has come 
to stay. By the help of these words, ‘‘ And besides she told him friend-like 
that a storm was a-coming on,” even the unanalytic mind may divine the move- 
ment, though, unfortunately, one can never rely, in English, on all people hitting 
on the same rhythmization for so long a phrase. To rub in the impression still 
more effectively, the first five lines of the ‘‘ Attis’’ are here given, with an 
attempted rhythmization in English doggerel. 


Super alta vectus Attis celeri rate maria, 
Phrygium ut nemus citato cupide pede tetigit, 
Adiitque opaca silvis redimita loca deae, 
Stimulatus ibi furenti rabie, vagus animis 
Devoluit ile acuto sibi pondere silicis. 


She prepared to leaveher sunshade tothe bull, whena cava- lier e 


ee —_— Vie YS | —- — ww —-— wwe ww — 
Who a- dored the ground she walked on, volun- teered witha pretty oath, 
And de-spiteher friendly warning that a toss was upon the cards, 
To re- storethe coveted object, or to die making the at- tempt, 


wwe —a~— NN Ss Id ee ee Aa cet Ne Nat ww . 


Now that was. his mis- take Sir, as I thinkyouandTlla- gree. 


ry . 
OP Prete Sy EO] ae eS —— NF wa to 
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The accents on leave, ground, friend, cov are, in natural English speech, strong, 
and must be toned down to give the compound effect of the § measure. So also 
must the accent on the first syllable of pretty. 

Having built up this elaborate edifice we have now to confess for the edification 
of our readers that, so far as the purely musical question is concerned, apart 
from the words, experiments on various persons show that, although the experi- 
menter has the & measure in his own mind securely enough, the majority of 
listeners apprehend 3 with syncopation. As we have no evidence whatever for 
syncopation in Latin or Greek, and ambiguity of Time is not desirable, some 
other solution must be sought. And this is done in Chapter XII. 

We know that Tennyson did not rhythmize the Latin as we have described, 
for he simply threw the quantities to the winds, and read “ Super Alta véctus 
Attis céleri rate marid,’’ with the accents as marked. At least he has left us 
what is understood to be an imitation in his experiment “ Boadicea,’’ which 
points to this first step in rhythmization. He has even imitated mechanically 
the placing of an unaccented syllable in the final accented position, so that we 
must read ‘‘ While about the shores of Mona thdse Nerdnian légionaries,’”’ pos- 
sibly even ‘‘ Mad and maddening 4ll who heard her in her fiérce volibility ”— 
the last word possibly a reminiscence of a hypothetical accentuation of Milton’s 
“volibil”’ in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Book IV., line 594. There may be occasions 
later on to show that a mistaken and unsuccessful imitation may require no 
classical antitype to justify it. In 

pexpis dv) Oe | ds Tov mévov | dropu- yelv Ke ~—- Avorn | 
two of the four measures consist of the problematical § variation (which fact 
is sufficiently indicated by the central weak accent), and thus the normal ionic 
effect is somewhat weakened. It is worth while to learn to produce the line 
wholly in 3? Time, involving syncopation, thus : 


The longs in the first and third measures have thus each a minor accent latent 


in its centre, the result being a peculiar exultant effect, distantly imitable in 
English thus : 


Vanished all aremy playmates and the other joys of my childhood, 


Nat Naa EG Deaton NE at, Oe te Nea Nea G7 Becomes! ONS Neat ee 


which may be regarded as a variation upon the pure ionic a mafore. 


Gone now are the comrades and the playmates of my childhood 
might either be read thus, or, what is more likely, lapse into | i et | <a 
The difficulty of keeping up in English the types of ionic we have been 
considering is probably the reason why no poet has yet attempted them. Some 
$ movements, however, lend themselves in parts to this treatment, when the 


places of the first two shorts are filled by syllables nofmally inclined to be long. 
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We have examples in Sir G. Murray’s beautiful translation, ‘“‘ Could I take me to 
some cavern for mine hiding,” where ‘‘ take me to some,” | ig Cos |, might be 
read | — — Ww |. Before leaving ionic it is right to say that one English poet 
has surmounted its difficulties in so far that by eliminating doubtful measures 
and choosing variations kindly to our own tongue he has produced two fine poems 
purely ionic, but not yet recognised by the prosodists as such. These will be 
discussed later on. 

Quinquepartite Measures and Dochmiacs. The quinquepartite measures of 
Latin and Greek, we are given to believe, were structural in verse, not sporadic 
as in modern languages. The only difference between a 2 measure plus a 3 
measure, or the same in reversed order, and the corresponding quinquepartite 
measures, is that in the latter a minor accent on the second part of the measure 
Pemineee amajor accent. Thenotations| —.|~ 4 |and|.o. |. 
Bemeasied with | CR Sp and, | Gio» © | suggest to the 
eye the facts intended for the ear. Much practice, guided by a modicum of 
intelligence, is needed to produce with easy and natural effect these quinque- 
partite measures. Some examples have already been given. To them we add: 

Ana- lyse with me. 
This world aah: Sean) is to come. 
If the reader understands the notation and has practised sufficiently he should be 
able to produce both readings shown in 
And some abodes are lostand ruin- ous. 


: 
Le), 9 CRITE Se iE REN Se ei Be leak Sa 


. 3 3 . 
sari "| eRe eae MRR Sy pet ele SE 


In these quintuple measures it is the 2 section that comes first ; in the following 
it is the 3: E 
Compels me. to disturb your Beason due. 
’Tis I who with my stock of craft and strength. 
ey nota- lone my inky cloak, good mother. 
The reader must not forget that the sole object of the notations given in this 
Chapter is to enable him to associate at sight the notation with the respective 
rhythm, not to dogmatize as to the correct way of reading the various phrases and 
lines. But it is hoped that he will find himself in agreement with so large a 
number of the readings that these themselves will constitute a notation for 
reference in dealing with new material. In the last example there are two quinque- 
partite measures shown, but it is quite possible that the reader might find this 
simpler, wooden treatment more to his taste. 
Bhs not a- lonemy inky cloak, good mother, 
3 3 3 


Sn Poca eet Nae tt oes ee ree Net i Net Nt 
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the general correctness of which is tested by observing whether the accented 
syllables are equidistant. Similarly may be treated 


Ich kenne dich, Na- _ tur. 


Sheu RS eR gee 


Robe que la nuit passe en chantant. 


— ~~ o ws —_— [Eg a og SEE LK 2 | A 
Tor- nate quando pot-__ rete. 
Vw Ww 4 : wa A VY ww — 

Una __bo- tella de Valde- penas. 


Quod jussi ei da- ri bibereet quant-umimpe- ra-_ vi. 


Left to ourselves, we should certainly prefer the easy 
re] ELLs ties. Neety eget SE | teed Saeed ev ee 


And this is apparently what classical scholars habitually do without being aware 
of the fact. But the real quinquepartite measure has a beauty and naive charm 


of its own, and is perhaps best practised in Greek, where we have less doubt of 
its indigenous character. 


/ wD 9 > va r 
ka-  TloEeT LOETE TOV O- opéev- av yuv-  vaika 
é- Bdrac- tev Oe ov 8 at- pate mi- Trev 


Na eee ee he eae ee 


Tav pv- yada pa) mpod@s, Tavéex- afev ex- BoAais Svohe- ors oppe vay. 


| Saas ae: | Sees 


(cCretic#) 


Loy ee eel ae ee 
{For continuous *quinquepartite measures in English verse see Dirge Metre, 
Chap. [X.] 

The dochmaic presents the combination 2 2 plus 3 plus 2 with the position of 
the major and minor accents obscure. The more I coauaee the settings of it, 
the more I prefer the accentuation V : U VU | sui, Puff) The general efiece 
however, is much the same in whatever order these are distributed, and that 
effect has fortunately been described by the Greeks themselves. Uncertainty, 
agitation and kindred effects are attributed to it, and one feels a certain confidence 


in accepting the traditional description when one finds it tally with one’s own 
experience. Take 


And some a-_ bodes are lost and ruin- ous, 


5 Sil .2h8 
vt oe GAVEL SRE _ LEP] PER RE te SE 


and, whether the rhythm is approved of or not, tap the times marked with the 
five fingers of the right hand so that some coincides with the tap of the little 
finger, bodes with those of the middle and first finger, ave with that of the thumb, 
lost and with those of middle finger, first finger and thumb, and repeat this cycle 
of 5+ 3 again and again till it becomes second nature, and distinctly recognisable 
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as a rhythmical unity. It may take days or weeks to accomplish this from the 
description—and certainly the trouble is only worth taking by persons who wish 
to understand Greek dochmiacs—but a few minutes suffice for mere imitation of 
it when performed. It is a common error to suppose that a rhythm is under- 
stood when only the description of it has been understood and can be repeated. 
Even Sir Richard Jebb, who knew as much as anybody about the theory of 
dochmiacs, had so little insight into their rhythm as to propose by way of model, 
“ Rebel, serfs, rebel! Resent wrongs so dire,’ the rhythm of which is 


That is to say, for an agitated, unstable, wavering movement he substituted as 
firm and steady a tramping rhythm as it is possible to produce. It is plain that 
he applied no criteria to test his rhythm, or he would have discovered the equi- 
distance of the syllicts on bel and serfs, an equidistance in direct violation of the 
theoretical structure of the dochmiac with its durational ratios 2, 3, 3. Similarly, 
for the cretic | — TW — | classical scholars put forward as its English equivalent 
a phrase like serfs rebel. It would be difficult to find two rhythmical movements 
more entirely distinct than three successive cretics and a cycle consisting of 
serfs rebel uttered three times in close succession. How different they are to the 
eye is seen in ; 
ee ee ee aes eee ee | 


Li sie ARIS, RST Panay tren Ui 


To call Lebanon a cretic is .perhaps the highest water-mark of rhythmical 
ineptitude. It is easy to trace the mental process of the authors of this and 
similar discoveries. They simply say that, a cretic being a short between two 
longs, and Lebanon an unaccented syllable between two unaccented ones, 
therefore Lebanon is the English representative of the classical cretic. Therefore 
“one o’clock is the interval between one and two.” If a tribrach is only three 
short syllables and implies no accent, it has no organic rhythm; such a tribrach 
in any language is practically an impossibility. But if a tribrach consists of three 
short syllables with a stronger stress on the first, then Lebanon is a tribrach. To 
turn it into a genuine cretic would, in the existing ignorance of rhythm, apparently 
be something of a feat. When the student has satisfied himself of the enormous 


foyeemical differerice between)| —: — | and.: — ~ | — : on the one 
Gem, and, on the other, |= 2) jiasy |iLiwwi;—» and 3)\ 243 4: |i interpreted 
eee | er ee ees and i Poe fon thus’ they 


would be apprehended and rendered by all but one out of a thousand,—he will 
have strengthened his rhythmical faculty to a more than appreciable extent. 
As a last example for practice in dochmiacs take 


G\- Ad vv, G Pd- os di- oyev-. &, KdT- eapye,  KaTd- mwavrov Led’ 
oi- Kwv gdov- fav td- Aa vav7’’E- pwiv tm’ d- Aaord- pwr, 


3 s : a 
Bees tS ae YE | el PBR ME ene ells Sr SNe 
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Of course, this shows only one scheme for the co-ordination of accents ; the other 
possible ones may be practised by those who wish to understand dochmiacs. 
Though no English can produce this rhythm, yet a series of syllables like the 
following lends itself to producing the effect of one accentual plan, if the theory 
of the notation is understood, and the rhythm is tapped as already described : 


For | never more shall I set | foot in those abodes of | earth-born allies, but | 
straight-way must seek far | other realms on high. 


I now approach almost the farthest limits of my power of analysis, leaving it 
to others to push them farther back. Triple measures with base 14 mingle 
sporadically with others of different Times and, of course, with other bases. In 
the same way as ordinary triple arises from ordinary duple by the inclusion of 
an additional unit within the measure, and similarly double-slow triple from 
double-slow duple, so from the duplet | ~? | there is derivable a slow triple 
measure with base 14 which, though unknown to music, might, keeping its origin 
in view, intelligibly be written | §?(7( | or | ~?2W~ |, meaning 
| 1 x 14 |. This further development of our analysis, coupled with a 
modification presently to be illustrated, points to the superiority of the purely 
numerical notation for most purposes, though by adopting it we lose, on the one 
hand, what some feel to be a certain halo of mystery or romance attaching to the 
musical notes, and, on the other, the familiar aspect of the classical longs and 
shorts. But, after all, there is no poetry or sentiment about the analysis of 
rhythm ; it is an affair of the intellect, and quite a pedestrian and commonplace 
business. To proceed. The new measure based by accretion on the duplet is 
common enough in English prose, if not also in that of every Teutonic tongue. 
For example : ; 


The stranger brought mirthand joy to youngand old. 
Bais td 4 Te S| Dee re) eer a eee | eee 


Wir Deutschen  fiirchten Gott, sonst nichts aut der Welt. 


Haben Sie sich gut amii- siert gestern? 
wwewoews— BHI AS, w% GAT 


| EOE eee eee ia a 2 eh ine tae 
And not merely in prose, for we have in verse : 


The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
iT] eg rear Te Ee NY Te 2 ere 


Make thine heart ready with thine eyes: the time 
Up through gilt wires a crafty loving eye. 
Pa Ro Se i ap ls op, ee ae eed A Rig lhe A cae p79 


Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered. 
[Sho Td The le tbe th [tp a th ee 
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At this point place may suitably be found for an example of how, in rhythmical 
method as in other spheres, one bit of research Suggests another. By accretion, 


duple | 1 x | becomes triple | x x xr |. By duple re-distribution | r 11 | 
becomes | 14 14 |. By accretion, as we have just seen,| 13 1} | becomes 
| 13 14 14 |. Now, as | x1 1 | gives rise to the involved complex forms 
| 14 21 |, | 3 1412 |, and | x r$ 2 |, analogy would lead us to expect that 
| 14 14 14 | would give rise to the involved forms | 2 1 14 |, | x 2 14 | 


| 14 2 x |, constituting a fifth link in the evolutionary chain we are describing. 
And so it turns out to be. For a search for examples of involved slow triple 
reveals such as this : 


Calm and deep peace on this high wold. 
aE OR Mag Sandia ales Sale Sa OY 


Those who are either unable or unwilling to take the trouble of verifying this 
analysis may at least observe that, omitting deep altogether, without other change, 
Calm and and peace on are identical, as also are deep peace and high wold, and that 
these identities have their counterparts in the figuring. The contrast between 
adjacent groups is frequently a useful touchstone. 

Proceeding with more examples, to make sure of the reader’s finding one of 
which he can realise the correctness, we note : 


Wallowing, un- wieldy, e- normous in their bulk. 

huiccahome bie Hn pg wrap Rat So aig! Sea Comets Cig Onan gs A | 
2 ¢ 1 | 

Nightmare of youth, the spectre of him- _ self. 

ry ere 2 ENED (Meee They eer | 2 

Meanwhile I'll hasten tomy Roman _ soldiers. 

(Ruse eer [niet rae T iy Tel he he aean reel 

For Lyci- das is dead, dead ere his prime. 

Ey ee teeta Tee (20S s tear, = eS 

Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt’s dark sea. 

iia h Anko Lb tk othe luz 

Nurslings of immor-  tali- ty. 

(ON See ees (eek TT Te ke aT 


Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel in- drawn. 
(tee eO rege NG ee aT Tel phe The lg 


These examples, if at all correct, seem to give a knock to the “ equal-periodicity ”’ 
theory if taken as covering more than a tendency. 


Thensherode back, clothed on with chasti- ty. 
L SARA HW eye Wapet uate <b Thy Hd 
3 (13) 


Probably the last example represents, though not one of the most difficult rhythms 
for one of English-speech habits—for any child can imitate it exactly—almost 
the highest watermark of analysis attempted in these pages. It exhibits the 
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three units 2, 1 and 13, or 4, 8 and 2. The least common multiple of 4, 6 and 9 
being 36, the same notation expressed in whole numbers would be : 


Then she rode back, clothed on with chasti- ty. 
{2 ODO wg 12 Co ee OM Rar 2 ONE Oat Aa 

What person, plunged suddenly into the subject, and assured that these syllables 
could be uttered with the relative durations indicated by the numbers, or be so 
analysed if so read, would not be incredulous ? Do you mean to say—he would 
ask—that the mind can perceive durations based on so minute an underlying 
unit as !,? Evidently1 do. The chasms, however, are easier than they look, 
and can be bridged. Not so with 4%,, 3%, and ascore of others, to negotiate which 
would be beyond man’s power. A critic keen to meticulosity might here refer 
me to my own law by which an unaccented short leading up to a measure is 
assimilated to the unit of that measure, and which, for with chastity, would demand 
4|84: 4. If so, I should have to admit the possibility, and with it the 
corollary that the second of the two long-measures with the family resemblance, 
being for that reason assimilated to the first one in duration, might be | 9 14 4 |. 
This admission furnishes an opening to the scoffer, but, after all, my main aim 
is to bring home to the interested reader, not so much the facts in every specific 
case, as the nature of a whole series of problems calling for solution. But—to 
anticipate another objection—what if our scientist came along with a curious 
machine, and demonstrated that the first.measure instead of being | T2200 50 | 
was nearer | 124 53 9 |? Well, I confess that in this case my serenity would 
be no more disturbed than that of a musician to whom the same stupid machine 
should prove that the lengths of the notes of “‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” as sung, 
are not those on the music page. A mind and a machine apprehend things 
differently. To be just to the machine, however, it ought to be added that the 
determination by its means of the limits of variation within and beyond which 
the mind apprehends or does not apprehend Time is a legitimate subject of 
investigation. So also are the enormous differences between individuals in this 
respect, whether they are the outcome of innate or of trained capacity. 

In this chapter my aim has been to elucidate by examples what speech- 
rhythm is in its nature. No attempt has been made to assign to any language 
its prevailing rhythms, rule and exception being impartially mingled together. 
This task is postponed. Nor can the examples chosen from languages other than 
English be taken as going beyond a mere scraping of the surface. Opportunity 
and faculty alike fell short. Though I regard it as improbable, I have to confess 
that numerous small patches in French, and even in Italian and Spanish, are to 
my ear accentually inorganic, having one unit of quantity modified indefinitely 
by frequent slight changes of tempo. Much in French, and even in Italian, seems 
to me to be merely in inorganic rhythm with one unit, modified indefinitely by 
frequent changes of tempo. Others better equipped, when they get hold of the 
idea, will no doubt open up new fields in comparative rhythm ; and rhythmology, 
not merely in name but in fact, will be permanently added to the stock of sciences 
which is already a terror to all but the avaricious for miscellaneous knowledge. 


CHAPTER V 


GROUPING: PHRASING, SCANSION AND RHYTHM 


ORDINARY speech, apart from rhythmical or other movement, consists - of 
phonetical material the continuity of which is broken ever and anon by checks 
or breaks occurring at irregular intervals ; whilst in otherwise similarly consti- 
tuted verse a set of checks or breaks is heard at intervals regular and calculated. 
On the modern printed page logical. grouping is exhibited by massing, by 
paragraphs, and by punctuation ; whereas the regular breaks of verse are shown 
by disposal in lines, each beginning with a capital letter. A speech-phrase, 
for the purposes of this chapter, is a portion of speech recognised by the ear as an 
entity separate from other portions, yet capable of further analysis, e.g. a line of 
verse, or a continuous bit of prose such as “‘ He was, in fact, almost as powerful 
as the king.’”” The latter, as shown by the punctuation, is not one logical group 
but two, one interpolated within the other. It may be observed in passing that 
bad reading, based on the stupid injunction to stop at the commas, makes of it 
not one phrase but three. The speech-phrase constitutes the unit on which it is 
proposed to work, in order to exhibit the groupings due to sub-phrasing, scansion 
and rhythm, and called respectively phrases, feet and measures. To understand 
the first of these, no special vocabulary is needed, beyond specification of the 
scale, which may vary from large to small; for the second, the terms used, 
though, as will appear, not in clear defined senses, are iambus, trochee, etc. ; 
and for the third, the terms syllict, accent, quantity, Time (with its thesis and 
arsis, its duple and triple) and metre. Just as the mind, assisted by mental, 
not mechanical, criteria, is the sole judge in the determination of rhythmical 
equality or other arithmetically definite relations, so it is the only court of appeal 
if we are to form sound judgments about the several varieties of grouping. 

The essence of what is required for the understanding of grouping on the 
rhythmical side may be summed up compactly in the following definitions : 

The rhythm of any portion of speech is that property of it in virtue of which 
its movement is consciously apprehended and reproduced as a unity. Or, to 
make another attempt: The rhythm of a speech-phrase is that complex of 
properties in virtue of which its movement is apprehended as a unity susceptible 
of conscious reproduction. A syllict is that point of force on a vowel which 
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announces the advent of a true rhythmical syllable. An accent is one of a set 
of strong syllicts occurring on certain syllables at regular but not necessarily 
equal intervals. A measure is the total rhythmical matter enclosed between two 
consecutive accents and including the first. The quantity of a syllable in a 
speech-phrase is its duration expressed in terms of an available unit called a beat. 
The Time of a measure is the full accentual scheme of its units of quantity. 
Thesis is the first part of a simple measure, and arsis the second. If the two 
parts are equal, the Time is duple ; if thesis is twice as long, the Time is triple. 
The metre of a line of verse is the number of accents or measures it contains. 

If it be asked why the particular definition of rhythm given above is chosen 
in preference to one of the many to be found in the writings of prosodists or in, 
say, Murray’s New English Dictionary, the answer is that it corresponds to a 
fact in nature fitted to form the basis of endless and orderly investigation, and 
therefore of a science governed by laws ; whilst the others are merely rough and 
groping attempts to represent the vague and inaccurate senses in which the 
word is used in literature, and which are in most cases exhausted as soon as 
formulated. On the latter we can at best patch up castles of sand; with a 
grip of the former we are on the threshold of a house of many mansions built 
on the rock. 

The following are perhaps the four chief groupings, variously interpreted, 
to which a speech-phrase may be subjected : 


1. Further phrasing on smaller scales, based on sound-attraction, and 
most conveniently studied in a language not known. 
PHRASING. ; F 
2. Further phrasing on smaller scales, based on sense-attraction and 
possible only in a language that is known. 
ScANSION. 3. Feet: their nature, number, and notation. 
RHYTHM. 4. Measures: their Time, their quantitative structure, their number, 
and their notation. : 


In resolving any sentence of a known language into its constituent speech- 
phrases, the determining influences are sound and sense, acting simultaneously, 
and generally accompanied at the end by an appropriate and characteristic 
inflection of the voice. Remembering that, apart from contrast, old matter, 
and parenthetical interjection, ordinary speech gradually advances in strength 
of accent with each bit of fresh matter, it is plain that in face of anything like a 
long sentence the management of the correspondingly long gradation of accents 
would become as difficult as that of the sense itself, were it not that by a natural 
law a long sentence is organic, consisting of parts or phrases which are its organs 
and in each of which there is a certain limited completeness of accentual scheme 
affording a rest for a fresh start in the next phrase. Remembering also that in 
tone and accent the relation of each phrase to its neighbours and to the whole 
must be manifested by the voice, it is equally plain—and my last sentence is a 
case in point—how great the burden imposed on the voice must be if there is 
any overcrowding of phrases. So great is the task in reading legal documents 
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that the reader gives it up, and has recourse as far as possible to monotony and 
a comparatively level accentuation. For a different reason the graduated 
accentual reading of verse may yield to a somewhat intoned and level utterance 
in that sphere also. The option between the two is pointed out for the reason 
that it affects to some extent the laws of sound-attraction. The following is an 
example of a sentence broken up into speech-phrases, commas being used to 
mark the breaks : 


“For my own part, if I were a headmaster, valuing Greek and Latin as I do, 
and as many of them do, I should aim at making Greek and Latin a prize for those 


_ boys, who proved themselves capable of learning other and easier languages.”’ 
| 


It is noticeable here that, by an accident common enough, the division mostly 
follows the punctuation, which, in its turn, expresses the logical grouping ; also 
that the phrases by no means coincide with the clauses of a grammatical 
analysis. | 

I propose now to subject the foregoing and other sentences and lines of verse 
to a rhythmical analysis for use in sound-phrasing which depends on it, following 
up with the sound-groups, the sense-groups, and the scansion; and I specially 
invite the reader to keep an eye throughout on the question whether or not the 
following conclusion is justified : 


Phrasing is not rhythm, but the two work and vary in harmony with each other ; 
scansion is neither, and it is death to both. 


Of the two kinds of phrasing, by sense, and by sound, the former needs no 
elaboration. Commonsense must rule. While different opinions must have 
their innings, general agreement is to be looked for. But with sound-phrasing 
the case is otherwise. Certain principles seem to be at work, of which the chief 
may be formulated as under. A note of warning may be sounded. Owing to 
the distracting influence exerted by the obtrusion of the sense, sound-attraction 
in one’s own language is difficult of study. Yet, in all languages, it is fairly easy 
to verify that a short unaccented syllable, following a long one, and followed by 
an accented one, is attracted to this, not to the other. A closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, reveals laws of wider scope. These are now given for purposes of verification 
or rejection, as the case may be: 


1. A syllable of weaker syllict is always attracted to one of stronger syllict. 


2. Asa question of sound, excluding sense, every syllable is felt by ear to be attracted 
by a stronger bond to the nearer of its two neighbours, the distances or intervals 
being, of course, measured from syllict to syllict. 

When the nearer one is also the stronger the attraction is so great that 
even the sense bond, pulling the opposite way, is powerless to effect separation ; 
both bonds hold. 


3. A syllable whose syllict lies just midway between two others is attracted to 
the one with the stronger syllict, but if, as often happens, the excess of strength 
is slight, the case hardly differs from Law 4. 
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4. If a syllict lies just midway between two others stronger and equal in strength, 
as often in verse, the bonds of attraction are equally strong, and resist group- 
separation. 


Preliminary tests of these laws may be tried on mere sounds without sense, such 
as tah, set to such rhythms as [Yr ror a [ctor td 3) 


: : ota es cee RES Mies GEA Lae ug b> 
} 2:11 |etc.; | 1 1 : 2 |etc., all nine included in : 3 | : |: 
Add the many varieties covered by 
2 Vi | AS oI TSE Or eee se GT 1} 3 2 5 
Th $26 acer ya Billy - +Oe ‘ 2 rnit Ta 
Be hah a hate 1% [i 13 13 13 i] 141 tee 3 
| 14 ae r% 15 ; 
: Levi er 
Wind nlvaes rails MU Alas Migs: HULA arUase 
PAE ty 1h Hud 1g # 1 
Lyne Zee ar Te | ea aplclinan t : 
1% 14 sie 3 i A Py CORB cs Pa a A 


If a speech-phrase consists of continuous new matter, there is a gentle rise in 
strength, unless in verse demanding the sustained level accent of a kind of chant. 
The bearing of this principle in the application of the laws is obvious, although 
it is equally so that slight increase involves only slight attraction. 

Examples of Sound-groups as derived from rhythm. 


I 2 I 2 I 2 I 2 
The way, was long, the wind, was cold. 


, 


TDS ae I Ts SoD Teo) Wis i 5 BOSS aie} 
Logic, would speedi-; ly sift, its product, smooth. 


TAs) (ARCh ye May Maer ee A Se 
See, the ro-, sy morn, appearing... [morn stronger]. 


Te ELT ee Tee Leg ice, eee ee ee, 
The shepherd, homeward plods, his wea-, ry way... (Level]. 


BE a ye Tl ae Nae eee Peart: 
Jack, was a poor, widow’s heir. 


FAN RIE a 8 8 GN ay ae a! SOE ge 
Maid, of Athens, ere, we part... [Level]. 
Tee eer teeta 1a 2a La 
* Fair maid, of A-, thens ere, we part... ([Gentle rise]. 
LOLS, AP Qie Md pas Lek pny Sacer Lee, . 
And in him, waking fierce, desire... [Level]. 
wa-, ... [Gentle rise]? 


Tithe ea I 2 Teh 219 Tike 
Andimpos-  si-, ble schemes, beset, his brain. 


The foregoing grouping is valid only for persons ignorant of the language, 
or for those rare English speakers who for the time are able to ignore the 
sense, Examples 6 and 7 show that prosodists’ feet do not follow sound-groups. — 
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Examples of sense-groups for comparison : 


The shepherd, homeward, plods, his weary way... (or his weary,). 
Maid, of Athens, ere we part... (or eve,). 

And in him, waking, fierce desire... (or fierce,). 

Bird, of the wilderness, blithesome, and cumberless. 

Jehovah, has triumphed, his people, are free. 

The minstrel, was, infirm, and old (in prose: was infirm). 

See, the rosy, morn, appearing (more natural: the vosy morn). 
Jack, was a poor widow’s heir (or: widow’s,). 

And impossible, schemes, beset his brain. 

Logic, would speedily, sift, its product, smooth. 


Compare the last with the “ feet ”’: 


Logic, would spee-, dily sift, its pro-, duct smooth. 


At this point one may ask how far in a descending scale sub-division into 
phrases may go? Theoretically, one would wish to equalise the number of 
phrases with the number of accents, measures, or conventional feet, which on 
any rational theory of these must be one and the same. But on this process a 
curb is put by the fact that some words and some irreducible phrases, the 
equivalents of words, contain more than one accent. For example, ‘‘ The way 
was long, the wind was cold”’ is analysable into four sense-phrases, in agreement 
with the number of accents, whilst ‘“‘ In profuse strains of unpremeditated art ”’ 
does not admit of resolution into more than two sense-phrases, one covering two 
accents, the other four. Even if, by sense, unpremeditated were resolvable into 
not previously meditated, we should be no better off. The conclusion is that while 
sections based on sense are legitimately treatable as a part of verse-structure, 
they are inadequate as an ultimate prosodical analysis. The examples of sound- 
sections already given show these also to be liable to a similar objection. It will 
be seen as we proceed that grouping, whether by sense or by sound-connection, 
is quite independent of conventional feet. ‘‘ Maid of Athens, ere we part” and 
“Fair maid of Athens ere we parted’’ are scanned differently, but the part 
common to the two calls for precisely the same grouping in each. 


ANALYSES OF PROSE PHRASES. 


Further examples of the three varieties of grouping in prose : 


1. RHYTHM. Formy own part, if I were a headmaster, valuing Greekand 
2). Typ) (Sania eae air oe he? yolk soy 2K Re ee oe fe | 
Latin as I do, andas many ofthemdo, Ishouldaim at making 
ict th Reid MeN a ati ET) Iie cae ef er [or x 
Greek and Latin, a prizefor those boys, who proved themselves 
Seah ARES ET A Ee OR a ies ae ae 


capable of learning other languages. 
Be es aa ae a 
; K 


T.S.R. 
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The notation of the rhythm shows the quantities on which the sound-grouping 
depends. Not all readers would read with quite the same quantities, and any 
differences would entail corresponding modifications in the groups given below. 
Even in case of agreement, vague impression and opinion will inevitably play a 
part, especially where the movement is rapid. Apart from the chief law, there 
is bound to be much uncertainty about sound-attraction, most of all when sense- 
attraction intervenes. 
Sound-groups. For my own part, if I, were a headmaster, valuing Greek, and Latin, 
as I do, and as many, of them do, I should aim, at ma-, king Greek, and 
Latin, a prize, for those boys, who proved, themselves, capa-, ble of 
learn-, ing other, lan-guages. 
This passage contains not a few doubtful cases. The second syllable of com- 
binations Latin, master, illustrate anterior attraction, and the first syllable of 
combinations own part, headmast, for those, those boys, illustrate posterior attrac- 
tion, under Law 1. Law 2 is illustrated by the stronger attraction of own to my, 
were to a, prize to a, those to for, learn to of, ing to oth, and ther to oth. By Law 3 
my is attracted to own as having the stronger syllict, a to head, u to val, ing to 
Greek, and in to Lat. Under the latter part of Law 3, by reason of hardly 
perceptible difference in strength of the sandwiching syllicts, or under Law 4 
by reason of complete imperceptibility, there is equality of bond of Lat to and 
and in, of as to in and I, of ma to as and ny, of of to ny and them; but, by a 
peculiar application of Law 3, ma, two removes earlier, is stronger than do, two 
removes later, and this may be the determining factor for the grouping “ and as 
many of, them do.”’ Also in an ambiguous position art at, ing and ble. Perhaps, 
too, Lat is not sufficiently stronger than Greek to determine breach of bond in 
the shape of grouping on so minute a scale as is shown. It will be observed that 
while sound-groups like sense-groups cannot always be reduced to sub-phrases 
small enough to provide one for every accent, feet and measures can. 


Sense-groups. For my own part, if I, were a headmaster, valuing, Greek and Latin, 
as I do, and as many of them do, I should aim at making Greek and Latin, 
a prize for those boys, who proved themselves capable of learning other 
languages. 


Then, on a smaller scale: 


I should aim, at making, Greek and Latin, a prize, for those boys who 
proved, themselves, capable, of learning, 


On the lowest scale: 


Greek, and Latin, other, languages. 


2. RHYTHM. He was, in fact, almost as powerful as the king. 
SE ET a ee 
Sound-groups. He was in fact, almost, as powerful,.as the king. 


The interesting sound here is ful. It is twice as near to ey as to as, and twice as 
near to. pow as to king; pow, by its stronger syllict than that of the next as, 
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determines the adherence of ful ; whilst this as, equidistant between ful and king, 
is taken over by the latter’s stronger syllict. As was is slightly stronger than 
either of its neighbours, it is towards it that He is attracted gently, and as strong 
fact is twice as near to was as to al, it is there the break is shown. The syllict on 
most being midway between al and as would be equally attracted on the two sides, 
but for the strong accent on al, which therefore wins. [Again the warning may 
be necessary that whenever the term syllable is used for the blow on a syllable 
it is for convenience only; the contracted expressions, taken literally, are 
destitute of meaning.] 


Sense-groups. He was, in fact, almost as powerful, as the king. 
3. RuyYTHM. Although the po- tato cropin this provinceis a fair aver- age, 
Pe EN OE Se RS (Pen PE ce sa IC 


much dila- tori- nesshas been practised by farmers in harvesting it. 
at ne Deeley, 2 a fa hE TR SE ah Eee yp Ee. rE FT 
This is two or three speech-phrases ; a pause after province would give three 


or four: 
this province, is a 
bizar FPP Ei Esd Shae 


Sound-groups. Although the potato crop, in this province, is a fair average, much 
dilato-, riness has, been practised, by farmers, in harvesting it. 


The break after crop is partly determined by a fall of pitch on that word with 
corresponding suggestion of a measure of finality. The break in dilatoriness 
is less justifiable, but ¢o is as near to di as to ness, and the former is the stronger. 
The connective pulls, however, are of no very pronounced character. 


Sense-groups. Although, the potato crop, in this province, is a fair average, much 
dilatoriness, has been practised, by the farmers, in harvesting it. 


The grouping here is as easy as the sound-grouping was difficult. 


4. RHYTHM. It is a sweetmorningin June, andthe fragranceofthe roses is 
HAGE Ast ETS EAR A: 204 FNke baht Bhd ply rh vat 
wafted towards measI move, — for lam walking in a _ lawny 


et aeetep eset ee ca 2.8 iA 2 ds Sel a SE re | 


meadow still wet with dew—anda wavering mist lies over the distance. 


Ltattrh Bolas ilies Sy Ed b tt bee PRL Ihe Ltd thd 


For wavering try also | 14 % 2|, | % % 14 |, and | 13 14 |, and give your 
verdict. 
Sound-groups. It is a sweet, morning in June, and the fragrance, of the roses, is wafted 


toward me, as I move, for I am walking, in a lawny meadow, still wet 
with dew, and a waver-, ing mist lies over, the distance. 


With further sub-division : 


morning, in June, is wafted, towards me, in a law-, ny meadow, still wet, 
Ly with dew. 
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Sense-groups. It is a sweet morning, in June, and the fragrance, of the roses, is wafted 
towards me, as I move, for I am walking, in a lawny meadow, still wet 
with dew, and a wavering mist, lies over the distance. 


With more detail : 
is wafted, towards, lies, over the distance. 


5. ReyTHM. It is worthy the ob- serving, that there is no passion in the mind of 


BEAT RPP tate Oe ae a ee 


manso weak, but it mates and masters the fear of death. 


aE Pray SAE Ne ee ae 


The most noteworthy feature here is the recurrence four times of the ratio 2 : 3. 
To bring this out, read consecutively, but unmodified : 


No passion in the mind of man so... mates-and masters the fear of death. 
bi Br Bd) RM ONGD pha ae PIS na ai aS aes ee a a 
Sound-groups. It is wor-, thy the observing, that there is no passion, in the mind, of man, 
so weak, but it mates, and masters, the fear, of death. 


The division of man from so implies that weak is slightly stronger than man. It 
is by Law 1 that no goes with passion, carrying with it the previous weak 
syllables. 


Sense-groups. It is worthy, the observing, that there is no passion, in the mind, of 
man, so weak, but it mates, and masters, the fear, of death. 


The speech-phrases end at ving, weak, death. 


6. RHYTHM. It had been tested before it was taken to Nassau, but the supreme 
Tags Bi Meh A Tiaescuy A ae Via alee Rd Tine ee 


test of the tube, the chamber, and allthe other para- phernalia 
bet Be Bp So EU ee BN ae eRe EE aaa ol 2 ee 
2 


came whenthey took it to strange waters, the currents of 
Eh Loan ie aa Ue ce ER Sa eS at ee eee IS PR a 


which they were un- familiar with. 
S702 Bee ee oT gy 
OVP TEL AR La tere 


Notice in this passage the predominance of triple Time at three speeds or tempos, 
the unit being in the fastest measures 2; in the medium or normal ones, I ; and, 
in the slowest, 14. Notice also the long stretch with weakened accents extending 
from cur to mil with the sympathetic rise in pitch on those same syllables. This 
sympathetic parallelism, which, of course, has no part nor lot in the rhythm, 
and can, by monotone, be neglected, pervades the whole sentence. 


Sound-groups. It had been tested, before it, was taken, to Nassau, but the supreme 
test, of the tube, the chamber, and all, the other para-, phernalia, came, 
when they took it, to strange waters, the currents ot which, they were 
unfamiliar with. 
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Smaller scale groups : 


but the supreme, test...to strange, waters, ...they were un-, familiar 
with. 


But the pull of variously weakened accent is difficult to determine. 


Sense-groups. It had been tested, before it was taken to Nassau, but the supreme 
test, of the tube, the chamber, and...came, when...waters, the... 
which, they .. . with. 


Further sub-grouping is still possible. 


ANALYSES OF VERSE PHRASES. 


We may now turn, for phrase-analysis, to some verse examples, 


I. VERSE-RHYTHM. Of man’s first diso- bedience, and the fruit. 


elsarclinthia ch fuse, Mttlaby aay > 


This treatment of man’s is, of course, a borrowing from prose; that of and, 
which might be preceded by a breach in the rhythm in the shape of a pause, adds 
an effect of sustained dignity, which is wanting in the second reading below, 
though this is still a fair remove from prose. 


Sound-groups. Of man’s, first, disobedience, and, the fruit, 


The syllict of first is as far from that of man’s as from that of be, but as the 
latter is stronger, first if it does not stand alone must go with dtsobedience. 
Also dience is as near to and as to be; but a certain intonation on it indicates 
a degree of finality sufficient to detach it from and, which, moreover, may be 
weaker. 


Sense-groups. Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit. 


Some degree of uncertainty and room for differences of opinion must always 
* attach to sense-groups. Of man’s, first disobedience is possible, 

Feet. Of man’s, first dis-, obe-, dience and, the fruit. 

1a ty 1a 1a 1a 

The prosodists speak much of equal periodicity and of feet as periods. Test the 
four iambuses. We have 1+3=4; $+14=2}; 14+2=34; and 1+2=3. 
That is 2}—3=34=4 is the prosodist’s idea of equal periodicity. Actually not 
even two of the four alike. Besides, what is the trochee doing there at all ? 
There is no correspondence, no real substitution, for in the trochee there is nothing 
corresponding to of in the first iambus. . It is far otherwise with the measures. 
They measure 3=3, 14+2+$=3, 14+14=3, 2+I=3 2+1=3, and thus cor- 
respond with the undoubted fact, verifiable by tapping the accents, that there 
ave equal periods. And as for correspondence in measure structure each measure 
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begins with thesis and ends with arsis, and these points, the first a syllict and the 
other coincident with the next syllict, plainly correspond exactly. That thesis 
and arsis are diversely constituted within the measures is precisely the beauty 
that reconciles to the monotony of the equidistant accents. The rhythm thus 
appears to be by far the more pregnant idea of the two, rhythm and scansion. 
Everything that is correct in the scansion is shown in the rhythm, which con- 
tains the quantities besides. The rhythm has nothing to do with sense-groups ; 
but neither have the feet. And as for the sound groups they depend wholly on 
the quantitative facts shown in the notation of the rhythm. If the scansion had 
marked as the rhythm does the regular alternation of stress and relief, it would 
have something to say for itself : 


Feet. Of man’s, , first, disobe-, dience and, the fruit. 

1a 1a an 1a 1a 
The anapaest  ~ _. plainly corresponds in relief-stress structure to the iambus. 
But, so far as I know, no prosodist scans so. 


2. VERSE-RHYTHM. Of man’sfirst diso- bedience, and the fruit. 
cel oe ae ee ley de eee arin 
Sound-groups. Of man’s first, disobedience, and the fruit. 


The syllict of first being equidistant between those of its neighbours is attracted 
to the stronger. 


Feet. Of man’s, first dis-, obe-, dience and, the fruit. 
24 23 28 23 3 
3. VERSE-RuyTHM. The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 


id [ick hee ee eS oe eee a ee 


Sound-groups. The Assyrian, came down, like a wolf, on the fold. 


The midway syllict of can goes with the strong syllict of syy rather than with the 
weaker on came; and that of came is twice as far from that of syr as from that of 
down. 


Sense-groups. The Assyrian, came down, like a wolf, on the fold. 
Feet. The Assyr-, ian came down, like a wolf, on the fold. 
an an an an 


4. VERSE-RuyTHM. Thisisthe forest prim- eval. |The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 

[a ROY TE Cay ah On Ro [i kG ee Oe ee 
Sound-groups. This is, the forest, primeval, The mur-, muring pines, and the hemlocks. 
Here ts and che go with the nearer strong accent ; muring pines is correct if, in 


the reading, the syllict of pines is stronger than that of mur-; equipollence would 
be inconclusive for the attachment of muring. 


Sense-groups. This, is the forest, primeval, The murmuring pines, and the hemlocks, 


Feet. This is the, forest pri-, meval The murmuring, pines and the, hemlocks. 
da da da‘ da da sp 
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5. VERSE-RuytHM. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, How I wonder what you are. 
Poe s ale aye ete teat el) 1 de |S 


Sound-groups. Twin-, kle twin-, kle little, star, How, I won-, der what, you are. 
Only if the accents in each line are rising do these groups hold good, and even 


then the attachment is slight. Equipollent accents leave inconclusive the 
attachments of kle, I, der, you. As tle is nearer lit it cannot go with star. 


Sense-groups. Twinkle, twinkle, little star, How I wonder, what you are. 


Going a step farther: How, I wonder, what, you are. 


Feet. Twinkle, twinkle, little, star, How I, wonder, what you, are. 
ty iy iy 2 ty ty ty ? 


The syllables stay and ave are, of course not a long for two shorts, as in the rhythm, 
but “ trochees lacking a syllable ”’ ! ; 


6. VERSE-RHYTHM. Never to change, never to pass a- way. 
Hie Tat) 1) he3 agers cecil chs 

Sound-groups. Never to change, never to pass, away. 

Sense-groups. Never to change, never to pass, away. 


Or, going a step farther, isolate never. 


Feet. Never, to change, never, to pass, away. 
ty 1a ty ia 1a 

The “‘ isochronous feet ’’ here measure 2, 3 and 4. Making a cycle of the line to 
have the fifth measure complete, the isochrony is 3, 3, 3, 3, 3- 
7. VERSE-RuytHm. Of her prayers made mock, of her fears de- __ rision. 

$0 Voth th adepded dl Dotcifindes 

Anda __ havoc of her youth as of a flower. 
eee Whe ae ee lad oe ey ae ees, 

If for | 2 x | the reading is | 2} ? |, as it will be in rather slow reading, the two 
lines, apart from a context suggesting triple, are in the compound duple Time called 
quadruple, and might, with the exception of | 3 1 |, be written with the quantities 
2 and I. 


Sound-groups. Of her prayers, made mock, of her fears, derision. 
And a... flower. 


This assumes reading with the level accents of a chant. With rising accents we 
should have “‘ with a havoc, of her youth as, of a flower.”’ 


Sense-groups. Of her prayers, made mock, of her fears, derision, 
And a havoc, of her youth, as of a flower. 


Of her, prayers, made, mock, of her, fears, de-, rision. 


Feet. I. 
a And a, havoc, of her, youth as, of a, flower. 


All these are “‘ trochees,’’ with four unaccented syllables lacking. 


Of her prayers, made mock, of her fears, deri(sion), 
"(And a hav-, oc of, her youth, as of, a flower. ‘ 
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This second scansion is ‘“‘ anapaestic with iambic substitution.’’ Both scansions 
miss the large outlines of the structure, which are just those of the psalm, dear to 
Scottish people, ‘‘ The Lord’s my Shepherd ”’ taken rather slow in tempo: 


The | Lord’s’ my | shepherd, Tl not | want, 
Of her | prayers made | mock, of her | fears de- | rision, 


He | makes me | down to lie. 
And a | havoc of her | youth as of aj flower. 


In this comparison we have the true hang of things to the hearing ear, the equal 
division into two fours, the last of the second four being silent; whilst a large 
clan of foot-prosodists go niggling and patching with their trochees and their 
iambuses and their anapaests, helped out with their pauses and their extra- 
metricals. Instead of the large uniformity of the measure scheme 


s ‘ 
mmmm a ootsoeky ab sone 


mn anh Pm en) ie an Ped 


they give you a choice between these two irreconcilable foot-schemes : 


ee ert art Seen 
FIFFL ET: euiala 

PPL Lo Omg oe, apes elcrana 
Aes matt 


that is, no large bold structure such as to an intelligent reader is stamped on 
Swinburne’s lines for all to hear and see. Of course, English having ‘‘ no 
quantities,” the resemblances to the quantitative schemes of Latin and Greek 
leave them quite oblivious. Yet compare 


mock of her | fears 
Ar- ma vi- | rum 
Of her | prayers made | mock 
que ca- | no Tro- jae 
havoc of her | youth 
ar- a- mavi- | rum 


GS ARS NF NY — 


Like le- | viathans a- | float. 


It will be noticed that to get four shorts with the accent or ictus on the first I 
have taken the first syllable of Virgil’s Aeneid and resolved it. This the ancient 
poets never did; the proceleusmatic dactyl was a thing they did not like. It 
was perhaps too much in their comic or popular song style; not quite decent, 
indeed, if we may believe Quintilian. Just so, it was not becoming in English, 
till Campbell capped one or two tentative experiments or imitations of Scott 
by formally introducing it into the “‘ Battle of the Baltic.’ The cause of this 
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particular type of muddle is that prosodists leave their feet-names quantitatively 
undefined. A trochee may be w TV, or + Wor w —, or half a dozen other 
things which it ignores, and yet cannot ignore with impunity. 

Up to this point we have been following natural tendencies, or laws, whether 
those of measuring, of sound connection, or of sense connection. We pass to a 
case in which grouping is optional or arbitrary. 

Suppose we have a series of twelve equal short sounds accented equally on the 
3rd, 7th and 11th. This implies, whether one will or not, subordinate accents on 
the 1st, 5th and 9th,—altogether a set of conditions constituting common Time. 
Each set of four is a sound-group, being what the ancients called a proceleus- 
matic anapaest, one of the substitutes for the normal anapaest ~» ~~. By 
the third and fourth laws of sound or syllable grouping, no other phrasing is 
suggested ; the syllict of the 5th sound, as of the gth, being midway between 
those of its two neighbours, is subjected to equal and opposite attractions. And 
there is no sense-phrasing, for there is no sense where there are no words. There 
is no grouping, in short, except for the one foot ~~ ~ ~ and for measuring 
purposes, The rhythm is expressed in a full scheme of accents and quantities thus : 


Anyone who can produce this scheme to a syllable such as ¢ah, or can tap out its - 
movement with his fingers, is in a position to understand the two fundamentally 
diverse, but co-existing, conceptions of measuring and grouping which underlie 
respectively rhythm and scansion. I have said there is no grouping, in the sense 
that none arises by any natural law or tendency. But optional or arbitrary 
grouping, grouping at will, is quite possible. For example, using commas as 
Separators, We Can group: as In'’o4 Yu, Ve su, wu Sw, as in 
ENN SOF NP NF I NL Ny or as in OC Mee Sey om A Neer om Nar Ne Ng 
etc.—in almost any way, in fact, but more naturally if there is an accent in each 
group. And the proof of this faculty for English-speaking people is that in their 
language they actually, every day, perform such groups, constrained thereto 
by sense-structure. 


And above him, was the ripple, of the river. 
. Irrepressible, the widow was, as ever. 

. Irrepressible, as ever, was the widow. 

Was the widow, irrepressible, as ever. 

But the widow, as you saw, was irrepressible. 
To be sure, it doesn’t matter, if he gets it. 
To be sure, it is a thing, that doesn’t matter. 
. But he got it, Bob, I’m very sure, he got it. 
But he got it, Willie, you be sure, he got it. 


OC OI AKRAYDNH 


Whether these nine varieties are sense as to the English speaker or only sounds 
as to the foreigner ignorant of the language, both hear in each variety one and 
the same rhythm. The former hears nine groupings, the latter none. The 
foreigner, however, can group as he pleases; the other is constrained by the 
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sense, in each case, to one grouping. As to scansion, each variety might have 
been described by the ancients as a proceleusmatic anapaestic tripody; the 
modern prosodists, with more reason for feet, have none at all to fit the case, 
though even here the wonted legerdemain is not unduly abashed. 

Subjoined are illustrations of optional phrasing on the smallest scale, 1.e. 
with a phrase for each accent. 


Measures (pyrriuc, trochatc, dactylic). Optional Sound Phrases. 


, ! ov z , , , 
A Ng tine ip ie a eae oat, 0 > 


I vlevlevlivvl{ ; ; : 7 
NF Net NI OH 9) Ny He SR ERIS EF Pe: 
t , ’ . , , ’ 
| | | | ewes as Yew ? AINA Net SIF ENS 
wYwe wwe wwe , , ’ I 7 , 7 ' 
Ww ww ow ? No Nal Sorts Ns 
, , , z , , , 
| | | NSF NIP NF OI ONT NV 2 weer weywr wey ea 
VY wwe wwe ww ’ , , . ’ , ; 
ww sos a ? SS ONY IES OST 
' , , = , t ’ 
| | | Sas > wen Ss ONY er 
wwe wwe ae ; 1 ’ x , 7 r 
wee wo”"—_Y ’ Nd NaI NI NN, 


—~|V may be a pyrrhic foot ; it is not a measure, and, though common in French, cannot 
occur in the English language. 


2: +P ou Ad: : 
~ | ~ | v | ~ | As above, but _. ~ is forced and unnatural as a 
: ar? os : 3) | a phrase, and, when final, is always replaced by _2WU. 
SRS ee As for — | — it is an iambic foot, not a measure. 
A pb ned eae 
3 CH) Be Gi | Ro, [ater Jk 2 UE Se ee ee 
[ Sa wttrERe Lele ee eee | es ater a and so on, on the same principle as above, 
Ege ete eh ey a el but 1 ~ wu, especially when final, is less 
pee ek ees eee ee natural than | — __, and, of course, im- 
possible as final in French. TY WY | — is 


not a measure, 


Other sets can easily be made by resolving the trochaic into the trochaic tribrach 
| ~ VY — |, and the dactylic | —  Y VY | into the dactylic proceleusmaticus 

Uv wu  — |, all susceptible to the same phrasing as above. The iambic foot 
resolved is the iambic tribrach ~ | ~ WV, and the anapaestic foot resolved is 
the anapaestic proceleusmaticus ~ V | ~ VY. Rhythmically there is a huge 
difference between | % wei | vand)ignd jade oiana when you) ada 
~ [rrr andor VL | KL, you have four totally different rhythms each 
of four shorts. Of these the ancient grammarians were quite ignorant; they 
did not know that proceleusmaticus as defined by them was a nonentity ; it 
had no existence except on paper. One real proceleusmaticus they knew 
practically, viz. UO | VY LU, but they did not know that they knew it. They 
had no nomenclature for| 0 UV VU WV |; all they could say was that the long 
of a dactyl was not resolved. But they did not know that the long was accented 
nor that the dactyl is a measure, so that if they wanted to tell you that | WV WY | 
was forbidden in their verse, they could only do so with a bundle of rules, 
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Rational discussion of the whole subject was excluded. by their ignorance of 
measure. Outside pure dactylic and anapaestic metres, a mere fragment of 
their metrical possessions, they were lost in mists that never lifted, and all their 
statements and classifications are bookish only and always. 

Similar tables to the above can be made with compound measures. We 
gather from the tables that in pyrrhic or duple measures, sense-phrases may end 
anywhere, that is, the connection of arsis is ambiguous, being equally attracted 
to previous and to following thesis. For example : 


ign Ay SOND OPM TOLNGL ga yy hk ue 


, 


SINGING, AVEL SION G Pie ek si rey wy 


On the other hand, in pure triple the only natural phrasing is to attach the short 
arsis to the thesis, that follows. But since in final | beat | there is no thesis 
following to attach it to, a strict performance of it, which can by act of will be 
carried out, leaves the mind with an uneasy feeling that there is more to come. 
This is avoided, and a modified finality obtained by altering | 2 1 | to| x4 r¢ |, 
. where the short becomes a long in the sense of getting for its domain half its own 
measure. And that happens all over the world in every language that, unlike 
French, possesses feminine endings. By the way, French is probably the only 
language that will furnish the reader with examples of short masculine endings, 
€.g. 
: Rhythm Ul]lUvUIlo 
Phrasiag’ (i) soe (hn 9 f aSetu ini, 


En revanche, English and multitudes of languages can exemplify the feminine 
ending, an impossibility in French : 

Rhythm [LU/]ULT 

Phtasing pawoe neue PICtiy mn Olly: 

POrasin caer ene DOL ad Moments 


Or, in a compound measure, 


BREYER |e ins 
Phrasing ee ee ey eke Ut owas she iLiendlys 


The important point about the last syllable is not where it ends,—that, as the 
ancients knew unconsciously, is of no consequence, but where it begins. 
The quantity is 14, but its duration may be clipped as short as one pleases. 
The notation in that case is 1}’. 

But whilst only prosodical considerations lead to foot-division we must, 
whether we will or not, group by sense and by sound. Hitherto these influences 
have been considered as separately applied under different conditions. The 
question now rises whether, in the case of a language we know, sense wholly 
determines the phrasing or whether even under this condition any influence is 
exerted by the unconscious operation of sound-attraction. Sometimes sense 
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and sound pull together, as in ‘“‘ The way was long, the wind was cold.” At 
other times there is certainly a struggle between the two. To illustrate the 
simultaneous and contrary action of sound and sense, let us examine the phrase 
a friendly face with a view to further subdivision. By the first law of sound- 
attraction ly goes with face, producing on a foreign ear the same rhythmical 
effect as to mend the pace. By the influence of sense it goes with friend. Two 
attractions drawing opposite ways, and therefore pointing to two inconsistent 
groupings. The bond of propinquity is of the strongest kind, ly being twice as 
close to face as to friend, that is, to what is rather the stronger syllable of the 
two. The sense-bond, on its part, could not be closer. Which is to carry the 
day? Neither; it is a case of a drawn game. Both bonds hold good. There 
is a State of equilibrium. The phrase as a phrase refuses further disintegration, | 
—in this respect unlike a friend of peace, in which, peace having the pull both 
for sound and sense, there are two sub-phrases. The position suggests a discord 
in music which, by resolution, passes into a concord, the discord finding a haven 
of rest in the concord, and the concord an added beauty by contrast with the 
discord ; neither is perfect without the other. These attractions are very curious 
and not without interest, though sometimes elusive. Let us try to follow 
out one or two of them, more to get some insight into the nature of the subject 
than hoping to Jay down the law on it. In no interior position can I come upon 
friendly before an accented syllable beginning with a vowel or a single consonant 
unless with the syllict on ly drawn twice as near to that of this syllable as to that 
of friend. But now, remembering that a rhythmical syllable really begins with 
its vowel, weaken the pull of the accented syllable by introducing a divisive 
extra consonant, as in a friendless foe, and see what happens. It is shown in the 


notational change from 1 2 1 2 to r 14 14 2. The last syllable has lost part 
of its attractive power by the intrusion before its syllict of the additional con- 
sonant, thus allowing the sense-connection to get the advantage in the tug of war. 
Or—another example—weaken the pull of the accented syllable by depriving it 
of its accent, as in a friendly appeal. The result this time is the change shown in 
1 | 14  } | 2. The interval between the syllict of friend and that of its suffix 
is shortened to 14, increasing the sense pull, but this brings the syllict of the 
suffix to a point midway between that of friend and that of peal, which has rather 
a stronger accent. Thus the sense-grouping becomes a friendly, appeal, but the 
sound-grouping a friend-, ly appeal. Yet another experiment. Put friendly 
in a final position, as in the face is friendly. Friendly changes to | 14 1} |. The 
bond of sense, in the absence of a rival syllable to exert sound-attachment, again 
asserts its strength. Compare also 


A friendly face is seen friendly faces seen. 
[ezrin et | conn ae ee, Ras a Ula us oa ted 


Why is ts before difficult seen only 12 Because seen exercises both attractions. 
And why is es 14? Because in sense it goes with face, and the difficulty of two 
sounded s’s favours the sense-attraction. 
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These considerations on the attraction of sense and sound, according as it is 
joint or contrary, have a certain bearing on scansion, especially on the trochee. 
Of all the classical feet this, when pure, is the most arbitrary and unnatural. 
As it is also the commonest in our English trochaic verse of the less rapid sort, 
the reason for this arbitrary character may be of some interest. Let us look 
at the following Tables, which, so far as they regard sound-phrasing, are based 
on the four laws, and see what can be learnt from them. They are based on the 
trochaic rhythm : 


2 


I, SENSE-GROUPING IAMBIC ; COINCIDENCE OF SENSE-GROUPS 
AND SOUND-GROUPS, 


These, 
If these, | were men, who loved [ 
For if these, 


their king. 
their country. 


II. SENSE-GROUPING TROCHAIC ; NON-COINCIDENCE OF SENSE-GROUPS AND 
SOUND-GROUPS. 


Loved her, | 


Sense-groups, He loved her, | wildly, madly, et her. 
And he loved her, oved. 
Loved, MENS 
Sound-groups, He loved, | her wild-, ly mad-, ( cs er. 
And he loved, y loved. 


From these examples, 12 in all, we learn that whether the feet are iambic or 
trochaic (or any of the numerous varieties) 

1. The measure-grouping is always trochaic. 

2. The sense-grouping is iambic or trochaic. 

3. The sound-grouping is iambic. 
Now if a sound-group in triple Time—what the Greeks called the double genus 
—is always iambic, then, as sense-pull is sometimes iambic, sometimes trochaic, 
whenever the sense-pull is trochaic, it helps the trochee as a foot to hold its own ; 
but when the sense-pull is iambic, both sound and sense are pulling against the 
trochee, and the combination is too imperative to be successfully resisted. In 
spite of trochaic feet, the mind refuses to group otherwise than iambically. So 
that, when the prosodist demands 


These were, men who, loved their, country, 
the mind is likelier to stick to its instinct for 
These, were men, who loved, their country, 


than to accept a dictation that violates that instirict, and is therefore, in a clear 
sense, arbitrary. It may fairly be objected that this is an extreme instance. 
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Undoubtedly it is, or it would not have been chosen. It only emphasises the 
principle at work in cases less extreme. But to balance any seeming unfairness 
or possible bias, I will take the most strongly trochaic poem I have ever seen— 
Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics, p. 138—in which the author goes out of 
his way to avoid words and phrases of type remain, to rain, and to drag in the re- 
verse type friendly. He could not rival in any line “‘ Loved her, wildly, madly 
loved her,’’ for that is a trick to be resorted to once, hardly twice, but he makes 
a good show,—42 trochaic words, 3 iambic. But on the other hand, he could 
not avoid iambic combinations such as of art, and of his trochaic words two- 
thirds or so turn out to be neutral, with the net result that this most trochaic of 
poems ‘“‘ Timely blossom, Infant fair’’ still contains twice as many words and 
combinations iambic by both sound and sense as there are trochaic. If fresh 
minds innocent of the trochaic hypothesis are experimented on, it will be found, I 
believe, that they will measure and group asin 4| —, | —. ~] — ~ | ~?~ |, 
trochaic effect, such as it is, being traceable to strong beginning and weak ending. 
To an ear unspoiled by theories about feet interior grouping is unaffected by 
either beginnings or endings. 

We now pass away from phrasing. The subject is far from exhausted, or 
rather it has merely been touched. But it is trusted enough has been said about 
speech-phrases to give some idea of their nature and of their relation to other 
groups in which we are more immediately interested. We now know that none 
of them—neither logical groups, nor those of grammatical analysis, nor sense- 
groups, nor sound-groups—form any part of rhythm; that, on the contrary, 
it is only as a derivative from the rhythm that one of them, sound-groups, can 
be profitably discussed at all. We have also considerable grounds for suspecting 
that they also form no part of scansion or foot-division. We shall learn for 
certain as we discuss the relationships between scansion and rhythm. This we 
now proceed to do. 


RELATION OF RHYTHM TO SCANSION. 


It is hardly necessary to repeat that if the nature of rhythm is so misunder- 
stood as in Chapter II. it was found to be, the distinction between rhythm and 
scansion, between measures and feet, can rarely, if ever, be observed. In recent 
works on prosody loose ideas about both are the rule, and these are at once the 
parents and the offspring of terms which, in their turn, are so loose and undefined 
that real communication on the subject becomes impossible. In scansion, what- 
ever be the unstable underlying theory, what is exhibited is some form of group- 
ing on the small scale, without any suggestion of analysis of what everybody 
feels to be the swing of the verse. Now rhythm, in this sense, not only exists, 
but it is the chief among the many elements that constitute prosody in the 
widest sense as verse structure. When a person hesitates and is perplexed about 
the ‘‘ swing ’’ of a line, the interpretation is that he is painfully groping after a 
set of accents and measures, of syllicts (i.e. syllabic or vowel-blows) and quantities, 
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that shall satisfy his ear by their sufficiently close approximation or relationship 
to a’strict mental scheme. In the absence of positive knowledge as to the poet’s 
intention in any particular line, readings will no doubt frequently differ. One 
will favour a closer mechanical adherence to a strict scheme than another ; much 
variety will be caused according to the amount of dignity or passion, or other 
emotion imparted to the passage read. But it is an instructive fact that persons 
agreed as to the movement or rhythm of a certain line, and showing their agree- 
ment by their identical reading of it, will dispute or quarrel till doomsday about 
its scansion. And the reason is simple, as I propose to show. 

Presumably- all systems of scansion are ultimately to be traced to the feeling 
that, in any line of verse, there is structure of some kind which insists on being 
brought into relief, some plan on which the poet has consciously or unconsciously 
worked in order to satisfy his artistic craving for form, as distinguished from and 
yet in harmony with his matter. Especially by the medium of what he calls 
feet the scansionist has sought to exhibit that side of form which moves or is 
dynamic, and sovin contrast with the static side, which is concerned with the 
beauty or appropriateness of language as phonic material, and with the diction 
as revealing or interpreting certain varieties of thought and emotion lying outside 
the common and the commonplace. And the most striking thing about verse 
from this point of view is the alternate stress and relaxing which occur with a 
certain ear-catching regularity, and in cycles equally regular and ear-catching. 
How might the scansionist conceivably have dealt with this insistent feature of 
movement, and how has he actually dealt with it? Well, he might have elected 
to study and express the great variety of ways in which the poet groups his 
thoughts round the nuclei of stress just referred to. For example, he might have 
noted how round the same set of accents in number, position and strength, the 
poet groups his sense-material in different ways, thus : 


And above him, was the ripple, of the river, 
Irrepressible, as ever, was the widow, 


where the common underlying structure is ss$sssSsssSs; or, withssssss Ss (s) 
as sub-structure : 

See, the hosts, of France, advancing. 

See, the English, hosts, advancing. 

Soldiers, struggling, bravely, forward. 

Manli-, ness, is manhood’s, crown. 


_ But no,—this sense-grouping, though deliberately varied by the poet as a part 
of his verse-structure, does not appeal to the prosodist. He is too enamoured 
of his feet. It is the similar nature and regularity of movement common to a 
number of lines regardless of sense that has caught his fancy, and dictated his 
treatment. And so to him “See the” and “soldiers”’ are equally trochees. 
Sense-feet he rejects. 

Another rational principle on wwisictt many lines might have been resolved into 
groups is that which bases on sound-connection. Unfortunately, as we have 
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seen, sound-feet are often hard to determine. Here are two specimens of foot- 
division on which there is general agreement among orthodox prosodists. ° 


| Where bees | on banks | of thyme | disport | 
| Bees on | banks of | thyme dis | porting. 


But those who imagine that, from the point of view of sound-connection, the 
division will hold good, are quite astray. There are no facts of sound-attachment 
more surely established by universal experience than these two: first, that an 
unaccented sound cannot stand alone, but attaches itself perforce to an accented 
one; second, that it attaches itself to the nearer of two. Tapping “ bees on 
banks,” we perceive at once that the interior tap is far nearer to the third than 
to the first. Therefore sound-connection would demand 


Bees | on banks | of thyme | disporting, 


whereas the prosodists take ‘‘ Bees on”’ as a group, and call it a trochee. Sound- 
feet in short go the way of sense-feet. 

A third legitimate scansion would be to place the bar line before syllables 
reckoned as bearing the rhythmical accents. In this case we have the basis of a 
notation dealing with the whole rhythm. Prosodists, however, will have nothing 
to say to such a scansion ; indeed they are apt to get very angry at it. Such an 
apparent division as 


Where | bees on | banks of | thyme dis- | port, 
| Bees on | banks of | thyme dis- | porting, 


they attribute to the pernicious influence of musical, theory, which finds division 
where there is none, and does not find it where it is. They evidently imagine, 
when they see in music, for example, a quaver followed by a bar and another 
note, that the bar is divisive in effect, whereas the connection between the relative 
sounds is of the most intimate character possible. The stress on a sound no 
more divides it from the previous sound than the crest of a wave divides the sea. 
If anyone took the trouble to draw up a list of the disparaging references to 
music that occur in works on prosody, he would almost invariably find that they 
betray similar crude misconceptions about quite elementary points. In the 
accentual delimitation of verse, as in that of music, bars are mere accent markers : 
they neither phrase nor divide. But this explanation only makes the prosodist 
get angrier. Cannot he see the division with his own eyes; and do not the 
musicians themselves speak of the bars as “ dividing ”’ the stave into measures ? 
To which, all that one can reply is that it is necessary to see with the humble 
intelligence as well as with the haughty eye; and that musicians have a lingo 
which may take an indocile prosodist in, but does not deceive themselves. For 
inaccuracy and looseness of statement, and for lack of terms for essential things 
—such as is here called rhythm—there is, it may be granted, nothing to beat a 
musician,—unless, of course, a prosodist. But there is this difference between 
the two, that the former has true instincts and solid faculty behind his jumble 
of words ; the latter is devoted to the vox et praeterea mihil. Another virtue the 
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musician has. He does not profess to be an authority on prosody. Whereas 
the—but the reader can finish the thought for himself. 

Looking to a second possibility of accentual scansion and notation, we find 
that whilst the foot-scansionist might have hit upon the notion of making the 
accented syllable the end of a foot, and drawing a bar in that position, he rejected 
the idea as summarily as if a ‘‘ musical prosodist ”’ had been at the bottom of it 
also. Such a conception and notation, though it would have cut the feet away 
from rhythm, has its merits. We should know where we are, besides having our 
attention strongly directed to an element which certainly is structural in all 
verse, namely phrasing. Sound-phrases, it will have been noticed, usually end 
with a long syllable, and a long syllable in a predominating number of cases 
bears the rhythmical accent. The marking of accents, whatever its merits, 
goes by the board, and that is an end of it. Not, however, that no prosodist has 
adopted the idea and even put it into practice, but “the authorities” decline 
to adopt either him or his practice. They do not like his x xaxaxaxaand the 
rest of the algebraical-looking stuff. And yet the plan is excellent so far as it 
goes. It can tell on a page ten times more about the facts of verse than other 
plans in a tome. Its fault is, of course, that all the richness of effect due to 
variety of quantity is left out of account. The curious thing is that the prosodists 
who call attention to its neglect of ‘‘ time’ leave the matter there ; they give no 
quantities themselves. 

Perhaps attention should be still more pointedly directed to the significance 
of the rejection by prosodists of any uniform or consistent appreciation of the 
accented syllable and its importance. In rejecting the accented syllable as the 
first of a group, they cut themselves off from measurement and rhythm. On 
the other hand, to reject it as the last of a group is tantamount to cutting them- 
selves off from the principle of phrasing. Iambic and anapaestic grouping are 
death to rhythm ; trochaic and dactylic are fatal to phrasing. This summary 
disposal of their beloved feet naturally does not commend itself to the prosodists. 
They are by no means inclined to lay down their arms and quit the field. For, 
after all, they urge, iambic effect and trochaic effect, dactylic and anapaestic, 
do exist. Which is true. But unfortunately for the prosodists, it is precisely 
the accentual notation that brings out the distinction, and the conventional that 
does not. Take, for example, that particular application of it which is also 
rhythmical or mensural. The prevalence of two syllables to each measure, the 
weak initial and the strong final, point in the most unmistakable way to iambic ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the initial strong and the final weak are no less conclusive 
for trochaic. The ordinary division by feet, on the contrary, suggests identity, 
not distinction. You cannot tell whether the pair of syllables standing between 
two bars is an iambus or a trochee. In short, the accentual notation implies the 
very principle that fits in with that on which the common feet are named, which 
—outside the general-hash theory—is also purely accentual. And it possesses 
the invaluable merit of supplying just that information which is most impera- 
tively needed by one who wishes to take the first step towards reading a given 

T.S.R, L 
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line correctly ; just that information, also, which is required in reading the 
older verse by one not an expert in early accentuation. Some people have an 
idea that it is a matter of indifference whether the upright line is placed before 
or after the accented syllable, so long as the convention is understood. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, or more disastrous to rhythmical investigation 
on the one hand, and to that which is phrasal on the other. To the former, for 
the simple reason that the accent on a syllable is at its beginning, its end being 
coincident with the onset of the next syllable, that is, at a variable time-interval 
from the accent. To the latter, for reasons which need not be repeated. The 
prosody, moreover, that leaves the position of accent doubtful or unsettled is a 
fraudulent prosody. The statement admits of proof, and deserves it. No 
prosodist more studiously conceals the positions of the accents than Professor 
Saintsbury. Take this example from his History of English Prosody : 


Oh! | what a | pain is | love. 


The position of accent relatively to bar never being defined, both “ Oh”’ and 
“ what,’’ for anything the reader knows, may be accented. Moreover, as we see 
from Mr. Alden, from Mr. Bridges, and from Mr. Mayor, a foot may be an accent- 
less pyrrhic,—indeed, according to Professor Saintsbury himself, a foot may be an 
unaccented syllable—and consequently, for anything the foot-division tells, 
“what a’”’ may not have a significant accent on either of its syllables. Thus we 
have already at least three possibilities, which, with illustrative parallels, may be 
shown thus : 

Oh! Kefth of Ravelstén. 

Oh! what a pain is léve. 


How strange it fs to wake. 
Oh! what a pain is léve. 


Under the greénwood trée. 
Oh! what a pain is léve. 


It follows as a matter of course that if the position of accents is not shown, such a 
notation cannot possibly deal with their relative strength. 

Conventional scansion and notation of the Saintsbury type, so far as one 
can see, ignores sense, sound, accent and phrasing, everything that bears on the 
actual reading. Everything also that bears on consistency, even where the 
amount of consensus is great. The movement of the words common to these 


two phrases— Seemed to | have known, 


They seemed | to have known 


—is in every conceivable way identical to the ear, yet the phrases are divided into 
feet differently, as shown. The consensus has no rational grounds. Why may 
not ‘‘ Seemed” or ‘‘ known ”’ be a monosyllabic foot ? Why may not the first 
foot be | , Seemed |? What objection is there to ‘‘ They seemed to” ? 
Another possibility here suggests itself. The prosodists, instead of wandering 
in search of nondescript feet, might have borrowed and expanded a hint from the 
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ancients, and divided a line of verse into so many alternations of thesis and arsis. 
Unfortunately this resort was beyond their reach.. It implies, as has been shown 
in Chapter II., perception of quantities, of the equal and the double genus,—of 
Time, in short, as shown in the measures of rhythm, And quantities they do not 
hear. Their existence is not suspected; it is even denied. Yet some approxi- 
mation to the analysis is surely not impossible. Alternating stress and relaxa- 
tion are easy to hear. Why not mark where they occur? But they prefer their 
feet, and feet are deadly on arsis and thesis. A simple example of this is seen 
in that common sequence of the prosodists, trochee-iambus, that is, stress- 
relaxation—relaxation-stress, which is not alternation at all. Contrast the 
rhythm of ‘‘ Never to change ” with the scansion : 


Scansion - Never, to change, - two relaxations together, instead of two syllables 
ty 1a constituting one relaxation. 
Rhythms: > ,oprupasep3s’ | - arsis silent, thesis 2; arsis 1, thesis 2; latent 
arsis I. 


The alternation lacking in the scansion is inevitable in the measures. But the 

whole business probably savours too much of that bugbear the “‘ accentual 

hypothesis ”’ to please some authorities, and the correct pose for the moment is 

to treat accentual prosody with a lofty superiority. Let the case for alternation- 

grouping be stated nevertheless. The following table explains itself : 
cade mesure tone we Thesis first - | See the | rosy | morn. | 
: 4 > (6. Arsis first - The'| way was | long. 

a. Thesis first - See | the ro- | sy morn. 


SERS peda ores Tea a Arsis first - | The way | was long. | 


Neither classical nor modern scansion follows out either of the groupings con- 
sistently: Ia, the measure idea, applies only to trochaic and dactylic, not to, 
iambic and anapaestic ; Ib and Ila apply to neither; IIb applies to iambic and 
anapaestic only. That is, neither ancient nor modern scansion could make up 
its mind to be guided wholly by measures, as rhythm demands, nor wholly by 
sound-phrasing, as one reasonable form of scansion would do. But in one point 
ancient scansion showed sense where modern scansion shows none. The phrase 
Drew w /is, in the’ classics, Vw Vw, UU, ‘two ‘iambuses; the: long’ of 
the first being resolved ; in modern prosody it is iambus-anapaest, ~ 4, UV 1. 
The former respected quantity ; the latter says English has no quantities, so 
has no longs to resolve. Yet the most casual observer hears that in ‘‘ The lake 
is deep,” uttered carefully, and “‘ the river is deep,” everything is identical in 
accent and duration, but for the substitution of two short syllables for a long. 
_To the classical prosodist the first iambus ~ ~ ~ and the second ~ —~ alike 
measured 3; his modern confrére gets “‘isochronous periods” out of iambus 2, 
anapaest 4. Or, feeling caught in a net, he pleads that the isochrony is mental ! 
This by the way. . The present point is that prosodists have not adopted the 
principle of alternating thesis and arsis. And indeed it must be admitted that 
there are difficulties. For example, how reconcil: syllabic Nev thesis, er to arsis, 
with classical quantitative Never thesis, to arsis? Stress and relaxation not 
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being quite the same things as thesis and arsis, might meet the case so far as it 
can be met, excluding quantity. Occasionally, as in change, a single word would 
include both in either case. 

If, as has been shown, prosodists have not availed themselves of any of the 
options specified as conceivably open to them, there is at least this to be said for 
them, that they make no pretensions on that score. The same holds good of 
quantitative measurements ; for where quantities are denied, it is plain there 
can be no measurements heard. But the case is otherwise with the two remaining 
possibilities now to be dealt with, which relate to “‘ substitution ”’ of ‘‘ equiva- 
lents,’’ and to isochronism. It is claimed that “ periods,’ meaning generally 
the feet of a line of verse, are isochronous, and that they are replaceable by other 
periods or feet their equivalents. Now it is a common feeling about verse that 
isochrony and equivalence are present in it. But are they where the prosodists 
find them? It should be easy to prove that in any real sense they are quite 
elsewhere. Let us examine the claim as to isochrony, and incidentally show some 
of the methods available for the determination of quantities, without which 
equality or inequality in duration of periods could not be perceived. Wherever 
groups of quantities are supposed to be equal, the equality is tested by tapping 
accents. [Here an expert prosodist asks why it should be !] Even where equality 
of groups reckoned from unaccented sound to unaccented sound exists, the 
equality cannot be verified by any test, because no man has the power to tap 
unaccented sounds unless in conjunction with the accented ones. That is a 
universal law to which prosodists never refer. There are tricks known to musicians 
whereby the law may appear to be violated, but they are tricks. Consecutive 
sounds, or in certain cases, groups of sounds, are similarly tested by tapping their 
initial onsets,—in the case of syllables, their syllicts. When either measures 
or sounds are unequal, yet in a rhythmical setting their quantitative duration 
is generally found by tapping the underlying-beats. The reader is again reminded 
that the last syllable of a phrase is not really measurable, for its end is not a 
rhythmical event. It contains a vowel-blow, the initial point for measurement, 
but there is no following vowel-blow to furnish a final point, because there is no 
following syllable. Also, if the syllable bears a rhythmical accent, the measure 
thus initiated, unless eked out by measurable rests owing to the occurrence of 
the next rhythmical accent at a measurable interval, lacks in its turn the con- 
ditions of mensurability. It follows as a corollary that, with less than three 
consecutive syllables, the quantity of no syllable is determinable. With three, 
two are generally determinable, because there are then two magnitudes to com- 
pare, and quantity, it is remembered, is not duration, but relative duration. 
Accordingly, whenever, under these prohibitive circumstances, quantities are 
shown in the notations, they are only convenient approximations of no rhythmical 
value, except such a negative one as that e.g. 2 is nearer than I, or 1 than 2. For 
brevity’s sake many other qualifying remarks are omitted, even at the risk of 
giving an opening for objections which, though easy to rebut, may appear 
unanswerable. 
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I choose first the three following distinct types of strict form—duple, triple 
and dupletic—patched up as iambic pentameter : 


(1) But Mrs: Wilkie wasn’t such a fool. 
me faron [re . Prey o| 18 ry [2 


(2) Astrange affair it was as all could see. 
Eve © 22 etals 2th ort o|52 


(3) Too plain those wan lips match that snow-white brow. 
TE | Tk Tk ote BR Wi thoottd sloth tke | 2 

When read in relation the different effects of these three forms are very marked. 
To such effects conventional scansion is impervious. To it they are all iambic. 
To the ancient grammarians they would have been pyrrhic, iambic and ana- 
paestic, for, to the best of their power—and there was no difficulty in such simple 
cases—they analysed quantity. So far, however, as the isochrony of the forms 
is concerned, the feet, of course, show it as well as the measures. On the other ~ 
hand, for the reason already stated, the mind gets quantities from the measures, 
not from the feet. And, besides, owing to intrusion of minor accents, indicated 
here by : or :, of rests, shown by durations in parentheses, or, as in music, of 
pauses, marked ~™, of extra syllables, etc., the strictest forms are rare or non- 
existent. One may find 


(1) A Mr. Wilkinson a clergyman, 


I doremember an a - pothecar - (y), 
Tos 8 it alibrecon nay ites Dees te (1) 


(2) | For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Dee 20 eye eZee alte siete teed gsc 62, 


(3) Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 


1 | 13 1h i] 13 12 | 12 1d t] 14 14 | 2 


all respectively with the quantities given above; but even these hardly once 
in a thousand times. A prosodist, an expert, prosily accents more as the first 
accent in the line. Another strict form is heard in 


There was racing and chasing on Canobie « lea. 
Toeiee pete loath water | ot Tin [re 


Still another in 


With their triumphs and their glories and the __ rest, 
Teen ell tebe (Ty Tel Tae ef 2 


which consists of classical anapaests with resolved thesis ; and in 


Arma vi- rumque ca- | no Tro-, 
que ce | soit ce qu’aux | autres vous | fait- (es), 
The | mur- muring | pines and the | hemlocks, 
2 I I 2 I I $2 i G3 


where the Latin, as in trochaic verse, shows coincidence of feet and measures. 
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The French rhythm is that of Sarah Bernhardt. It is more typical in that 
language than the pure triple a distinguished actor imparts to 

Puisque j’ai mis ma lévre a ta coupe encor pleine. 

T ote) ee ae ee ee Sa 
The latter is plainly an attempt to escape the formlessness or, at least, subtlety 
of French verse-rhythm. The English phrase “‘The murmuring...” in 
association with triple becomes assimilated to it in duration of measure, and is 
therefore written as dupletic, possibly retarded : 


This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
Jetth bad Ti Gt, bod ake NA thedwd Ihttieb doled 
(The comma marks clipped duration.) The corresponding hexameters, in 
German, are curiously enough always in pure triple as regards trisyllabic mea- 
sures, an unconsciously observed feature that probably earned them the antipathy 
of Tennyson. So much for measurement of feet and measures in the simplest 
and rarest cases. 

There is nothing now to hinder a student from following the analyses of more 
complex lines, such as, ““ And in him waking fierce desire,’’ with a view to dis- 
covering the cause of its obvious ‘‘ iambic’ swing. If, by tapping, he finds (1) 
the four accents equidistant, (2) 1 midway between And and him, (3) fierce 
twice the duration of de, and (4) king midway between wa and fierce, he must 
see that 

And in him waking fierce desire 


1 ban pyaar a Bt Ee a || 72 


represents these facts in a brief form, and conveys the whole rhythm of the line 
as he reads it. Making a cycle of the line by repetition, we have four equal 
measures each of duration 3, and syllables the durations of which do not move 
outside the ratios of the simple numbers 2, 3, 4. So here we have the secret of 
the strongly rhythmical effect. It is a matter of measures and numbers, not 
of feet. Supplying the conventional iambic feet with the measurements thus 
derived, we have 


And in him waking fierce desire. 
IgE L well ee al & gehts eZ 


From the totals for the feet, 2, 34. 34, 3, we see why attempts at foot-measuring 
are futile. No ear can make these complex measurements, and no ear does make 
them, because no foot in response to a natural reading is set down or could ever 
be set down on the unaccented syllables and, him, ing, de. We learn, too, that 
what constitutes feet is not equal groups, nor even an approximation thereto. 
Let us try for “ isochronous feet ’’ another possible line, the obviously perfectly 
rhythmical 
A bird of paradise winged its flight. 
PD 2 ye Aeingegy th Mi eesitr sai 
Here the equidistance of the four accented syllables is easily verified, and the 
uniform sum-total of each measure, namely 3, may be obtained by careful 
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analysis of the actual quantities employed by ordinary readers. But can you 
really tell, it has been asked, that one syllable of paradise measures ? and another 
14, whilst other syllables measure 2 and 1? If the notation is understood there 
is no mystery. Winged its can be resolved into wingéd its, which is obviously 
I+1+1 (=3). Therefore paradise=3. But par, dise and winged are equi- 
distant by the usual test. Therefore para=} of 3, and its syllables are palpably 
equal, therefore each =. The cause of the rhythmical effect has thus been 
traced to its source. The feet, on the other hand, by almost universal consent, 


are 
A bird of par- adise winged its flight, 


3 a4 4t 3 


where are shown the foot-totals transferred from the measures. So that what 
the “‘ isochronous-feet ’’ prosodists ask us to believe is that, eg., 3=1?=—4}.* 

Finally, lest anyone should be ill-advised enough to think the two lines just 
dealt with are abnormally patched up to suit a foregone purpose or conclusion, 
let us borrow a real line of poetry from a great poet, and see whether the foot 
mensurists are the better for the change: ‘‘ Unwonted tears throng to the horny 
eyes.” The first thing we observe here is that the five accents occur at equal 
intervals. In other words, however matters may stand with the feet, the isochrony 
of the measures is sure. Let us, for convenience, assign to each of these the 
quantitative duration 3. That settles tears, which exactly fills a measure. 
Next tap the first four syllables. Thus we establish the isochrony of the first 
three, and as two of these are known to measure 3, each plainly measures r3. 
Three taps to throng to the horn reveal the equidistance of throng, to and horn, 
and similar treatment of the Jast three syllables does the same service for éo, 
the and horn, so that the long syllable measures 14, and each of the shorts 3. 
For the relative lengths of horn and y, let horny eyes and horiny eyes be repeated 
so as to alter nothing in the utterance of y eyes. Then tap horiny eyes, thus 
bringing out the equality of its first three syllables, with the consequent 
quantity 1 for y and 2 for horn. Lastly, for eyes make an unbroken cycle 
of the whole line, and you settle the equality of eyes and un. Therefore eyes 
measures 14. We have now by a process of close observation and experi- 
ment and of simple arithmetical deduction, arrived at the quantity of every 
_ syllable in the line, and are in a position to give the quantitative measurements 

of the conventional feet : 


¢ 
Unwonted tears throng to the horny eyes. 
Iz mf I4 3 1d # ¢)0 2.154 


3 4% 2} 2} 24 


_* Reference to a notice on my pamphlet, The Basis of English Rhythm, in the American 
‘ournal of Philology, No. 117, will inform the reader that this is the equality preferred by Mr. T. B. 
udmose-Brown. Unfortunately, owing to culpable neglect of tests, the mistakes in quantities 
in The Basis of English Rhythm are very numerous. Neither Mr. Omond (in his pamphlet 
Meirical Rhythm) nor Mr. Rudmose-Brown, however, discovered its vulnerable part. They made, 
instead, a fierce attack on the principles it propounds, and these are what still stand intact. 
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If there is no serious flaw in the investigation just concluded, it would appear 
as if the foot isochronists, considering the five numbers, all different and ranging 
from 2} to 44, must see the necessity of buckling themselves up for a hard task. 
Let them first contrast these heterogeneous numbers with the simple natural 
symmetry of the measures, and be themselves the judges whether these do not 
account to the reason at once for the unity and for the diversity initially felt to 
constitute the essential movement of what all must admit to be a beautiful 
rhythmical line : 


Un- wonted tears throngtothe horny eyes. 
SE OS Be? Pas os ae pile foo 25 hate Se Ser 
3 3 8 3 3 


The real cause of the trouble with foot-prosodists is, of course, that they do 
not and can not measure, because they adhere to methods and conceptions that 
violate nature. They seem, also, unable to form any relevant judgment on 
investigations into the laws of rhythm, because the sphere and its experimental 
methods are so alien to their traditional habits of mind. People who are pursuing 
that will-of-the-wisp, equality of feet, can never possibly catch equality or other 
relationship of measures; they are bogged from the start. The feet of current 
prosody, even when accents are equidistant, are not only not equal, but they 
cannot be measured at all, unless by arithmetical inference from the quantities 
constituting the measures, and unmingled isochrony even of these is rare outside 
classical metres. In most English verse the three ‘“‘ Times” indicated respec- 
3, W’ are, in contra-distinction to ancient classical usage, mingled 
in endless variety and profusion. So short a line as 


tively by : ; 


The nerve-dissolving melody, 


75 (820 Sl Sa oa i ea 

3 3 2 3 

In feet. I! 9u:2. Tae lapse lL cas 
3 24 24 2 


for example, contains all three, and is sufficient to give the coup de grace to un- 
qualified isochrony, whether of beats, of measures or of feet. But measures 
possess the invaluable merit of showing isochrony wherever it exists, even to the 
unqualified isochrony of sub-current units implied in all rhythm; on this point 
they are faithful witnesses that do not lie. And prosodists, when they speak of 
feet as ‘‘isochronous periods,’ do not tell the truth. Their vague instinct is, 
in the main, correct ; it is their observation and their intelligence that are astray. 

It should now be clear why there never can be any general agreement as to 
the nature of scansion. But one other conception of it remains to be dealt with. 
A foot is sometimes conceived as a group replaceable by an equivalent group. 
Let us test this. In ‘‘ The voice of terror is heard afar,’”’ the phrase “ terror is ”’ 
may be replaced by such rhythmical varieties as are shown below without the 
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slightest effect upon the common part. The notation for this part is accordingly 
printed only once. 
The voice of terror is heard a- far. 
Tee Li te Bhat ae) out fe 
terrors 
be al 
terror 
[fz 2 | 
paradise 
[zz 14 | 
England 
| 13 14 | 
France is 
ee ey 
Germany 
[13 2% | 


Italy 
}e2 24 | 


But the substituted groups are measures, not feet, and it is easy to prove by 
mere inspection of the table that feet are not so replaceable, and therefore are 

, not genuine scientific equivalents. To take, however, a specific example. When 
we turn “ A mind that might be changed” into “‘ A mind not to be changed,” 
Professor Saintsbury and many another tell us we have replaced an iambus by 
an equivalent trochee. Yet if two persons simultaneously recite one each of these, 
it will be found that not begins simultaneously with might, not with that. Indeed, 
a true notation of the feet gives us these quantitative facts : 


i ey: ie 2 TZ 
Eats3 Eos des, | pki? 


from which we see all three iambs,—not merely the centre one,—to be affected 
by the pseudo-replacement, whereas the measures show the real replacement : 


Te fee See Tee eee ein (eZ 
Foote Sh alte el 2 
and the real equivalents : 
mind=mind that, and not to be =might be. 


Or, going into detail, that is replaced by a lengthening of mind, might is replaced 
mainly by not, but partly by the beginning of to, and be by the end of éo plus be 
—a complexity, be it noted, not due to the real beautiful measures, but to the 
fictitious feet. This is a great rhythmical law not known to the ancient prosodist, 
and still unknown to his modern representative. The text-books of Masqueray 
and others are still ignorant of the experimental fact that, while a classical 
trochee | — ~ | or | 2 1 | is replaceable by a rationalized spondee, | ~?V | 


- 
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or | 14 1} |, a classical iambus, ~ | — or x | 2, is not similarly replaceable by 
2 | 2 or 14 | 14. The law in question accounts for the possibility of 
To see what Ihave _ seen, 
ie -1| ee era | he ae ae | ee 
To see all I have seen, 
Ot ol er Se eae eee 
alongside the impossibility of 
To see all;, I.have seen, 
aha Re eae tee ee YL we Me Td 
a rhythm on paper, which not all the musicians and prosodists who ever lived 
could produce in actuality, unless by tricks that do but corroborate the state- 
ment. It is gratuitous to believe that the Greeks or the Romans ever accom- 
plished the magical feat, or derived any pleasure from attempting it. The law 
also explains what the text-books fail to do, how it is that, while the a majore 
ionic foot or mieasure | — —).0 U4 can be replaced by | 2 OS a 
the a minore foot, not measure, . ~ — —, is not replaceable by any similar 
combination) suchias, Grae. 

The vanity of mere foot-division as a representation of the rhythm may be 
held as demonstrated. But someone says the addition of the feet-names saves 
the situation. Does it really? If we apply the whole paraphernalia of feet, the 
trochee (tv), the iambus (7a), the anapaest (an), the amphibrach (amph) and the 
dactyl (da), to 

Better to reign in hell, 

*Tis bet- ter to reign, y 

*Tis better to reign for a moment, 
For ’tis bet- ter to reign, 

Better to reign in a_ paradise, 


are we a whit better either for the divisions or their names? In spite of them 
all, better to reign produces just the same rhythmical effect, with the same sound 
and sense connections, in each phrase, and that effect is registered not at all in 
the various feet, but only in the notation of the actual measures as contrasted 
below : 


ty ia 1a [Peter tt [te 2 I | 3 | 
ia an Tiger eed oer a alles, 

3 amph ried Gh ew tae Coeg ey ee abe als Pigs Gee et 

an an BA ae ed MIR MeL | Pe 

3 da bpBet Dood the 2 de Tek ee TE ol 


Then are terms such as iambus and trochee, iambic and trochaic useless? By 
no means. Certain types of verse exhibit, in the main, syllables accented 
alternately. If in these circumstances a line begins weak and ends strong, it is 
very convenient to describe it as iambic ; if the reverse, as trochaic. And so 
with the other terms. The nonsense emerges when we pretend to divide such 
lines into feet, to scan them as it is called. A sensible plan would be to call 
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unaccented syllable plus accented syllable, wherever found, an iambus, and so 
‘on. Thus out of one and the same line we should get :—betier, trochee ; to reign, 
iambus ; better to, dactyl; ter to reign, anapaest ; to reign in, amphibrach. In 
that case, however, we must guard against supposing that these terms have, 
outside position of accent, anything in common with their quantitative use in 
the classics, just as this use, if we except pure dactylic and anapaestic, has nothing 
to do with actual classical iambic and trochaic metres. An English iambus might 
be 14 | 2, or one of a dozeti different things ; a classical iambus is only 1 | 2; 
and iambic trimeter is far indeed from consisting of such feet as either. Sub- 
joined is a Table showing the names of the most useful classical feet with the 
quantities they used (1) consciously, (2) unconsciously ; also one showing some 
of the quantities unconsciously used in English speech in feet to which prosodists 
have attached the same names. 
Chief feet used by the ancients with their quantities shown 


IN MEASURES: 


Quantities used consciously. Quantities used unconsciously. 
Trochee Lez te | oueeeLs teleul | r% rk |], | 14 ¥ | 
2 (1) 
(1) (x) Oneaisanet' inden 
Iambus Eol2 An le ae | 4] 1 , 14 (18) 
1% (13) : 
Dactyl Le datidasl & iby ilitutad: Bl} | 14 2 2 |, ete. 
Anapaest 11] 2(2) |, 2|2@)], 12 ]11) ie 3 3 | 1$ (4) |, ete. 
2,11) | 


The tribrach, 1 I 1, of ambiguous rhythm, is shown as trochaic and iambic ; 
the spondee, 2 2, similarly as dactylic and anapaestic; the proceleusmatic, 
I I I I, as dactylic (hardly ever used) and anapaestic. As nomenclature all 
this was unknown to the ancients ; with the things they were familiar. To use 
ivibrach as they did, is as if in English we made no difference between bitterly 
and deliver. 


CHIEF MODERN FEET EXPRESSED IN MEASURES: 


Quantities used unconsciously. 


Trochee (2b reer en en Teele pitt oy | ie fale UP ete etc. 

Iambus rj2|, repre CN), 272 @]2 cpr @y ry GO): hp 1 @y, 
12), 1122) | 14 @ |, etc. 

Dactyl Pair Fhe Sea er ree ee are fp feeb ete! > or with init 'Z. 

Anapaest 11 [2 |, 2 | 2 () |, 2|1r () |, ‘Tyrer he etc.; or with - 


unit $; etc. 


The gross absurdity of talking about “‘ replacing classical quantity by English 
accent’ is manifest. What we did was to keep classical names and accents, 
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and add to the classical quantities English ones. English accent could replace 
nothing ; there was nothing to replace. Feet to the ancients were all quantity 
—a theoretical and bookish minimum even of that—and no accent; to the 
moderns, all accent—though sometimes only of the “ signalising ’’ brand—and, 
for quantity, only vague talk about time-spaces liable to become ‘“‘ mental”’ if 
you peer too closely into them. But nature, in the case of the ancients, was 
too strong for perverse theory, and crops out accordingly in the conceptions 
ictus, thesis and arsis, so that from scattered hints of these it is possible 
to reconstitute ancient feet with the accents that went with them. Modern 
prosody, on the other hand, presents hardly a redeeming feature; it hides a 
head too small to have any room for features. When you are able in very 
clear cases to distinguish between trochaic, iambic and anapaestic verse, you 
have practically its whole solid contribution, and, as for the rest, you must shift 
as you can. . 

The confusion arising from the use of foot names for purposes so divergent as 
those of ancient and modern prosody are patent to every one who chooses even 
to glance at the matter. But the muddle gets thick when we realise that the 
English iambus I : I as in dy, or the French one I | I as in fim, was in Latin a 
pyrrhic of form arsis-thesis; that the English iambic 2 | 2 as in black bird, or 
in French franchise was in Latin an anapaestic spondee or a spondaic anapaest ; 
that the French iambus in penché is only a portion of a possible foot in classical 
iambic trimeter, representable thus: 14 | 1 1; that the English or the German 
dactyl | 1 1 x | is a trochaic tribrach in Latin ; that the Latin iambus 1 | I 1 
is nothing at all in English unless when we say it is an iambus plus one of 
Saintsbury’s redundant syllables ; that as English calls | 2 1 1 | and| 1 3r1 
alike dactyls, and as| I 11 1 |is only aresolution of | 2 1 1 |, the two| 1 I I 
and | 11 1 1x |, rhythmically as the poles apart, must alike be dactyls. Rhyth- 
mically, from the point of view of quantity, what is there in common between 
these specimens of the English iambus: 1 | 2, 2 | 1, 1 | 1? Such dilemmas 
and unanswerable questions might be multiplied almost without end. Those 
who wish it may add to their number by including the cretic, the molossus, etc., 
and turning to Saintsbury for the chaotic results. And all arising from what ? 
From defining classical feet only with reference to quantity, and modern feet 
only with reference to accent, when the objective facts and the subjective effects 
of co-existence are palpably the same in all languages. Without the conscious 
conception of accent, the ancients could not measure anything beyond pure 
dactylic and anapaestic metres, where no mistake could be made in any case, but 
when it came, say, to iambic trimeter, all their measuring broke down, and the 
substitution of — — for . — remained wholly unexplained, never understood. 
The beggarly procession of measurements, 2, 1, if it had been possible to apply 
them, would have made of their languages the most idiotic conglomeration in 
that line it is possible to conceive. 

To make still clearer any clear relations that exist between ancient and 
modern feet, I give specimens of genuine and spurious examples in English of 
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some Latin metres, taking these, for simplicity, as consisting of simple feet, not 
of compound metrums. 


GENUINE IMITATIONS. 


Iambic : “The way was long, the wind was cold.” 

Trochaic : “See the rosy morn appearing.” 

Dactylic : “ Woefully wed in a snow-strewn (bed).” 

Anapaestic: ‘‘ To the mountain bed of a maiden came ’”—two spondaic substitutions. 
Anapaestic: ‘‘ Yet once more, oh ye laurels, and once more’’—all the anapaests with 


substituted spondees, one type of so-called iambic in English. 


SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 


Trochaic : “ Twinkle, twinkle, little (star).”’ 

Iambic : “T do remember an apothecar (y).” 

Dactylic : “This is the forest primeval.” ® 
Anapaestic: ‘‘ There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea.” 
Cretic : “Sound the trump, beat the drum.” 

Dochmiac: ‘‘ Rebel, serfs, rebel! Resent wrongs so dire.” 


Here quinquepartite cretics are turned into trochaic dipodies with lengthening 
of the second long to include the omitted short ; sixes therefore, not fives. The 
pretended dochmiacs, concocted by Jebb, are iambic tripodies with lengthening 
of the first long to include an omitted short. German, but no romance language, 
can produce both the real and the spurious varieties, all except, curiously, real 
dactylic. Trisyllabic measures in German imitations of hexameters and penta- 
meters are always tribrachs, so that when the first two unite we have a classical 
trochee, not a spondee. In English, by a tour de force, it is always possible to 
write pure dactyls mingled or not with spondees, but their continuous use is 
unnatural, forced, difficult, and limiting. The natural measures in English hexa- 
meters of supposed classical type are pure and impure dactyls, tribrachs and 
trochees. For the mingling of the pure variety no poet surpasses Swinburne ; 
examples may be found in plenty in his ‘“‘ Oreithyia.”’ 

Up to this point we cannot plume ourselves on our success in discovering 
what a foot is, or even what the prosodists say it is. On the other hand, what 
a foot is not, makes already quite an imposing procession : 


A foot is not a sense-section 
nor a sound-section 
nor a section headed by an accent 
nor a section ending with an accented syllable 
nor a differentiator of accentual strength 
nor an alternation-section 
nor a quantitative-section 
nor an isochrony-section 
nor an equivalence-section 
nor a section based on any specifiable principle. 
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Whereas, if we properly define sound-connection, rhythm, phrase, accent, arsis 
and thesis, quantity, isochrony and equivalence : 


Measures enable us to determine (1) the sound-sections; (2) the rhythm and 
Time-structure; (3) the larger sense-phrases; (4) the comparative strength of 
accents; (5) the alternations of arsis and thesis; (6) the quantities; (7) the 
isochrony ; and (8) the equivalence ; 


and if they do not, as they cannot, supply the sense, they at least do what the 
feet do not do, they suggest its onward movement and articulation, its life and 
vitality. 

But to the great question. What is a foot? Let the grammarians, the 
dictionaries and the prosodists tell. 

Some prosodists imagine they are dispensing with feet because they call them 
measures’ or Takte, wholly missing the point that only descending feet are 
rhythmical entities.* On the other hand, Verrier paradoxically calls measures 
feet, knowing, none more“clearly, that they alone are measurable. In this he is 
a staggerer for iambus-loving Saintsbury, who attaches no communicable con- 
ception to either the one term or the other. 

A few definitions are typical. One dictionary of the highest standing says a 
foot is a metrical unit with varying number of syllables, one of which is accented, 
but admits only two quantities. A grammarian, more precise, allows two or 
three syllables, but has not seen four! Prof. Mayor gave something more to the 
point in ‘‘a unit which by repetition makes the line.’”’ This at least shows a 
consciousness of a larger unit. Unfortunately, as has been shown, few lines 
are to be met with in which any one unit is repeated, unless you include in unit 
things so heterogeneous in form and effect as the dozen or score of different sorts 
of iambus, with an occasional trochee or even anapaest thrown in. But all these 
definitions put together and corrected do not advance matters much. Under 
cover of them a definer can still scan as he chooses. None of them supplies any 
principle on which the feet of a line may be determined as to beginning and end. 
Even with the chief accents supplied I have been unable to find two persons 
within miles of agreeing as to the feet in the following lines : 


And in him waking fierce desire. 

Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners. 
Bird of the wilderness, Blithesome and cumberless. 
The tide rises, the tide falls. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

Never any more While I live 

Need I hope to see his face as before. 

Blythe, blythe and merry was she. 

One more unfortunate weary of breath. 

And beneath her was the ripple of the river. 
Wind, wind, unhappy ! thou art blind. 

He is gone on the mountain, He is lost to the forest. 


* Such are Lanier and Schipper. 
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As I ride, as I ride, With a full heart for my bride. 
By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept. 
Possible schemes beset his brain, 

And impossible schemes beset his brain. 

And impossible schemes beset the dreamer. 

And impossible schemes of life and liberty. 

But it wasn’t very good for his health. 

Of her fears derision, And a havoc of her youth. 


To divide these into measures is the simplest thing in the world; the accents 
already do so; the rhythmist has finished before the scansionist begins, and the 
latter has finished when the former has the most difficult part of his work still to 
do. Not merely can people not agree about the division of the above lines into 
feet, but I can find no individual who is consistent with himself either in formu- 
lating feet or in applying them. Especially is this true of a well-known prosodist. 
He is always a plentiful source of amusement. He has read everything, and 
everything comes out of him in inorganic tumult, in which no parts remain steady 
long enough to be discerned. If you expect floods of mingled nonsense, you will 
not be disappointed. His foot shall bear new witness. ‘“‘ An English foot is 
made of English long and short syllables.”” On the same principle Greek water 
is a compound of Greek oxygen and hydrogen. Bad enough, but worse is to 
come. “ What makes the difference between long and short is irrelevant ; it 
makes no difference whether it is accent or length or anything else.” So short 
may not mean short, nor long long. That is: Greek oxygen might possibly be 
oxygen, but you must lay your account for its being at a pinch carbon or phos- 
phorus, and hydrogen might be an amorphous form of either or neither. 
The analyst is like a man with that type of squint which leaves it an open question 
whether he is going to hit where he is looking. He has no need for the proceleus- 
matic. If it exists it can be explained away. But he abounds in redundant 
syllables and everything else that can be so described. His definitions throw 
light not so much on the subject as on his own idiosyncrasies. Futile writings 
on the subject being endless, the reader who wishes to realise “ the illimitable 
inane ”’ of discussion on the basis of feet need not lack examples. The numbers 
of The Academy of the last months of 1908 may sufficiently serve his turn,— 
if not, let him add the Times Literary Supplement for April, 1917, and later 
issues, But perhaps there is one other definition that, on account of the vogue 
of its author, can hardly be passed over. ‘‘A foot,” it seems, “is the smallest 
unit, repetition of which creates the sense of recurrent uniformity which char- 
acterises verse.” Let us take our bearings a little. 

Take the sentence ‘‘ A long meandering réad léd to the river.” If we read 
this naturally, simultaneously tapping at the accents, we find that the taps are 
equidistant and coincide with the accents marked. In other words, the accents 
recur equidistantly in time. In still other words there is equal periodicity. 
Equal periodicity, present in prose, is still commoner in verse. But care must 
be taken not to confound the recurrence of accent at equal periods with a con- 
ception of quite modern prosody, according to which the mere uniform recurrence 
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of a quantitative form such as — — in “ The way was long, the wind was cold,” 
constitutes the rhythm. ‘‘ Equal periodicity directly perceived ”’ is the formula ; 
no question of accents arises. But who was ever heard to read this line without 
accents? The answer given is, that we merely put in the accents in an “ illumi- 
native’”’ or “‘signalising’’ way. Well, I answer, you will “illuminate” your 
theory to much better purpose if you leave the accents out ; you say the rhythm 
is already there before the “‘illuminative’’ accents are added ; let us hear what 
this original unsignalised rhythm sounds like, so that we can judge for ourselves. 
The reader of course knows that no man on earth can read, or ever did read, the 
line without the accents; they are as absolutely necessary as the quantities ; 
without which both the line and words would be non-existent. But, urge these 
curious people, the periods or feet are mental. To which the obvious reply is, 
that the whole process described at the beginning of this paragraph is mental. 
Only, the mental has its counterpart in the actual; the thoughts are based on 
facts. What are the facts these neo-prosodists base upon? But it is needless 
to ask. Torture would not extract them,—or anything else than the well-based 
counter-accusation, that their opponents base on syllables and accents; for- 
getting, of course, to add that the accents must occur at certain intervals. In 
the absence of any rational answer, let us try to reason out their position in our 
own way. If the rhythm and the quantities are already there before the accents 
are put on to do the “ signalising ”’ job, let us do away with both the job and the 
signaliser, and accept for the sake of argument the original rhythm in its presumed 
naked integrity. The position is, that no accents go to constitute the movement 
expressed in Y —  ~ —.... And certainly the syllict on a short—surely it 
will not be denied that syllables really do begin somewhere—is just the same 
distance from that on the next short—viz. 3—as in the case of the longs. The 
contention is, that owing to quantities being “‘ directly perceived,” it is as easy 
to verify the one 3 as the other, just as easy to make a short a starting point as a 
long. And certainly, again, if there are no accents on the longs, the case should 
so stand. But why reason in the abstract, when the matter is so easily put to 
the test. I have asked a score of people, including one disciple of the theory, 
to step along the floor to their natural reading of our line of verse. The result 
tallied with the idea that it was the accents that were “‘ already there,’’ on the long 
syllables in the even places. Now, I said, seeing that the accents on the syllables 
at which you just now set down your feet are only “ illuminators ” and “ signal- 
isers,’’ repeat the march, setting down your feet at what some people still think 
are the unaccented syllables. If the reader will try the experiment he will need 
no other evidence of the ludicrous nature of the result. I encouraged the disciple 
to try again by pointing out that as there were no accents necessary it must be 
quite as easy to set down the feet at the shorts as at the longs. However, the 
theory that I4+-2=2-+1 did not help him ; he reeled and sprawled just as before.. 
Nature and common sense were too strong for his theory. And common observa- 
tion confirms the normal accentuation  ~ _; and this is the repeated unit in 
‘‘ The way was long,” not ~ —. Instruments exist which, unlike man, dispense 
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with the accent; man in that case supplies them—mentally, in the true and 
legitimate sense. He has heard the accents on these sequences all his life. They 
are impressed on his mind. The thing is quitesimple. It may have been noticed 
that the example of verse chosen for the argument is of a type by far the most 
favourable to the case of the direct perceptionists that exists in prosody. There 
really is a recurrent unit. But now let the reader refer to the examples analysed 
on pp. 166-8, where the durations of the feet—they are not perceived as 
quantities—are found to be, respectively, 2, 34, 34, 3; 3, 13%, 44, 3; 3, 44, 24 23, 
24; 3, 24, 24, 2,—nine periods in all, ranging from 1? up to 43, and all isochro- 
nous! He will see in these quite normal types that there is no “ unit repeated,”’ 
no “recurrent uniformity,” no “isochronous feet,’ mental or otherwise—in 
short, that the definition has no relevance whatever to the actual facts, The 
whole seeming elaborate structure is but a fleck of foam that vanishes before it 
can belookedat. Say, shall we jettison these neo-prosodists and all their lumber ? 

Prosodists, then, neither define a foot intelligibly nor describe what principles 
govern their scansion. One has to infer both from their actual practice. I 
attempt this in the case of a quite modern authority who all unconsciously bases 
on accent. If in a verse passage accented (a) and unaccented (x) syllables occur 
always alternately or nearly always, and each line, as a rule, begins weak and 
ends strong, the verse is called iambic ; and in such verse the sequence xa is 
called an iambus. If.in a passage similarly alternating @ and x, each line as a 
rule begins strong and ends weak, the verse is called trochaic ; and in such verse 
ax is called-a trochee. When this has been said, however, complications emerge ; 
that is their special prerogative when a man has the wrong end of the stick. If 
in an iambic line the weak initial syllable is omitted, and, to keep the number 
unchanged an additional x follows thea, thus axxa, the ax, in that case, is called a 
trochee, thus violating, as also the ancients did, the principle of alternate arsis 
and thesis ;.and the same may occur elsewhere in a line. If at the end of a line 
you add x or even xx, these, it appears, are ‘‘ extrametrical,”’ though quite metrical 
in rhythm and plainly grouped with the last a. There are similar but more 
sparing variations in trochaic lines. All very well, or at least passable, so far. 
But what will you do if the initial x in iambic has no compensating syllable as in 
aaxa? And to put it in perhaps the simplest way, what are the feet in these 
lines : 

Fair maid of Athens ere we part, 
Fair maid of Athens ere we parted, 
Maid of Athens ere we parted, 
Maid of Athens ere we part, 


and in the four obtained by substituting Messina for Athens ? 

Taking a foot to be an element whose repetition constitutes a line of verse, 
what in each case is that element or unit ? Are we, in counting, to start forward 
or backward ? Whether in certain cases you elect for iambic or trochaic you will 
always have to make arbitrary arrangements for spare syllables, extrametrical 
or redundant? This in face of the fact that a good earjexperiences nothing of the 
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kind, but only varieties of beauty gathering round the parts common to each 
set and having the same effect. Similar difficulties attend the other feet. If, 
as a rule, an accented and two unaccenteds alternate, beginning weak and ending 
strong, the line is called anapaestic ; and the group «xa in such a line is an anapaest. 
Then come the embarrassments. If you begin ~ the line is still anapaestic with 
head syllable lopped off. If you add x at the end, as in 


There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 


shall we describe the line as anapaestic, with head x lopped off where it would have 
been intrametrical and not de trop, and transferred to the end where it is extra- 
metrical and redundant? What has “Erin” done, to be charged with 
redundancy ? To an attuned ear it sounds all right. Rather than lay a finger 
on “ Erin,’ why not have a whack at the feet? With the amphibrach x ax 
“ Erin ”’ ceases to give trouble. We now have xax, xax, xax, xax. But 
let us beware. Either in this song or another your initial or your final x, or both, 
may get chipped off, and the new problem arises, what is to be done with the 
truncated remnants ax xaxxaxx a, say “ Rashly importunate gone to her 
death”? ? If the amphibrach goes, and we call this dactylic with the two tails x 
lopped off, ‘‘ Erin’”’ is in a worse plight than ever. The best thing, perhaps, would 
be to treat all these feet as unfortunates, and permit them to go to their death. 
Feet and measures are as the poles apart in conception. Feet are matters of 
opinion, vague and arbitrary ; measures of fact and experiment. Feet imply 
division where there is none; measures unity amid diversity. Measures are 
mensurable, and when not equal, commensurable in some simple ratio; the 
mensuration of feet as such is impossible. The numerical properties of measures, 
unconsciously impressed on ear and mind, can be consciously established and 
verified. Foot-measurements, on the contrary, are too complex to be mentally 
perceived or amenable to test. It is easy to see why foot prosodists, from the 
earliest to the latest, have failed to account for what, in spite of the obvious 
quantitative vagaries of feet, they have yet felt to be the regular swing and 
rhythmical unity of an unbroken line of verse. They have, in short, lacked the 
mystery-solving conception of the measure, that conception which only in recent 
centuries first brought the expression of complex thought within reach of the 
musician. Feet cannot deal with the dirge-like 2 : 3 beat of Longfellow’s ‘‘ The 
tide rises,” or of Swinburne’s “ By the waters of Babylon ” (IX), so reminiscent 
in spite of reversed arsis and thesis of the 4 movement of Tschaikowsky’s well- 
known symphony. 

The objections to any system of scansion may from the point of view of rhythm, 
be summarised thus : 

1, Agreement as to scansion, or division into so-called feet, is impossible, 
because the operation is based upon no consistent or intelligible principle. 

2. Feet bearing names depending on quantity, either in an exact or in a loose 
sense, are superfluous or worse ; for, when they are not erroneous or misleading, 
they tell nothing about the rhythm which cannot be better gleaned from the 
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quantities alone. For example, the alcaic hendecasyllable may be seen divided 
into feet in five different ways all equally nonsensical from the point of view of 
how such a line is actually read. 

3. The confused mingling of foot-names defined only accentually, as in the 
case of the English trochee, iambus, dactyl, anapaest, and amphibrach, with 
foot-names understood only quantitatively, such as pyrrhic, spondee, tribrach, 
molossus, and proceleusmaticus, can only, as it does, result in chaos for any 
purpose whatsoever. For purposes of rhythm the former lack the measurements 
from accent to accent, from syllict to syllict, and from beat-ictus to beat-ictus. 
The latter, in the absence of the accents and other syllicts involved, are rhythmi- 
cally without form and void. The mess of these conceptions made by the later 
prosodists may serve as an awful example and warning. 

4. Ascending feet at present bearing names, whether accentual or quantitative, 
are insusceptible of measurement except by inference from the measures, and 
therefore leave the rhythm indeterminate. 

5. Feet tell nothing about the relative strengths of accents, of the alternation 
of thesis and arsis, of the range and varieties of isochrony, or of genuine equivalents. 
Yet all these are necessary and important elements of rhythmical movement. 

6. The foot-notation, as it fails to locate accent or specify quantity, cannot, 
like the rhythm-notation, serve as a scientific record, equally available for con- 
temporaries and for posterity, of how a line of verse was read at any given date. 

The great differentiating feature of a piece of rhythmical speech, generally 
missed by prosodists of the foot-scansion persuasion, but very palpable to people 
free from that bondage, are its unity and reproducibility, and it is the analysis 
of the causes of this unity and reproducibility, not of rhythm in one or a score 
of obscure and uninvestigable senses, that is here aimed at. We are face to face 
with a faculty actually exercised by the whole mass of humanity, not merely by 
prosodists. We are engaged on the analysis of something which all actually 
perceive to exist, by whatever name it may be called. We want to get at its 
inner nature just as the chemist, differing therein from the ordinary man, wants 
to get at the inner nature and constitution of the substances lying around him. 
Our interest like his is a scientific interest. And our satisfaction will be similar 
to his if we discover any fundamental law or laws that have hitherto eluded 
detection or been passed by with indifference. 

Apart from a variation in practice by which some read a normal line of verse 
with gently increasing accents as in prose, whilst others prefer a level rendering, 
the notation gives the whole rhythm. It enables a person to show exactly how 
he reads any assigned line, a function beyond the reach of any mere foot system. 
In continuous rhythmical speech the events are blows on the vowels of syllables, 
briefly syllicts, and each syllable, so far as its phonetical constitution permits, 
lasts from one syllict to the next, variety being imparted by changes in the 
position and strength of accents, by combination and resolution of units, and 
by the effects called accelerato and ritardato. Verse-rhythm is a variety in 
which the number, and the syllabic, accentual and quantitative constitution of 
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measures, is more or less strictly limited by historical and aesthetical considera- 
tions. The latter in the interest of a strict Time-scheme dictate departures from 
prose accentuation and quantities, on the nature and extent of which there are no 
precise rules to guide us. Until poets find some way of conveying their intentions 
to their readers, as Browning has done in one or two notable instances, the 
“rhythm ”’ of verse-measures must sometimes be a matter of tradition, con- 
vention and individual taste. English verse is peculiarly rich in rhythms. 
These are based on two, and more frequently, three beats, with varying number 
of syllables involving subdivision or union of beats; derived measures being 
obtained (1) by juxtaposition of these measures accompanied with corresponding 
gradation of accents ; and (2) by progressive involution always of the same two 
numbers, the time of two beats being divided into three new equal beats allotted to 
a varying number of syllables, and, in greater measure, the time of three similarly 
into two new equal beats susceptible also of various distribution over syllables. 

The poet in writing verse, the reader in apprehending his intention, is conscious 
of a struggle between some strict rhythmical and metrical form on the one hand, 
and the liberty of prose, on the other. The notations given represent in new 
accents and quantities only the result of this struggle. The extent to which 
victory lies on the one side or on the other is seen in the result, and depends on 
tradition, convention and taste. When these have had their say and given their 
decision, the verse-rhythm is as fixed and definite as if it were in strict metrical 
form. If a reader manifests any uncertainty, “struggle”’ or ‘‘ conflict’ or 
“contest,”’ except in the comparatively few lines of which the rationale is obscure 
—and poets appear to write some lines purposely unrhythmical—if he does not 
make his accents clear, be they word-accents or others, be they major or minor, 
if his quantities are indefinite, whether they are those of prose or others, he is 
reading unrhythmically, and therefore probably badly. Rhythmical but still 
bad is the reading of those who follow either prose rhythm, as the stage, to the 
disgust of poets does, or some too strict form, as do children, to the horror- of 
professors. Which compromise is in best taste, and which most nearly hits the 
part due to convention and tradition, is matter for investigation, for the gather- 
ing, sorting and weighing of evidence. Without a mensural notation, speaking 
no ambiguous language, these processes, aS experience has amply shown, are 
impossible. 

The same teacher, experience, warns us that scansion by feet serves only to 
sink the subject in the bog of fancy, prejudice, obscurity and ignorance. The 
three volumes of Professor Saintsbury’s History of English Prosody, with all 
their wealth of knowledge, fail to convey to us how he reads a single line of verse. 
A man’s theory of verse rhythm is not what he says it is or imagines it to be, 
but what he unconsciously embodies in his natural reading. It is the skilled 
scrutiny of what he does that reveals its secret rationale. And the results of such 
scrutiny can be summarised in a mensural notation, containing in a compact 
shape materials for the formulation of general laws, and for a new study, that 
of comparative rhythm. 


CHAPTER VI 


LAWS OF SPEECH RHYTHM, WITH ELUCIDATIONS 


THE investigation of these Laws was begun about thirty years ago. Their 
formulation was a slow and, in some cases, such as that of quantity, a difficult 
process. It would have been simpler to say of Quantity that it is relative duration 
in terms of a unit, but that would have given no clue to the methods and principles 
of determining actual quantities. The Laws are the concentrated if somewhat 
dry essence of all I have to say on the subject of the rhythm of speech. It cannot 
be that they have escaped a mingling of error and inaccuracy, but, if they should 
turn out to be in the main a foundation well and truly laid, so as to be worthy 
of correction by more capable hands, my utmost ambition in presenting the 
results of my labours to those interested in them will have been realised. 


PRELIMINARY DEFINITION. 


THE RHYTHM OF ANY PORTION OF SPEECH IS THAT PROPERTY OF IT 
IN VIRTUE OF WHICH ITS MOVEMENT IS APPREHENDED, AND CAN BE 
REPRODUCED, AS A UNITY. 
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Law I. The fundamental law of speech-rhythm. 


Speech-rhythm presupposes, on the part of a normal human being, the power 
to produce with his vocal organs a series of blows at sensibly equal 
intervals of time; and also to plant between any pair of blows suitably 
apart one or two or three others so placed that the resulting three or 
four or five are equidistant also. 


In actual speech, of course, not all consecutive blows are separated by the 
same magnitude of interval. Man is able to omit, and does omit, and leave 
unexpressed, such blows in an equidistant series as he can still retain mentally, 
or such as remain sub-current in his consciousness. It is in obedience to the 
first half of Law I. that he says 


To tackle the journey in pleasanter weather. 
Le SEM ce] MP nue AT meee lheTpagsy. lade ait, ein Ra NAL: 


But he can also suppress the blows on fle, ney, sant, er, ther, and say 


The way was long and trains few. 

iia hah hil eae Yan ood nce Ih 
Here, on each of three syllables, way, long, few, there is one sub-current blow, 
and there are two on ¢rvains. 

Again, reversing the process, the normally constituted person, starting from 
the second phrase, can, in obedience to the second half of the Law, plant a blow 
equally distant between those on way and was, one equally distant between 
those on long and and, and two between those on dvains and few, in such a manner, 
in the last case, that we have four equidistant blows. All this he does when 
he substitutes the first phrase for the second. 

But the potentialities of sub-currency of blows can go farther afield still, for 
almost anyone can produce 


The way being long and carriages wretchedly draughty, 
TAWA ARR EN oP a BB a IR ate ead ee Sk ae 


what was to be done? 

Lipa d ad, Ba ye 
These intervals manifestly go beyond the scope of the first Law, for the units 
are of two magnitudes, not ofone. But let us examine the matter more narrowly. 
If we take } as the unit, we obtain the series of intervals : 


4c 4.8, By, Bie Bhat, Paes BB Gs, tind a ea IG Gin 3 97a is eee ae 


Here the unit is one and the same throughout. Does the rhythm on that account 
come within the scope of the Law under consideration? By no means. Why? 
Because the unit is too small to be perceptible by the human ear, or producible 
by human organs. But the fact that the phrase can be and is daily produced 
is incontrovertible. And if the Law is, as it claims to be, fundamental, it must 
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be applicable somehow. How? First observe the equal intervals between 
the accentual blows. This is in accordance with the first half of the Law. Next 
take the groups done The and long and, and note that the blows, express or sub- 
current, are precisely those expressed in wretchedly, the unit being in every case I. 
In the other groups the unit may be taken either as 1} or #. Take it, for example, 
as #, and apply again the second half of the Law. We thus ascertain that the 
suppressed blows on way and ges are precisely those that are expressed in what 
was to be on the syllables what and to respectively. As a sort of résumé of the 
foregoing, but with three different units of duration, examine 


Bremer ot ee) le ee eae es eA ee ef 
Se ho Sus) ee ea te at oh fod e. 2. 2 od 
Pom rez Me cus ator iOue LOM nAM Aneta ie. 3. 30 3) 3) [EZ 


By the aid of these examples we begin to realise how variable in detail it is 
possible for the intervals between the blows on syllables to be, while yet fulfilling, 
in one way or other, the idea of equality posited by the fundamental Law. We 
are also prepared to believe that in any rhythmical speech-phrase, it is always 
possible to find under the threshold of consciousness, a unit-interval such that 
the resulting series of blows is too rapid to be consciously apprehended, far less 
actually produced ; whilst, at the same time, the blows produced and heard in 
the speech-phrase itself occur at commensurable intervals of time. 

The absence of the rhythm of mere equality, as tested by the senses, holds 


good all round; units, sounds (in this case syllables), feet, measures, are on a 
par. For look at 


Here in cool grot and mossy cell. 
ee) oT aL) Zee enl oe wee y heese 


Here we have sounds belonging to several sets measuring 1, I}, 2 and 3; feet 
measuring 2, 3, 34 and 4’; measures of compass 2, 3 and 44; and units I and r$. 
Isochrony, in other words, is from these points of view rather out of the picture. 
In fact, the rhythm of mere equality is a fiction. Yet amid all the apparent 
diversity of interval, the line, being apprehensible and reproducible as a unity, 
remains rhythmical. For, from the point of isochrony, it is the interweft of the 
following rhythmical strands; the truth of the first three of which is directly 
verifiable under the Law : 


(1) Equidistance of four producible unit-blows, express or sub-current, in 
Here (2), in (1), cool, the unit being 1. 
(2) Equidistance of six unit-blows, express or sub-current, in 
Here in (2), cool (1), grot and (2), mos the unit being 14. 
(3) Equidistance of six unit-blows, express or sub-current, in 


grot (2), and (1), mos (1), sy (1), cell, the unit being 1. 
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(4) Sub-currence of nineteen equidistant unit-blows, neither apprehensible 
nor reproducible, yet, by reason of accentual variation and distribu- 
tion, not without influence in the apprehension and reproduction 
of the organic whole, the unit being 4, and the quantities expressible 
in the integers : 

14 2B foe 29 [ne ee Noe 
The accents marked are only rudely applicable within the separate 
measures, for unless the line is rendered chantingly the accents 
marked ’’’ constitute, in obedience to the. sense, a series not equal, 
but gently increasing in intensity. 


Later on it will become increasingly plain that only those particular groups 
which commence with an accent are of any value for rhythmical as distinguished 
from phrasing purposes. In the meantime it must be clearly realised that, apart 
from recurrent stronger blows, a rapid series of equal sounds is rhythmically 
inorganic and alien to human speech, which, trifling instances apart, is organic. 
Also when we speak of sounds being equal, and of the quantities of syllables 
being 2 or I, we must understand and remember that such expressions are 
inaccurate. Sounds are not measurable in this sense. Only intervals of time 
are so measurable. A sound has not, like a stick, two ends on a par with each 
other; it has rhythmically one end, and that is where it begins. Nobody has 
the power to discern the equality of two consecutive sounds. What is really per- 
ceived in such a case is the equidistance of three blows or taps implying a faculty 
which, according to the First Law, all normal human beings possess. Whether 
or not the interval between two taps—which of course,.on the analogy of points 
in space, must be points of time—is filled to the end with sound is irrelevant, 
because, as man is not a machine, the end of a sound is not perceived as a blow 
or rhythmical event. It is blows or taps that are rhythmical. To speak of 
measuring from one sound to another is meaningless, because each, however 
short, contains an infinite number of points to measure to or from. In the 
first of two consecutive sounds you measure only from one point or tap to one 
point or tap in the next, and between these two there is no event of which rhythm 
takes cognisance, even should the sound be a syllable of many phonetical elements. 
That Aristoxenus, the earliest and perhaps the ablest of rhythmists, understood 
this principle may be realised by any one who verifies his contrast between kivnous 
and ypeyia. For further discussion of these points the reader is referred back 
to Chapter I. Let it be clear meantime that the idea—convenient though it be— 
of measuring syllables otherwise than by machinery is a fiction, and that to an 
order of things no less alien belongs the rhythm of mere equality. 


IMPORTANT NOTE on Law I. 


It is one of the easiest—from another point of view one of the most difficult— 
things in the world to account for the prevalent ignorance of Law I. on the part of 
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musicians and prosodists. The main occasion—let us not admit it as the cause— 
of that ignorance is that all the notations they have ever seen leave out the things 
that are rhythmical and record the intervals in virtue of which those things, the 
blows, namely, ave rhythmical. [For a notation showing both, see the end of 
the elucidations of Law VII.] 


Law II. The law of syllables and their vowel-blows. 


In every conventional syllable there is a vowel or semi-vowel on which a 
vocal blow (syllict) is delivered and perceived, the real syllable 
beginning with that syllict and ending at the next. 


Vocal blows, or syllicts, are accent or ictus in the wider sense, because in 
theory the number of degrees of force is infinite, and no blow is so weak that 
there cannot be a weaker. But it is convenient to use the term accent rather 
than chief syllict, and to restrict ictus to verse. The interval between two con- 
secutive blows is the duration of the syllable starting with the first. It would 
be convenient for shortness’ sake, but it would be dangerous, to call this interval 
the distance between the two syllables concerned, meaning the distance between 
their syllicts. Readers must overlook cases in which I have risked this danger. 

Where the point of greatest intensity in a vowel sound is situated cannot be 
determined by ear alone. Probably it varies slightly. After a plosive consonant 
or, ¢.g., a glottal stop, it certainly seems to be at the point where the vowel is 
reached. Where a vowel is attacked directly, on the other hand, the culmination 
of force seems within it. The phenomenon is one of those which are best investi- 
gated by the aid of some form of mechanism. What it is important to be clear 
about is that the results of such experiments, however interesting in themselves 
or in view of other aims, have no bearing on rhythm as a psychological experience. 
That a point of greatest intensity does occur on every conventional syllable—and 
it is well understood that different languages in presence of precisely the same 
objective phenomena adopt different principles of syllabification—is attested by 
the ear, and confirmed by the correspondence therewith of all sorts of bodily 
movement. It must be admitted, however, that the question whether the point 
of greatest intensity in a syllable may not occur on one of its consonants does 
have a practical bearing in the notation of rhythm, and must therefore be proved 
false or true. Fortunately the matter is easily put to the proof. Take ‘‘ Mourn 
all ye muses,’”’ with its five distinct syllables caused by, five distinct blows. 
Whether you sing it or say it, you will find that, though you prolong the initial 
letter to any extent you please, there will be no tendency to tap the first of the 
five blows till you reach the vowel-sound. There, and there alone, is the syllict 
that begins the rhythmical syllable. No doubt it is quite possible to tap when 
you begin the m, but, in that case, at least six taps will go to a phrase which 
you hear to contain only five—which is absurd. Another consideration already 

s _ mentioned elsewhere confirms the conclusion. It is the unquestioned testimony 
of ancient grammarians that the Latin est was a long syllable, whilst the first 
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syllable of stetit, consisting of at least the same letters with the same powers, was 
a short one—manifestly two mutually contradictory statements but for the 
explanation I have already given. In certain connections some consonants act 
virtually as vowels, m in the English word rhythm, for example, which however 
may be monosyllabic or dissyllabic according to circumstances. 

One practical bearing of the law of rhythmical syllabification is, as already 
pointed out, that it involves in notation such a deformation of a language as we 
aan Ga (Th) inky outh efr am er ofth ism ight ysch eme 
(Ou) ij evi ensd ans ont emple ad or erl et ern el 
(D) emv at ergr aus et’s err eit etg eschw ind 


For this reason it is more convenient in rhythmical notation to use the con- 
ventional syllables, leaving the reader to supply the real facts. But let it be 
clear that the idea of conventional syllables having anything to do with rhythm 
is a fiction. They may be measurable by mechanism, but no one acquainted 
with Law II. needs the experiments of Professor Scripture to teach him that the 
results are bound to be incommensurable. 

A Greek scholar, an expert in prosody, at this point asks what is the dis- 
tinction between “‘ conventional syllable’ and “‘real syllable.’’ Critics of this 
treatise have justifiably wondered why it is marred by so much repetition. When 
I tell them the Greek scholar is typical, they will begin to understand why. It 
is on the off chance that those who have failed to notice a thing repeated half 
a dozen times may succeed the seventh time. For probably the seventh time 
in the present case I repeat that the conventional syllables of “‘ the fra~mer ” 
are as just shown ; the real syllables, as shown above, are efr-am-er. Generalise 
this. If the Greek scholar knows no Russian he might listen to that language 
till the Greek Kalends without distinguishing the conventional syllables; the 
real ones he would hear all the time, and be ae with a suitable set of phonetical 
symbols, to write down. 


“e 


Law III. The law of force-variation. 


In all languages syllicts vary in strength, a stronger relatively to a weaker 
being called an accent. 


To these rhythmical accents is to be traced the sensation of the intervening 
rhythmical groups sometimes called bars or, with less ambiguity, measures. One 
measure requires, to mark it off, two consecutive accents. 

The Latin accentus, like the Greek frosodia, related only to variations of 
pitch, variations of force being unknown to either people. Asa matter of common 
observation all languages have both. Discarding the evidence of their own ears, 
some moderns have adopted that foolishest of notions that what the Romans 
and Greeks did not hear was not there to be heard, and avowedly or by implication 
introduced into the English term accent more or less of the connotation of its 
first parent. They must make up their minds whether the modern term is or is 
not to have the ancient meaning. If it retains even a vestige of that meaning 
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it is useless if we wish to speak of variations of force. And if we retain the ancient 
meaning intact, we are introducing a second name for a thing which already has 
one, namely pitch. Do they suggest that we use accent for variations of pitch, 
and pitch for variations of force? To combine the two ideas in one word is to 
render that word useless for any investigation or for any scientific purpose, and 
can only drive persons of clear thought and intelligent observation to invent two 
new terms for the two totally different phenomena so well known to everybody 
possessing normal faculty. The coincidence of high pitch and strong accent on 
one syllable, however frequent, is quite irrelevant. The two functions remain 
absolutely distinct. They never constitute a unity which has any joint function. 
If they did, the elimination of one would mar or destroy that function. But it 
does not. If you whisper a sentence you eliminate pitch, yet the movement with 
all its variations of force is still there in its full integrity. Let the reader 
try to recall a language in which finality is not indicated by lower pitch, whether 
the respective syllables are accented or not. Pitch is a subjective thing, accent 
objective. Pitch reveals a person’s intellectual and emotional attitude to his 
own propositions or questions. Therefore lawyers and Englishmen, not loving 
to wear their hearts on their sleeve, shun variations of pitch, and affect a monotone 
which tells nothing beyond the matter of fact. Considering all these things,— 
and their number is legion,—would it not be well to adhere to the use of accent 
to which we are accustomed in our ordinary pronouncing dictionaries ? 
On the negative side, then, Law III. implies these important things : 


1. Accentless speech, meaning speech without variations of force, is a fiction. 
2. Rhythm without the element force-variation is a fiction. 


3. Rhythm depending in the smallest degree on variations of pitch is a 
fiction. 


Law IV. The law of the syllict in syllable-measurement. 


Syllable-measurement, conscious or unconscious, is relative, and is reckoned 
from one syllict to the next; each measurement (syllabic-quantity) 
being expressed in terms of a convenient unit. 


Thus, with fewer than two consecutive syllables, involving three consecutive 
syllicts, no relative measurement of syllables is possible. The final syllable in a 
phrase has no quantity; being posteriorly undefined, it is measurable only 
approximately. 

In a continuous speech-phrase the stream of audible sound is as unbroken as 
the nature of the consonants permits, but no consonantal interruption affects the 
skeleton or anatomical structure of the rhythm, which depends wholly on 
the points at which the vocal organs deliver the blows called syllicts. Thus the 
learned ideas about “ quantities’? as measurements of syllables, a fortiori as 
measurements of vowels, are learned errors, analogous to those made by the French 
scholars in the accentuation of the words they introduced into their native language 
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from Latin. Durations of syllables are of significance for rhythm only if they 
are relative, and only if measured from one syllict to the next in a series. 
Quantity in any other sense is meaningless. To use the term for duration is to 
spoil] two good words. The position and relative strength of the syllicts having 
been established as the only rhythmical events, the only measurable things are 
the intervals of time at which those syllicts occur. The relative measurements 
thus obtained, and they alone, are the quantities that make their appeal to the 
rhythmical ear. This is not the doctrine of the Latin grammars. On the whole 
subject these require to be overhauled and re-written by persons who have directed 
their intelligence to the few simple problems involved. It was an advance of 
some importance when isolated grammarians realised that quantity with the 
ancients had nothing to do with vowels as such, but only with syllables. A still 
greater advance will have been made when the grammarians become aware that 
the syllables in question are not the conventional syllables, but the real ones 
that extend from vowel-blow to vowel-blow, from syllict to syllict. It is strange 
that, so far as I have observed, it should be a Frenchman, M. Verrier, who shows 
English and classical prosodists the true way, which he does by his device of 
printing all vowels in italics. It may sometimes be difficult to distinguish between 
a true diphthong, as in monosyllabic buy, and two distinct vowels, as in quadri- 
syllabic aerated, aerial, but when one of a pair of vowels clearly has the accent 
we have also a clear case of two syllables. The reader must beware of being 
misled by such expressions as group-measurement. They are, of course, in- 
accurate, and used only for convenience. ‘“‘ Direct perception’”’ of quantity is 
a fiction. Neither directly nor indirectly have prosodists, in any language, 
perceived the wealth and variety of quantities that actually exist. 


Law V. The law of accent in group-measurement. 


Group-measurement, conscious or unconscious, is relative, and is reckoned 
from one chief accent to the next; each measurement (measure-quantity) 
of such a group (measure) being expressed in terms of a convenient 
unit. 


Thus with fewer than two consecutive measures, involving three consecutive 
accents, no measurement of groups is possible. The final group in a phrase, being 
posteriorly undefined, is measurable only approximately at most. Every measure, 
as beginning with thesis, is a foot of the falling or strong species. Such are the 
trochee and dactyl, whether classical or of one of the numerous modern types. 
Rising or weak feet, such as the pure iambus and the anapaest, begin with arsis, 
and therefore are not measures. Yet it is quite a simple matter to represent 
them in the same notation, for they also have their thesis, and to mark thesis 
is of the very essence of an adequate notation. A pure iambus thus takes the 
form I | 2 anda pure anapaest the form 1 x | 2. It is the notation of measures, 
then, not that of feet, that shows to the eye, right away, when a foot is rising 
and when it is falling. Trochee and iambus, as feet, have to lie down in the 
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same Procrustean bed, as e.g. in | SS | ; whereas in a notation of the rhythm, 
the trochee is | s s | and the iambus s | s; one notation for thesis-arsis, and a 
different one for arsis-thesis, as against one foot-notation for both. There are 
incontrovertible reasons why a notation should show the position of thesis. One 
is that thesis, by definition, is headed by ictus, and that from and to ictus alone 
is normal measurement of groups possible. Another is that without quantities 
and measurable groups of syllables, there is no rhythmical question to discuss, 
and this volume would consist, not of elaborate analyses and reasoning, but of 
two boards and a list of contents consisting of one slumping entry built on the 
dubious model, “‘ income from other sources.”’ But there isa rhythmical question, 
and the special point about a rising foot such as the iambus, whether classical 
or modern, is that it is so various in its unrelated quantities as to be for all 
practical purposes arrhythmical and unmensurable with any workable unit. So 
that, for example, while it is easy and common to substitute for a true trochaic 
dissyllable, which is a measure, an isochronous measure of two equal syllables, 
the substitution of two equal syllables for a true iambic dissyllable, obviously 
not a measure, is a rhythm on paper only, and beyond man’s power to execute 
orapprehend. For other examples of the disasters attending ignorance of Law V., 
see Chapters IX. and X., and especially the mysterious Malay gong-rhythm 
treated in Chapter VIII. 

The two mental processes at work in Laws IV. and V. deserve a special note. 
They are simultaneous and interdependent, each deriving supplementary aid 
from the other. In both cases the unconscious mind is the measurer ; the con- 
scious measurer merely reads and verifies the mental record. 

“ Quantitative rhythm ”’ independent of accent is a bookish fiction. Modern 
so-called proofs of its existence derived from “‘ accentless’’ performance on the 
organ are due to fundamental misconception,—the misconception, namély, that 
the mind does not supply the accent lacking in the instrument. The expression 
group-measurement, taken literally, is, like syllable-measurement, a bookish fiction. 
So also are the mere equality of groups and the “ direct perception ”’ of measure- 
quantities. So, yet again, with a very slight modification, is the mensurability 
of groups of non-mensurable syllables, or the reverse. 


Law VI. The law of quantity-ratios. 


Each syllable bears to an adjacent syllable or small group containing it a 
very simple ratio of duration, or is itself one of a small group bearing a 
very simple ratio to an adjacent syllable or small group containing it; 
so that, although some syllables are not in mensural gear with others, it 
is possible to assign to each of them or to any combination of them a 
rational number expressing its quantity. 


The careful verification of this Law in every variety of conditions throws 
much light on the nature of rhythm and on the unconscious mental operations 
involved. [See Law IX.] 
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Take the measure | 14 r 4 |. No mind measures the first syllable here and 
finds it to be to the second as 14 to I, that is, as 3 is to 2. At the quick tempo 
the underlying units are too rapid for that, and the 1} is not felt to stand in any 
relation to I as regards quantity. The two are out of gear. What happens is 
- this. The mind feels the equality of the 14 to the sum of the next two syllables, 
which also together make 14. It also perceives that the first of these two is 
greater than the second, and, believing the two to be in gear, we assume the 
simplest possible ratio that tallies with these statements. In | 1 4 } # 
similarly 4 is out of gear with #. What is perceived, and verified by the usual 
test of tapping, is the equality of the first pair to the second, the equality of the 
last two, and, in the first pair, the greater duration of the first. Again, in 
| 14 3 x | the r is out of gear with 3, but in gear with 13+, of which it is one 
half, producing an effect easily recognisable by one who has practised the pro- 
duction of the commoner rhythm,| 2 1 |. Similarly the 14 in | x 2 14 |, being 
contained twice in 142, is the unit of the measure asa whole. It is not quanti- 
tatively or rhythmically in gear with 1, nor with 2, relations in which no natural 
ear can govern its production. It is the simple ratio 1 to 2 that puts 14 in gear 
with 1+2. Neither it nor ? is in gear with 2, for example. The transition is 
effected as in | 14 ?%|12121|11 | 3 3 2 |, and the road from the first 
measure to the last is too difficult and too long to bring the two into felt relation, 
unless by long practice. On the other hand, if 3 is in the ear by way of | 2 1 | 
or | 111 |or| 1 2 |, it is easy to produce 1} and then 3+ $. Such are the 
considerations that enable apparently unproducible sequences of quantities to be 
produced with ease. 

The idea that syllables in rhythmical speech in any language are only gener- 
ally, not commensurably, long and short is a fiction. 


Law VII. The law of quantity-range in syllables. 


The range of quantity in syllables comprises the shorts 4, 3, ¢ and 1, and 
the longs 1}, 14, 2, 2} and 3; the shortest being chosen, as regards 
tempo, to represent a syllable not too short to be reproduced, and the 
longest one not too long to be apprehended. Compound measures 
increase the range of longs, adding 4 and (rarely) 5. 


The range of duration, not being relative, is a different thing, and alien to 
rhythm. It also has limits, but it varies infinitely within these. A given quantity 
may in duration be only a rough approximation to the quantity represented by 
the same symbol in another context. 

We cannot pass at will from any one quantity to any other, nor from the 
sum of any pair to any other quantity or the sum of any other pair. Many 
transitions must be mediated, and not all admit of mediation. Quantity 1 is 
interchangeable with 4+4; 14 with §+2; 14 with 1+4 and ?+3; 2 with r+1, 
14+3, $+94+3, 1+3+4+4, etc.; 24 with 13+2, 3+2+2, 143+} etc.; 3 with 
2t-Fz, 24+1,144+13,1+1-+1, ?+3+2+2; 4 with 3+1,2+2,1+1+I1+1, etc, 
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All these can be verified by referring to the three analytical chapters. Transition 
from 4 to 2 or ? can be effected neither directly nor mediately ; nor from 3 to 
2 or 1; nor from # to I or 14 or 2; nor from I to 14 or 14; nor from 1} to 1% 
or 2, nor from 14 to 2; nor from 2 to 24. But it must not be inferred that quan- 
tities so severed may not occur together. For example, it is common to find 3 
followed by 1, asin | 14 3 11. The point is that it is not % and 1 that are 
in gear; this ratio tells the ear nothing. Itis 2, the sum of r4 and 2, that gives 
the power to produce +1, whichisalso2. Thesame principle applies throughout. 
The First Law, however, affords the best and truest point of view of the process, 
reconciling theory and practice. Apply it to| 14 3 1 1 | 2. The three syllicts 
on 14, I and 2 are equidistant ; so are those on 1, 1 and 2. Now, any one can 
strike three equidistant blows. There remain the three syllicts on 14, % and 1, 
where the middle syllict is twice as near to the one on I as to the one on ri}. 
Introduce a syllict midway between those on 14 and #, and you have four equi- 
distant blows, which again can be produced by anybody. Now leave out the 
one introduced, and you are producing the syllicts on 14, and 1. OQ.E.F. 

In spite of the great variety of quantities in some lines of verse, it is only 
very rarely, if ever, that an equality test, either of measure, or of syllabic quantity, 
or of unit, cannot be devised. 

To many who are or are not prepared to take the trouble of verifying the 
facts for themselves, it may seem that the range of quantities specified in Law VII. 
has a dubious and questionable air about it. To break down any such pre- 
possession as to its fortuitous character, I now wish to bring out a very curious 
coincidence. Taking those notes of the musical scale on which harmony is built 
up—I mean the tonic, the dominant and the subdominant—with their vibrational 
ratios, and extending the series to three octaves, we obtain 

Cyenronn tor) @ 12 16 18 24M 32,0530)" 48 
PEAR SOME ATE AGS Spe TPE a eitas) og Ciri4 
differing, strange to say, from my list of quantities in one point alone, the sub- 
stitution of 23? for 2}. Subjoined are the relative details, showing that the 
Greeks, though ignorant of the quantities, were well acquainted with the musical 
aspect under Six ci8y cvppondy ev 74 teAclw overipati— 


Intervals. Notation. Vibrational Ratios. 
Modern. Greek, Sol-fa. Key of C. Simple. Relative to 1. 
= (octave dud. wacGy doh, on 2.04 } 
3 {i Sud reve fah, F, 3722 z 
 \fourth Sia Tecodpwv soh, G 423 3 
Unison, note of reference DOH G Toad I 
fourth Sua terodpwv fah F Bd. rt 
_ | fifth dia. wevTe soh G ae. a 14 
5 octave Sia. racy doh! qc es . 
@ |octave-plus-fourth bid. racy «. 6. teroapwv = fah? FE zs Uo 28 
~~ | octave-plus-fifth bia rarav x, 8, réevre soh? G! ne. 3 3 
double octave dis dia racav doh? Cc 134 4 
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The all but complete agreement of the last column with the quantities of Law VIL., 
obtained by means as diverse as could well be conceived, cannot be quite accidental. 
There must be an underlying principle connecting the intervals between the 
vowel-blows or syllicts of speech on the one hand, and, on the other, the blows 
called vibrations cognisable only through musical tones. The exclusion of 
quantity 2% arises from the difficulty of producing in speech at so slow a tempo 
three vowel-blows in the time of four, that is, in. substituting | 14 14 1} | for 
its equivalent | 1 1 1 1 |; or, alternatively, and for the same reason, in sub- 
stituting | 2% 14 |for| 2 2 |in Common Time, as is done by Rossbach-Westphal 
for the Greek second epitrite. En revanche, 2} fills the blank as being a half 
more than 14 and bearing the same ratio to 2? as 3 does to 1,—quite performable, 
therefore, and substantiated by examples given elsewhere. The Greeks would 
probably have called it dis da wévre, the duplicate ratio of 3 to 2, and corre- 
sponding to tonic sol-fa vay, and to D in the key of C. The vay an octave lower, 
with quantity 14, is too complex to be promising. If it occurred as a quantity 
at all it would have to be in a context like | 14 2 | 3 # # | 1§ 1} |, which is 
simply a faster tempo of | 2 1 | 1 r x | 14 1} |, but the transition to it from any 
other unit seems impracticable. The quantity 2} therefore may be three-fourths 
of a 3-measure in dupletic Time, but not a complete triple measure in itself, 
unless considerations of tempo suggest a passing contraction of scale. Close 
consideration of the whole set of vibration numbers fails to suggest others not 
more complex, a fact from which one inclines to infer that the stock of quantities 
is exhaustive, and unlikely to be increased. Here I might stop, were it not that 
there is a further coincidence not lightly to be passed over. It came as a surprise 
upon myself, and I spring it on the reader on the possible chance of increasing 
his interest. I have discovered how, by a different but perfectly uniform prin- 
ciple applied to the construction of a series, the objectionable vibration ratio 23 
may be ousted, and the desiderated 2} take‘its place. Starting as before with 
the central notes Dou, FAu, Son, the harmonic basis of the musical scale, with 
their vibration ratios in the form 1, 14, 14, suffix to them their octaves below, 
obtained by the process of halving, and we have the series of vibration ratios : 


bron ed byl of ode et 


Now to each of the six corresponding notes add the octave-plus-a-fifth above, 
implying vibration ratios 3 times as great, and we have five new vibration ratios, 
which, added to those already obtained, bring up the total to these eleven : 


$03, £7 ethgitt ib SSeS a as 


—an exact reproduction of the quantities covered by Law VII., but with a new 
one 4$ superadded at the top. Finally, so as to include even this outlier, and 
so that uncanny wonders may not cease, let the reader turn to Morris’s poem 
““ Dawn talks to-day ” in Chapter IX., and he will find there several final measures 


of the form | 3 13 |, which, in accordance with a slightly modified reading, might 
as well be written | 44 | or | 44’ |. Thus, down to the smallest unexpected 
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detail, my list of quantities, obtained by listening and testing, tallies with numbers 
so wholly alien as the vibrational ratios of the strongest notes of the musical 
scale. The significance for rhythm of the multiplier 3 employed above is 
exemplified in the ratio-structure of the Common-Time measure | f° — |. If 
anyone inclines to the view that mere sleight-of-hand governs the foregoing 
manipulations, he must at least admit it to be of rather a clever sort. In the 
meantime, awaiting more mathematical light, I will rather put it that through 
all nature there runs some strange virtue in the smallest numbers, and that here 
also it seems as if a great power were taking delight in weaving the most various 
and complex fabrics out of the simplest materials. 

At this point I am asked whether the quantities under consideration in this 
Law can be shown to be based on the first principles of Law I. The answer is, 
they can. Using a notation faithful to the facts, let a series of equidistant dots 
represent a series of four blows equidistant in time, and at a suitable interval 
apart. Between the first two blows strike one midway ; between the second 
and third strike two blows so that the four are equidistant ; and, between the 
last pair, three such that the five are equidistant. Let the original space be 
an inch or thereabout, and call that 2. Then take a similar series of blows 50 
per cent. farther apart, and treat them as before. Our pair of space-diagrams 
showing five different sizes of interval then stand thus : 


al 14 ibeulina SE ae ae 


By omitting the first and second inserted blows and all the blows between the 
first and third original blows in the first series, we get three new intervals; and 
from the second series two more by omitting the first inserted blow and the first 
two of the three blows inserted last—io intervals in all, viz. 4, 3, #, 1, 14, 14, 
2, 24, 3, 4. And these are quantities. _Not only so, but there is no other way 
of conceiving or measuring quantities that has any meaning or significance. 
Note, however, that 24, the second power of $, is less complex in constitution 
than 22, which is a third of the third power of 2. Even the musical aspect of 
22% is worth looking into: that is, fah may have some abnormal properties as 
compared with the other notes. In the first place, the common chord of Dou 
brings in the note soh, not fah. This strengthens the chord of soh, and, by impli- 
cation, its fifth, vay1, whose vibration-ratio is 24, the very ratio so full of virtue 
for rhythm. Moreover, the chord of sof brings in two new notes of the scale, 
not merely vay! but te; whereas that of fah introduces only one, namely lah 
But would all this not apply to the lower vay, as well as the higher one? Not 


so; for owing to the selection of a mediwm octave as standard, the ratio for 
this note is 2 or S a ratio even more complex than the dubious and rejected 


. Again, Dou or its octave doh! appears, like soh, in two of the common chords, 
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as against only one for fah. Lastly, the chord of low fah, brings in /ah1, a note 
of the complex ratio 4°, and also Dou, which is thereby strengthened still more. 
Thus, for various reasons, fah falls into the musical background as much as its 
ratio 2? does amongst the quantitative ratios of rhythmical speech. 

Some may be of opinion that in the rhythmical analysis of verse a large number 
of quantities is not desirable, and that such minutiae of measurement are un- 
necessary. And theoretically there is this to say in justification of their opinion, 
that a few triple measures mingled with more of the equal genus now exercise 
over these as dominating an influence as among the Romans when they called 
the iambic senarius by that name instead of another more in accordance with 
the facts. Similarly in duple, where it is the other way about as regards the 
double genus, a few duple measures easily dominate a larger proportion of the 
tripletic variety. While all this is so, it would be a fundamental mistake to 
suppose that in actual practice you need not go into minute details, for the most 
inobservant person will notice the smallest departure from adherence to these 
details, and ask why you read or speak the English language in such a wooden, 
made-up, unintelligent way. 


Law VIII. The law of quantity-range in measures. 


The durations of simple measures in a rhythmical phrase bear to one another 
the simplest ratios, as that of equality and that of 2 to 3 or its duplicate 
4 to 9; hardly ever that of 3 to 4. 


Thus the commoner relative measure-durations 2, 3, 44 show a progressive 
rise of 50 per cent. The transition from measurement 2 to 44, or vice versa, is 
effected only by the intermediary measurement 3, express or mentally sub- 
current. 

English alone of languages known to me possesses any fullness of stock in 
all three varieties, but probably many other languages are rhythmically just as 
wealthy as English in this respect. Indeed, even the languages to which my 
observations have naturally been restricted may, in some subtle form beyond 
my power of analysis, be equally well provided. I mention one illustrative 
example. I have heard Pathans read a poem with the same rhythm to which 
they sang it, that being, they assured me, the natural rhythm to use, and one 
known all over India. To me, however, the movement was not rhythmical, 
because not only could I not reproduce it after one hearing, but I failed to catch 
it after a score of hearings. In this the Pathans did not agree with me; they 
maintained I was successful in the end. For such a dilemma I feel bound to 
account. And my explanation is this. It is almost a law in rhythm that if a 
person has a strong prepossession of a certain movement he will think he hears 
it if the departures are not too glaring, and indeed they may even be glaring if 
strength and position of accents rather than quantity are concerned. My friends, 
the Pathans, then, had a strong prepossession that I was correct in my repro- 
duction, prompted, I believe, by a desire to be accommodating to one who took 


Yue A). . 
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such an interest in their language. I have a shrewd suspicion that there is some 
principle of rhythm to which I have not attained, and the knowledge of which 
might alter, or at least modify in some way, many of the positions taken up 
in these Laws. Even the nature of such a principle I am unable to divine, but 
I can conceive that it may be connected with a subtler form of variation in 
measure-duration than my powers, natural and acquired, enable me so far to 
tackle. Tempo may play a part in differentiating languages. The measures and 
units represented in | # 2 |, | 2 2 | might open up a fresh corner of the field. 
The extension of the principle might have disintegrating effects in a rhythmical 
passage difficult to trace by any but a very sensitive ear. And undoubtedly the 
people of the East are more delicately endowed than we are. These remarks 
may lead others, by their natural gifts and their capability of a higher stage of 
development, to carry the subject into regions closed to my vision. My pioneer 
work may still serve as a starting point. 

“A compact illustration of any Law is a good thing to have at hand, and 
fortunately Law VIII. is not hard to suit. A line that has served a turn before 
may do duty also on the present occasion, and for confirmation and contrast the 
other line of the couplet is added. 


Here in cool grot and mossy cell 
[M20 Te DH oz F sat kee eria et 2 eh 


We rural faysand fairies dwell. 
Tiyl Ch ne eal eee elon Fae Lea (2. 
For the purpose in hand the first measure, though complex, is a simple measure. 
Examples of the Law on a smaller scale in other languages will be found else- 
where. Unmingled isochrony of simple measures in any modern poem seems 
hard to come by, but in modern Greek duple and unitary triple the approach 
to it is close, and in classical verse, apart from ‘‘ metrons,” it was the rule. 
Exceptions, as in a stray duple measure in glyconics and hendecasyllabics, there 
is reason to believe, were apparent only. If not, they certainly present a crux 
not easily dealt with. In compound measures, however, all languages—including 
Greek as regards its metrons—appear to follow 1 in a modified degree the freedom 
allowed them by Law VIII. 
That feet, however defined, are measurable by ear is a fiction. No ear can 
govern the production of 2+1, 132, 1+1, 1+2, the measurements of the feet 
in “‘ Here in cool grot....”’ 


Law IX. The law of quantity-assimilation. 


The quantity of a syllable is frequently assimilated to that of a syllable or 
group of syllables in an adjoining measure, with consequent adjustment 
of the remainder of its own measure. 

According to this Law | 2 r | 14 14 |, one of the commonest of sequences, 
illustrates no kind of quantitative erie except:that of measure to measure. 
But supposing on 2 there is a certain break in sense, with or without suspension 
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of sound, the 1 is not likely to remain assimilated to the unit in 2, but to be strongly 
attracted to the small unit of which the long 14 is the double. For example : 


Strange refreshment jor2= ye | reese: a 
Change, refreshment } “ag, Ol rg re | 
Food, refreshment, ... | °2P,cb || wh re] 
... long, illustrates... } 2(4)2 | 14 1H | 


The first measure here in every case has its quantities in gear, for though, in the 
last example, } is to the ear quantitatively unrelated to 2, that is not a relevant 
fact. The quantity 2 is not real, being bounded on the after side, not by another 
syllict, but by the silence called a rest. But 2+} is real and relevant, for it is 
three-fourths of a 2-beat measure of which # is the other fourth. Another sequence 
might work out differently. Try | 2 1 | 111 | 2, and suppose the thesis 
| 1 r of the second measure to be replaced (a) by the much sharper tripletic 
equivalent | 2 14, (b) by | ? 3. All the chances are in favour of arsis 1 of the 
first measure becoming assimilated to the new small units 3, ?. For example: 


Strangely varied in tone eZee ee eee ee 2 
Strangely chiselled in stone | elk ae oe bg Se ek | ee 
Strangely modified tone ie ae NG WR SN SEs oN 


But now, observe what has happened in the first measure of the second example. 
No matter whether in every case the 24 is all sound or partly silence, it is quite 
out of gear with quantity 2. No quantities could be more arrhythmical than 
those in the ratio of 7 to 2. No earcan grasp sucha relation. And the question 
arises, whether the quantity-measure of 3 is really preserved in its integrity. 
For it hardly admits of doubt that Laws IV. and V. afford each other a mutual 
support. That is to say, that, if the constituent quantities of a measure were 
not in gear with each other either in detail or in groups, it is somewhat doubtful 
whether the mere accents heading the measures could be pronounced by ear to 
be equidistant, etc., or not. And, on the other hand, if the quantities of the 
measures were in gear, but the accents were by some means suppressed, it is 
equally doubtful whether there would be any possibility of discriminating the 
measures or not. In other words, Laws IV. and V. are jointly operative and 
mutually helpful alike in the production and discrimination of rhythm. It does 
not follow that in an isolated instance here and there,—and that describes the 
case,—with a fairly regular series of easy equal measures making their reiterated 
imprint on the impressionable ear, the mind would fail to catch an equality for 
which it is so well prepared. The test for the third example is very simple. If 
the number of natural equidistant taps is five, the notation is correct ; if three, 
the correct notation is | But |, and the case is not one of assimilation as between 
two measures. 

Before leaving the present aspect of Law IX., one or two additional examples 
of quantitative mediation may help to clear up matters. What is | 2 1 | in 
| 2 x | 14 1} | may, at a break of sense on 2, with or without intermission of 
sound, become | 2} } |, when for thesis 1} you substitute resolved thesis, as in 
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| 24 2 | 2214 |. In “The summer-dried fount we knew and shunned ” 
#| 2214 |21{|21 | 2, short the is assimilated to short sum, long dried to 
the sum ?+? or to the half of the measure | 2 1 |, and short we to the half of 
knew, that is, to the unit of that measure which is 1. Again, a fairly common 
final rhythm for the word never is | 1 1, but if, as may easily happen, the previous 
measure ends with arsis } +3, this causes assimilation, and instead of ? ? | 1 1 
we have ? ? | # 3. On the other hand, a word fuller of body may refuse to be 
influenced. 

The reader must have noticed how the principle of assimilation permeates 
the whole subject on the large as well as on the small scale. Tripletic triple is 
a case of assimilation, in total quantity, to duple. The restriction to three related 
magnitudes of measure is a striking testimony to the deeply-rooted nature of 
the principle. But there is the other side of these two facts. For tripletic triple 
as related to duple is a case of dissimilation in size of unit, and that there are 
three magnitudes of measure at all, instead of one, illustrates the same universal 
principle. Indeed the whole field of rhythm is a scene in which we witness a 
struggle between those eternal principles, assimilation and differentiation or 
dissimilation. It is needless to give more examples. They are everywhere. 

That the same syllable is invariable in quantity is obviously a fiction. 


Law X. The law of rests. 


Syllables, accented or unaccented, but especially the latter, may, without 
detriment to rhythmical continuity, be sparingly replaced by silences, 
called rests, having approximately the same quantities. 


Rests rarely, if ever, cover more than a single measure. If by the repeating 
of a few isochronous measures the expectation of another is created, that other 
may be left empty of sounds if the succeeding one is isochronous with the others. 
The mind retains the impression of those blows we call the accents, and one silent 
accent acting intermittently here and there does not suffice to throw the heard 
accents out of gear. The best examples are heard in the even lines of ballad-verse, 
and in “‘ heptameters.’’ On the other hand, if two accents are unrepresented by 
sound, a risk is run, unless the tempo is very rapid, of throwing the mind into 
uncertainty, if not of putting it off the track altogether. If only the unaccented 
portion of a measure is omitted, the rest is only approximately correct, or rather 
the blank interval is only approximately represented by the rest used, because 
the previous sound being in a sense final is itself not wholly determinate. There- 
fore when one sees measures like | 1 4 |, | 24 | one knows the x and the 2 
to be shots at a venture, and reasons that the rests are in accord. The voice 
may have ceased to sound a very little earlier or later than the quantities indicated, 
and consequently the sum of the rests 4+ in the one case, and the rest ~ in the 
other, remain correspondingly indeterminate. The total measure, however, of 
sound and silence remains constant enough. By writing | 3’ | for | 2~ | one 
is surer of being on the safe side. There is no need to resort to this in the much 
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easier case of | Tn [, a common rhythm in French, for example, but non- 
existent in English, where the nearest approach is the frequent: 1 4% |. (See 
also the Law dealing with the relation of rest to pause.). 

Some writers seem to be aware of the necessity of reckoning the rests as an 
essential part of the rhythm, but most of them use the term pauses to cover all 
cases, evidently unaware that some breaches of continuity are breaches of the 
rhythm as well, whilst others are not. 

In passing, it may be said that the réle played by expectation in matters of 
rhythm referred to in the beginning of the last paragraph is a subject of far- 
reaching scope, such as would require a chapter to itself. 


Law XI. The law of measure-structure or Time. 


A simple measure is built up on a basis either of two equal units of duration, 
the Time being duple and the genus equal; or of three equal units, the 
Time being triple and the genus double; and a compound measure con- 
sists of two or more simple measures unified by an initial accent 
stronger than those of the other constituent measures. 


The earlier unit in duple, the accented one namely, is called thesis, the later 
arsis. In triple, on the other hand, thesis is constituted of the first two units, 
combined or separate, because, normally, these occur combined in one sound 
measuring 2 and bearing the accent or (in verse) the ictus. In measures com- 
pounded of two and three simple measures additional thesis and arsis on a higher 
plane follow the same principle, a whole measure being the unit. 

Thus duple measures are represented by | 1 1 | and | 2 |. In the latter 
thesis and arsis are combined, which is another way of saying that the syllict 
of arsis is only sub-current, not express. Repetition of the measure | 2 | beyond 
a certain point would undermine the consciousness of suppressed arsis, and thus 
destroy the duple measure altogether. The mind must perpetually have recalled 
to it the duple structure by its being express in the vast majority of cases. Triple 
measures are symbolised in | xr rz |, | 2 z |, | x 2 |, | 3 |. In most verse 
variety demands that there shall be no harping on any one of these; integrity 
of triple structure especially demands rarity of | 3 |, or its form | 1 4+ |; and 
nature dictates a sparing use of | 2 |, which is simply a slight modification of 
| x x 4 |,—the third unit, arsis, being in both cases and forms unexpressed but 
sub-current in consciousness. The commonest triple measures are | 1 1 I | and 
| 2 x |, because in these alone is arsis express. In | 1 2 | the important half 
alone of thesis is heard, the other being represented to hearing only by the syllict 
with which it begins. But preceding impressions leave no doubt in the mind as 
to where the suppressed syllicts are, and in | 1 2 |, taken as a cycle, no other 
context is necessary to convey the impression, for the interval between the syllict 
of 1 and that of 2 is exactly half of the interval between that of 2 and the follow- 
ing 1, which creates the effect of a missing syllict just midway in the sound 2. 
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Coming to the thesis and arsis of compound measures of which these are 
specimens : 


equal genus | a ep Lie (yi sus kL Is [eh ere | eee ls ek set o(y 2dee Lord | 

Pouble genus: | Ie 1e: Je; (Is te FF i, (SETS T FTL SS HL LEEEE? E21 
Pam e tea Aig faye ese ke Pa ee Xd el Soka > | 

PemMone Penus-1f3 52 4 p2f: 1 t \f 2.22.2 [5 | 23 2.2 i.) 22 24,2 | 


it is to be observed that thesis and arsis in the constituent simple measures, 
whether of form duple-duple, duple-triple, triple-duple, or triple-triple, remain 
as before, with this exception, that, to create unity of impression in the pair, the 
first thesis is stronger than the second; in other words, the first constituent 
simple measure is thesis, the second one arsis. If, of a pair, the second were 
thesis, and the first arsis—a very common phenomenon—the pair would, by 
definition, not constitute a measure at all. But they would constitute a distinct 
phrase, as I: 1 1 |2,.... The importance of being clear on this point is 
far-reaching. A measure, by definition, is thesis plus arsis—for example, the 
classical trochee | 2 x | and dactyl | 2 1 x |—but the pure iambus and the pure 
anapaest are not measures, because in them thesis comes second. If we wish to 
see the relation of these feet to measures, we must take a succession of them, 
thus: I 212142,11211 41 1 4, where the position of ictus, that is, of 
the beginning of thesis, is marked by an accent. But, in writing measures, the 
upright bar plays the réle of the accentual mark, and in the case of compound 
measures arsis may be indicated by the weaker dotted bar, thus : 


From such diagrams we see that the measures are identical for trochees and 
iambuses and identical for dactyls and anapaests. But the notations do not say, 
what they are accused of, that a trochee is an iambus or a dactyl an anapaest. 
They do the very reverse. For, by definition, the iambus and the anapaest begin 
with arsis, and the arsis in both cases is there in the notation patent to the eye. 
Whereas if one writes| 1 2 | x 2 | x 2 |forthreeiambusesand|21|21|21 | 
for three trochees, there is nothing to tell what is thesis and what is arsis. Now 
in the rhythmical notation the bar is used for that express purpose. And that 


makes all the difference in the world. So long as music for f f and f f wrote 
| f § | and [ § f |, it pined in perennial unfruitfulness ; when it started writing 
| f § | and f | f, it blossomed out into a productiveness that can see no end. 
All this because at long last it registered rhythm. Prosody also, if it does like- 
wise, will at least cease to present an all but barren show of useless or noxious 
weeds. 

That the musical conception of Time does not apply to the measures of speech 
is an invention of the prosodists. 
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Law XII. The law of unit-shifting. 


As a variation upon the standard duple measure, there may be an isochronous 
measure of the double genus with consequent unit-shifting to the value 
2; and as a variation upon the standard triple measure, there may be 
an isochronous measure of the equal genus, with consequent unit-shifting 
to the value 13. 


The successively related units 2, 1, 14 thus show a progressive rise of 50 per 
cent., their ratios being 4: 6:9 or, in the form 2:3: 44, just the same as the 


measure-quantities under Law VII. The equated measuresin| 1 1 |=| % 3 3 |, 
the latter member conveniently to be described as in tripletic triple Time, and 
the similar set | 1 1 1 |=| 1} 1} |, the latter in dupletic duple, realise in symbols 


what the Law expresses in words. Optional notations are : 


Jibs =| 
ICC INIS EEL: Lb be lel 7 | 


Just as | 1 1 | by accretion gives rise to | 1 1 x |, so dupletic duple, by accretion, 


may give rise to a slow triple, dupletic triple, | 14 14 1} |. A still slower triple— 
a compound of duple, however, and hence out of gear with the others—was 
common in Greek and known as ionic,| I 1: 11:11 |. Final | 2 1 | seems 


to occur nowhere, being instinctively replaced by dupletic | 14 14 | or | 14 14° |, 
where 1%’ signifies a clipped duration to suit a short syllable. This change takes 
place in obedience to a certain law. The unit at the close of any measure higher 
than duple, e.g. in | 2 1 | or | 3 1 |, leads up, by a law of phrasing dealt with 
in Chap. V., to the thesis of the next measure, whereas arsis I} is of ambiguous 
attachment (see Chap. V.), going either with previous or with following thesis, 
and therefore, unlike unit 1, capable of final effect. Now there can be no 
ambiguity when the measure in question is a final one, for there is then no follow- 
ing thesis, and arsis 14 has no resource but to hark back to the thesis of its own 
measure, thus producing a certain effect of finality foreign to unit 1. Hence it 
comes about that | 2 1 | 2 1 | as final, is unnatural, and, so far as I can dis- 
cover, not to be found in any existing language or music. The final I can only 
lead up, and there is nothing to lead up to.. And it cannot hark back to its own 
thesis, for universal experience shows its effect to be anticipatory of something 
tocome. A strong instinct thus leads to the conversion of what would, if medial, 
be| 2 1 | 21 |into| 2 x | 1§ 1} |iffinal. And thisis common to all languages 
that, unlike French, admit of weak endings at all. Many persons, feeling the 
last syllable to be very short relatively to its predecessor, are still inclined on 
that ground to write | 2 1 |. But the ground is irrelevant. The point is not 
where the sound ends,—that is of little consequence,—but where it begins. If 
the ear has been led to expect a measure of three units, and the final sound begins 
midway in such a measure, we have a clear case for the notation | 14 14 |, which 
shows the structure, and if the last syllable does not fill out the remainder of 
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the measure from the middle to the end there is the available device | 14 1} |, 
where the comma indicates clipped duration. Even if | 14 1 were nearer the 
actual facts of quantity, such a notation, as missing the structure, is to be avoided, 
just as the ancients avoided calling final | 2 1 in the epic hexameter by the 
misleading name of trochee and considered it a spondee in spite of its final short. 

As the pyrrhic ~ WY is not recognised as a foot in classical verse in the form 
of either YY or VU, a fortiori a foot based on the unit cannot occur. But 
it does occur as a simple member of a metron, é.g. in quinquepartite feet such as 
the cretic; as the first simple measure of the dochmiac; and as a third of a 
foot or a measure in ionic verse. And the quantity % certainly turns up in the 
latter, when, for ~ WY, certain substitutions are employed. 

Compound measures are of course enormously increased in number when 
Law XII. comes into play. These are specimens : 


12:33 3], 113 is $F), 11s FER 131, 1 FF F221) 1b First | 
beSSiFTTLL FFF ETAT I 
[22:12 13|,|/ 1 i21 | 


The commonest of all, | 2 x : 14 14 |, was called by the Greeks the 2nd epitrite, 
and by the simple transference of the last arsis to the position of first arsis, it 
yielded 13 | 2 1: rd, the 3rd epitrite. A valuable conception for the reading 
of true iambic and trochaic verse is symbolised in | —_- :—. Both types 
are based on triple Time, and the complete measure | 2 1 : marks that Time 
in the most perfect manner possible. That arsis should lead up to this kernel, 
and thesis follow to form iambic, and that thesis-arsis should taper it off to form 
trochaic, are each important, no doubt, but, as regards importance, neither is 
to be mentioned in the same breath as the kernel wherein is concentrated the 
effect of the double genus or triple Time. Less common, in Greek—all but 
non-existent, probably—is the compound measure | 14 1} : 21 |, the 4th 
epitrite, which similarly yielded x | 14 14 : 2, the Ist epitrite. The znd and 
4th epitrites are measures ; the others not so. The 2nd was the most important 
‘as being the commonest iambic monometer, and thus the structural unit of the 
all-important verse called iambic trimeter. An extended meaning of the epitrites 
may be mentioned, those, namely in Common Time, probably the form employed 
in association with the dactylic tripody, whenever a more than usually dignified 
and deliberate movement seems called for, as I think is the case at least in Pindar. 
The dactylic 2nd and 3rd “epitrites’’ would then be — | . ~| — and 
_w:i— —|- 

| Under Law VIII. we found an example of transition from measure-quantity 
4% by way of measure-quantity 3 to measure-quantity 2, and it might be added 
that when these transitions have thoroughly registered their effects on the ear, 
there is nothing to hinder the much more difficult progression 44, 2, 3 by a simple 
transposition in the words, thus : 


Here in cool, mossy grot and cell. 
PO TATE, io he Dyer S| REDS 
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The first two measures are in the ratio 9: 4, and might appear—as they would 
have done to me two decades ago—incredibly difficult, and indeed impossible. 
Yet I now know that the young, before their ears have trodden certain paths 
so hard that both have lost their pristine elasticity, have no difficulty in executing 
this little excursive movement. 

The general assumption of a single unvarying quantity as a unit is a fictiou 
entertained alike by ancients and moderns. That the only alternative is dAoyia 
does not square with facts recorded of any spoken language. 


Law XIII. Law of complex measures. 


As a variation upon a measure of the double genus and of medium tempo, 
two of its units may, as regards subdivision and unit-shifting, be treated 
just as if they were a complete measure of that same genus, thus giving 
rise to a complex or double-unit measure. 


The measure | 14 3 x |, quite a common one in English verse, especially of 
the ‘‘ Evangeline ’”’ type, is as a whole based on the unit 1, thesis still remaining 
2, whilst its earlier two-thirds, just the same thesis, is treated in itself as of triple 
genus but based on the tripletic unit 3. Of the same type, but less common, 
are | 3 14 x |, | x 14 3 |, and the rare and rather difficult forms | 3 3 #1 |, 
| x 3 33 |. Notice that but for the mediant action of the near undercurrent 
of sixths (8, 4, 8) the transition could probably not be compassed. In ‘ Sound 
the loud timbrel”’ the unit is longer, but the ratios the same. Thesis Sound the 
is to arsis Joud in the ratio of 2 to 1, and subordinate thesis sound is to subordinate 
arsis the in the same ratio. Specimens of these slower forms are seen in | 21% |, 
|r233 |, | 1422 |, | th 24112], | x 11 1} |, the two latter difficult to 
produce at will but comparatively easy when embodied in the actual speech of 
verse. Even | 14 1 2 | occurs in Brdwning’s ‘‘ The Lost Leader.” 

This Law involves a great advance upon the “‘ Fundamental Law,” and a 
view which, though existing in musical practice at a rapid tempo, is unrecognised 
in its notation. The slow form, as in | 2 1 14 | e¢.g., probably does not exist 
in music, and no composer or musician, so far as I know, writes for the simpler 
form | 1} 3 x | its musical equivalent | (*% % |. Musicians write | §° 2 & | 
even when the tripletic form represents what is actually done by the executant. 
Just as the Malay gong-rhythm (see p. 315) furnishes material for illustrating 
the virtue and potency of the Fourth Law, and the disastrous consequences of 
the neglect of it, the same rhythm in its detail serves us in good stead in establish- 
ing the truth of the Thirteenth Law. Incidentally it shows up the danger of 
accepting a notation, even so well sifted, corrected and purified as the musical 
notation, in a slavish spirit and without verification. We also learn from it that 
however wide the gulf may be that separates the far East from Western Europe 
in the spheres of art, music, religion, philosophy and modes of thought and 
feeling in general, the absoluteness of that separation of the two does not extend 
to rhythm. 


? 
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Theoretically, of course, Law XIII. should add greatly to the number of 
compound measures, for any position occupied by a simple measure can be 
occupied by a complex one, but, for reasons that are fairly obvious, they are 
rare in fact. Greek could have placed complex measures had tt possessed them, 
but of this there is no clear evidence. Certain phenomena in the Latin drama 
do dimly suggest them. And Bentley, under the illusion that he is dealing with 
cretics and bacchiacs as hemiolic, gives English examples that are plainly slow 
Triple with the complex modification. [See Chap. XII.] All unwittingly he may 
have stumbled on the truth. 

The following Table shows in units the measures covered by the three relevant 
Laws. 


DERIVATIVE TABLE SHOWING TIME OF MEASURES EXPRESSED IN UNITS. 
1 


3 
tripletic.| duple. 
1S lpirr 


dupletic, 
lett 312. | 


tripletic within triple. 
i Sa Sune 
Lae a Me 


bi-duple. 
Wor i | 


bi-triple. 
pO eS Tye rel 
7 


dupletic-triple. 
A SUE PU NN i Sam | 


eee ae e Le | 


triple within dupletic triple. 
DER Yer Bord | 
13 I 


The coupled: measures are equal, the strong-lined compound, the double-lined 
complex. Common to rare in English are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10; 6 and g not 
occurring. Common to rare in Greek are 2, 4, 5, 6, 10, 8, 9 (?); 1 and 3 being, 
however, common components of measures. The complex measures II and 12 
are common in English, unknown in Greek. The resolved forms of the tables 
are sometimes much more difficult than certain unresolved forms. E.g.| 2 1 14 | 
is quite easy compared with rare| r r x 1} |. In the eyes of the Greeks bi-duple, 
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as in verse based on the dactyl, was not a compound foot, not a metron, as shown 
in the table, for the reason that ~ WU, the pyrrhic, was not only not a simple 
foot as in English, but was not a foot at all. In the form of bi-duple called 
classical dactylic,’ thesis was never resolved as is commonest in English, and in 
anapaestic it was only resolved under certain conditions. 

It is now possible to put in a nutshell the whole bearing of Law I. on the 
analysis or verification of rhythm. All depends on the following human possi- 
bilities : 

1. To produce a series of equidistant blows. 

2. To obtain a new series by striking a weaker blow just midway between 
every pair. 

3. To obtain a third series by preserving the equidistance of these blows, 
but accenting the Ist, 4th, 7th, etc. 

4. To obtain a fourth series by striking only the Ist, 4th, 7th, etc. 

5. To obtain a fifth series by striking a weaker blow just midway between 
every pair. 

6. To obtain a sixth series by preserving the equidistance of these blows, 
but accenting the Ist, 4th, 7th, etc. 


The six things, when symbolically set forth in orderly development, are : 


(1) PRIS (RZ Be Se era 

(2) [2°TS LT | eA eee ae 
(3) }. SU ee | ee ee ee 
(4) [BE Bes? eter seta era 

(5) Ree ae es eee a ee Ee 
(6) Stele OOO eee eet a. 2 


This covers all but complex measures. These it is possible to obtain from (3) by 
treating the earlier or the later two-thirds of each measure on the same principle 
as the transition from (1) to (3), symbolised thus : 
(7) A Sar We ae eR Se! Dis 
These are the seven lamps of rhythmical architecture. 
It is a common tacit assumption that the unit-quantity in a group does not 
vary. 


Law XIV. The law of tempo-variation. 

Under the influence of emotion, or simply from lightness or burden of 
phonetic material, chiefly consonantal, there may be appreciable 
acceleration or retardation of accents, units, quantities and measures, 
without detriment to the Time,—subjective tests alone being relevant 
criteria of what is or is not the strict time. 


This Law is not meant to cover the cases in which either emotion, or lightness 
or burden of material, are factors of sufficient weight to determine changes as 


* 
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between short duple measures and the normal and still longer triples. For the 
ardent love-speeches of Romeo and Juliet, the lively wit of Mercutio, much of 
the dialogue in the later plays of Shakespeare, especially passages of a descriptive 
or colloquial character, duple measures with tripletic weaving are the natural 
expression. Characters and subjects of greater dignity call for the mingled 
slower triples with their dupletic substitution, and so onward to still more sweeping 
and majestic movements. Mere lightness or burden of phonetic material are not 
always conclusive as to a change of tempo, for by a little violence light syllables 
can be spread out, and by a special effort heavy ones can be compressed to normal 
limits. The compression of heavy syllables had little or no place in Latin and 
Greek verse. Retardation in the shape of indefinite pause (™) or suspension of 
measurement either on a syllable or after it may mark a break in the rhythm 
either at the end of a line or within it. The influence of accent in causing slight 
involuntary lengthening is a negligible factor; to affect quantity, lengthening 
must be substantial. Such retardations and accelerations, though interferences 
with regularity, are not felt as prejudicing the Time of the measures in which 
they occur. Only unrhythmical ears fasten upon them. 


In the phrase . 
Blue waves roll nightly on deep Galilee 


it is obvious that the measure Blue waves roll contains to tongue and ear a heavier 
burden of consonantal and vowel sounds than nightly on or deep Gali-. In such 
a case one of three things may happen. Either by an additional effort it may 
be crushed into the same time as the other measures, or the time given to it may 
be increased by an indefinite small fraction, producing the effect of retardation 
due to difficulty, or we may, as under the classical principle, frankly extend the 
time to a point at which the difficulty ceases, which will always happen when 
the retarded time is to the normal as 3 is to 2. Thus arise three notational 
varieties : 


Blue waves roll nightly on deep Gali- lee. 
TSH] 2) HNO BG «| PCE NE PuTeH eS ye TF 3! 
2s Tai ya s ORse ras oi. staat tA 
... ritardato... 
Sith eka ts) 34. 


The first secures equality of measures at a cost to the natural flow of the language 
such as children inflict without compunction. It is an evasion of the Law. The 
second suggests an unsuccessful attempt to get the measure into the same time 
as the others, a legitimate form of variety, deliberately adopted by the poet 
either for its own sake or for its adaptation to the thought expressed. It is very 
important to realise in this case that the mind guided by a rhythmical ear inevit- 
ably refers the time-structure to the normal of which it is recognised as a pro- 
tracted variety. Here the Law is obeyed. The third produces the effect of 
taking plenty of time even at the sacrifice of isochrony, and the adoption of a 
new unit assimilated to the following dupletic measure. Here what is lost in 
isochrony of measures returns in isochrony of units, and the Law is evaded by 
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- economy of effort just as it was by unsparingness of it in the first case. As 
with retardation so with acceleration, there is one way to obey the Law, and 
two ways of escaping its operation. In this case the syllables are lighter than 
their context. 

Take as another example—though the almost uniformly heavy burden of 
syllables is by no means common— 


Dawn talks to-day Over dew-gleaming flowers ; 
Night flies away Till the resting of hours. 


The measures up to Night are filled with syllables so full-bodied as to suggest 
i: Time, whilst the remainder or most of it lends itself as before to three different 
treatments, which may be represented thus : 


Night flies a- way Till the resting of hours. 


I 
Tet 3 2-2 14 2 1 3’ 
3 accel. accel. a5 
r 3 2 EINE BK 3 ” 


The central reading follows the Law. Nevertheless, the best policy might be 
the maintenance of the long rolling sweep of the first two lines. 

It must not be supposed that the unit represented by 1 is perfectly uniform 
in duration even in the analysis of a single phrase ; still less in that of a paragraph 
or stanza; a fortiort in passing from one prose or verse work to another. The 
notations | r x |, | 14 14 | and | 2 2 | indicate three different tempos of the 
duple type, the first so fast as seldom to admit of further subdivision of the unit, 
the last so slow that to go farther would be to pass beyond the region of speech. 
No one of the three however marks any particular tempo, and obviously the 
number of possible tempos is infinite. The choice is mainly a matter of con- 
venience. Any unit can be fixed definitely by stating how many of it are pro- 
duced in a second. Ifa given phrase or line of verse of which the notation has 
been written down and found to consist of so many units, is repeated mechanically 
—that is, without the hasting or relaxation due to feeling, and avoiding the 
tripping or dragging naturally caused by paucity or multiplicity of consonants— 
for one second, the number of units to the second, and therefore the exact tempo, 
is easily determined. 

Similarly, the notations | 3 2 2 |, | x x x |, | 14 14 14 |, | 2 2 2 | indicate 
four different tempos of Triple Time, defined relatively when so placed and 
manipulated as to be in gear, and defined absolutely by stating how many of the 
units go to a second. | 

For purposes of comparison with the reader’s own figures rather than with 
any dogmatic intention, and also to give a rough idea of the range of variation 
in the number of syllables and units uttered per second, which depends partly 
on their duration as influenced by Time and partly on the general character and 
sentiment of the verse, the following statistics are supplied as the results of a 
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test conducted some years ago. It will be noticed that the unit 1 by no means 
represents the same value when used for unrelated passages, and it must be 
borne in mind that even in related verse the range due to passion and other causes 
is considerable. The basis of the statistics are these lines : 


1. The Assyrian came downlikea wolf on the fold. 
RSET IN ROE SES ey a ere ey 

2. Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
Parapet ay te ape 

3. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Tien eee Lan ee Tet | oT let ene [2 

4. The way was long, the wind was cold. 
TN be 2a Te Roh oD kD ee (ono 

5. Ar- ma vir- umque can- o Trojae qui primus ab  oris. 
Reset been ee Ll eo ae a ee ea | 


6. Out of the golden re- mote wild west where the sea without shore is. 
Petit tb Ree tere te ey re ee te oe | 
7. Out of the golden re- mote wild west where the sea without shore is. 
ene 2. tk Soe ee ge Core) gata, [2,2 | 
8. See the rosy morn ap- pearing. 
ey ks 2p kk Pe VE) fe cee ben f 


9. [Fast blank verse expressing passion, simplicity or commonplaceness. ] 


No. of syl. No. of units. | No. ofsyl. per sec. No. of units per sec. 
I 25. 12} 196 196 
2 Gi 8 200 229 
3 ake) 15 165 248 
4 8 I2 165 240 
Gy 15 24 184 204 
6 16 18 216 246 
7 16 24 205 308 
8 8 12 176 264 
g. (Aver.) 10-2 11-6 220 245 


In the elucidation of Law I. it was stated that sounds inserted between two 
given sounds are weaker than either. This has a bearing on Time-structure. 
Taking accent in the wide sense-in which every sound has some relative stress, 
it is occasionally useful to know and to remember that if, between two accents 
on consecutive units or beats, an additional sound is inserted at the expense of 
the duration of its predecessor, its intensity is less than that of either if these 
are equal ; of the stronger if such there is. 

It is important to steer clear of the fiction that ‘‘ heavy ’’ syllables are neces- 
sarily long. Languages, such as Latin and Greek, in which this is the rule, are, 
in their verse at least, more or less under the dominion of music and musical 
conceptions, and*are therefore comparatively primitive. But there are other 
languages equally or more primitive whose verse, however unfitted, is rudely 
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compelled to fit the Procrustean bed of music, with the result that it is to classical 
verse as a Highland burn tumbling among boulders to a stream smoothly flowing 
in the plains below. 


Law XV. The law of tempo in rhythm-variation. 


Increased rapidity beyond a certain medium tends, on the principle of 
economy or ease, to a levelling down of quantity and accent; diminished 
rapidity, on the same principle, to a wider discrimination of those 
elements. 


According to this Law, consecutive quantities as in | 2 1 |, when subjected 
to the influence of an increasing tempo, reach a point when they suddenly break 
down to the ratio of equality, with a unit-measure much reduced in absolute 
time: whilst under the influence of a slackening tempo, there comes a point 
when it is more natural, in beating the accents alone, to beat two of them on 
the long (instead of once on the 2 of the original group | 2 1 |), in which case 
the ratio of the group suddenly changes to 3: 1 with, of course, a unit-measure 
much longer than before. In the former case the unit is shorter than the % of 
my notations, for the reason that, at the normal speed when that unit is employed, 
it is still possible to have the combination | 14 2 |. This notation indicates the 
greatest speed at which, in speech, triple structure can be maintained. The 
notation in general is presumed to be so adjusted that the measure of triple 
genus | r 4 | would be altogether or all but impossible, and the attempt to 
produce it would result in | ? 3 |. Similarly, in the opposite direction, the 
attempt to produce | 2% 14 | would be apt to break down and result in | 3 1x |, 


a substitute for quadruple 2 2 or ft I ft 1, which, in turn, is a compound of 


t tandiz. Practically, therefore, supposing one were in doubt which of the 
two units 14 and 2 would be the more suitable in a given case, the matter would 
be settled in favour of 14 if, for twice the unit, a natural equivalent of long-short 
were | 2 1 |, and in en of unit 2 if, for twice the unit, the eae 
natural equivalent would be | 3 1 |. (But see Swinburne’s ‘‘ Super flumina ” 
Chap. IX.) 

Thus the familiar medium-speed rhythmical pattern | 2 1 : 14 14 |, called 
by the Greeks the second .epitrite from a wooden and erroneous conception of 
its true nature, tends under stress of speed to become the easier | i Ae oe a |, 
and, on the other hand, drifts by sufficient relaxation of the tempo into the easier 
well-known musical pattern | 3 I : 2 2 |. So in ionic, which is slow triple, we 
have, instead of the usual medium-speed figure | 2 1 14 | with no equivalent in 
musical notation, the vastly easier | 3 1 2 |, which, in that notation, has thus 
to serve two purposes. Musicians rarely discriminate in such cases. They write 
| (PCP | or | f- CPP | and | 6° g6|or|f°¢ f | equally for medium and 
for slow speed ; what is really performed, —whether the 3 to 1 ratio or the 2 to 1,— 
passing unnoticed. Great energy is required in executing Scotch dance music to 
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prevent the watering down of the sharp so-called Scotch snap g §° with its ratio 


of r to 3 to the more languid and rolling figure é f with its unintended ratio 
of I to 2. 
It is a tacit fiction that quantities are unaffected by tempo. 


Law XVI. The law of mental and bodily correspondence. 


In keeping time with any other part of the body to the movement of the 
vocal organs, there is, as regards the essentials of rhythm, fundamental 
correspondence of body and mind, so that’ such movement is, as it were, 
an audible dance, reproducing the same intervals and the same accentual 
scheme as the other organs, no matter by what term—accent, ictus, 
thesis, ferire, semasia, etc.—the accentual blows are signified or connoted. 


Thus whatever be the prose accents, they yield in classical metres to a verse- 
accentuation prescribed by the verse-ictus, whenever this is at variance with 
them. ‘Classical scholars who wish to pronounce Latin hexameters with prose 
accents in their mouths and ictus in their feet labour under a delusion on a par 
with the “ pitch-accent’”’ delusion to which Law XVI. also gives the coup de 
grace. They should be able to verify that they are less out of gear in mind and 
body than unwittingly they make out. 

Several cautions are required in the application of this Law. The first is 
that one part of the body does not necessarily repeat all the movements of another, 
and, on the other hand, it may produce a larger number. There is selection 
adapted to the particular organ, as in singing, dancing, etc. The point is that 
the two do not conflict. To take a simple example. Whilst the tongue is pro- 
ducing | 2 1 |... the feet may be stepping the same movement or | 3 | or 
| x x x |, all the three movements being in perfect harmony. An objector to 
the Law might urge against it the well-known fact that even children can play 
with the one hand | §?( | and with the other the isochronous | 2? | or 


| € |; or, what amounts to the same thing, with the one hand eee thane 


with the other | ere | or | re |. He forgets the long, dreary and painful © 
process by which the child arrives at what is really a high degree of executive 
skill, a process which in itself and by its very necessity constitutes one of the 
strongest proofs of the Law. Besides, the case is one in which ictus at least 
coincides with ictus. The sequence | 2 x | 14 1} | is, of course, one of the 
easiest and most widespread of movements, but let the objector in question try 
for the first time to produce the movements of the two measures simultaneously, 
and he will readily admit that he himself is a living exemplification of the truth 
of this the Sixteenth Law. With considerable practice he may learn to tap 
|€@0f |... with the left hand and simultaneously | #*f |... with the right, 
by observing that his second tap with the right hand comes in exactly midway 
between the second and third of the left, but if he analyses what is in his mind — 
T.S.R. co ae 
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he will find that it is the triple measure that is in his mind all the while, the second 
tap of the dupletic measure being subordinate in force to either of the two between 
which it occurs, and that, consequently, whilst to an outside observer looking 
only at the right hand he is playing dupletic Time all right, to his own brain 
and mind he is not playing that Time at all. By a mechanical trick he is getting 
the taps produced at the proper time, but his mental grasp of simultaneous triple 
and dupletic is as yet non-existent, a most striking confirmation of the Law. 
What wonders can be accomplished in the way of apparent violations of it have 
been exhibited in the famous results of rhythmical training of the young obtained 
by Dr. Dalcroze. The reader who wishes to practise one of the exercises may 
try the one which consists of clapping the hands three times at equidistant in- 
tervals of time for every two steps taken in walking steadily from one end of 
the room to the other. As this latter movement is one which by constant exercise 
every day of his life might be presumed to have become automatic and to require 
no conscious attention at all, he might imagine he was at liberty to give the 
whole of his attention to the production of the three claps. Ifso, he will speedily 
be undeceived. He will probably find that he has to become, if not two persons 
each with a mind, at least one person having two minds, each with its own task 
and yet each obliged to watch that of the other. 

A word may be added on the practical value of the Law. It is this. Owing 
to all sorts of prejudice, false theory and disuse of faculty, the analysis of accent 
and quantity by ear is surrounded by a great variety of delusions, illusions and 
self-deceptions. These can frequently be shown up by enlisting in the service 
of perverted hearing the aid of sight and feeling. A person who cannot hear the 
equidistance of taps rarely fails to see them or feel them. 

The advantage of beating time to the movement of speech, or music, or dancing, 
is that three senses are involved, those of hearing, seeing and feeling, and that 
erroneous traditions and preconceptions—they are generally errors of hearing— 
are thereby kept in check. What is confirmed by all three senses must be accepted 
as true. The dancer is not beholden to music alone as his guide and cue ; speech 
will serve his purpose, or tapping—on a drum, for example—or the rubbing of 
a hollow lined gourd with the sides and point of a suitable stick. Some elements 
of the rhythm may be express in one medium, not in another. The point is 
that the same undercurrent is always there. There are three main principles on 
which time may be beat. These are: 


(r) When contiguous measures, equal or unequal, are constituted of equal 
units, whether express or underlying, it is convenient for duple 
measures to beat Down-Up ; for triple measures, Down-Right-Up, 
as in 

Sp Gh a aes 2h es Dele gore racial Ee eee ae 


where, of course, the marked subordinate accents will be beat more 
lightly. If the tempo gets very fast, No. 2 should be followed. 
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(2) When contiguous measures are equal, but their constituent measures 
are not, it is almost imperative to beat only the accented units, 
because in this way it is possible at will to insert 2 or 3 or even 
4 equal units between two accents, as in 

DID eee es Pas PP acy! fare era tO) reer eee Te Ss 23") 
For the details of parts, No. 3can beinvoked. Thus for| % 3 3 | 14 
there will be four equidistant taps; for r | 1 1 x | rf five; for 
| 14 13 : 2 $ 14 | 3 | five. In the case of the division of 1} into 
3 3, it is hardly possible to go wrong. 


(3) When,—as is always possible with a little dexterity,—it is desired to 
produce the whole of a vocal movement, every sound should be 
tapped. This will involve the ignoring of underlying units in cases 
where there is combination of units, and recognition, wherever it 
occurs, of the resolution of the unit into two semi-units. 


In short, beat units, accents or sounds according to the purpose to be served. 

The simultaneous existence of ictus and word-accent on different syllables is 
a modern classical fiction that trial dissipates at once. One caution, however. I 
find on trial that this is not true of confirmed prosodists. By a confirmed 
prosodist I mean one who does not believe the evidence of the tapping test in 
_ spite of its appeal to three of his senses. Such are incurable. 


Law XVII. The law of verse-equivalents and measure-substitution. 


In verse which admits of the substitution of equivalent groups it is measures 
based on simply related units,—not feet nor phrases, however defined,— 
that are equivalents, being such in the sense that one measure may be 
substituted for another without affecting the rhythmical structure of the 
context. 


If the substitution of a certain measure alters the context as well, it is plainly 
not a genuine equivalent for the measure it is intended to replace. In English 
and some other languages unequal measures, by this test, are often equivalents. 
_Prosodists and poets may on paper substitute a trochee | — ~ | for an iambus 

~ | —, but in no real sense are these feet rhythmical equivalents. For the TV 
in the iambus there is silence in the trochee, and a soldier marching to the time 
would set down his foot in either at thesis, which is the long. ‘‘ The summer- 
dried fount we knew and shunned ”’ [see under Law IX.], itself a phrase, might 
be divided into the smaller phrases, The summer-dried, fount, we knew, and shunned, 
the first three of which measure 33, 2, 3, or, after the Greek manner, into the 
feet The summer (iambus with resolved thesis), dried fount, we knew, and shunned 
measuring, the first three of them, 2}, 34, 3, or, after the modern prosodist’s 
manner, into the feet The sum, mer-dried fount (‘‘ anapaest ’’), etc., the first three 
of which measure 14, 44, 3. Plainly these figures show the corresponding divisions 
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to be wholly alien to rhythm, the outstanding rhythmical feature of the phrase 
under examination being the palpable equidistance, measuring in every case 3, 
of the four accented syllables. And, similarly, in general, it is easy to show that 
phrasing and scanning, however defined or conducted, lie wholly outside the 
realm of measurement or rhythm. They are not necessarily useless on that 
account. Certainly phrasing presents a wide sphere of variety for the craftsman- 
ship of the poet. If any measure in a phrase is substituted for another, the result 
is still rhythmical. This, unless by accident, is not true of feet, however inter- 
preted. Thus the measures are always either equal or equivalents, with corre- 
sponding effect on the ear; whereas the feet are usually neither, and produce 
as such no specific effect. For other illustrations of Law XVII., see various 
chapters. 

This law, already exemplified on a previous page, may be still further elucidated. 
We saw there the radical difference between equivalence applied to feet and as 
applied to measure. If the trochee not to had been a genuine equivalent for the 
iambus that might in “‘ a mind that might be changed,” the other feet should have 
remained rhythmically unaltered. On the contrary, the first iambus turned out 
to be no longer 1 | 2 but x | 3, and the last no longer 1 | 2, but | 2., Asa 
contrast note, in my scheme based on “‘ The voice of terror is neard afar,’ no 
fewer than eight very distinct substitutes for the measure terror is, which are 
equivalents in the very real sense that not one of them disturbs the rhythm of 
the adjoining measures. To the eight I add two more: 


The voice of sorrowing is heard a- far. 


rivjazom Hid atupaeiacemel te Mm 
The voice of it is heard a- far. 
Te U9 0e2y Stee AT) eT igo eee mee en 


Asa principle the “ equivalence ”’ of different feet, or even of different varieties 
of the same foot, is rhythmically a fiction.’ 


Law XVIII. The law of deducible rhythm in “quantitative verse.” 


If, in a normal line of “quantitative verse,” consisting of long and short 
syllables, traditionally so called, it is the case that a long alternates 
either with one short or with two, it may with certainty be inferred 
that the long bears the rhythmical accent or verse-ictus, and that the 
two durations are under constraint to settle down into the definite 
quantities 2and1; and it is frequently possible to deduce, from certain 
other arrangements of longs and shorts, especially if an eye is had to 
the context, the probable positions of the verse-ictus and other accents, 
as well as the probable quantities, that is, the probable rhythm. 


In the case where the inference is unfailing we have on the one hand the 
pure classical trochee or the iambus, and on the other the pure classical dactyl 
or the anapaest. As an instance of the other case may be taken that in which 
4,°4 
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the shorts are alternately one and a pair, when the measures will alternate between 
triple | — ~ | and dupletic | 14 ¢ ? |. Possibility and probability alike are 
based on common practice in music and existing languages rather than on 
the obscure dicta of isolated ancient grammarians when these happen to point 
otherwise. 

This Law, so far as languages are concerned, evidently affects only those 
which we can no longer hear spoken, being dependent for information as to 
quantities mainly on the descriptions and explanations of persons long dead, but 
whose works survive. If these works had been written by scientific or practical 
men, they also would probably have been longer dead. Speaking generally, it 
is only works of robust or distinctly literary quality that resist the bacilli of 
disease and decay and live far on into posterity. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Hephaestus and Quintilian are types of the writers upon whom we are dependent 
for the scrappy hints we possess in regard to the rhythm of the ancient classical 
languages, whether in prose or verse, and it may at once be said that to anyone 
possessing some glimmer of the nature of rhythm, they were manifestly labouring 
with a subject they did not understand. At best they were probably repeating 
as accurately as they could the words and sense of others in whom the scientific 
but not the literary faculty was more highly developed. They were hampered 
beyond all relief by their ignorance of the nature or rather of the existence of 
accent. They noticed what strikes inexpert people in all ages, at the present 
day as of old, namely the changes of pitch and intonation that differentiate the 
speech of every individual from that of his neighbour, of street from street, of 
village from village, of valley from valley, of island from mainland, of homeland 
from offshoot. When our neighbours do the same thing as ourselves, there is 
nothing to arrest our attention. Now there is one thing about language which 
all of the same race habitually do, and that is that they accent the same syllables 
of the words they have in common. The exceptions to this law are too trifling to 
be even referred to. And not of one period alone is this true. As a language 
passes from mouth to mouth, and so long as the common people, not the learned, 
have it in charge, the position of its accents remains far and away its most stable 
element. Names may change in accent, but that is an act, not a development. 
We know where the Romans placed their accents, because we hear where the 
French put them to-day in words that have been in unbroken usage. We know 
. that the Greeks pronounced with the accents just where they are written as acute 
and circumflex, because that is where the modern Greek places them in his speech 
to-day. And it is very interesting to learn that, so early in history as the time 
when some Greek or Greeks invented the written accents to represent variation 
of pitch, it was as common as now to associate a higher pitch with a stronger 
stress. The one subject for wonder and curiosity—and, one day, let us hope, 
investigation—is how it came about that a principle mainly applicable to words 
in isolation was imposed in such uncompromising fashion, and wholly regardless 
of that expression of mood or feeling which in all languages is the peculiar domain 
of pitch and intonation. Pending the results of such inquiry, it seems reasonable 
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to assume that, in spite of the pitch of which the Greeks were so conscious and 
vocal, they were guided by some right instinct when they unconsciously marked 
the strong stresses, for which they had no clear thoughts and no words at all 
except those relating to what were precisely the same phenomena in the dance. 
One thing is certain. If, as Dionysius is taken to assert, every vowel marked 
with an acute accent was a fifth higher than its neighbours, Greek must have 
been the ugliest and stupidest language ever invented by man—invented, for it 
could not have grown—and infinitely inferior in these respects to the most hideous 
and barbarous dialects now extant. Surely rather than admit this of a language 
of which we know or can discern that in all the other elements of beauty here 
and elsewhere it is simply supreme, we should adopt the alternative that the 
authors on whom we rely were incompetent or at least mistaken. And this will 
not appear unreasonable when we glance at certain expressions employed by the 
scholars of the present day. What could be more staggering than to read, in 
one text-book after another, references to a time in the history of the Greeks 
and Romans when, to use the wonted meaningless jargon, the “ pitch accent” 
became transformed into a “stress accent’? ? Where do the authors get such 
a preposterous notion ? From any work of scientific repute ? No, truly. Surely 
they must know that never in their own experience have they come across an 
instance of high pitch giving rise to strong accent. Have they never reflected 
that, if this were a possibility, the accentuation of words would change from 
district to district to keep time and pace with vagaries of pitch whose existence 
is notorious? The accentuation, then, of Latin and Greek is perfectly well 
known. But unfortunately this is only true of prose. In verse we are dependent 
almost wholly upon our knowledge of the nature of rhythm and upon contem- 
poraneous or subsequent testimony. And for that testimony we must look to 
what the Greeks said of the behaviour of their feet in keeping time to the various 
genera of verse, for, as has been said elsewhere, they had in their heads no idea 
that their tongues kept exactly the same time in accent and quantity as their 
limbs and bodies. Unfortunately again most of the information gained in this 
way is already known to us for a reason of the highest importance. We could 
dispense with information as to the position of verse-accent or ictus without 
suffering irreparable loss. We cannot dispense with what are called the quan- 
tities of Greek and Latin syllables. Certain syllables (or vowels!) were safd to 
be “ long,’’ measuring normally 2, others “‘ short,” measuring normally 1. The 
record of these is practically complete, and is infinitely more valuable for us 
when ictus is not known than would have been knowledge of the ictuses coupled 
with ignorance of the quantities. The commonest kinds of classical verse are 
triple in Time whether pure iambic or trochaic, or else Common, whether pure 
dactylic or anapaestic. If longs and shorts alternate, we know that the quan- 
tities became exact, measuring 2 or I, because in all nations they are so treated 
at the present day. The same applies to a long alternating with two shorts. 
That is, we know the four varieties I 212...,2121...,11I21I1I2...; 
2112t11.... But we know what is of not less importance, that these 
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Memeeaceentedsithus srui2 Dii2 boule Tifigea |i. ty Dod [iaik & fe2 was 
|2xz21|211]|..., because they are so accented now and everywhere. It 
is astonishing how many classical scholars are innocent of all knowledge of this 
law of nature, for such it is. These do not hesitate to claim that when they 
read the first line of the Aeneid with the prose accents thus : 


Arma virumque cano Tréjae qui primus ab oris, 


they coincidently preserve the correct quantities of the verse. But if a person 

who understands the movement and is shocked by the dreadful havoc they are 

making of the quantities asks them how they propose to show the correctness of 
these, they are dumb, or fall back on a miraculous gift too sacred to be investi- 

gated. They have no idea that quantities can be tested and the truth established 

beyond a shadow of a doubt, that feelings and opinions and impressions have no 

relevancy in the case, that certain schemes of quantities settle the positions of 
ictus, and that whatever ictus is on foot or finger is also on tongue. They do 

not realise that it was originally the dance, by way of music, that dictated the 
rhythm of the words. Whatever words might be in Greek prose, they were but 

counters in Greek verse. Their accentual identity counted for little in Latin, 

and for nothing at all in Greek. Only constant practice and ear-training coupled 

with beautifully distinct articulation and voice-production can have enabled the 

hearer to catch the words of the actor, especially considering that both performers 
and spectators were in the open air. It is well known that in our own theatres, 

with every advantage that science and art can devise, no actor considers it feasible 

to declaim blank verse so as to manifest the rhythmical structure intended by 

the poet. He adopts what Schiller complains of as the easy comfortable plan 

of speaking the poet’s lines as prose, therein consulting the convenience of prob-. 
ably the greater part of his audience, who, in their turn also read verse according 

to the sense. No such concessions pandered to the Greek. His ear was caught 

by bold if monotonous and familiar rhythms, which were not those of the words 

but imposed upon them from without, and he had his own active part to play 

-in extracting and appropriating the sense just as we do out of the distorted 

scheme of “‘ For he’s a jolly good fel-low.” Probably the very boldness of the 

quantities coupled with a distinctly marked Time and a slower tempo than we 

are accustomed to came to the aid of a practised listener. In any case these 

are the qualities and features of verse-rhythm the scholars I have referred to 

wish to discard. Verse-structure absolutely disappears, and prose-structure not 

only takes its place but is actually preferred on the printed page by a high 

authority when he wishes to convey what he holds to be the true structure. 

Some knowledge of the nature of rhythm and of the practice of living peoples 

would correct this aberration. It is in this conviction that I leave the simplest 

forms of verse and turn to those which are rather more complicated. 

And first I ask what happened from the rhythmical point of view, when either 
in the triple feet one or more of the short syllables in arsis was replaced by two 
shorts, or, in the Common-Time feet, the two short syllables were replaced by 
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one. It is plain that if the syllables retained their simplest normal values of 2 
and 1, the ratio of 3 to 4 was thereby created, a ratio as a matter of fact implied 
by the Greek word epitrite, but there is no reason to suppose that this was any- 
thing more than the invention of a non-rhythmical mind accessible to suggestions 
to the eye on paper but not prepared to discipline the ear by listening. And in 
this we are confirmed by positive statements made by professed listeners, that 
the ratio 3 to 4 was arrhythmical. This touch of scientific mood and habit stops 
there however, and fails just at the point when we wish to know how the difficulty 
was actually overcome. As usual, I suggest that we should listen to what is 
done now under the same circumstances. And about this there is no room for 
error or ambiguity. For whilst it would be going too far to assert that the ratio 
3 to 4 does not occur in some languages in simple isolated cases such as 
| 2 x | x x x x |, where the sequence of units tides us over the difficulty, for 
no language is there any evidence of the employment of that ratio in any structural 
sense. We, like the ancients, find it arrhythmical. And what we do to get out 
of an awkward predicament is to assimilate the two numbers and substitute the 
ratio of equality. Not the equality of feet, however, as Schroeder, Gleditsch, 
Masqueray, Saintsbury (?), and so many more erroneously and without investi- 
gation or experiment assume, but the equality of measures, as I have already 
shown more than once. Hence we have interpretations as follows : 


— ewe er SY ew me 20 a | Leer ee Le oan boas 
wre Vee ee — ae ACS oo ely is UO es 

Sy rn A, ee fs ees | Be ee 2 eee Ee ek ee 
wa iw err LS cat Gk Ml We RP i Sk ee ele eas 


whilst the interpretations of the second and fourth given by Gleditsch (whose 
“ Ausgleichung ”’ misses fire), and others like-minded. 


I 2 See an | ee 
2 2 34 12 zd 1p 


arranged as feet are irrational paper contrivances unperformable by man, a fact 
brought out by setting down in measures the accents intended : 
Boe) gogo (sap aoe 

Sgr (egg hy A ah we 
With the quantities as performable the measures are equal, not, as here, 24, 3, 34. 
The forms : <UL ee ee. eae Or identical - reasorsvere = Une 
the same law, interpreted as | 2 1 | 14 14 |..., 14 | 21 |14..., being, as 
has been said, what are called the second and third epitrites, though probably 
these are paper structures for the trochaic and iambic monometers, and are, 
therefore, more correctly represented by 


[Phy Tec tee See ali 5 Thy So oe Tk Th plege, 


One may invent a name for a pair, hardly for what are apprehended as two 
separate things. 
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The number of cases.in which, from a rough record of longs and shorts, the 
rhythm may with certainty be inferred, is very limited. Non-deducible rhythm 
may, in extent, be pronounced infinite. Take such a simple combination as 
— — ~ — —, and let us suppose no outside light to be available. What can 
we make of it? A score of things, as witness 


Duple Time: acca Ieee eet A hae eel hao a 
Oucdrople sbime.') |M2e peewee | zee 28 
Zee Leen eee ee 
ea A i ua red ws dag ae al 
ame piegt su lenae | 
Triple Time : Wy Seen [Soleo rate [Net ARES Tre 
ap )) Deep r 
Tht] 8 ZHI ete? (2 
le 3.2" h3, Lesa (taking simple measures) 
bnsadhainliz: j2xehisult 
lintdarabenbaD hemlet 3a 
113 | 231] 3 | 2 
2) (teehee ah cmon eS (one measure) 
le 2iee loa eme 2s | 2 ele 
Quinquepartite : Dele Dect Zee |be2 etc 


But admit the very same sequence into something bearing marks of structure, 
Buenas, 20. 5rEere ) S  ee A 4 anid’ uniimited * lieafice gives 
place to unmitigated peerccan, Only one rhythm is possible in view of what 


we actually know of the rhythm of speech, and that is a rhythm of the iambic 
trimeter : 
ER ih AOR TEL PRS Wee TRS PR [Gaver 2) 2 


or, with observance of less than the whole structure, 
Eee 2! La LA tote allot i 


Inequality of measures in the alternation of Common and triple Time is a 
fiction of the ancients adopted by leading modern authorities. There is no 
evidence for it worthy of the name. 


Law XIX. The law of silent verse-pause in measure-packing. 


A silent pause, indefinite in duration, occurring within a line of verse or at 
its end, affords, as a breach of rhythm, an opportunity, without offending 
the rhythmical sense, of packing the respective measure with syllabic 
material to the extent of a complete measure before the pause, and a 
measure after it minus its accented syllable, however short. 


English blank verse seems to avail itself of this Law to a fuller extent than 
other verse in any language, but the feature is a common one both in English 
and in Greek verse of other kinds. There is nothing to hinder a line to end with 
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“ wénding ’’ whilst the next begins with “‘ And each flower.’”” The packed measure 
in that case becomes | 1} 1} “ ? r4 |, falling short of the complete 6 units for 
two measures of triple Time by only 3, and yet satisfying the rhythmical ear that 
there is only one measure. 

This is, of course, an extreme example of the extent to which measure-packing 
may go, and yet it is fairly common. Under certain circumstances, such as when 
a line of blank dramatic verse is divided between two speakers, it may even occur 
in the interior of a line. The rationale of this measure may be thus described. 
A weak ending in iambic verse may involve thesis plus arsis long enough to fill 
a whole measure felt as such, but for the pause, which implies the cessation for 
a short but indefinite period of syllabic sounds with their accents and quantities. 
The ear is thus left waiting for the next accent to resume these two simultaneous 
functions. What it hears is not this, but a subordinate arsis leading up to a 
normal more strongly accented arsis, an arsis which in its turn leads up to the 
expected strongly accented thesis. Thus the measure, long and packed as it is, 
contains only one main accent, and therefore only one main thesis. In all verse, 
such as English, Greek and Latin, therefore, where the number of accents or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the number of theses is of the essence, the 
packed measure at a pause is a possibility. Indeed the packed measure is proof 
of pause, the existence of which in a dead language might not otherwise be deter- 
minable. On the other hand, in a language such as French, whose accentual 
system excludes final thesis plus arsis, except in the pseudo-form of feminine 
ending, and whose verse-structure is not based on a fixed number of accents to 
a line of fixed number of syllables, the pause with packed measure is impossible. 

A rest may be replaced by a pause of greater duration, or by one of shorter 
duration, or it may disappear altogether to reappear and afford time for a weak 
additional half-measure, the disappearance being marked by a lowering of the 
voice suggesting a degree of finality. Several chapters contain examples of this. 

Anyone who has set himself to analyse the rhythm of a single line of verse 
and express it in symbols must have found himself frequently embarrassed how 
to treat the last measure. The full number of accents will, of course, always be 
manifest enough, being decided largely by context, but the last measure will often 
appear as a mangled thing hardly worthy of the name. And indeed, to reckon 
it one, is sometimes little more than a convenience. Yet it always contains an 
accent, which implies a syllable of some duration. From that as minimum- 
contents it may, as we now know, rise to a fullness actually greater than a measure ; 
somewhat as a bell, after one blow, may by inertia continue to sound beyond 
the point at which the ear expects the next. I will try to make a few suggestions 
for the various cases that arise. There is the case of the run-on line with theoreti- 
cally as full a measure as any other—that is, reckoning in it any unaccented 
syllables there may be at the beginning of the next line. Personally, though 
I admit exceptions to this as to almost every other rule, I incline even in such 


lines to hang just perceptibly on the final syllable, as shown in 2. As the pause 
in any case is indicated by “’, a merely perceptible one could be represented by 
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a very small symbol. What is done here to convey or assist the sensation of an 
ended line, may of course come into operation at any part of it for some other 
reason. When the line is run-on, but the last syllable is abnormally long, or is 
supplemented by a rest, the break thus caused is sufficiently indicative of close 
without the aid of any pause, ¢.g. | 2}, ? |, the } syllable being the first of the 
next line, or | 2 (4) 3 |, where there is a just perceptible cessation of voice. But 
the latter case, as suggesting false. structure, is better treated by the use of the 
comma, which helps to preserve real structure in visible form as in | 2}’, ? |. 
Or it is quite open to the analyst to treat a line without reference to whether it 
is run-on or not, that is, to make no attempt to show the structure or contents 
of the final measure. Also he may treat any line as a cycle in itself, using its 
own head as running-on, or in relationship, to its own tail; in this way the line 
serves not as actual but as typical. But by far the commonest ending is not 
run-on, and my own inclination here again is to interpose anything from the 
slightest suspicion of a pause—of silence now, not sound—up to one of any reason- 


able length, as in | 2, oF | 14 14 ™, or | 14 1} ™, these being closed with a 
bar when the following line opens strong. These considerations may help to 
clear up any apparent inconsistencies in my own analyses of final measures. In 
regard to inner breaks, they are treated on much the same principles, but it 
must be remembered that not all persons read with the same breaks, and hat 
the notation may be very various as a consequence. For Pia eh | 13 2 ¢ | 
without a break may, with one, become | 2 “ ? 2 | or | r4 14 ™ } |, and the 
poet himself often indicates a break of some magnitude by Ta i far beyond 
the contents of a measure, as we have seen in | 1$ 13’ ™ ? 14 |, where for 3 
we have 5} plus the indefinite pause. 

It is a fiction, then, that twice thesis can count as one foot or measure— 
witness the elegiac “ pentameter ’’—or a single thesis count as two measures or 
feet. 


Law XX. The law of verse-opening and verse-close. 


In the great bulk of verse a line begins weak and ends strong, the reverse 
being rarer; but opening and close may be both strong or, as in Italian, 
both weak. In a weak opening the chief accent may be led up to by one 
or by two weaker syllicts, the respective syllables constituting, in the 
extreme case, an anacrusis of a whole measure, minus its accented 
syllable. In a weak close the measure may be complete and consist of 
as many as three syllables. 


Hence arise varieties intended to be covered by such foot-names as trochee, 
iambus, dactyl, anapaest. It is sometimes assumed, on very unscientific grounds, 
that a line of verse consists of a collection of such feet, being either based on the 
trochee-dactyl or the iambus-anapaest type, a conception which by its mechanical 
nature respects neither rhythm nor natural phrasing, and, on its own ground, 
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breaks down completely in presence of endings such as I love thee=iambus 
+syllable, of society=anapaest +2 syllables. For syllables thus playing the part 
of off-tailers, as for those acting as up-leaders to an initial measure, it is difficult 
to invent suitable names. The difficulty has been felt in every age ; an example 
of dealing with one of its aspects being seen in the term anacrusis. Musicians, 
for the same thing, have also no recognised name except the inadequate one 
up-beat. The troublesome extra syllables are sometimes conventionally described 
as extra-metrical. They are at all events as much a part of the rhythm as any 
others ; they are not extra-rhythmical. 

A still more benighted view emerges when an “ initial trochee ”’ is said to be 
substituted for an initial iambus. That this is a wholly erroneous and mechanical 
conception of what really happens it is not hard to show. For the accent or ictus 
of the trochee coincides exactly with the ictus of the replaced iambus, whilst 
the place of the unaccented syllable of the iambus is simply filled by silence, the 
“trochee’”’ and the first syllable of the following iambus getting crushed into 
the space of a normal measure, unless, indeed, in rare cases, the measure, to 
avoid the sense of crowding, is expanded to the next larger size. In either case, 
the convention may be regarded as one of a “‘ compensating ” syllable. The blank 
and the filling of it are shown in 

His | withered | cheeks and tresses gray 


a | seemed to have | known a better day. 
They | seemed to have | known a better day. 


The word seemed begins in both cases exactly at the same moment, and thus the 
two lines, apart from initial They, which fills a blank left for it, are identical in 
every respect, the one being just as iambic, or trochaic, or anapaestic, or dactylic, 
as the other. 

From the point of view of rhythm the “ initial trochee,”’ though convenient 
enough as a conventional description, is a fiction. A rhythmical rule for the 
procedure might run somewhat thus: The arsis of the first iambus may be omitted, 
if the first measure, or, as it may happen, the one after it, receives, by way of 
compensation, an additional syllable. The same phenomenon may occur, or even 
be repeated, internally. 


Law XXI. The law of verse-basis. j 


Though verse-types vary in the extent to which conscious attention is 
bestowed on accent, quantity and syllabicity between the extremes of 
perfect strictness and a wide freedom, all verse is accentual, quantitative 
and syllabic in the sense that any given line is restricted in all these 
respects by the nature of the case and in the ear and the intention, 
conscious or unconscious, of the poet. 


The rhythmical analysis of a line of verse shows the position and approximate 
strength of the accents ; -it shows also the quantities, and, therefore the number 
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of them. Analysis could not find these three properties—accent, quantity, and 
syllabicity—in a line, unless the poet had found them or put them there. Evi- 
dently the users of these terms mean them to be interpreted in some other than 
these obvious senses, and, as they do not specify the senses clearly, we must 
cast about to find in our own consciousness some plausible explanation of what 
they mean. In writing some verse, such as ordinary English verse, the poet is 
conscious of attending to accents, whilst leaving the quantities a matter of un- 
conscious adjustment for each line separately. But such adjustment is impera- 
tive. The verse produced may be of the type called accentual, but it is difficult 
to see how he can avoid selecting from a limited range the number of syllables 
in a particular line. No doubt what is meant is that in most metres he does not 
adhere in all lines to one fixed number. But in many metres the number is all 
but absolute. Even in blank verse, lines of over Io syllables are relatively few. 
In that case it is a pity syllabicity is not replaced by fixed syllabicity. Even then 
we should be faced with the embarrassing fact that languages such as French, 
having verse of fixed syllabicity, take more and more kindly to metres of the 
other sort, so that generalisations become increasingly difficult. In a similar 
way accentual verse may be unquantitative in the sense that it is not limited 
to the conventional quantities 2 and 1. But unfortunately for this supposition, 
it is false that any verse except classical dactylic and anapaestic ever were limited 
in this deplorably wooden way, and even for these two varieties quantitative is 
a very objectionable and misleading term, if all that is meant is bi-quantitative. 
Besides accent is as pronounced in such verse as it can well be. Altogether 
accentual verse seems to be in a bad way, if it is quantitative as well, and in a 
distinct sense syllabic. How about verse avowedly quantitative ? There also 
the poet is presumed to be attending to the production of only two quantities, 
and as dactylic and anapaestic metres of strict type are dead, the number of 
poets engaged on such verse cannot be large. If any modern poet does dabble 
in classical dactylic or anapaestic exercises he can only test his quantities by 
having recourse to the involved accents, so that, whether he will or not, his verse, 
if quantitative, will also be accentual. Classical metres, as regards syllabicity, 
were partly fixed, and partly enjoyed a limited freedom. Quantitative verse, 
in short, is quite as sickly a plant as accentual. Last comes syllabic verse, a 
delightful kind for the prosodists, for they can all count syllables. If the term 
is meant to include only such verse as French Alexandrines in which all lines 
are equi-syllabic, it is certainly a very useful one, but why, in the midst of so 
many uncertainties, not use the correct term fixed syllabicity, or equi-syllabicity ? 
Even if we assume the corrected term, how can it indicate a third variety alongside 
accentual and quantitative, when all verse, whether free or fixed, is both of 
these ? A correct classification would be to divide each of the latter, if they 
had a separate existence, into equi-syllabic and varied syllabic. Here again, as 
so often before, the terms as used are not descriptive, but tickets, tickets unduly 
suggestive of the false. And this is the conclusion one is driven to after every 
effort to be apologetic. 
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Verse, then, may be based structurally, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
on a fixed number of syllables, each of which has a fixed quantity and a fixed 
degree of accentuation, the three principles, accentual, quantitative and syllabic, 
being of simultaneous application. In the Horatian Lesser Sapphic line, of which 
the rhythm is 

[2 thoes dhe 2102 ok tbo td | 

we have eleven syllables of fixed quantities accented on the first, third, fifth, 
eighth and tenth. Every Lesser Sapphic line is identical with this in every 
respect. Coming to the modern case, but stopping short of to-day by six and 
a half centuries, we may find another but less complex example in “ Dies irae, 
dies illa,” of which the rhythm probably was | 11 | 11 |11 | 1 r |, that is, 
eight equal syllables accented alternately, beginning on the first. The succeeding 
lines, as is well known, are rhythmically identical in pattern. Such verse is 
accentual, quantitative and syllabic in the strictest sense. This is what happens 
at the one extreme end of the scale. At the other, an example may be taken 
from Walt Whitman’s “‘ Leaves of Grass.”’ If you write down its rhythm, showing 
number of syllables, quantities and positions of accents, you may safely assert 
that not in all the works of that poet could two lines of identical rhythm be 
found. Yet even here the poet pleased his ear with all three elements, so that 
if one had inserted an additional syllable somewhere, or placed some accent 
nearer its neighbour, or altered some quantity which interfered with the flow, 
he would have resented the interference. Coming, however, out of this indefinite 
structureless region into one of limitation as regards at least one of the three 
mobilities, we may take as a bona fide. other extreme almost anything from French 
verse, say from Théodore de Banville’s ‘‘ Odelette ’’ of 1855, a few lines of which 
will sufficiently illustrate the application of the law. Italics indicate accents. 


Blond comme un soleil d’Italie. 

Jeune homme sans mélancolie 

Garde bien ta belle folie — 

C’est la sagesse! Aimer le vin 

Jettes-en les fleurs dans ton verre 

Des mots! des mots! .. . cueillons les roses! 
Pendant deux ou trois mois de maz, 


This verse is strictly syllabic, each line consisting of eight full-bodied syllables, 
but only one accent, that on the eighth syllable, is fixed, whilst, counting of the 
other accents only the stronger ones, one appears in each of the first five places, 
two appear on the second and fourth, whilst the last line has no other than the 
final accent. Thus no two lines have the same rhythm, and the verse, in the 
strict sense, is only syllabic. Yet the possible positions of accents are soon 
exhausted, and the quantities of the unaccented syllables offer in French little 
room for variation from normal I, so that by the nature of the case the verse 
is accentual in the sense that it observes a limited number of accentual types 
and a still more limited number of quantities, and the poet, though only number 
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of syllables is codifiable, has selected out of these slender materials an infinitely 
varied blend of all three elements, accent, quantity and syllable. To say that 
he considered only number of syllables is to maintain what is an obviously un- 
tenable position, for if that were true, he might have accented and lengthened 
the first syllable of every line. But this would have killed the subtle beauty of 
the whole poem, which therefore, in a distinct and real sense, is based on all three 
elements. Certainly it has no hard and fast scheme either of accent or of quantity. 

Between the two extremes thus placed in position can be ranged all other 
verse, each type showing greater susceptibility to codification now in one, now 
in two, or in all three elements, but in no case being independent of any single 
one. The Latin hexameter is limited in quantities to the two measures | — -W |, 
with the accent steady on every fourth pulse beginning on the first, and the 
number of syllables ranging from 12 or 13 to 17. Here the monotony of accent 
and quantity being so great the poet is driven back on variation of number of 
syllables for any little variety of rhythmical effect available, and on sundry other 
variations for purposes of phrasing and other effects outside rhythm. 

Although from the point of view of rhythm the classification of verse under 
consideration is quite unscientific, it does not follow that it possesses no practical 
value, if properly used. The term accentual might be usefully applied to verse 
in which the number of accents is fixed, as in all English and classical metres, 
and withheld from most French metres, such as the Alexandrine, where the number 
varies from half-line to half-line, with its sparse modern variation, in which it 
varies from whole-line to whole-line. The term quantitative might be limited 
to verse in which the quantitative schemes are almost or altogether a rigid part 
of structure, the former variety being exemplified in classical dactylic and 
anapaestic, and in Greek Sapphic and Alcaic ; and the latter in Latin Sapphic, 
Asclepiadean and other metres. Lastly, verse might be designated as syllabic when 
the syllabicity ofits lines is quite or almost fixed, as in English iambic and trochaic 
of the stricter types, in nearly all classical French verse, and in many classical 
metres, e.g. Glyconic, Sapphic, Alcaic and Asclepiadean, not, e.g.,in epic hexameter, 
elegiac pentameter, anapaestic, iambic and trochaic. These usages, however, 
would traverse the loose and muddled applications of the terms now in vogue. 


Law XXII. The law of accent-gradation. 


The accents in an unbroken line of verse of the stricter forms may, according 
to taste or tradition, preserve the level strength of a chant-like 
rendering ; or adopt an artificial musical scheme more or less neglectful 
of the bare sense; or, finally, follow the sense, so far as verse-structure 
permits, by a gentle progressive rise in force, affecting the line as a 
whole or in sections, and, as in prose, broken only for reasons based on 
verbal accent-gradation, old matter and contrast. 


It is a moot point in some languages how far it is permissible to allow these 
reasons to be operative. They certainly had no place in Greek. There without 
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doubt options were excluded. There is no specific evidence of a chant-like 
rendering, but as sense-accents were otherwise disregarded, musical considerations 
probably dominated in this respect also. 

One of the most difficult aspects of rhythm and its analysis is that in which 
we have to determine when we are in presence of a series of accents of equal 
intensity and accompanying tendency to monotone, as indicated in 


Where Beatity cannot keép her lustrous éyes, 


or of a series gradually but almost imperceptibly increasing in intensity, as might 
be shown by the number of written accents rising from I to 5. If the sense is 
to rule, and the power of discrimination of the analyser is at fault, there is a 
method of procedure—already referred to—that, if it exaggerates accent for the 
moment, winds up by reducing it to scale, and therefore seems free from objection. 
It is to take the line in phrases each including two accents, and listen which is 
the stronger. In every case I find it is the second, thus: 


Where Beauty cannot, cannot keep, keep her lustrous, lustrous eyes. 


And the reason is that the word bearing the second accent is always new matter, 
the introduction of a new thought. Compare 


/ “ 4 a“ ‘ 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless. 


Here the break like the end-break of a line gives the opportunity for a fresh 
start, the second impulse not enduring to the end, because the chief accent of 
the last word is on the first syllable. But for such breaks a prose sentence would 
become unmanageable by the voice. Indeed, writers who compose for the eye 
frequently write sentences embarrassing to ear and tongue. Probably no good 
reader would take the liberty of violating the word-accent of nuwmberless when 
final, as here, and saying numberléss. Just as probably no good reader would 
hesitate to interfere with the prose accentuation shown in 


Tis not through ‘envy of thy happy ict, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, 
and replacing it by a form conscious of structure, thus : 

Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness. 
Neither here nor elsewhere am I to be taken as discriminating more closely than 
is necessary for the immediate purpose. The accents marked are rhythmical 
accents. Even if too received on some lips a stronger blow than its neighbours, 
such stress would be discounted by a rhythmical ear, and treated as non-existent 
from that point of view. Another reader, however, might try to minimise the 


inadequacy of a slighter accent by a considerable heightening of pitch. Not 
that pitch ever can take on the function of accent, but the unusual device of 
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raising the pitch of a syllable between two accented syllables may be interpreted 
as a signal that that syllable would in prose bear the strongest accent of the 
three. The two lines 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 


7] 4 7] Ma 
a a a a a 
oN 


My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 


a a a a a 

illustrate the effects of breaks and old matter, although it would probably be 
hard to get two persons to agree as to the relative intensity demanded by the 
several syllables, or actually given. Few ears are delicate enough to disentangle 
the finer and finest shades of stress when these are woven into a strongly marked 
pitch-scheme. The accent of and subsides to the lowest point possible by reason 
of the break andits own nature. The end-pause permits sense to fall far below its 
normal deserts. J being implied in My is old matter, and drunk must be stronger 
than J but weaker than hemlock, which already impliesit. It must be remembered 
that the level stress of the musical song may at any time overbear the devices 
of prose. ‘‘ Where art thou, my beloved Son ? ” with its interjectional and already 
implied matter, may therefore take on either of these accentual schemes : 


Where art thou, my beloved Son ? 


4 4 
a a 


7] EL 
a a 


‘ 
a 


“i 
a 


Qe Qs 


Probably no reader treats all verse on all subjects on every level in all moods 
exclusively on one of the two principles. I confess to preferring Milton approxi- 
mated to a high monotone as regards intoning, and with a musical evenness as 
regards accentuation-scheme. These remarks may serve to throw some light on 
many of the verse-notations given elsewhere in this book, which, however, in 
such a connection makes no pretence to possess any authority. On one other 
point, however, I must at least hazard an opinion. That is the question of the 
accentuation in verse of syllables that are of the lightest in prose, and especially 
of the numerous monosyllabic conjunctions and prepositions that characterise 
the English language above many. The close observer of my notations must 
have noticed that they incline in the great majority of cases to lighten off the 
rhythmical pressure. This I have done, not so much as an expression of my 
own feeling in the matter as with the idea of conceding something to what seems 
the prevailing practice. If I followed my own instinct, and my own impression 
of what is intended by the poets at large, I should greatly increase the proportion 
of notations paying to the little words in question the homage of full accent. 
I will take a specific instance in which a recent musical critic objected to setting 
the line “‘ Honour calls us to defend her ’’ with a rhythmical accent on the word 
to. In view of the general indifference to such refinements on the part of 
T.S.R. iy 
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composers, it might seem that whatever objection lay in the case of music was 
doubly valid in that of poetry. And yet I am prepared even in reading the line 
to give the ¢o full quantity and a full stress, as in 


Honour calls us to de- fend her. 

fete Sei cis WE le ae aed tl 
It seems to me that the dignity to which the monosyllable is here raised is reflected 
on the whole line to its marked advantage. And in general I should be in favour 
of conferring this privilege just in proportion to the general character and dignity 
of the verse, always remembering that there is in the shape of shorn quantity a 
half-way house for travellers who thirst for common beverages. 

Honour calls us to de- ) fend her. 

Lt 
We are -here admittedly on ground where opinions are bound to differ. And, 
indeed, one can have no assurance that poets themselves would agree as to the 
extent to which the sense as expressed in a prose reading is to encroach upon 
the integrity of a verse-rhythm capable of mental relation to a central type. To 
their authority, and probably to theirs alone, all of us would willingly yield. 
But there are certain rhythmical figures in regard to which one can feel on 

safer ground. Both in verse and in music four measures have from time 
immemorial been known as a unit of a series of fours, the strongest accent being 


d “ 
sometimes, as in grouping into pairs, on the first and third, thus: @ aa a, or on 
/ “de hie 


the last, and strengthening, thus a a a a, etc., or yielding to other symmetrical 
arrangements of accent which any one can construct. The most interesting one 


‘ “ed 


is a a a a, in which the fourth accent is weakened indefinitely. Everybody is 
familiar with it. Though taken at a slower tempo, it is when doubled the 
“ Advance-and-retire ”’ of the quadrille and many other dances. Lyrical verse 


teems with it; e.g. ‘‘ That man hath perfect blessednéss.”” The weakening of 
the fourth accent is a transition stage to its omission, without detriment to the 


complete time for the phrase, as shown in the shortened form a a a (4), which 
ends with the sound bearing the third and strongest accent This form pruned 
of unaccented sounds and hastened in tempo is what is sometimes known as 
Kentish Fire. It takes various forms. I once heard a Parisian crowd outside 
a public building shout to this movement, for an hour without intermission, the 
name of their ephemeral idol Boulanger: Bou-lan-ger, Bou-lan-ger, and so on. 
And no doubt many—possibly without knowing it by name—have heard it 
tramped by an impatient audience at a public meeting or in a theatre. Others 
may know neither the thing nor the name. If so, they might do worse than 
master it, for as a descriptive term in rhythm it is very useful. Perhaps the 
simplest way to come by it is to make a cycle of the numbers I, 2, 3, 4, uttering 
them equidistantly with increasing force up to 3, and tapering off with a weak, 
internal 4. All the difference between ‘‘ Advance-and-retire ’’ and Kentish Fire 
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is that in the former the weak 4 is also expressed, though possibly the 2 is or 
may be slightly weaker than 1. Taking the sequence in Common Time, 

That man hath perfect bléssedness 

Who walketh not astray 

In counsel of ungodly men, 
the accentual scheme of the first line is the one-half of Advance-and-retire ; that 
of the second is Kentish Fire; and that of the third is either normal 4-accent 
if men is accented more strongly than god, or, if the reverse, the same as the 
first line. Schoolboys with no respect for the normal, and influenced by the 
first two lines, have no scruple in giving to god the accentual glory due to men, 
and braving it through to the end of the psalm. But perhaps, after all, there 
is something to be said for géd. A slow variety of Kentish Fire is heard in 

Break, break, break, , On thy, 
unless, as some read, there is closing up to the exclusion of the silent fourth 
accent, or, at least, measure 2 to measure 3 in the ratio 2: 3. 

Here follows a massed set of Advance-and-retire lines built of increasing 

measures and weight of material. 


, m4 7 : ‘ 


Little Tommy Tittle- : mouse. 
It | was the schooner Hesper- us. 
That | man hath perfect blessed- : ness. 


They have | pulled you down | flat on your back, Bloudie : Jacke. (Barham.) 
Where the| domed and daring| palace shot its| fires Up like | spires. (Browning.) 


As the subject comes up again under Law XXIV. in connection with measures, 
it may suffice to give a few jottings in illustration of possible accentual schemes. 


4-ACCENT VERSE. 


Falling pairs (metrons) aithiieviies ve Greek, prob. Latin; rarely Eng. or Teut. 
Progressive rise a@ a a ‘a Normal English ; common in French. 
Level chant a @ a 4a Normal English and Teut. 

Rising pairs a@ @ a a Frequent in English and Teut. 

Rising pairs level BG Bt Frequent in many languages. 


5-ACCENT VERSE. 


a Prob. Greek and Latin. 


8 
a 
2 
& 


Fitted falling pairs 


Every variety, e.g. wil all id bag il English and Teut, etc. 

Strong final ainighinle rig)’ French, Romance, normal Eng.,, etc. 
6-ACCENT VERSE. 

Double-colon Quid a, Barut Non-lyrical Greek and Latin, 


Normal English, Teut., etc. 
Equality of accents in verse read according to the sense is a fiction. 


Mins 
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Law XXIII. The law of latent accent in verse. 


Latent accent, felt only mentally and induced by verse-context, occasionally 
falls in the interior of a weaker syllable struck earlier in the measure 
and continuing through and beyond the accent; the expressed weaker 
syllict producing, with the unexpressed stronger blow, the effect called 
syncopation. 


Thus there is implied in latent accent, that accent, whilst expected, remains 
unexpressed by a syllict. It is of two kinds according as the syllable within 
which it falls begins with a stronger or with a weaker blow than it itself would 
normally bear. In the latter case we have the peculiar effect called syncopation. 

Theoretically every long syllable contains at least one latent accent, but it 
is convenient to describe by the term only those accents that, in a measure, stand 
next in force to the chief accent, which in verse—not in music—is never latent. 


The first variety may be heard in | 3 1 |, which is based on ea I, and has 
no sound to receive the subordinate accent. The second variety of latent accent 
is that which occurs in syncopation, now known under the name of rag-time. 
Of it also the commonest form is found in four unit measures. The normal 
varieties of this Common-Time movement are | 2 2 |, | 2 1 1 |, | 1 x 2 |, in 
each of which the two accents are represented by sounds measuring either 2 or I. 
But | re ir | does not answer this description, for its second sound, with an 
accent naturally weaker than either the major or the minor, lasts through the 
minor accent, which thus remains unrepresented by a sound-onset, the whole 
proceeding causing a peculiar mental effect almost the same as| 1 1% 1 |. But 
this measure can be written in the form | Tul eee |, whereas | Te 230k | cannot. 
Both varieties are heard in the line 


Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

ee ree dae PA ese ere eas ae ah ae na 
In the first measure the 2 contains at its centre a stronger accent than its own 
syllict ; in the second, the 3 contains, two units on, an accent weaker than its 
own, syllict. The accents can be made patent to hearing and to sight by some 
such devices as are employed in 


“ 
Seeky- ing to fy- ind the 
ran 7 as 
ee Ie let an Ae 


A very good example of syncopation is heard in the first line of Shelley’s 


A- way, the moor is dark beneath the moon, 
RT 
Han We ae fe eR Pe ae ee We eee bl 


where, if the Time be taken, not as €, but as simple 3, the latent accent is not 
weaker than that of the syllable within which it occurs. No doubt, the two 
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long syllables may be cut so short that the sounds are not projected beyond the 
minor accent, but even in that case an accent is latent in the silence. A milder 
form of syncopation is perceptible in triple | # ? | =| xz 2 |=| ~ — |, where 
thesis is struck, indeed, by ictus as usual, but the second half of it, instead of 
ending at the arsis blow, is continued right through arsis to the ictus of the next 
thesis, arsis itself not being struck at all. Now in speech the two final units of 


a triple measure are probably never as represented in | § £ e |, but probably 


always as in | e cf e |, or at least | e i e (?), the final third unit not being felt 
as attached to the thesis part of its own measure, but as leading up to the thesis 
of the following one. It is in English one hears this measure oftenest, and there 
in verse rather than in prose. In Latin and Greek the case stands quite other- 
wise. In the prose of these languages nothing is commoner. than dissyllabic 
words, such as amo, éyw of the general form ~ —, and one is naturally led to 
expect the measures of this form in even greater number in verse. Yet there 
is no evidence of its existence in the triple Time movements of iambic and trochaic. 
Neither as arsis nor as thesis of the compound measure on which iambic trimeter, 
for example, is built is it possible to find a dissyllable of the form in question. 
One cannot help wondering why. It cannot be because the subordinate blow on 
arsis insisted on expression except as a part of a rigid scheme in some types of 
verse. Rhythmically, as we see from the frequent use of |: or: w | in 
lyrical verse, there was no objection to the swallowing up of arsis in the thesis 
syllable. One can only conclude that when the Greek ear, and following it the 
Latin ear, had a simple measure of two syllables to deal with, they were so com- 
mitted to the theory of the thesis and arsis division in verse, that they were 
dissatisfied when the syllables failed to give clear expression to it. Besides the 
movement may have been theoretically condemned precisely because, being so 
common and commonplace in prose, it was, like | CRM, |, a variation on 
dactylic, unworthy of the dignity of verse. On the other hand, one may doubt 
whether a rhythm so easy in measured verse and so awkward in unmeasured 
prose, can actually have been produced in ordinary speech at all. This is certainly 
not done in modern Greek. The final wonder is why so obvious a question 
receives no attention from grammarians or prosodists, ancient or modern. 

That the mere combination of two sounds into one is syncopation is a common 
classical fiction. 
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Law XXIV. The law of metre 


A line of verse usually consists of from one to eight measures, those of four 
measures having the fourth occasionally silent, those apparently of three 
being occasionally, and those of seven probably invariably, supplemented 
by a measure of silence; whilst those apparently of six may really be 
8-measure with the fourth and eighth silent. Thus we have monometer 
(a freak), dimeter, trimeter, pseudo-trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter 


(pseudo-pentameter), hexameter, pseudo-hexameter, pseudo-heptameter 
and octameter. 


These are the terms of English nomenclature, but used with a difference. 
The Greeks and Romans had no name for a measure, not having the conception 
of one; and therefore they knew nothing of notions more complex still. But, 
like English prosodists, they had feet in which profusion struggled with confusion 
for the mastery, the result an easy win for the latter. Also they had the English 
nomenclature for distinguishing metres, but with a gulf in the usage, which 
widens considerably when we put their usage on the one side and that of the 
Law on the other. What was their usage ? Two feet constituted a unity called 
a metron, of which two made a dimeter, three a trimeter, and so on. Wherein 
lay the unity ? That they could not tell; being ignorant of accent they could 
not know its functions. But there was a still more deadly result of their ignor- 
ance. All longs were 2, and all shorts 1. Thus they were in the unhappy 
predicament of having a verse nominally based on quantity, and yet were 
incapable of measuring quantities. But though they could neither give the 
rationale of their metrons, nor measure the component syllables, they could 
mechanically put two feet together, beginning at the left-hand side, and call 
that one metron, then make that up to a dimeter by adding to it another of the 
same. And if we wish to avoid confusion, we shall take care to call the results, 
not dimeters, etc., but classical dimeters, etc. A classical dimeter is four feet ; 
a dimeter is two measures. Two things could hardly be wider apart. But there 
is a farther complication. For the classical dimeter is two compound feet, and 
the dimeter is two simple measures. And these two simple measures may, in 

English, be compounded, provided the pace be swift and the unit small, as they 
are in duple and tripletic Time ; and then we have compound duple and com- 
pound tripletic. Now take two measures of compound duple, that is, two 
measures of quadruple, and express it in units, and we get 


Crag Scie « eect Ms SEF deua er a aed wih oti ae! lp 


Put a long for the two shorts heading each compound measure, and we have 

211 | 21 1 |, two classical dactylic feet. Make a classical metron of them, 
and the result is] 2 1 1: 211 |. So that the Greeks twisted two compound 
English feet into one dactylic metron,—in this case, that is. 
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If the reader finds the foregoing paragraph confusing, I trust he will apportion 
the blame fairly between my exposition and the nature of the case. If some- 
body tells him the Greeks, by exception, did not make a metron out of two feet 
when the foot in question was a dactyl, I can only plead that to me the evidence 
that they did do this in lyrical verse is convincing. In any case the argument 
as such will stand. And, in the last resort, anapaestic verse can be used, about 
which there is no difference of opinion. What wouldin English be 1 1] 211 | 2 
would have been r I | 211: 2 in Greek, where it was called anapaestic 
monometer. The English is not two measures. It is composed thus: arsis of 
one measure in the shape of two units leading up to a measure of four units 
followed by the thesis of another, this thesis and the introductory arsis making 
up the total to equal two measures. The Greek metron has the same structure, 
except that the second thesis is weaker than the first. 

Three consecutive rising accents with a fourth weak are the first step in the 
transition from tetrameter to trimeter, the remaining stages having a silent beat, 
at first of full quantity, then gradually cut down in duration to vanishing point, 
but including as a transitional stage two final simple measures definitely in the 
ratio 2:3. An octameter is two tetrameters, each of which may be similarly 
treated. Thus the tetrameter, itself the offspring of a primordial dimeter based 
obviously on man’s physical structure, becomes the parent of the trimeter, the 
octameter, the heptameter, the hexameter, possibly even of the pentameter by 
the weakening of one member of the hexameter. Most of these processes can be 
observed repeating themselves at the present day. With m to indicate a measure 
a résumé of them might take this form : 


mmm rt, as in English tetrameters ; 
>mmmm, as in English tetrameters end-weakened ; 
> mm m (m), pseudo-trimeter as in the latter half of English ballad-metre ; 


> mm m (with final 2: 3 ratio) 


ix } as in English and other trimeters ; 
ormmm 


_ =>mm™m, trimeter as in the two halves of classical epic hexameter and such 
English hexameters as Shelley’s ‘“‘ Hail to thee, blithe spirit, Bird thou never 
wert ’’—though here also the final ratio 2 : 3 has a fine effect. 


The chanting level-accent rendering of verse is left out of account in these 


schemes. Interpretations of mm m m might also vary. I have assumed it to 
mean mmm m, but where there is great freedom in degree of stress it would 


4 a“ 


be hard to exclude m m mm. When accent is toned down it is by no means 
easy to distinguish these two. Similarly, coming to tetrameters end-weakened, 
as in “‘ That man hath perfect blessedness,” one often hangs uncertain as between 


a ada \ “ ‘ “a \ 4 


4 “ \ 
mmmmmammmandmmmm. It is certainly very convenient to adopt the 


middle interpretation, for, assuming the Greeks to avoid the chant-like mm mm, 
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that was also a classical rhythm. Only, in Greek the movement was structural, 


whereas in English it is a passing variation upon m m m m in one or other of its 
possible interpretations. The difference between it and the musical Greek 
dimeter—for such it is—is probably negligible. The practical bearing of this 
is that when we have to read a classical iambic dimeter we are safe to do so to 
the rhythm of “‘ That man hath perfect blessedness.”’ 

Although the number of measures in a line'of verse may historically have 
been derived and re-derived in various ways, by accretion of one, by doubling, 
or by gradual end-weakening and dropping, we can fancy one line of evolution 
of which we witness fragments almost daily. It seems natural to start with the 
dimeter, getting by the doubling process the tetrameter with a central break, 
then without it, and at a farther step the octameter, rare otherwise than with a 
central break. From these it is possible to derive all the rest by a process that 
experience shows to be perfectly natural. Weaken the 8th of a double tetra- 
meter, then drop it, without closing up, and you have the pseudo-heptameter. 
Do the same with the end of the first tetrameter, and you have the pseudo- 
hexameter. For the next step close up somewhat at middle and end, leaving 
an indefinite pause, drop this and you get the real hexameter with an accentuation 
suggesting two trimeters with a central break. Then for variety make the break 
after two measures or after four, thus assimilating to two metres already in 
existence, and you get a free hexameter. All the combinations of simple measures 
are then in being, except the pentameter. Shall we say of it that it was formed 
from the tetrameter by accretion? That is a very unlikely thing. Shall we 
derive it from the free hexameter by the weakening and dropping process? That 
is more likely, but not convincing. Or shall we take frankly to the number of 
fingers on one hand, to be counted by a finger of the other, to help in a group 
so unmusical? Or can we hope by the historical study of early developments 
to solve the riddle? There is certainly nothing in existing movements and 
tendencies to suggest a solution. And there I, for one, must leave the point, 
baffled in analysis, in historical penetration and in imaginative skill. The follow- 
ing set of lines is presented in illustration of such evolutionary types as seem 
legitimate : 


PRESUMED EVOLUTION OF METRE IN THE SENSE OF NUMBER OF MEASURES. 
I. Sense-dimeter is basic for English verse, and musical monometer for Greek : 


Siréna dwelleth °0 rd "Adovw 
WW | 


Ere sleép has fled ~ "lo éévou 
1 | 


II. Sense-dimeter gives rise, by doubling, to corresponding tetrameter and 
octameter with central break, and, by accretion, to hexameter with two breaks. 
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Greek or musical monometer gives rise to classical dimeter, lyrical trimeter and 
tetrameter : 
Knéwledge comes but wisdom lingers. 
Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie Doon (making octam. with next line). 
As I’ in this have déne your will And mind to do. 
Oisoreda Sduov drAcoe KpavOeis 
I | iH} | 
‘6 ye phy Kipras Bapeay tovTwv 
u | l 
& TloAtverxes, epus ap’ errwvupes, oppor, OnBars’ 
| | i | {| | 
® Sios aiPynp kat Tax¥mTepor mvoai 
| i} 1] | 
aye 8n piow avdpes dparvpoBior PpvrAAwV yeved Tpordpotos 
i | ls) a I] | Wl 


III. Sense-tetrameter gives rise to tetrameter with weak 4th, this to trimeter, 
this to trimeter with weak 3rd, and so back to basic dimeter : 


That man hath pérfect blessednéss. 

Hurrah, the foés are moving. How hard it is to wake. 
Are five sweet symphonies. 

Siréna dwelleth. Ere sleép has fled. 


Similarly, but by a simpler process, Greek dimeter and trimeter may have been 
the source of the tripody and the pentapody, first pseudo, then genuine. 

It might not be inapposite to show in two lists the various metres of English 
and Greek so far as these hinge upon number of measures, simple or compound, 
giving in each column the metres possessed in common, and leaving blanks in 
the opposite event. It will not escape the reader that the compound classical 
measure | on eet ties |, such as occurs in anapaestic tetrameter and 
other metres, is really a compound of a compound, and is hence too “ musical ”’ 
to find a place in modern languages. 


ENGLISH MEASURES. CLASSICAL DESCENDING METRONS AND FEET, 
monometer. monopody (foot), incl. ionic ‘‘ metron.”’ 
dimeter. 
comp. dimeter, rare unless monometer, never duple. 

duple and tripletic. 
trimeter. tripody. 
dimeter. 
pseudo-trimeter, 4th silent. i) 
tetrameter. 
trimeter. 
comp. tetrameter, rare unless tetrameter, never duple. 


: duple and tripletic. 
pentameter, accents of any strength pentapody, accents doubtful. 
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ENGLISH MEASURES. CLASSICAL DESCENDING METRONS AND FEET. 


? (pseudo-pentameter, 6th silent). 
hexameter, non-dactylic. 
dactylic hexameter. 
pseudo-hexameter, 4th and 8th silent. 
pseudo-heptameter, 8th silent. 
octameter. 


To use the word metron both for a single foot, as for ionic, and for a compound 
of two feet does not tend to clearness. Whoever the grammarians were who 
bestowed the name of pentameter on the second member of the elegiac couplet, 
one thing is certain, and that is that they were wholly outside the subject of 
rhythm, including accent, ictus, thesis and 4rsis, and only to be trusted in other 
cases when there is modern evidence in support of their views and statements, 
or when the things they assert are inherently probable. No less untrustworthy 
are succeeding prosodists who have adopted the name without a word and 
apparently without a thought of protest. As a description of the metre there is 
not a trace of truth init. Asa mere ticket, it still has the demerit of suggesting 
the false. It suggests a double foot, it suggests five, and it suggests that a thesis 
in one part of a line plus thesis in another part can make a foot or a metron or 
anything else. And these suggestions are all false. 

According to the lists, English verse lacks compound measures except those 
based on duple or descending pyrrhic, ~ ~; whilst classical verse lacks all 
simple measures except what they call monopody, tripody, pentapody. The 
number of measures is, of course, always the same as that of feet or of chief 
accents. One illustration of the above lists may suffice : 

English, tetrameter.. (thi p2ay te tee tes ahuit) shy ale 2 
Classical dimeter La. pile Sew ase eu ee [oe eT mua: 

Frequently there is great uncertainty in English as to when the poet intends 
a break of a silent measure, or, in the rare compound measures, of a silent half- 
measure. It is here assumed that the structure of the apparent heptameter 
leaves no room for doubt, being represented by m mmm, mmm (™), But the 
distinction between the pseudo-hexameter and the real one is by no means always 
clearly defined, so that it is difficult to decide between 


i a 
mmm (m), mmm (mn) 

‘ ‘ 
mmm © mmm (m)i 

‘ ‘ ‘ 
mm mM, mmm ow 


Sometimes the two latter are pointed to in a majority of lines, with the rudiment 
of a break in the middle that may amount to no more than an inflection of voice ; 
but suddenly we are pulled up by one or more lines of form 


die i'® 4 
mmemenmn mmm (mi 


and we are forced to fresh examination to determine whether room for a fourth 
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measure should not have been left in the hemistich all the time. My own solution 
of the difficulty is not to hesitate about closing up or nearly so, if waiting out 
the full time of a silent measure produces a wooden drumming effect, the ear 
being almost conscious of the reason for this, and quite prepared to open up the 
gap wider when material is presented. Examples are given elsewhere. ; 

That the counting only of the accents, feet or measures heard will supply the 
metre is a fiction. 


FICTIONS STRUCK AT BY THE LAWS OF CHAPTER VI. 


1. That it is syllables (literally), however defined, that are measurable or 
rhythmical. 
That the rhythm of blows is limited to the ratio of equality. 
2. That conventional syllables have anything to do with rhythm. 
3. That speech or any other form of organic rhythm is accentless. 
That variations of pitch have anything to do with rhythm. 
4. That quantity is ‘ directly perceived.” 
5. That groups of any kind are limited to the ratio of equality. 
That measure quantities are “‘ directly perceived.” 
That syllables and groups can, as regards mensurability, be dissociated. 
That “‘ quantitative rhythm ”’ has any existence. 
6. That syllables in connected reproducible speech are incommensurable. 
7. That feet are commensurable in simple ratios. 
8. That rhythm is limited to two quantities. 
g. That the same syllable is invariable in quantity. 
o. That silences do not reckon in a rhythmical scheme. 
11. That musical Time does not apply to speech-rhythm. 
12. That the unit of quantity in a phrase is invariable. 
13. That unequal measures are necessarily unrhythmical. 
14. That “ heavy ” syllables are necessarily long. 
15. That the quantities of a phrase are unaffected by its tempo. 
16. That ictus and accent can be antithetically produced on different syllables. 
17. That feet are rhythmical “ equivalents.” 
18. That alternation of triple and Common Time necessarily results in unequal 
measures. 
19. That twice thesis can count as one measure (or foot), or once thesis as two 
measures. 
20. That the “ initial trochee ”’ is a rhythmical element (measure of thesis). 
21. That the classification of verse as accentual, quantitative and syllabic has any 
bearing on rhythm, which is all these. 
22. That sense-verse like music-verse is always evenly accented. 
23. That combination of quantities, irrespective of accent, is syncopation. 
24. That metre depends merely on those feet or measures that are actually heard. 
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COVERING LAW. 


Every language—and, with immense limitations, the same is true of every 
individual—has its own favourite selection from those of the foregoing 
laws that are not in their statement universal; convention, racial or 
provincial preferences and speech-habits, historical and foreign in- 
fluences, aesthetical considerations, such as, in verse, the occasional 
domination of music over sense,—these and such as these being what 
determine the choice and range of variation, whether free, as in prose, 
or formally restricted as in verse. 

In all verse a part of the poetic effect is due to lines whose natural 
rhythm possesses a conventional regularity that would be unnatural in 
prose; and in the verse of most languages, apparently,—though this is 
widely disputed,—there are lines on which a similar rhythm is artificially 
imposed, at some degree of cost to the bare sense, but to the further 
enhancing of the poetic atmosphere. 


Elucidations of the Covering Law might fill a volume; the merest scratching 
of the soil is all there is room for on my part. 

German keeps its consonants, as in Stvasse; French sheds them, as in éat, 
saint. These speech-habits co-operate with others to produce heavier syllables 
in the former language than in the latter. Insomuch that in German we are 
often in a strait betwixt two whether to use duple or dupletic when faced with 
the equal genus ; and in French we wonder whether in certain cases we should 
not use | $ }$ |. The presence of a measure so rapid as this last would lead 
to new difficulties and doubts in comparing other languages with French. In 
German a survey reveals the quantity ? as very sparsely dotted over the notations 
of its prose, still more so over those of its verse. If we compare ‘‘ Hermann und 
Dorothea ’’ with “‘ Evangeline,” we shall find that in the latter well on to a half 
of trisyllabic measures are galloping, 7.e. of the equal genus, the bulk being forms 
of cantering or triple; whilst in the German poem you can hardly come upon 
one of the galloping time in many pages. In the first hundred lines of Canto I. 
the measure | 13 3} # | occurs, if I mistake not, only once clearly. 

Racial preferences and speech-habits have thus a very decided bearing and 
influence on the respective languages. Convention plays a smaller but not 
unimportant part. Latin verse frequently puts | — ~  ~ | where that of 
English and other languages, both northern and southern, indulge in the freer 
|v WL]. There is no rhythmical reason why Latin should not use 
this measure; it has plenty of sequences of four shorts. No doubt the Roman 
ear felt it to lack the dignity necessary for those metres where it could naturally 
have occurred. The greatest differences between classical and modern verse 
regard these two points: (a) the equality of measures, (b) the compounding 
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of measures. These are both adopted from music, or, rather are direct deriva- 
’ tives of musical theory and practice. I can find no evidence of them in modern 
languages ; unless when, avowedly, the verse is intended for song or is an imitation 
of song. . 

Take another feature of Teutonic languages, the well-known piling up, especi- 
ally at the end of a subordinate clause, of verbs and auxiliaries which taper off 
accentually more or less clumsily to the ear and yet strictly according to logical 
principles. The interference with verse-structure in such a case is very marked, 
and tricks to mitigate the evil have to be resorted to. Neither English nor any 
Romance language presents racial parallels to this structure. French, on the 
contrary, makes, both in prose and verse, a series of little runs up to its strong 
accents, the final one of a set being generally the strongest of all. This is only 
possible in virtue of the French habit of casting off all suffixes not necessary to 
the meaning of a word, a business-like economy quite in keeping with French 
history and character. With it may be contrasted the less utilitarian and more 
aesthetic speech-habit of the Italians, which led them to stop short of camp 
and saimt and preserve the more euphonious campo and santo. The difference 
to the rhythm of both verse and song is very striking. Two of the commonest 
metres in Italian, the quinario, as in di nostra vita, and the settenario, as in per una 
selva oscura, are impossible in French, which also lacks the speech properties 
to produce any Latin metre except the elegiac pentameter, which, alone, is not 
a metre at all. We are thus confronted with the strange anomaly that a language 
like unrelated English can make a fair show at almost any Latin metre, a task 
before which a daughter-language of Latin itself stands helpless. Of the four 
classical epitrites French can produce only the third (— ~ ~ ), as in the 
exceptional structure 

Crest bien, me dis-je. 

One or two languages may be compared in their rhythmical treatment of verse. 
In English verse the number of accents is structural. It is fixed either for every 
line, as in blank verse and the sonnet ; or for a group of lines of varied accentual 
pattern, with repetition of the pattern, as in ballad verse; or in groups forming 
no accentual pattern, as in free verse. In Time it may be altogether, or mainly, 
or partly in duple mingled with tripletic, as in verse either for or about children, or 
in calm descriptive verse, or in verse winged with a swift and definite passion ; 
or it may be mingled of duple with tripletic, triple with dupletic, and dupletic 
triple—thus involving measures of all three magnitudes, 2, 3, and 4}—as in 
epic and dramatic verse ; or finally it may be quadruple, a compound of duple, 
and, by reason of its measure-quantity 4, out of gear with any of the varieties 
mentioned up to this point. Quadruple is exemplified in a new and prolific 
type of verse cultivated only in the last hundred years, and specially popular 
both at home and in the Colonies. With English verse that of the French presents 
the greatest contrast conceivable. In structure and movement it is so alien 
to ours that few of our speech can be said to appreciate it in the full sense. Many 
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even of our literary men have confessed as much. The main reason for this 
is that the number of accents in.a line is neither fixed nor structural. What is 
fixed is number of syllables in each metre, and accents and measures may be in 
any number that comports with that limiting constant. In the Alexandrine, 
as is well known, the twelve syllables, either by break or intonation, are heard 
as two sixes, in each of which the final syllable ends a word, and is therefore 
accented. Normally that settles that each fifth is unaccented. At early stages 
of the metre alternation may have been the rule. Now it is freedom—freedom, 
that is, confined to the first four syllables in each set. The following are possi- 
bilities, the first two of them being by far the commonest : 


Sit Sie. Says adorer 1]’Eternel. 

s $s 5 la loi nous fut donnée. 

sl S. sig Ou sur le mont Sina. 

s "sss Oui, je viens dans son temple. 
ss s s Je viens selon l’usage. 


The examples, with “‘ Célébrer avec vous,”’ “‘ la fameuse journée,” and “‘ antique 
et solennelle,”’ which add no new rhythm, make up four consecutive lines of 
Racine’s Athalie. In extreme cases of enumeration of monosyllabic nouns or 
adjectives, the number of accents may perhaps rise to the full six, but in such 
a case, of course, the rhythm becomes inorganic, and the hemistich unconnected 
speech. The ear of a well-educated Frenchman gets so accustomed to the various 
rhythmical effects of the changes in number and position of accents that, where 
an English ear would be at fault, he can tell, without counting, whether the 
number of syllables has been exceeded, or the reverse. Most measures are 
resolved duple and triple. In this respect, French verse, unless to an ear thoroughly 
at home in its rhythmical delicacies, makes rather a poor show. Italian verse, 
whilst also somewhat poverty-stricken in respect of measure-variation, partakes 
of both the other great characters. In spite of its weak endings, it is of the 
French type in its 5’s, 7’s and r1’s, although it does not carry quite so far the 
principle of variation in number of accents. Fives have generally two accents, 
sevens two or three (I am sorry, under compulsion, to say), and elevens, as in 
Dante’s terza rima, generally five, but frequently by enclitics, weak endings 
and prepositions, etc., reduced, I am told, to four. Italian verse, however, 
also includes the English type with its fixed number of accents. It has, in a 
perfectly pure form, what is called cantering verse, that is, a fully resolved triple 
with three units to each measure, and a fixed number of accents in each line, as 
in the Dolores-metre ;. and it has also resolved quadruple with the identical 
properties of Browning’s “‘ Cristina.” 

Story of the pentameter. As a complex tale of lending, borrowing and appro- 
priating metres in obedience to the general impulse to give, to take, to modify 
and to transform, the history of the pentameter, or line of five measures, is 
perhaps the most interesting of its kind. We cannot even guess at a probable 
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origin. Apparently its earliest known forms are the classical alcaic and sapphic 
hendecasyllables, to which may be added the later ‘‘ hendecasyllable,”’ the 
phalaecian. Their relation to much later forms must evidently depend on 
their properties. What these were can be fairly deduced from the pertinent 
evidence. Nothing is so certain about the rhythm of the ancient metres as that 
it and they had their origin in music—unless, indeed, it be the assurance we 
gather from their system of nomenclature that what they called feet were generally 
heard, not singly, but as pairs, each pair being a metron. Translated into modern 
idiom, this means that the Time of their metres was compound, not simple ; 

which again implies the combination of two simple measures (falling feet) into 
one compound measure, compound in virtue of the first being. the stronger. 
Thus two compound measures (falling merous) nay be represented thus : 


‘ \ “ \ \ “ 


mmmm, or, in pairs of syllables: $s ss 8s 8s. But what was done 
with an odd number of measures—with our five, for example? Economy and 
symmetry decide in favour of an initial and a final compound measure, with 
the simple remaining one acting as a link between the two, thus : 


‘ 
m 
4 

Ss 


R- 

w= &- 
3 
3 


SO SWS 

This accentuation consists with a compound measure of triple Time similar 
to that of ionic but even slower, followed by one of the equal genus slower than 
the slowest dactylic. To beat time to such a scheme the baton should execute, 
but with accentual significance, the movement down-right-up down-up—briefly 
dru du. Applying this principle to the three hendecasyllables, we obtain 


alc SES NS eS Sythe She IS My AS RY OES oS 
sapp MESISetoGh nS!) tk tS HOw SIA TS MES TE ENINS,”2.S 
phal RESIS SAI ST SU NS7 GS MUSA UO CTLS ares 


The musical origin implies, of course, equality of the four intervals between 
the five accents. The quantities, given in another chapter, are omitted here, 
for, both in Greek and, later, in Latin, they died out, giving place to others, and 
could not be transmitted to the much later daughter languages. What we now 
are interested in is the fate of the accentual structure just described. On one 
point there is no room for doubt. No European language for the last thousand 
years is known to have based its verse-metres on the musical metron. Where 
this existed it had disappeared, and another principle had taken its place. A 
powerful principle it was bound to be to oust one going back to pre-historic 
ages. The new principle was that which in the loudness of the successive accents © 
followed ordinary speech. It was a case of sense versus music. We now say 


, a“ . . 5 e . 
“The wind was cold” with increasing accentuation, where the ancients would 


have said “‘ The wind was céld,” or, if we depart at all from nature, it is to adopt 
a chanting reading with the stresses fairly level. In either case, the single tri- 
syllabic measure would appear an irregularity to be removed by assimilation 
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to the others. Giving effect to these two changes, we should have for our three 
metres only these two, the one iambic the other trochaic, with caesura where 
marked : 


é/ é é é é 
SiS oS a Sa eS ae Sue SSMEGEEES ELS) 

é 4 4 é é 

SS) Say She Ss PSS Sigh S pres 


Let us now suppose that in the derivative languages the final unaccented 
syllables were in some cases retained, in others dropped, as in (1) campo, (2) camp. 
Iambic verse, originally alcaic, would then be 


Gale $ os § S, $s § $s 5 58 11-syl. 
d ‘ ¢ 4 ‘ 2 8 
S Ss S s S 10-syl. 
Trochaic verse, originally sapphic, would be 
(1) non-existent on account of the weak sapphic ending. 
(2) o $8 Sears ears tes 9-syl. 3 +2 


Now, which elements of the two sets were likely, on general grounds, to persist ? 
It is a matter of common observation that of iambic and trochaic the former 
vastly predominates in bulk. We should therefore expect the latter to be limited 
in amount, and all the more so with the number of syllables cut down to 9. But 
one valuable feature it has, the transfer of which as a variant to iambic would 
enrich the variety of that metre, and that is the caesural division into 3 +2 accents. 
Another universal tendency might affect caesura. To a natural ear the breaks 


_ins,s,and¢ s, are equally pleasing ; their interchange furnishes another element 
of variety. Here let us change our tack. Thus far we have been working on 
the a priovt principle. What the reverse principle has to tell us is seen in the 
following typical examples from old French and, 200 years later, from early Italian, 
which had crossed the Alps to appropriate the idea : 


10 =4+6 Sour Vieillantif | son bon cheval corant 2+3 
II =6+4+5 Nel mezzo del cammin | di nostra vita. 3+2 
II =5+6 Queste parole | di colore oscuro. 2+3 
T1=7+4 Diro dell’ altre cose | ch’ io v’ ho scorte. Baek 
Il =4+7 Mi retrovai | per una selva oscura. 203 


The reader has here presented to him some of the elements that help to answer 
the question: Were the new pentameters the outcome of a progressive change 
such as has been outlined, or were they of independent origin, created anew ? 

However that may be, it was from Provence and France, or from Provence 
via France, that the pentameter came to England, and by a more round-about 
way to Germany. Before Chaucer we come upon 


II =4+7 The léve of him | us haveth ymaked sotinde 24+3 
9=(3)+7 Ant ycdst | the grimly gést to grotinde MY 
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The first line of the “ Prologue ”’ is 
II =5+6 Whan that Aprille | with his schéwres swéote. Fae 


And in less than a hundred years thereafter emerges the great pentameter, the 
unrhymed one, blank verse, to be perfected by Shakespeare, Milton and the 
rest. Meanwhile Germany can show on the older French pattern : 


10 =4+6 Auff aiff, mein hérz | und di mein ganzer sinn 2+3 
PAS nef Wirff alles dds | was wélt ist, v6n dir hfn. “ 


Il =4+7 Dass unter uns | sich jeder schrifftlich stellte. i, 
- Ame ses In solcher zeit | und sein end-urtheil fallte. . a 


then, with the new modified Italian caesura, pentameters leading on to Goethe’s 


Il =5+6 Ihr naht euch wieder, | schwankendé Gestalten 2+3 
Io =4+6 Die friih sich einst | dem triiben Blick gezeigt. 5 
10 =7+3 Wie ihr aus Dunst und Nebel | um mich steigt. 3+2 


Most pregnant of all Germany’s borrowings was blank verse from Milton, 
which, in modified form, became the staple vehicle of her drama. My .own 
borrowings on this subject have now reached an end, for the last one I shall 
mention I have not, to my knowledge, seen elsewhere. In Italian, we find 
not only that its 11’s were the theoretical junction of 7’s and 5’s, but that the 
former was independently the basis of numerous poems, and, intermingled 
with I1’s or even 5’s, of multitudes more. That 7 plus 5 made only 11 was, of 
course, due to the dropping of one of the weak endings. Now turn to Milton’s 
Samson Agonistes and examine the ten lines beginning “O dark, dark, 
dark.” Notice that every line but the last is based on the Italian models, the 
I1’s, 7’s and 5’s only changing to Io’s, 6’s and 4’s to suit a national verse of 
endings normally strong. Now examine the preceding and the following twenty- 
five lines of blank verse, and, in all but some four cases in each set, the same 


structure will appear, the strict form 6 being s $3ss s, and the strict form 4 


beings s ss. The ten lines specially selected, with the exception of the omission 
of the third, tally exactly, in their sequence of 6’s and 4’s, or 4’s and 6’s, with 
the first strophe of Cino da Pistoia’s In morte di.Selvaggia. But a closer parallel 
is obtained by selecting lines, and for this purpose I use Dante’s Canzont : 


4+7 E dispregiar 
4+6 O dark, dark, dark 


talora questa vita. 24+3 
amid the blaze of noon. . 


6+5 Insegnatemi gir | come tu déi 3+2 
6+4 Irrecoverably dark | total eclipse. ns 
7 La faccia lagrimosa é} 

6 Without all hope of day | ” 
6+5 Udite il ragionar ch’ é nel mio core. 342 


6+4 O first-created beam 


4+7 La, ov’ é alcun | che perder leis’ attende. 2+3 
4+6 Let there be light: | and light was over all. 3 
T.S.R. Q 


and thou great word. i 
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6+5 Camera di perdon savio uom non serra 3+2 
6+4 Why am I thus bereaved | thy prime decree. a 


E seggionsi di fore 
The Sun to me is dark 


Ché dentro siede Amore. af 
And silent as the Moon. 


Cui tutta gente manca | 
When she deserts the night | ae 


CaP Nt = ON Nie cy) ST 


Leop. II Piansi la bella giovinezza, e il fiore. 5 
Io Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. re 


But we are forgetting that Dante and Leopardi could say (though \ is probable), 


4+7 Tanto son bélle | é di tanta virtuite 242 
5+6 Fu pit l’ avérno | ché la térra amico. % 


We are forgetting the French rule for pronunciation in reading the ‘‘ Chanson 
de Roland,” etc., that regular schemes of accent must yield to Latin derivation, 
and the German law that verse-accentuation follows the sense and is dominated 
therefore by the strong word-stem. We are forgetting that in our own language 
an eminent living poet takes the same line at the head of an unknown number 
of adherents. And, going back to origins, we have to remind ourselves that, 
according to Masqueray and Schroeder and other recent classical prosodists, 
the hendecasyllables were not pentameters at all, but iambic hexameters every 
one. Thus our whole pentameter hypothesis and arguments tumble down like 
a house of cards. Who now believes in it? That is what I want to discover. 
In any case, I do. Legouvé and some modern French poet—I forget who— 
have expressed their strong objections to reading that violates verse-form. 
Schiller complained of the stage that turned what he had taken pains to construct 
as verse into its dear comfortable prose. And Tennyson said that few educated 
men knew how to read blank verse. One wonders if he was ignorant of the fact 
that most men, educated or uneducated, read blank verse with the accentuation 
of prose in order to bring out the sense. If he was, what was he driving at ? 
I think I know,—at the same thing, though with me it is a side issue, as the 
verse-notations in this struggling essay of mine. To me English blank verse is 
the richest and most beautiful of metres, and especially those lines of it where 
the quantity of the penultimate measure is to that of the final one—including, 
of course, the next anacrusis—in the ratio of 2 to 3. Morris wanted an Act 
of Parliament to make blank verse illegal for two generations. To my mind, 
if it is read as prose, there would be no great loss if the veto on it were made 
permanent. 


Main features of Phrasing. Phrasing in a language tends to be either curt or 
sustained. The former is characteristic of the languages of Southern Europe ; 
the latter of those of the North-West. Phrase-endings vary widely. At the 
one extreme in this respect is French with final measures monosyllabic only ; at 
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the other, German with its complete range up to polysyllabic. Between lie 
the phrase-endings of Modern Greek, mostly dissyllabic or monosyllabic ; of 
Spanish and Italian, mostly dissyllabic but sometimes with one syllable more 
or one less; and English, with a free range from one syllable to four. Examples 
abound. Other things being equal, a large capacity for unitary resolution might 
be expected to increase also the syllabicity of final measures. 


General rhythmical character of some languages. 
English : rich, flexible, complex, unresolved. 
French : subtle, phrase-full, swift, unitary. 
German : vigorous, massive, architectural, stubborn to resolution. 
Italian: graceful, flowing, noble, unitary. 
Modern Greek : simple, tripping, slack, unitary. 
Ancient Greek : rich, balanced, complex, unresolved. 
Latin : steady, dignified, monotonous, unresolved. 
My notations supply illustrations of most of these points. I add a few. 
English : I am the State, I am a goldsmith. What I think of it I 
(sip? Eye) (2) YCR reheli2 bath aur saa: ta oe 
do not say. To love one’s neighbour is the whole law. 
| eertinehss aif mi elit thoqthebidk ar Bogs Jee~ [te @) 
French: L’état, c’est moi. Je suis orfévre. 
Bea) ae] ES) eR ee forse air | 
Ce que j’en pense, je ne le dis pas. 
[PRR Estee gh geod em (po eda) 
Aimer son prochain, voila toute la loi. 
bahvne qhaniet)) toebrpu eis ks 
German: Ich bin der Staat. Der Staat, der bin ich. 
aay en 2 Ae Sr tr here 7 OE Oa pie eo pe ea) 
Ich bin Goldschmidt. Was ich davon halte, das sage ich nicht. 
[SEERA pola eee] Ali obend | are | Oe) meee ae? [tet 
Seinen Nachsten lieben, das ist das Gesetz. 
SEO eh Tb adhelrgdarr ig | iv2 
Italian : Lo Stato sono io. Or- e- fice sono Cidch’io ne penso, non lo 
r[treh [dda [ eri | gry [x tt | th ee | 1h 
dico. Amare il prossimo, questaéla legge. 
[Oe ep reef egos pa peor Dh TH 
Wendish : 


[My notes of Japanese and African Pigmy rhythms, gone amissing, showed 
the same partiality for unitary measures as Wendish.] 


Chi Ah an Vald 


ANALYSES EXEMPLIFYING THE LAWS 


RHYTHM may, as regards origin, be viewed in two aspects,—as a product of 
nature, and as the work of man. It is a natural thing, and it is a conventional 
thing. As in many other natural products, it is difficult to find in rhythm any 
hard and fast lines, any boundaries or limits which are not somewhere overpassed. 
Restless life and movement, restless transition, are only held in check, brought to 
some degree of permanence, reduced to system, by man’s conscious or unconscious 
imposition of limits. To man such transitions are natural, involuntary,—often 
purely accidental,—but, when he bends upon them his reflective powers, he may, 
and not seldom does, catch a glimpse of some new selection and combination, 
some new structure, some new convention, some new verse-form. ‘There is, 
moreover, an irregular oscillation of the pendulum, according as nature or con- 
vention gets the pull. Man sickens of endless familiarity with one unchanging 
order, and sways round on a fresh tack,—sometimes indeed, in a wild rebound, 
lets nature back with a rush that threatens to swamp all evidence of conventional 
but necessary law. And then the time-spirit throws up free verse,—-perhaps 
a Walt Whitman. It may be truly said of music and speech that they pull 
the same way, and that they pull different ways. Music and verse are one, say 
the Greeks for hundreds of years. But the time comes when no propping-up 
avails to save their system of prosody ; down it crashes to make way for something 
less learnedly conventional and more respectful to the claims of speech as matter 
of intelligence. Verse is not music, says another epoch. Verse has its own 
laws, and these are not the laws of music. And so music in turn is packed out 
of doors. Then when the prosodic cupboard is sufficiently bare, music in a new 
form cultivated by Campbell, Kipling, Tennyson, Browning and multitudes 
of smaller lights, pours in at the window with welcome replenishment, bringing 
with them the proof that music and verse, however distinct, are not to be wholly 
sundered with impunity. All unwitting, probably, they have carried us back 
to the dactyls and anapaests of the Greeks and Romans. Or, since man never 
does progress by looking backward, and, as the modern forms are apparently 
so different from the ancient ones that prosodists "do not even suspect any 
connection, let us rather say that the poets, perhaps unconsciously, must have 
drawn direct upon the music of their own day. 


244 
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Transitions in rhythm affect all its elements. A particular Time is subjected 
to some conventional modification, and, behold, it passes over into another before 
we are aware of it. So with schemes of accent, so with configurations of quantity, 
so with syllabicity and all the other elements involved. ‘‘ Iambic trimeter,”’ 
s|ss|ss|s, by what is called “ trochaic substitution,” and by weakening 
of the last accent—both common modifications recognised as legitimate in the 
higher metres—becomes |s s s|s s ; s, a rhythm indistinguishable in practice 
from “‘dactylic dimeter,” |s s s|s ss |, unless, by a special effort or trick, 
we bring into prominence the last syllable. In short, the so-called “ trochaic 
opening’ |s s s | is one thing when between it and the final : s there intervene 
several repetitions of | s s |, and quite another thing when there are only three 
more syllables accented strongly on the first and weakly on the third. The 
partition between three 2’s and two 3’s becomes too thin for stability. Some 
will read all such lines in the one way, others all in the other, whilst perhaps a 
majority pass from the one to the other without any consciousness of transition. 
If the reader wishes to go into this point there is plenty of material. Let him 
ask as many people as possible to read aloud ‘‘ God save the King,’’ Drayton’s 
“Battle of Agincourt’ and “ The Silver Trent,’’ Longfellow’s “‘ The Skeleton 
in Armour,” Tennyson’s ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade’ and others of the 
same type. He will be surprised at the amount of divergence. Everybody 
certainly will say ‘“‘ Cannon to right of them,’”’ but few “‘ st6rmed at with shot 
and shell.” The vast majority will follow the late Canon Fleming and Lewis 
Waller, who recited with at least three accents ‘‘ St6rmed at with shot and shéll.”’ 
If I may judge from my experience with readers in whose general instinct I have 
great faith, the majority, even with such high backing, are in the wrong. Though 
right from the point of view of the sense and a prose reading, they miss the atmo- 
sphere’ of force and vigour belonging to a 2-accent rendering. The reader will 
observe that quite clear and definite issues are here presented to him. I have 
not said that Tennyson’s poem consists of “ short rhythms,” and then left the 
matter there. For these methods he must turn to the professional prosodists. 
So that if there is any merit in my mode of presentment, it lies not in my decision, 
but in raising the question at all. The reader must make his own observations, 
and form his own judgment. He must settle for himself between these pairs : 
“Fair stood the wind for France” and “ Fair stood the wind for France ”’ ; 
“Speak, speak, thou fearful guest’ and ‘‘ Speak, spe4k, thou fearful guést.”’ 
In each pair I prefer the atmosphere created by the 2-accent rhythm : 

fete oe cee cae ere. te 51k [2 eae] 
Turn to another metre, ‘‘ iambic pentameter ” in its quick duple variety, as 
in the actor’s rendering of a modified line in that metre : 
I would I werea _ glove up-on that hand. 
Bae. 2 Tenn eee alee, 37 rE Ne 

Here, owing to the difficulty of hunting out a line of perfectly regular structure, 

we choose one having the third accent the strongest in the line, the fourth the 
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weakest, and the fifth, as indicating old matter present in the mind, not much 
stronger than the fourth. Though it is not to our immediate purpose, it may 
be noticed that if one wished to beat time to this line, one would give three quick 
down beats on would, were, glove, then right-up. Now down-right-up as a cycle 
at this tempo is the slow triple called ionic. The Greek ionic a majore is strictly 
speaking | ? ? § § |, the two longs being thesis, and the two shorts arsis. Now 
resolve the thesis into its four units, and combine the two units of arsis, and 
go on repeating it as a cycle. That cycle is the rhythm of the cycle “ glove 
upon that hand.” This in the by-going. Now suppose we alter the positions 
of the weak accents to the second and fourth, again a common and legitimate 
proceeding, and consider the result in itself, that is, removed from its context. 
The notation 


makes plain its independent character as a 3-accent rhythm fitting such lines as 


[Like] le- | viathans a- | float upon the | brine. 
To | talk too much of | heaven is not | wéll. 


We started out with iambic pentameter, and we have landed in a quadruple 
trimeter, or if there is a fourth accent silent, a quadruple tetrameter. Thus 
only the context can tell which of two metres is presented to us. Whenever 
the reader finds lines in the same poem having three accents if only the strongest 
are beat, and five when intermediate weaker ones are added,—and this frequently 
happens in a certain chapter which I leave the reader to discover,—he ought 
now to be on the track of the rationale of a phenomenon that is infinitely puzzling 
and a sore crux to the foot-prosodists. Before leaving the quadruple trimeter, 
he should consider what a gulf separates it from a normal pentameter line of 
true classical iambuses such as 


For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
Th | 2a dol 2 caper lee ee ee ee ee Lae | ee 
Experiment now on a different specimen of “‘ iambic pentameter ”’ beginning 
with trochaic substitution, and having a weak ending : 
I have been laughing, I have _ been car- ousing. 
Lovley The elena oer oes ot ee al 
This becomes, by the simple device of substituting Z’ve for initial I have, a quite 
common variety of ‘‘ trochaic pentameter,”’ from which one surmises an easy 
osmosis hardly reconcilable with the thick partition feigned between the two 
species by the prosodists. It would be quite legitimate to read the line with 
the rhythm 
fen tia fore tBios arto fete este eaeenen & Ok ae Teeny 
which is within an ace of 


Lae bg d Te bes? eo alk lel othe Lee ble ie, 
¢ 


again no longer a “ pentameter,” but a ‘‘ tetrameter,’ no longer simple but 
compound. So one might treat ‘All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.”” But 
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by no possibility could “‘ Sitting late, drinking late, with my bosom cronies’’ be 
tortured into an “‘iambic”’ or a “ trochaic pentameter.’’ No known type of 
verse suggests for it any other accentuation than is shown in 


Sitting late, drinking late, with my bosom cronies, 
Teh LN Toe le CTR TR LMT GS We TEE 
again a tetrameter in Common Time, or a classical dactylic dimeter catalectic 
with unusual resolution of thesis and uncompounded Time. Thus, if we see 
either of the two first lines in isolation, we cannot tell with certainty their rhyth- 
mical structure; but if we find them associated with the third, we know we are 
dealing not with “ pentameters,” but with tetrameters of as different a type of 
movement as could well be conceived. Ex uno disce omnes,—and ex omnibus 
disce unum, namely how treacherous is the bridging by which are effected tran- 
sitions of rhythm, Time, accent, quantity and syllabicity. The notations teem 
with illustrations for the seeing eye and the hearing ear. 

It is perhaps well to understand that many of the following examples of 
analysis are based on the actual reading of persons on whom I have experimented, 
others, when verse, express my own conception of what is intended by the poet, 
whilst the great majority represent my impression of what is done by the average 
reader who recognises rhythmical structure, or is at least intelligent enough 
to he feeling his way to it. Again it is not claimed that the readings given are 
the only possible ones. The same person may alter his accents and quantities, 
and this is specially true if he varies the tempo or the number or position of his 
brecks. Lastly, the lines notated, being chosen for their ease, their difficulty, 
ther interest, or their point, cannot be taken as a basis for generalising as to 
frequency of types and variations. For this purpose long passages are necessary, 
an¢ such will be found in Chapter X. 

Seeing that the majority of people have no feeling for poetic form and read 
ve’se so as to bring out the sense,—the unquestioned rule for prose,—I may be 
assed why I so seldom give the rhythm for such readings. The answer is fairly 
okvious. The notations of prose phrases and passages are already sufficiently 
numerous to serve any useful purpose. It is only when readers are groping after 
the rhythm that best brings out the poetic atmosphere that differences are of 
consequence. Hitherto the fact and the nature of such differences could be 
established only by direct oral communication. The main purpose—almost 
the sole purpose—of this book is to provide in a notation a means of communicating 
rhythm from man to man unfettered by limitations of time or space, and thus 
eventually, perhaps, to lead to some consensus as to which are the worse and 
which the better ways of rhythmisation. The question of prose reading and verse 
reading will receive further treatment in the next chapter. Meantime let it be 
understood that no reading of verse commends itself to me if the ear cannot 
distinguish the line-ends. The argument that the poet would not write his verse 
in lines unless he intended the sensation of ending to be brought out by the voice 
seems to me to be unanswerable. [Observe that notations of final measures are 
liscontinued whenever the various forms have been sufficiently exemplified.] 
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ANALYSES ILLUSTRATING LAWS LI.-XXIV. 


Variation in strength of accent. 


The yield of the War Loan. 
r | 1 tr g | re ie | 


Not the popu- la- ri- ty, but the yield of the War Loan. 
Loaf lod) Polbteteoda@ igs ae ; 


Not that yield, but the yield of the War Loan. 
: | 


On this subject— the yield of the War-Loan— 
I jo2 [ot ak Ore 


Swedes at the South Pole. 
plat etsy Puplaahyes 


That makes all the differ- ence, doesn’t it? 


Poet ra RTE 2 OVE Re are a Aare RET ea es 
On the sixth of Oc- tober, I think. 


I | a blyhasr fy Moly Tiel eel Eee English. 
gz ¢ me = 2 Scotch. 
Good morning, Sir. 
14 DOS As English. 
| 1% 14: Scotch. 
Love is a sickness full of woes, All reme- dies re- fusing. 
| wet Gah as — Nw = | Reb ateasd ett} 
a ee 


Variation in quantities. [Pure duple not printed. ] 


Ang it is very much lamented, Brutus. 


| 1% 
4 ’ Fol (Prose.) 
That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Peg OTF 
$5 OFS. Chaim Y vimtene3 | r 
Your hidden worthi- ness into your eye. 
| $ 14 | 13 o: 
| | ” ° | I I I | ” 


The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark, 


by (oh Selig ea a re ns lo 
When neither is attended; and I think 
| eis ey re 2 


The Pentneae. Y she should sing by day, 
| : | | 
When every goose is ADS: would be thought 
| | r 2? 13 3 | 2| 


No better a musician than the wren. 


| ; PEA Seo sea Feu 
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In going to my naked bed as one that would have slept, 
| 


1} 
I heard a wife sing to her child that long be-fore had wept. 
| | | | 13 % | | 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 
|or§ 14 | 
You babble of your conquest of the air. 
roa : Sk BL (Prose or verse.) 
[The next is interesting in having the same accentual scheme as I employ for 
alcaic.] 
So singu- lar in each par- ticu- lar. 
ey | Ra 5 Bhar, 
5 2 : 2 fs 
ON Nes ee ees 


Vi- des ut alta ‘stet nive candi- dum. 


I | lured him : asin | honour : here- | quired, (Prose or verse.) 


With such a kind of love as might become ( ‘ ) 
| | | 1$ 3 | 
A lady like me; with a love even such 
cio fois eR | Os nee gaa es 


So, and no other, as yourself com- manded, 
Re a ee 1 pam se Does ee ed ee a ee 
On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

: | 


we Vw = —_ 
= Se (Prose.) 


That strain again ! It had a dying fall. 
| | | 


ey 3 | NY ie 

O, it came o’ermy ear like the sweet sound 

lez, rere rae re 2) ef | [etc.] 
That breathes up- on a bank of vio- lets. 


FA | azarae sil | | ee a 


Stealing and giving odour. 


[ers oR tener Ds ree Te 


Assimilation (marked *). 


List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy. 
Watodade 2 eetwlie eid ind Iiele tet §" |e 2" 


While little heads bent in the quiet room. 
rb) MERE Sele ageeel Fey * Pek | 
| 13 Ig 2 


Lemtts Lone 


Near tothe silver Trent Si- rena dwelleth, 
| 4 2 wey eae — ax Ww —_— WZ a Vw YS 


She to whom Nature lent All that excelleth. 
* 


e 
Line Soo eae — wi vw we 
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But the first and third lines regularly lend themselves to complex 
dupletic, 


yond Bh bis te te hat day | ete. 
Thy life-blood and thy life-breath and thy beauty, 


Tf © 4het: je al eet sire eae tae E 
ov14| 1% etc. 


As ruthless as a baby with a worm.’ 
2s) LER a es ee ae Canoes Cae 
Distinct in in- di- vidu- a- li- ties. 
Lid | Ta Lene ose Cee L tue Mees 


Normal triple blank verse, descriptive. [| 2 1| not printed. ] 


The craft of all the rogues and thieves of France. 

I 2) (Prose or verse.) 
And leaning there on those balusters high. 

[Compare balustre, balausivo, Baraiarov.] 
Above the em- purpled champaign, drank the gale, 
r |r g i | te 12 | * 1g 13% | 
[* Historical. ] 

Went forth in long re- tinue follow- ing up. 

2 


wa | ef ae NS a 4 
Of this strict form iambic Tennyson has many examples : 


And wildly dashed on tower and tree. 
I scarce could brook the strain and stir. 
And raised the cloak from brows as pale and smooth. 


In rage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 
a Pee We ae es Reem es Mr aia ety ale Se 


Pluck a hard sentence: Prythee, valiant youth. 
ee oe ates aN PER eee iL) Mus B00 | 


God is one supreme essence, one pure essence. 
LAST EOS GIR aL Reet ted 
Unit-shifting, dupletic dominant. [|14 14 | not printed.] 
Oh, prithee, let 
as 


, 


[it.2" | @ 
That brave new sword lie still! These joys looked brightest. 
23s | [ere iz 
But silenter the town too, as I passed. 
rl 2 ae : i 


Glorifying clown and Babyy, whence they need. 
4) | 


we ue —_ Ww ve (x “4 
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Varied quantities, well-balanced : 
Swell, organ, swell your trumpet blast, 


Lie 1453 1130 1a | te 1h | 2 
March, Queen and Royal pageant, march. 
| 3 2 4 | 12 | 1% 15 | 3 
By splendid aisle and springing arch. 
pth COR Cina Sha Rg aan ae 


Of this fair Hall. 
LON LE Om Be aaa 


The grass-hopper is silent in the grass. 


eee ae, RES | Pht | ORO 


daffodils 
en GN 
a 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 


on eee aS RR ON PAS, 


Not half so big as a round little worm. 
Tel zeta ek (yee ey re | 2 


Under yonder beech-tree, single on the green-sward. 


SF NSIS -— — wwe wv Fars os 

| | | 3 el | 

in themNeo-rs lith-. 1c age savage warfare did I wage. 
Ve ww ere ee SH ~ Sy wwe Ww wY Vw anes 


She should | never have looked | at me If she] meant I should Lie love her. 
To go and find out and be damned Oe Boys). 
Ve 4 4 4 4 4 4 : 


To | go and get | shot and be 


qmhars 


And, singing, startle the dull night. 
ae 2 NE ae ae, a 


EER SO rare 


Here dull 2 might be an equal substitute for sleepy. It was the 
rhythm hit upon by a dozen female students reciting in unison. 


Not like the piebald miscellany, man. 
[ TP ee ENP Te 


Until there was no room. 


r | md 1h | 1b 18 | 

OU Baek pie 3 4 I a (Prose.) 
Maud made my Maud ee one long lover’s kiss. 

Lees.” Te ta ek |i | r2 | 


PAC? ae phages) ae} “Aer ear one (Prose.) 
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Monosyllabic measures. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark. 


Ay fel Ot 


From the green rivage many a fall. 


Ai) Lh oe a eee 


And his cheek brighten’d as the foam-bow brightens. 
hoo | tl Hix — en IF | SS 


With a bare bodkin. 


ee Litsen ee aren 


Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 
2 2 


| | 
ww ve es ww we seh rel fa | 


| 
ov | we ois | 


Rests and pauses. 


Thy popu- lari- ty, and art become. 


1} | 2 Tilia Gel ea lee 
Agee | (Prose.) 


(Unless verse rescue thee awhile) a _ thing 
Lo | (1s SUe ea eee Gk eee 1 | 2 or 2} 
1 Wea ea eee 8 ei BRR TS Se Re (Prose.) 


Forgotten as the foliage of thy youth, 
P| ge Pa), 2 21 1g Tee htt es 
i 


Tempest- buffeted, citadel- crowned. 


b tte lotce a) 8 eta 


O Earth, lie heavi- ly upon her eyes. 
i Sees a he dee ore tone rou | 


(All mine own folly), the so- cie- ty. 
ate ssl Boor Gl (Prose.) 


[Note in these two lines the transition from dupletic triple to 
duple without the mediation of normal triple.] 


That grazed it stood beneath that ample cop 
ome Meats ial | aes 


Uncrowded, yet safe-sheltered from the storm. 
1} | | | be 2 setae | aes 


No flock frequents thee now. Thou hast outlived. 
[he eee’ | 2 ei 8g a | Me 
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O’er bog or steep, through straight, rough, dense or rare, 


1 | eter, t's | | t.3, 
With head, hands, wings or feet pursues his way, 
r | | Woe oe oo 1-3. 


And swims or sinks or wades or creeps or flies, 
133| 
[Here the persistent dupletic chimes in with a dogged pressing on 
that admits of no rebuff.] In Common Time (with tripletic), from 
Ferishtah’s Fancies."and a more popular source: 


Wish no word un- spoken want no look away 
RO c | bce ceri piel f | 
Once I saw a chemist take a pinch of powder. 

| oe ha | shea 


“Something !’’ So they did: a thunderclap, but louder. 


hel gil on (ya a PIPE Pet Eps 


Oh, Love—no, Love ! All the noise below, Love, 
Maes, 176 cai Riel al a i od a a 
Groanings all and moanings—none of Life I lose! 


Ieee tle rwier ¢ cipal 
(2c 2 aes tele: ah tele aol aa as 


Most men stick to dead things, read things, said things, 
| | 


LR RN me aces _ 


Bits 0’ people’s lives, an’ never thinks o’ life them-selves. 


But I am all for seen things, green things, clean things, 
| | 


Things you see in ships, an’ not in books on musty shelves. 
4 3 


| —"V 
So I swings me bloomin’ ’ammer. Slam ’er ! Damn ’er ! 
re; . the bloomin’ foreman an’ me job ain’t harf be- gun. 
iS ee sah? hea histo are) 
A reviewer speaks here of ‘‘ the magic of true lilt in the final 
couplets.” 


Rich variety of quantity, Noyes’ ‘‘ Drake.” 
3, %, Z I, It, 1k, 2; 24, 3 


Spain, the hell-hag, crouched 
Pa 20 Read ytdin | 03) 
(Read as prose.) | pe Atl ¥ | ” | 
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Still grasping with red hand the cross of Christ 
iN 
ry Elias tied Seles aes va Pee as es Gr lo 


By its great hilt, pointing it like a dagger, 
T Eth Th | 300 no. sGomniiix Meme a8 ml 


OS | oN 


Spear-head of the ultimate darkness, at the throat of England. 
1} ENS RAE Oe ET OE Pl 2 1 [ah rh 


OE iiseetbe SORES Fdduat Arh Roan hosed dhe eek 


A face tempered like steel 
m3 i Sty Beouet 3 
In the everlasting furnaces, a rock 
Eas Mad eam al We Sete wl kag Fe ie Ba | 2 
Of adamant, while witha voice that blent 
| Tht 2X) torts £0 7% leek pid | 
With the ebb and flow of the ever- lasting sea, 
£0 be pe Spey a aa aati 
He spake, and at the low deep menacing words, ~ 
| 2 (pee eS ie ees a ge ee 


Monotonous with the un- conquerable 


be Wa ye abet pone Mat hn i | Wa So 5s 
Passion and level strength of his great soul, 
[ep Lame oe | eT eedae te LAR pap Mane ASI? 
Os Sat uF Saale see (Prose.) 


They shuddered. 
34 ter 


Self- reverence, self-knowledge, self- control. 


etal ne goa as are, i, VS — ee er ee 


Pree [PSS A I OT al a eee | es (Prose.) 


Variation in line-quantity and measure-quantity in verse other than quadruple. 


1. Straws upon the surface flow, 


— RZ feet ta | ine eee see gle | 12 


2. Who would find pearls must dive be- low. 
Freee ee Benen A | po eT ene Wee ie eg 15 


This resting on pearls brings up its measure in duration to the slow preceding 
one, a favourite device in modern verse. It is not uncommon to go farther 
and compensate for a dragging opening by a swift close, as in 


3. Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity. 
fz 1h jai leewee 25 (eke Gln 8d) aay 


4. Here in cool grot and mossy cell. 
Wort a Teh 2g ie) EA ee ene) 124 
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The ratio of the first measure in this line to the third is a striking denial of 
the principle of uniform isochrony. Isochronism as a principle is at work indeed, 
even in our examples. But the how requires some looking into. There is 
isochrony of measures in line 1. Not so in line 2. Here the first two are iso- 
chronous, the thesis in each being isochronous with the six other measures of 
lines r and 2. And so one may work through the remaining lines, noting that 
the thesis of measure 2 in line 4 is isochronous with the next measure and with 
the fourth of line 3. Isochronism, in short, is worked and woven through the 
whole fabric of English verse in a great variety of ways. It is not a simple thing, 
but a complex thing, not at all a handy weapon for people on the outlook for 
a catch-word. 

It is interesting to contrast cases in which whole lines run uniformly or nearly 
so in one tempo, whilst others, even in the same poem, choose a different one. 
Contrast the steady deliberateness of 


Peace itself should not so dull a kingdom 


Cee ee fee SESS (15) 


with the rapid rousing character of these lines and their context : 
In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 
ae 2 Ee WBE Bea! foc lets HL (12) 
As modest stillness and hu- mili- ty. 
Tip |e ed lameton's |e Th, Se Tey. aay (11) 

Weton Demet tec 2 Teel 

Slow or dupletic triple, trisyllabic, [| ~ 2 ?W | not printed, ] 
Speak, speak, thou fearful guest 
| 2 


Romer ED aie Naw 


Who with thy hollow breast. 
| 2 


Oe | 


Pale flashes seemed to rise. 

ot ee ed | —_ ww chet | 
Else dread a dead man’s curse. 

= — 7 | | 
Far in the northern land. 
| | eS HOw 
Measured in cups of ale. 

2 2 


ee tt Una Og ee | ‘i 


pete in the forest’s Spade. 


‘Say first, for heaven hides nothing from thy view. Reb tae 7. 
id Zee ee ene te Te | 


{Seevalso) P.-L: 33, 56, 059 5) ES. (378\3 [lle 747, ete.) 


Seal her sweet eyes, weary of watching, Earth. 


2 r ret 3°) ieee [rk tk Gd) Ff 
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Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer. 
bet 2 pSb Tae 1 2 oe eee eee 


Valet lat | ol ged pteng tera pate ey AI aus (Prose.) 


Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou, deep peace. 
BE SOAP, EPS LS RRA OEE 


Blow winds, and crack your cheeks, rage, blow. 
| It, niyo pp At TY ae aed WEE ea cy 
ize 
Flashing thick flames, wheel within wheel in- drawn. 
PEE FE SR TN SN peed boat 


I your old friend and tried, she newin all. 
feo. t reid | erates aN Cra ee a 


Quoit, tennis, ball— no games? nor deals in that. 
het od 1S 2 O18 OS ena 


Slow or dupletic triple, dissyllabic, etc. 


Then from those cavernous eyes. 


2 eee Lee) Pree 1% | 

Say, muse, their names then known, who first, who last. leeibgs Als BYAO: 

| th te2 EOP Ie) thal Pare ts ea eee 

Thee, Father, first they sung. Om- nipo- tent. pe SPT 3728 

| 2 tes ee ee 

Wandering this darksome desert, as my way. PLEO 73% 

[Eee crea. | | | 

For solitude sometimes is best so- cie- ty. Pune 240 
(PAE wee pay uae weg ied of She ilar Teach et” apa” Ne 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of. death. aM AE 6275 
Ld redien Sass ” Ta Si ted aati eee) iS ieee Set 

Yours be the advantage all, mine the revenge. Pe bpeulan 9877. 


Paced Sta Tas eas) lt es eee 


Of earth scenes, once our own. 

Til eas Gel 

Say with wet faces, O good night, good night. 
ls2 wilde) ee8 eee [esa | 


Muttering, dissolved ; then with a smile that looked. 
dy toe pete | | 


Fluctuated as flowers in storm, some red, some pale. 
bods #207 or aes) 30) WaPo a pele ay 
And copy _ of the father, eyes, nose, ‘lips. 

to] PD Tp aUl rye MO bebe 2d] 


The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger. 
re] 220) 1b. 2 (eae het) ei ead 
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Tempo, passing and stable phases, 
The king has dispossessed himself of us ; 


Te 2a Cane eee areas Ty 5 

ad ae ek Pe 

We will not line his thin- bestained cloak. 
Tae ecua tans eben | 2eatee eT. TES | 
Peete iets towiiel ale eu (yr, | 2 


Tempo of normal triple with variations. 
As if this flesh which walls a- bout our life 
PUTS Ig NZ Meee. ee ee rg oats | 3 
Were brass im- pregnable; and, humoured thus, 
mrnlramblad) wo Fe Pets lew t sap sive 
Comes at the last, andwitha little pin 
Pld dn dl Se | thevy & chpleget abyss 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell, king ! 
brei3narrd Biol eR Troly2F os2til lo Bh Fh 
Contrast the speech in which Richard, following out the kingly character, 
drifts into this passionate flood of words and a rapidity increased to the point 
where triple passes into duple : 
Ill give my jewels for a set of beads, 
Tole le tapi ts Ler et ete | ae 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, ... 
Ti vee (baer to SL Ea esr 


And make some pretty match with shedding tears .. 


TU ide Sissy io ve Sod ga Satie A ak Ga Sa am Je 
I talk but idly, and you mock at me. 
DEPP OP ra EEO TA ET TY 


Whereupon he gathers himself together, and reverts to the slower tempo. 

Just as there is a borderland between the tempo appropriate to duple and that 
appropriate to triple, where we hang uncertain which to employ, so also a similar 
state of matters affects the region lying between normal triple and slow or dupletic 
triple. If the student turns, for example, to Browning’s ‘‘ The Lost Leader,” 
he will frequently find himself at a loss to decide whether to employ, say 
| 2 z rf |or| r1$ % x | in recording the rhythm of that poem. If he thinks 
he can make a clear distinction between lines or parts of lines that call for greater 
rapidity than others, he will show more or less violent breaks where transition 
is made from the one speed to the other. But, on the other hand, if he reads the 
whole poem at a fairly rapid rate, he will choose the natural tempo appropriate 
to | 14 % 1 |, and treat the dragging parts as rallentato without changing 
the notation. Or if the case is the other way about, he will accommodate the 
heavy parts by the use of | 2 1 14 |, and treat the lighter parts as merely 
accelerato. The short syllables in German are heavier than in the average 
language, so that ~ in that language represents a slightly longer sound than in 

T.S.R. R 
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English, just as in French it represents a rather shorter one. The remedy is the 
very simple one of using 13 in German and # in French, but like many remedies 
it involves a heavy penalty, viz. a complication of notation that renders the game 
not worth the candle. The notations in this book furnish abundant examples of 
the troublesome nature of tempo indicated in these few sentences, and not unknown 
to Aristoxenus and a few others of the ancients. Another point about tempo 
has been touched already, and must be kept in mind. If we substitute a triple 
tempo with dupletic for a duple with tripletic, or vice-versa, this does not always 
imply a mere matter of transliteration of quantities. For example, | 2 1|14 14 | 
may, in the form | 14 % | 1 x |, be found so difficult and troublesome that 
we are constrained to | 1 1 | 1 r |, which makes no discrimination between 
the first two sounds. ‘Relative quantities, easy at one of the three normal tempos 
of Law VIII., may be difficult at the one above or the one below. Many instances 
are to be seen where alternative readings are given. 

Bodily Correspondence and Deducible Rhythm. When records of “ dead” 
languages or of long past phases of a living language give information as to the 
position, in a series of syllables, of ictus or thesis—referring to some form of 
beating Time—we may be sure of the positions of the chief accents in the series 
as intoned or spoken. And, as accents are the most stable elements of speech, 
we may safely draw upon the living language so far as vocabulary allows. Assum- 
ing the alliteration of Anglo-Saxon and other kindred languages or dialects to 
indicate the strong beats, we are thus placed, for those languages, in a strong 
position as regards the first element of all rhythm. Remain the quantities. 
Of these we know little. We may assume all syllables whose initial vowel is 
followed by two or more consonants to be roughly long unless when they run 
with unusual ease. Besides this not infallible. clue we have the results of the 
labours of philologers such as Sweet, who, on historical and comparative grounds, 
set down certain vowels in certain words as in a rough way long. But such 
evidence is too unreliable to be of much use, and is indeed irreconcilable with the 
presumed position of the chief accents. Hence the rhythm of Anglo-Saxon in 
specific phrases is very doubtful. At the best we may hope to tell half of the 
truth in any given case. The reader is referred to Lanier to see what comes 
of working on a preconceived theory. Notes of my own analyses have gone 
amissing. A similar happy misfortune has befallen my notations of Saturnian 
verse, where the data we can be sure of are even fewer. Most theories have 
little or no relevance to rhythm. A scheme at the foot of p. 255 in Gleditsch’s 
Die Metra der Romer looks plausible, but no ascription of quantities can be 
made to harmonise with it. 


Measure-packing and anacrusis. 


Hang there like fruit, my soul, Till the tree die. 
litt wn 2p al bi teeters ee een ee Loy 


But how of Cawdor?... The thane of Cawdor lives. 


3 ss parolee ics i 
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I | had not | quoted him, I | feared he | did but | trifle. 
At | last the | hearty | welcome. | Thanks to your | Majesty. 
[This last measure includes the following anacrusis. } 
A good Greek example occurs in the Nubes of Arist. 289-90, 312-3. 


emt- — SieBa. tn- | Aerkdrm op- 
wwe : — wwe ® SH —_—-—_— ~ : 

? , \ lal 

épe- = Giopata Kal | povoa Ba- 


I am sorry that with better heed and judgment. 
PAO WOO RO eM RRO Cod ea Dh died Une Cy ae Md acs A 


And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast. 
© AST ATG) oN aad GAT kil atRer te il 


Worse ? In each human heart terror survives. 


POW ener ahetd ag EE <a 
T’ll come to you anon....' Weare resolved, my lord. 
ROU Ce Cae UC VS mh MR ar ent ace si Ane ne Se 


Line opening and close. 
Time made thee what thou wast, king of the woods, 


Ata Wt Se tee TE. Sie tat, FREY thie 
3% 2 

And time hath made thee what thou art— a cave 
Tia ee aN ee age yall BL tk | 2." | 2 
For owls to roost in. | Once thy spreading boughs 
FRE EE ENTE. (he e's 
O’erhung the champaign ; and the numerous flocks 
EM ok 2s ee We Rea aM Mee St 


That grazed it stood beneath that am- ple cope 
tr | te rh | 2 t | th rh | th 1h [ 1h, G) 


Un- crowded, yet safe-sheltered from the storm. 
EG) PTE RO THEE (NEE E ph a See Cowper. 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place. 


RRS 


And each flower and herb. 
2 Ea aki 
Varying syllabicity of measures, these being either equal or equivalent. 


What he had cast a- way, what he had done. 
PAO e SEE hee Ee But 2 lek 


Father, I must. Come, Lion. Out they went, 
Ak TES Sh tah a tah aN ee ack 3) 


_ The first measure and the fourth in the former line, and the first and third 
in the latter, contain an extra syllable in compensation for one previously omitted, 
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Ever, never, over, etc., favour this structure, as in “ And rode the plain, that 
seemed never to end,” and in 


And sighs over a passionate harvest- tide 
TOPS ery ce cee] ees Beye Ee aL eS) 
Which Death’s red sickle reaped under those hills. 
re | aE) EO ae) e3 pees eee 
In the second line some will prefer, for “reaped, ..\ ,”’ | 1 14 : 14 14 |. 


When the red fox comes creeping, dewy-brushed. 
$id (30 Wyk od ol ed ees eee 


In this case the first measure compensates by lack of a syllable for previous 
packing. So also in 
Lion lay still, while the cold tides of death. 
ae 2 tb 1 2 Se Use a2 eo len, 


Syncopation. 


Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
[sener2 1) ae er a eT es eee etre me ee 


Far the gray loch runs. Up to Schiehallion, 
8 


—— a _- —_ —- evel — 
Lap, lap the water flows, Greenly a_ star shows 
— a wwe — | | at | = 


Over Schiehallion. 


meee eri Cente UE 


Metre hovering between 6’s and 8’s (pseudo 7’s), 1.e. between m’ m’ m", 
m' m m” and m' m' m' m",m' m' m" (m), where the fourth may 
alternatively be weak or silent like the eighth : 


1. You who have helped to fashion the charnel vault of the kings. 
Here, as in line 3, the fourth and eighth measures drop out. 

2. Ah, the lady fair is disdainful, and loathingly looks askew, , 
Here the fourth measure appears, the eighth being silent. 


3. And the collared ass of the circle gazes in scorn at you. 
4. Down on creation’s muck-pile whére the sinful swelter and sweat. , 


Here the fourth re-appears, but in intermediate weakened form. 
If, of eight consecutive lines, six read as hexameters, thus : 
You will hear the feet of the Wind that is going to call the sun, 


and two as octameters with the seventh silent, thus : 


At two o’clock in the morning, : if you | open your window and listen, , 
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we shall have to settle whether the two latter are exceptional, or give the clue 
to the other six as octameters, thus: 


You will hear the feet of the Wind thatis going to call the sun. 
Ac Oey Dek A ead Bi MG Rae en Fe i a nk I Sa 


To my own ear it is not imperative that the full time of an empty fourth or 
eighth measure.should be completed. It is enough that, in an apparent 6, there 
should be a sensible break at the middle, suggesting a possible reversion to 
primitive type elsewhere in the poem. Browning’s “‘ Good shall exist’ is a case 
in point. [Pure triple measures are not printed. ] 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist 


EE Oe fk ail ea si EE Se ety al cS 
Not in semblance, but it- self; no beauty, nor good, nor power 
#2112 lor 2)2 13 | re 


Whose voice has gone forth, but each sur- vives for the melo- dist. 


1% | | ieee em ere eek eile ES .2| 2 GO) 


When eternity confirms the con- ception of an hour 


PON OOS PAN BO Sis gaa DLS: te 8 | 
The high that proved too high, the he- ro- ic for earth too hard, 


r | fee te tea sa odie 2 ote ee | a 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the sky, 
r | | bee 2 | | 3 


Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard. 


1} | | jos) era Viewer | oN 
Enough that He heard it once; we shall hearit by-and-by. 
| | has ee [rt x(r) | Sis 


In Tennyson’s “ The May Queen ”’ the strong fourth is normal, as in all ballad 
or “‘short-measure’”’ verse, but occasionally it is weak (Advance, or Retire), or 
even silent (Kentish Fire), as in the eighth. ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” being in Long 
Measure, has always both fourth and eighth expressed, but occasionally weak. 
These two poems, however, are of faster tempo than triple with dupletic, suffi- 
ciently so to call for duple with tripletic. Generally this would imply compound 
measures, but not so here. We shall look at the quadruple or Common Time 


* Browning is quite capable of justifying this distortion by referring to the quantities in Greek, 
or even without them. He is guilty of greater misdemeanours. Playfully sarcastic and gently 
cynical, out of pair of eyes, one hope, platn-writ philosopher, he makes patr of éyes, one hdpe, platn-writ 
phi-lo-séph-er ; and, if he also turns the quantities of these phrases upside-down, it is that he is 
poking kindly fun at his simple, unworldly lover-of-wisdom Pietro of Abano. There is no doubt 
of the facts ; he himself gives us them in his Jocoseria, And they are instructive for those who read 
verse according to the sense. Browning certainly did not; he set his verse to a special rhythm. 
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rhythm presently. Meanwhile here are three specimens of verse of whose hexa- 
meter quality and triple Time there can be no doubt : 


First the rivers shall cease to repay their floods to the ocean. 

Pr CPE CT ee eee eee met 60 

Such in her stature and eyes, and the broad white light of her forehead. 
en se 
Im Hex- ameter steigt des Springquells fliissige Saule. 
IPEICCEI PE! b°6 1bCE LOE. 


O, wie fihl’ ich in Rom mich so froh, gedenk’ ich der Zeiten. 


ICP IEE CL Cer IP ELE EE IETS’ 


QUADRUPLE OR COMMON TIME. 
Intended classical hexameter, | Pr p i | ie ie iE (M’ M’ M’, M’ M’ M’). 


Jack was a poor widow’s heir, and he lived like a drone in a bee-hive. 


Seeing a huge bean-stalk, many leaves, many pods, many flowers. 
@2 2 

Recah dbo arn | | ler 

Bridge-like this long pod stretch’d out, and touched on an island. 

Basted a young elephant (Jack’s name-sake shriek’d and turned it). 
Toasted a constrictor, which rolled in vast convolutions. 
: 3 e 

| Joona aaa | ace ea bil 
Note the author’s preconceptions as to the quantities of see-, flow-, -u-, and 
compare with Bridge’s Amiel. Here in the first ten lines only two are hexameters 
at all, if read as English and according to the sense. Read as classical dactylic 
to the Time | — ~ ~ | — — |, the language ceases to be English, unless of 
a fantastic and even farcical sort. In our dilemma Bridges gives no help. He 


has evidently never asked anybody else to read his ‘‘ hexameters,’’ or he would 
have heard 3’s, 5’s and 7’s as well. 


Quantitative dactylic tetrameter with free resolution. 
Mindful were the shepherds, as now the noon severe 
| Pe boba Reosb-] Baa ie 
Bent a burning eye-brow to brown-eve tide. 


IP ee fissnn feta Bont foorunif 
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All along the valley, where the waters flow. 
Wms ea dat li a jeje 
Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly mariners. 


Poster Ph | [eer 


Quantitative anapaestic tetrameter and trimeter with free resolution, 
g C | e 6 E f | [ta (M’ M", M’ M"), (M’, M’, M’). 
Will you | walk into my | parlour, said the | spider to the | fly. 


Like le- viathans a- float Lay their bulwarks on the brine. 


bE | | | Pee | 


Do ye hear the children weeping, O my brothers ? 
Lb | | a 
Will you stand to move the world on a child’s heart ? 
NRSC Cashatla fonimapitiaten 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpi- tation. 


|e ef Cl ree | a 


But the child’s sob in the silence curses deeper. 


air ¢ ef | 7 


Could I | take me to some | cavern for mine | hiding. 


Note the strong fourth of the first set, the strong third of the second; and 
contrast both sets with ‘‘ The Song of the Tramp.” 
M’ M’ M”’ and M’ MM’, M’ M”. 
The | eager hands will | never lure us | back, 
The | plaintive eyes can | never draw us | home. 
With the | heaven bending | 0’er us and the | white road stretched be- | fore us, 
Sure the | world is ours to | revel in and | roam. 
Iz § LEO eeEe SEO T gad 
Whenever 3’s are thus associated with 4’s, the question arises whether, as in 
ballad or ‘‘short’’ metre, the short lines are to be lengthened by silent rests to 
equal the others. The decision must be, that in the case of very long measures 
this would entail a silence far too long to be tolerable. Therefore, in ‘‘ The 
Song of the Tramp ”’ as in Mrs. Browning’s, the 3’s are to be treated as real, not 
pseudo. Compare a fully resolved 4 with Browning’s anapaestic Cristina : 
MW’ M’ M’ M’ 
heavens bending | o0’er us and the | white road stretched be- | fore us. 
never have looked | at me If she} meant I should not | love her. 


With the 
She should 
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ANALYSES ILLUSTRATING THE COVERING LAW (LATTER PART). 


In the following the number of accents varies according as the reading is 
verse or prose. To the author the prose readings are alien to verse-atmosphere. 


A time to sicken and to swoon. 
| Le Be PATA (Prose 3) 
That holds the shadow of a lark: 
Vw \w : VN ( ” 553) 


Here in cool grot and mossy cell. 


| | | | LSPs RS) 
Whénce drew you this stéel temper? not from me. 
LE Dt oe oe Te earl oe ee Dee ae 
A jackass heehaws from the rick. 
EO st}. 1} | dtd eee (bate 3} 
Whentothe sessions of swéet silent thought. 
Ae, tea IS ee Ries MER | (aes 4) 
[When unaccented in prose.] 
Her hair 
; Lit 
Dark, thedim brain whirls dizzy with delight. 
| 2 OS ah al th ie fe ts eas 
[eee 2 he ee et cae eee ( » 6) 
If ev-ery just man that now pinesin want. 
eestor er ors ee ees 2 
Lolyty if fal ahokie oft 112 shatigia (ered 
Seeing that her multitudes sweép out to die. 
(OR PE CPCS ONS Ry LE ee (arse ne) 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 
Ne taee See Heyerisa pet sc Lads (ae 
What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 
1¢:| Lett Peles lo ere Wee Ae sak 
RES Se bet (aera D) 
Il- limi- table, in- supe- rable, infinite. 
LE | Oke A OAT Ds oe Rares gee 2 oT Te een ele | (2a P 3) 
The enchantment that afterwards befel. 
gi lead oe epee oe tel 
| 1} 2, I | I $ I 4 | ( ” 5) 
And wild roses and ivy _ serpentine. 
1, | 1s Ase sy eee PIE eg ee 
Between the shadows of the vine-bunches. 
FG Zara 14 


Uh Reece Oe Mai 4 I: 2 
ip cae Ml ie Ser ic he: ac Rd CAR) 
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The following are types of accentuation on which there is no agreement. 
[The marked accents are alternatives, one of them generally weak. The 
italicised accents are those I prefer.] 


Hail, hély light! offspring of Heaven first-born. (Prose 6) 
Than petals : fyém bléwn roses : on the grass. eae 4) 
A bringer : éf néw things; and vile it were. (Prosy 5) 
Acting the law we live by w/théut fear. Chere 59) 
And, bécatise right is right, to follow : right. (ess) 
Then tore with bloody talon : thé rént plain. (eae ss) 
Blank verse of dramatic type. [Duple | x 1 | not printed.] 
Since what I am to say must be but that 
2 
Which céntradicts my accusation, and 
| 13 4% | Need ONS Bee (Prose 4) 
The testi- mony on my part no déther. 
ee ay ; | | ¥ 14 (Prosy 5) 
But what cémes from myself, it scarce shall boot me. 
Teen ca eee cee eee Tose Dy || 2 ee Te ek (eet) 
They entered : éz | old hostel, called mine host. 
The work of Ida: ¢é | call down from heaven. 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and : ¢4é | gtéen corn. 
And jargon of the : tv/angle and bells. (Prose 3) 
Alternative verse-readings. 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount. 
Wig yA oa eRe sae al a (Prose 4) 
i. a 
Return, Alphaeus, the,dread voice is past. 
Tee ZIMA T eR eue ee ero ee |e 2 iT 
[peln ae hry (Also prose.) 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
pele eae Pele th ltd 18. | 
i a | 3 | . ( ” ”? ) 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven’s sun staineth. 
| 14 2 I | ( 99 2” ) 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves. 
Ee lon |) ee ane ee ty ie Zr dS" | tere cs, tt) 
ae aie bE at 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean. 
1g CPSATE OL 3, ee te ee, (re Te | (Prose 6) 
size i 2h Ol 
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So may whatever tempest mars. 


ee — ww | wt | cs (Prose 6) 
VS abe Tas 

2 | — Ww 

Philip, the slighted suitor of old time. 

| $13,1 | 13 13 | 1g ir 2 | Ces ey) 


[tp tor Lar tes holga) 


ABNORMAL VERSE-ACCENTUATION ADOPTED FROM PROSE. 


Tweaks me by the nose, gives me the lie i’ the throat. 
es Whe eer eae ai ete mes Pes PO ye PALE Tar Zur 2 
Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears. 

| | baer) | eee. | ie one ae? ease | 

This (like the previous line) is the easy natural prose reading as well. The 
irregularity is that the first two measures lack two syllables which are com- 
pensated for, the one in the third measure, the other in the fourth. Such irregu- 
larities frequently coincide with normal syllabicity. 

The Covering Law, by the terms of its second part, furnishes an occasion 
to be still more explicit upon the subject of the distinction, as I conceive it, 
between the free rhythm of prose and the largely artificial rhythm of verse. Here 
is a piece of prose, which, though slightly poetic in diction, is, of course, meant 
to be read strictly according to the sense : 

The Chief’s eye flashed, but presently softened it- self, as a film 
Teg tpe, 20 4 |) eNO) a ete nee Leet es N a oe mee 
sheathes the mother eagle’s eye when her soft ‘eaglet breathes. 

| 2 et ene a | TOT | he ee eee ean ac eee 

The rhyme to sheathes, though not obtrusive, might catch a suspicious eye, 
and lead to the discovery that a very slight change suffices to turn the sentence 
into ab ab rhyming verse. It is from Browning, and I give my idea of how he 
means it to be read: 

The Chief’s eye flashed, but present-ly 


TL Th pt binekies sauek sill Sk aot @) 
Softened itself, as sheathes. 
(Tak) ghee tet 
A film the mother eagle’s eye 
Ti 2 Tae i eo he ee’ 
When her soft eaglet breathes. 

2h 19) 12 Ret 1F be 


OES eager 3 


As an example to the student I may repeat the nature of the process by which 
I arrive at the notation. He will observe that neither in number nor in position 


~ 
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do the accents in the two settings agree. Looking to the nature of the verse, 
I first settle that I want four expressed accents for two of the lines, and four 
also for the others, where, the fourth measure being mental, the number of heard 
accents is only three. But as the second line runs into the third, and a silence 
is inadmissible, I am content to suggest the silence by an unusually long quantity. 
Having marked the accents by bars, the student should carry out the following 
instructions, or better ones if he knows any: 


As arsis I occurs nine times, viz. in the pairs, the Chiefs, but pres, etc., let 
him repeat the pairs in succession and decide whether the thovement 
in all of them is identical. If so, that settles the quantity of arsis. 
Not of the second syllable, for a third syllable would be necessary to 
produce a second interval. 


Tap all four syllables softened itself. If the three intervals are equal, that 
shows each of the first three syllables to be 1, and that gives a total of 
3 between the syllicts on soft and self. 


Compare these two taps with those on ftlm the moth. That settles that the 
latter interval is 3, and thus thesis is 2. 


Compare the 3 intervals with those supplied by Chief’s eye flashed, edagle’s 
éye, hér soft ea, edglet breathes. If the intervals are all equal, 3 is the 
quantity in each case. 


Tap thrice to each of the four triads. If the enclosed tap is midway between 
the two enclosing taps, that implies that thesis =arsis = 1. 


Now compare present and mother with soften (always tapping, of course). 
If intervals are equal, each =1. 


Tap thrice to presently and mother ea. If the three taps are equidistant that 
gives I for each mid syllable. 


Tap twice on soft ea and mother ea. If soft= mother, each =2. 


Tap twice on Chief's when her sdft, Chief's eye flashed.. If arsis eye =arsis 
when her, each =14. Ifwhen =her, each =3. Quantities before rests and 
pauses matter little, there being no posterior limitation. The next item 
is a hard one. The measure sheathes a in sheathes a film, 1 produced= 
soft eaglet in soft eaglet breathes supplies the quantity 44, which is quite 
familiar to the English ear. Thus the student will have covered the 
whole ground. If he reads the verse as I do, he will agree with all my 
quantities. Ifat any point he got a different result, he has only to follow 
the same methods to obtain a register of his own reading. Thus he 
and I would be able to compare notes, would each know what the other 
was talking about, and be able to communicate our respective readings 
to all men, present and to come. Scansion conveys nothing of the kind. 
to any human being. 
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The rest of the examples I regard as problems calling for solution. Failing 
that, they may be read as the prose they are, however fine the language or lofty 
the thought. 


But their own hate slew their own soul. 
Ph PEE Ne Oe ae lee ae (Prose 5 or 4) 
| pocegtad reg rai 
rl. Th Th oy Ole ale See 

The first reading is not tetrameter at all, but pure prose with five measures. 
The second is also prose; is it also tolerable as pentameter verse? The third 
is a verse reading, but does not its distortion of the sense pass beyond the 
tolerable ? 

Katharine Tynan’s “‘ The man and thé childrén to sit by my fire”’ is a type 
that is always difficult to force into a tetrameter, because the mechanical placing 
of the five normal accents makes three of them wrong. The four natural accents 
unfit the line to keep company with “‘ Give me a little house for my desire.” 
Children make verse which rhymes but ignores number of accents. Their ear 
for rhythm is still undeveloped. Does the poetess suffer from the same defect ? 
It looks like it, for the third line is the prosy “ And friends to be crowding in to 
our lit hearth.’’ The three lines defy any satisfactory solution, so far as I can 
see. So do most of the following: 


ed 


[ So may whatever tempest mars 
Mid-ocean, spare thee, sacred bark. 


pee ari (4) 
| | i (Prosy 3) 
We were two daughters of one race. 


A | H| |  @) 
EOE #20 atom oe 
| 


rer n| ‘ } (Prosy 4) 
Grand, epic, homicidal. And be you. (5) 
| Metal Mia totale, Sel 
Till the sun drop dead from the signs. Her voice. (Prose 4 for 5) 
When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. (se 2 OMe) 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the melodist. ( , 5 ,, 6) 
Dews, vapours, and the melo- dy of birds. (qe 4s; 5) 
8 Paes ey Pe gr rN ie ae ea oP or ee 


Boys! shrieked the old king, but vain- li- er than a hen. (5) 
| 1% Toy Bh BE lo Piva leis tee biol 
| 34 2 T Peta 2 Tae 
The bosom with long sighs laboured; and meek. 
Qt) Di dheth Tdytsy td Blt aad Oty 
Compare ‘‘ia pyr sp ty ia” / 
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Ends and openings, Noyes’ Drake. 


| Steadily : as a | crimson | torch upheld. 

By | Titan | hands to | heaven. : It was the | first (?) 
Beacon. “’ A | sudden | silence | swept along. 

The | seething | quays, and : in their | midst appeared ™ (?) 
(Ge Draikers oN 


Then the jubilant thunder of his voice 
(?) a Pee ye ay ea th evil, 3 | 
Rolled, buffeting the sea-wind far and nigh. 
ees) | 2-42 sao eq 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine. 


Thy soul made strong for di- vini- ty of duty. 
Peers Tae Tes (required) ! 
The horses yelled ; they clashed their arms; the drums 
| 1 
Beat; merrily blowing shrilled the martial fife. 
EEN [Tye Fag ty a fuel 2); ft aaa te ah Toe tbe 
[Why is beat not in the previous line ?] 


One calls the square round, t’other the round square. (7 for 5) 
(?) To stop song, loosen flower, and leave path: Law Greys.) 
Lies ‘to God, lies to man, every way lies. (Omeerwss) 


Take your own time, Annie, take your own time. 


ie aay inieaciiy sou Het apie) of 


2 


In the following two sets of lines (‘‘ iambic’ and “ trochaic ’’) the accents 
are supplied by the poet himself, but experiment fails to get corroboration or 
mutual agreement. 


As the new thoiights ate into each one’s heart 
And the young 6fficer 6f the Scéts Guards 

All great mén and the rabble, poér and rich 
But would sit with her courteous, calm grace. 


Of high roéfs, thick sméke, and blazing fires 

Throtigh the dark clotid the uneasy sunlight 

Guzzling iced drinks, pampered, bathed, fruft-fed, fanned 
T6 travérse if hé should bé persistent 

Thére her face changed as if she had héard him . 

Fling the doér wide with a jéyful otitcry. 


Scansion is the key to these accents: As the, trochee; new thoughts, 
jiambus; ... And the young, anapaest; ... Guards, acephalous anapaest, etc. 


CHART Ea Vits 


THEORIES OF MODERN VERSE 


CHAPTER VI. was intended to state and elucidate the rhythmical laws at work 
in prose and verse, no matter what theory was held as to the structure of the 
latter. The notations of verse-rhythm supplied in Chapter VII. varied according 
as verse is regarded as constructed and read on one or the other of two opposing 
theories, both of which agree in holding verse to be set to a movement avoided 
in prose, but differ as to whether that movement sometimes involves or never 
involves a violation of the bare sense of the words if these did occur in prose. The 
value of the notation lies in showing which of the two theories is held, and also, 
if the bare prose sense is assumed to be violated, the extent of the violation in 
different metres. Incidentally, for reasons stated, I gave my personal adhesion 
to the violation theory, and indicated by notations the extent to which I carry 
the principle. The present chapter treats of the bearing of the Laws on prosody, 
- so far as this term covers the rhythm of verse, and English prosody is taken as 
fairly representative of the subject at large. 

As modern prosody concerns itself hardly at all with phrasing or with rhythm 
as defined and exemplified in Chapter V. the bearing of the Laws on it virtually 
resolves itself into their bearing on systems of scansion. These belong to four 
great varieties, according as they have regard to quantity only, to accent only, 
to neither, or to both. Only the last can possibly represent the rhythm, for 
accents in the narrow or in the wide sense without intervening intervals are 
unthinkable ; these intervals, unless relatively measurable by the mind, are 
unproducible ; and a succession of accentless quantities, however producible by 
a machine, are, to the human tongue, governed as it is by the human ear, simply 
impossible. Although purely accentual and purely quantitative systems are thus 
ruled out from the very start, it may not be amiss to glance at the principles on 
which these systems proceed, if only to bring out into strong relief the adequacy 
of a system which, in recording the rhythmical facts, treats the intimate com- 
bination of accent and quantity as a unity, pie as the very essence of all regular 
movement in speech as in melody. 
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THE PROSODY OF QUANTITY ONLY. 


According to any merely quantitative system, verse is built up not of measures 
but of feet, the simplest of which receive the names of spondee, iambus, trochee, 
pytrhic, dactyl, anapaest, and amphibrach. Unfortunately, none of these terms 
is so defined in the text-books as to indicate the rhythmical movement so far as 
due to accent or ictus. For example, the term “‘ spondee,”’ which is defined as 
two long syllables, would apply equally well to long, straight, each with a major 
accent ; to wayworn, with major accent on the first, and to waylaid, with major 
accent on the second ; that-is, to three combinations of very different movement. 
And so on. .The best test of similarity or dissimilarity in the movement of two 
phrases is thoroughly to impress on the ear the movement of the one, and then 
apply it to the other. Apply, as described, the movement of waylaid to long, 
straight, and the disparity becomes obvious. Similarly, two phrases so different as 
the way and withered, as in withered leaf, are, by definition, iambuses. A dactylisa 
long and two shorts; a description which applies equally to wine-bibber, ill-fitted, 
and far from fit (as in far from fitted for the toil), but nobody could take syllabic 
combinations so diverse in movement as these three for one and the same thing. 
By definition, butterfly, she never (as in She never told her love) taken slowly, and 
buccaneer, are anapaests, but they are also, in spite of parallelism in the lengths 
of their syllables, combinations of quite different rhythmical movement. Mr. 
Sidney Lanier, though his practice goes right in the teeth of his theory, maintains 
that the office of accent cannot begin till rhythm is established ; that quantity 
is the sole and sufficient basis of rhythm; that, in fact, quantity or duration, 
alike in speech and in music, establishes rhythm. This theory, backed, strange 
’ to say, by Prof. Goodell of Yale, cuts at the very root of the position defended in 
these pages. Let us putittothetest. Here are six quantities: ~ 0. UCUWVL. 
According to Mr. Lanier, these are already rhythmical. But what is the rhythm ? 


” 


RE ern Porn heres PS We on Po Pe 
or Bere (oC or La baa ficsiag SB se ee) Or Pere, Nevins 10} & 
or TS |, or Lv fYCuvL le, or eee lev rl or some- 


thing else? There is no answer. Or take the five quantities — 1 4 — — 
The rhythm: is already there, we are told. Let us select phrases of which the 
syllables are, taken in order, of the required length. Which of the phrases in the 
following list gives ‘‘ the rhythm ”’ ? 


| cetas UR Nee ce ae ty ...  “* Forty,’’ she answered. 
fipeeene! ni | eee | ies ... Now for the false ones. 
Beers. <a |e Seis ie NeCadm.: Paradise Iost.« 

S51} Ree pe (os Me ... Wept bitter salt tears. 

LAST SO eee VE) ek bad ...  That’s véry bad form. 

pee Nic 7), uta ae ... Two butterfly-shaped (flowers). 
[Weeeeeee eo . SESS ens she ... Why was he waylaid ? 


pte, PL is yas, xu] ... Oars with feathered spray. 
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The conclusion is that a mere succession of sound-durations, even when these 
are quantities, is, as rhythm, absolutely meaningless, and that accents and other 
syllicts form, with quantity, an indissoluble unity. If the names of the classical 
feet do not connote any accent, they are, so far as recording Time-movement is 
concerned, quite useless. 

In so far as the ancients were unconsciously influenced by accent, betraying 
this influence in their use of the terms thesis and ictus, they corroborate our 
inferences as to quantitative structure in the simpler cases; but whenever a 
conscious knowledge of the nature and functions of accent, and of the other 
syllicts with their subordinate stresses, was necessary, they break down, and reveal 
their lack of understanding of even the simplest phenomena. And thus it is that 
we modern students have no alternative but to disentangle those principles of 
rhythm that are ultimate and universal, and apply them to the solution of ancient 
problems. The instances in which any attempt at exclusively quantitative 
work for English verse have been made are so rare, and the prosodists concerned 
have done so little of it, and that little so badly, that it is hardly necessary to 
give more than one or two specimens. Mr. Mark Liddell represents the sequence 
of quantities for ‘“‘Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds” by 

Pree ere ret. 

which some imagine to be “ the musical notation,” but which stands only for the 
numbers, 2, 3, 4, 4, $, 2,1, 2, 1,2. From the musical point of view the collection 
of symbols is a wholly irrational one, innocent of thesis and arsis, insusceptible of 
division into measures by accentual bars, and therefore devoid of rhythm. The 
student, even if he happens to be an expert musician, will have to admit his utter 
failure to apply its movement to the words. And little wonder. The true 
rhythm is quite simple and intelligible : 


PIPE IP Cale er 1 ore | F. 


Mr. Liddell has another notation, to represent what he happily enough calls 
wave-groups, consisting of a combination of horizontal, perpendicular, and wavy 
lines ; good as far as it goes, but failing to indicate equality or rationality of 
periods. Needless to add, he stands wholly outside the most elementary of the 
Laws. The merits of his valuable work, like those of several mentioned in these 
pages, lie in quite a different direction. Those of Ruskin, for example. Musicians 
must stare in amazement at his applications of their notation. Look first at one 
example, where he shows himself perverse, indeed, but at least intelligible : 


Ah, the| dreary, | dreary moorland, 
fa Saat a op te ack Aba 
Ah, the] barren, | barren shore ! 


Wide Weir ade al 


Read so, the lines would send any audience into fits of laughter. Nobody ever 
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read like that, assuredly not Ruskin himself. For Common Time with senseless 
breaks substitute triple with smooth delivery ; then compare. 


IPCIPCI Pele eh Pe Iie Pieri 


Here is a second specimen :— 


If she love me— this believe— I will die, ere she shall grieve. 
IFeIPelsPlerireirsler ler 


As this wholly fearful and grotesque assemblage of musical signs—where bars 
have nothing to do with accent, and notes nothing to do with verifiable quantities 
—would baffle the most skilful experts in Time, the student of modest equipment 
may spare himself the effort of trying to reproduce their movement or to compass 
their meaning. Whatever he may think of the accuracy of the following notation, 
he will at all events find it easier :— 


[FEI EOL PEI PTFE IPO Ci Pele 


Ruskin performs still more wonderful and dazzling flights, but the two examples 
given may suffice. He says he has been unable to interest any of his musical 
friends in constructing for him pure music, which should fit verses, note to syllable. 
They were incredulous or disdainful of the propriety of such correspondence. 
They were “ bent unanimously upon establishing a code of abstract sound which 
should be entirely independent of meaning.” The reader will have noticed that 
this volume is liable to the same reproach, for it treats for the most part of pheno- 
mena which could be investigated and recorded by a Chinaman who does not know 
a word of our language, but does understand something of the nature of musical 
rhythm, such as could be beat out in the universal language of the drum, and 
such as constituted, in the practice of the ancients, the essential unity of words, 
music and the dance. Of the laws governing such unity Ruskin was innocent 
as a babe, but evidently he was fascinated by the heads and tails and hooks and 
twists of the musical notation much as a boy is by a new building puzzle. 

Mr. Sidney Lanier and Professor Goodell of Yale are two writers whom their 
own statements as to the non-imperative character of accent would, properly 
speaking, class among the quantitative prosodists now under consideration, but, 
as both, like the ancients, are unconsciously under the influence of accent, it will 
do greater justice to their merits to take them under the last heading as prosodists 
to whom both elements are indispensable to rhythm, and of equal importance. 
And, in any case, they claim, at least, to represent the whole rhythm, 


THE PRosoDy OF ACCENT ONLY. 


As the very first Law implies points of force separated by units of time, and, 
all the subsequent Laws presume the first, it is needless to mention any mere 
accentual system of scansion in such a connection. The Laws have here no 
bearing ; there is nothing to bear upon. But if any system marks the syllabic 

T.S.R. s 
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position of the accents, still more if it differentiates between their force, there 
is this to be said for it that it has undertaken the preliminary step in any valid 
analysis of rhythm. We shall see presently to what extent these conditions are 
met. Meanwhile a very simple test will suffice to show the inadequacy of any 
merely accentual system to represent the nature of speech-movement. To say 
that strangely, mother, wayworn, withered are all accented on the first syllable 
is to tell very little. In any normal context the movement of each is different 
from that of any other. The best test of similarity or dissimilarity in the move- 
ment of two phrases is, as has been said, thoroughly to impress on the ear the 
movement of the one,.and then apply it to the other. An ear not delicate enough 
to perceive a certain difference without such a device may catch it and be 
convinced of its existence if you magnify it to twice the size. Having thus 
realised the demerit of the merely accentual treatment, one may contrast with it 
the adequacy of notations which represent quantity as well : 


A wayworn mother with strangely withered face. 


Erle ket bal panaha liab dite baal 


[Ace ay ape hs fete |e UN | Bed pe 


The insufficient character of accentual systems having been shown by reference 
to fundamental principles, let us now look at the chief ones in some detail. For 
the old quantitative use of the classical feet many substitute the accentual use. 
That is a brief way of saying,—what classical prosodists hardly ever do say,— 
that the classical terms which were used to denote quantity and also connoted 
accent or ictus, came, on the lips of modern prosodists, to be limited to the latter 
function alone. For long syllables in the definitions they substitute accented 
syllables. In this way a spondee has two accents, a trochee’ one on the first 
syllable, an iambus one on the second, and a pyrrhic none at all. Passing over 
the assumption, which is contrary to the facts, that syllables do not vary in length, 
let us examine this notation, of which Prof. Mayor is the most precise and 
voluminous exponent. The feet themselves being insufficient for his purpose, 
he recognizes accents of two degrees of strength, the greater degree marked 2, the 
less 1. Here, then, is a line with his notation :-— 


Upon my se- { cure hour | thy un- | cle stole. 
‘4 2 eo I I 
iambus | pyrrhic | spondee iambus | iambus 


The bars mark feet. But what is a foot ? Evidently it has nothing to do with 
quantity or with equal periodicity, for ‘‘-cure hour” lasts at least twice as long 
as ‘‘ my se-,” nor with accent, for three feet have each one accent, one has two, 
and the other has none. Even on Prof. Mayor’s own system he is astray, for 
‘““-cure”’ is marked with a stronger accent than “ hour,’ which would suggest 
a wrong idea, and is the reverse of the truth. Thus the only correct and intel- 
ligible thing about the accents is their number. But that number, as reposing 
on the assumption of an accentless foot, will seem to most people obtained by 
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means hardly legitimate. If the labourer is worthy of his hire, surely the foot, 
even if it be a humble pyrrhic, is worthy of its accent. The number of accents, 
it so happens, is five. But this number, though correct, is accidental. For 
Prof. Mayor indicates plainly enough in other pentameters that he considers 
the number of accents quite immaterial. Sometimes he assigns four, sometimes 
six, and even seven or eight. For example, this pentameter has seven accents :— 


| “How he | went down,” | said Ga- | reth, ‘“‘as | a false knight,”’ 
2 I 2 I I I I 


But if this is read with the seven accents as marked in 
cr te eh hee aimbenaoc (iL | 

what becomes of the pentameter ? What shall we say of a system which ignores 
quantity altogether, and, with an accentual basis of rhythm, puts into a penta- 
meter seven accents? The question answers itself. Observe that though the 
accent on “knight” is stronger than on “ false,’ Prof. Mayor, as frequently, 
when he does not reverse the accents, makes the two alike. Observe also the 
final foot, which violates his own definition of an anapaest as three syllables 
accented on the third. He is perpetually reduced by his system to shifts of this 
patently artificial kind. The truth is that both lines are equally, but not equally 
bad, pentameters : 


Up-| on my_ se- cure hour thy | uncle | stole. 


Aton ata seh ae eat tained RiBeoh Gokiy fos 
Bl nbigabesder bap 


“ How he went | down,’’ said |Gareth,‘‘asa]| false knight.” 


Pee IP 6 | Pree \éf r 
o | CEES 
rh bb bi bo | 
Mayor’s feet are even more nonsensical than the average, his ideas of relative 
force are peculiar to himself, and he sins at every opportunity not only against 
the. Laws, but against all law. 

Let us turn to a more innocent notation, that of Latham. Here an accented 
syllable is denoted by a, an unaccented syllable by x, and the working feet are 
four, namely, xa, ax, xxa, and axx. The following two lines may be used to put 
this notation to the test in a simple case :— 


His with- | ered cheeks | and tres- | ses gray 
* a x a Hn PVG 


Seemed to | have known| a_bet-} ter day. 
a x x a au a x a 


The notation shows variety only at one point, at the beginning of the second 


‘line, where we have that well-known device, the so-called trochee. This trochee 
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deserves the closest attention. The first thing the student should notice is that 
the eight’ accents occur at equal intervals; the next, that between the final 
accented syllable ‘‘ gray” and the initial accented syllable ‘‘ seemed ”’ the usual 
unaccented syllable is lacking—that, in fact, there is to hearing a blank space, 
a space which could be filled up by the word “ they” without affecting in the 
smallest degree the duration of any other syllable or of the whole. A glance at 
the notation shows that if this is a fact to the ear it has no counterpart in the 
representation of the feet. These might be amended thus :— 


| AG” lee aha Al aH A lant ae} 
which, following musical notation, would be better written 
Web Whee e ME Se os A a eae ||) ress 


and here, if we could accept ax as representing two combinations so dissimilar as 
“known a” and “ better,’ we have the basis of a simple scansion suitable for 
children—giving, indeed, little indication of quantity, but at least suggesting 
true ideas about equal periodicity. Prosodists, however, shun this simple way 
of bringing sound and notation into harmony. They look with suspicion on a 
syllable standing by itself, or filling an entire foot, and they will resort to any 
device, however irrational, to escape such a dilemma. Contrast, again, all this 
confusion with the accuracy of a notation, which shows the trochaic beginning 
to be what it really is, part of an ordinary trisyllabic triple measure, and recog- 
nizes accent and quantity as a unity of which the constituents can be distinguished, 
but not separated without destruction to both :— 


His withered cheeks and | _ tresses gray 
C pr f Pisce ruling sida vi 
Seemed to have} known a better day. 


+) ot bag oodeatig Pele Cer br 


The next accentual notation to be considered is the invention of Mr. J. W. 
Blake, the author of a book on ‘‘ Rhythm”’ published anonymously in 1888. Mr. 
Blake has a theory of ‘‘ monopressures,’”’ according to which not more than two 
unaccented syllables can come together at all, and when they do, the first goes with 
the previous accented syllable as the tapering off of its “‘ pressure,” and the second 
similarly, along with the next accent, to the “ pressure”’ of which it leads up. 
The notation consists of the four elements | _it . L, where the horizontal lines 
represent unaccented syllables and the perpendiculars accented syllables. This 
system will bear even less investigation than the last. Numberless phrases of 
the type “in a moment,” “‘ necessary,”’ supply two or more unaccented syllables 
leading up to or down from an accented one. These are direct contraventions of 
Blake’s ‘‘ Monopressure’”’ elements; yet they exist. Monopressures, however, 
also exist, and ‘‘in a moment” is one, to which may be annexed as a second 
“ there was a muttering,’ demanding, as an extension of the notaticn, 
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Take a more complex case, with the author’s notation :— 


Surely there is a vein for the silver, hrf ch mg ag 
and a place for the gold where they fine it. PEE ees ee 


Now, if we construct in accordance with his principles the notation for ‘‘ Jonathan 
answered Saul,” we obtain t_ _i_i, that is, the same notation as for “ Surely 
there is a vein.” But the rhythms of the two are palpably different, as will even 
more strongly appear if the one is read with the rhythm of the other. In other 
words, the notation fails to express radical differences of rhythm. Not so the 
musical notation :— 


Surely there is a vein, | pee” | Pare | eee 3 
Jonathan answered Saul, | a” miss | ar | Mg | 


Not only does the “ pressures’”’ notation lend, as I have shown, to the wooden 
and commonplace, but it is false to the relative pressures imparted by a good 
reader. Six of these, not eleven, are chief. They are those of sure, vein, sil, 
place, gold, fine. So that six monopressures are the full number, and those who 
understand the structure of the musical measures know two more grades of accent 
before we get down to the lowest unaccented syllables. The genuine mono- 
pressures really belong to phrasing, the chief laws for which are laid down in 
Chapter V. A rhythmical notation is the panacea for all the diseases of scansion 
by accent only. ‘ 

We now come to a writer who began by noting both accent and what he called 
“ quantity,” but had nothing to do with measuring. To this path he held as 
long as his staying power permitted, but finding it only led him over “ ignes 
suppositos cineri doloso,” he has recently decided on a shift to what he regards 
as safer ground. The prosodist referred to is Mr. Bridges, now the Poet Laureate, 
and probably the best authority on the prosody of Milton. In the first edition 
of his book on that. subject we find his first state, in the recent edition his 
second, and we now await a third and last state which shall not be worse than 
the first. Going back to his earliest utterances we come upon this treatment of 
a hexameter : 


And théy réde sléwly along through the wodds convérsing togéther. 


It is impossible to gather from this notation how the line is read. We know 
Mr. Bridges does not read it as prose, for that would involve one more accent— 
viz. on through, which is at least as strong as Jong—and also the transference of 
the accent from and to rode. Plainly also the initial “longs” exclude the three 
possible readings : é 

Sede 8 uta dob thigyd pishiak hittow de yk s 

rt | 1% 1% 

Lik y tier 
Beyond negative statements we cannot go. His notation fails to convey his 
reading. And it was bound to do so, for even if he had succeeded in perceiving 
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that there are eight or nine long syllables, not four, he has not supplied the real 
quantity of a single syllable. In short, his ideas of quantity and rhythm are of 
the most elementary and erroneous kind, the former circling round the dictionary 
use of the familiar signs for “long ’”’ and “ short” vowels, and the latter raising 
a mere question of whether accented syllables precede or follow the other sort. 
Thus it is that he can permit himself the self-contradictory concoctions in English 
which he puts forth as reproducing the dactyls and spondees of classical hexa- 
meters. But what shall we say about his ideas of accent? Speaking of those 
simple and useful terms visting and falling he says: ‘‘ The terms depend on the 
tendency of an accented syllable to be spoken at a higher pitch [!] than an 
unaccented syllable.” That tendency whether absent or present is, as we now 
know, quite irrelevant. Then Mr. Bridges flounders deeper. ‘‘ The word stress 
was, in my opinion, preferable to accent [?] for my purpose, because, though it 
includes acute [!] and other [!] accent, it does not necessarily imply them.” After 
that the deluge. “It is a wider term and may include all forms [!] of accent 
that distinguish all the stronger syllables.’’. Needless to say, neither term, under 
these circumstances, is of the slightest use in acquiring any intelligible conception 
of the nature of rhythm. That either should be of use for any other purpose is 
not a credible proposition. To touch lower depths seems impossible, yet Mr. 
Bridges does it in that quintessence of error and nonsense, his definition of the 
classical iambus. “A Greek or Latin iambus is a foot -of two syllables, the first 
of which is always [!] short and the second always long [?], while the accent is 
as often on the first [!] as on the second.” No suspicion that what is wine at 
the beginning of the sentence is, at the end, turned into water! Not a scrap of 
a definition of short or long, or ictus, or arsis, or thesis, or anything else belonging 
to the matter in hand! No inkling that the rhythm, the whole rhythm, can be 
performed in whispered speech, or tapped so as to be heard or felt or merely seen ! 
A man, even were he not of a fearful heart, might well stagger in the attempt 
to disentangle all the pregnancy of that simple little definition of an iambus, and 
the deadly blow that by implication it inflicts on all the other classical feet. 
Bridges is addicted to the term “inverted rhythm.” It is easy to locate the 
phenomenon to which he refers, but no expression could be more inaccurate. 
Here is a phrase containing an example of his “ inverted rhythm ”’ : 


sl Iese! ribet seek tuples 


There is, of course, no “inverted rhythm” about it. It is a steady progression 
from arsis to thesis from beginning to end. Only, t_, in its last third, consists 
of arsis in a latent form, and, in the last complete measure, which is of the equal 
genus, thesis =14=arsis. But Bridges has no use for arsis or thesis, or for the 
equal and double genera of the ancients, which correspond, in a more fundamental 
sense, to the Common and triple of to-day. 

To stop here would, of course, be unjust to Mr. Bridges. It is true his new 
edition of Multon’s Prosody still makes havoc of quantity at the one or two points 
where he touches on it. But he now eliminates it altogether by a very simple 
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expedient. He boldly declares that English prosody is no more concerned with 
quantities than classical prosody with accents; and that neither concerns itself 
with rhythm. Yet he insists very rightly and very strongly indeed on the 
presence and absolute necessity of this complex ingredient as a primal factor in the 
beauty of verse. His new attitude deserves more than a passing notice. It looks 
plausible: let us seeifit is quitesound. In the first place his remarks on quantity 
preliminary to casting out that element are hardly calculated to inspire his readers 
with confidence in him as an authority in the rest of the field. A wrong done 
to one element may be premonitory of injury outside its own apparent range. 
The infant may even be thrown out with the bath-water. Meantime it will be 
easy to show that the bath, as conceived by Bridges, isa leaky one. He cautions 
the schools against mispronunciation of words like reryppevos. Not only do 
they accent such a word as in Latin with the stress on the antepenultimate, but 
they follow English usage and make vyp a short instead of a long syllable. Their 
quantities and rhythm, in short, are 1 | 0 WY. This is the rhythm they 
“are expensively trained’ to substitute for ““. _ | WV.” And it is just 
here that Bridges himself goes all astray. For his models for the correct rhythm 
are scientific, apostolic, etc., words of which the true rhythm to an uncorrupted 
earis  — | ~ wu. It is easy to guess where Bridges gets his long. He sees 
ent and ost, he knows his Greek and Latin rules, he imposes these on his own 
language, he does not listen, and he has no reason to apply the test of tapping. 
One can perceive that Bridges in eliminating rhythm was guided by a sure 
instinct. Had he elected to do otherwise he would have been wrong all the time. 
The ground is now clear to show the bearing of his preliminary error. He hears 
no subordinate accent on the first syllable of sctentific, dpostolic, etc., and there- 
fore only two and three accents where there are five, as in 


I do re- member an a- pothe- cary. 
And treasure insomecru-ci- ble of gold. 


Now, these are two lines of blank verse, and thus he is driven by his defective 
perception of both quantity and accent to the rule that a line of blank verse may 
contain any number of accents up to five. Why he stops there is not apparent, 
for consistency should lead him, on the same principles, on to eight, or even ten 
in an extreme case of enumeration. Here we enter upon a large and disputed 
question, viz., with what number of accents and what consequent rhythms 
English verse, and specially blank verse, is intended to be read. My own con- 
viction, as the reader knows, is that blank verse is meant to be treated as 
pentameters, that this involves the reckoning of weak accents, a principle which 
in turn is bound up with quantity in a way to be investigated towards the close 
of the present chapter. Meantime let it be said that Bridges in cutting out 
quantity debarred himself from perceiving a fundamental law that governs the 
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accentual structure of English verse, in common with that of the Northern 
European languages in general. 


THE PROSODY THAT IGNORES BOTH ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 


Certain prosodists,. devotees of the foot or of what they vaguely call equal 
periodicity, without defining either period or foot, treat both as things independent 
of either accent or quantity, and are therefore, of course, ignorant of the most 
elementary Laws of Chapter VI. That does not prevent their being regarded as 
our leading authorities. What it does prevent, and that effectually, is all pos- 
sibility of communicating to others how they intend a single line of verse to be 
read. One reads verse “ scanningly ’’—a gift to be declined with thanks, what- 
ever it may mean. Another fits the syllables of actual verse into equal time-spaces, 
which, having neither beginning, middle nor end, have also no existence. For 
anything they reveal, both might apply their procedure to the columns of the 
daily newspaper. They throw interesting side-lights on points relating to the 
larger subject of prosody, but, as our business lies with rhythm, we must resist 
the temptation to follow them where they are most at home, and take them where 
it so happens that they are quite beyond their depth. It is not going too far to 
say that were every sentence containing a technical term such as accent, or duple, 
removed from their books, these would be notably enhanced in value. It would 
be easy but tedious to prove this in detail. But proof is unnecessary ; to lift 
the veil from one typical corner is to reveal the whole. Normal verse is char- 
acterised by one as duple, and the time-structure and ipa of the Heroic 
line is given in the form |_+|—~+|—~+|— + |— |, the point 
being that the symbols must be of equal length. Probably what is meant is 
that the sounds represented by the symbols are equal, and so the sums of the 
pairs, the periods, are equal also. A person of studious turn and simple mind 
able to perform this movement, and apply it to a hundred random lines, such as 
“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,’”’ would be rather nonplussed at finding 
that not one of these typical lines answered to the movement asserted to be 
normal ; not only so, but that not one of his hundred lines was represented by an 
analysis. Supposing the student to have anticipated something quite different, 
an analysis of, say, a hundred lines, leading to a generalisation in the shape of a 
line of normal type, would his expectation have been unreasonable or unscientific ? 
Such a method, by its nature, is supposed to be applicable to the whole circle of 
the sciences. Why should rhythm and prosody, from this point of view, stand 
in a category by itself outside all the rest ? This question is one our prosodist 
never puts and never answers. His plea is that the equal periods and time-spaces 
are only mental, and not necessarily filled up. This sounds plausible till you 
try to see what it means in practice. One wonders, a priori, how the natural 
breaks in a line of verse could possibly be mechanically fitted to these miraculous 
spaces. Where do the syllables begin relatively to the first space? And how 
do you know when a space has begun, if there is nothing to mark the point ? 
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Strangely enough, he anticipates no question a thinking person is bound to ask. 
We must shift as we can. Apply the rhythm of 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
Ieee tee | zante | 2 Le Lee ee 


to the alleged scheme of empty spaces. Beginning the two together we obtain 


/ 4 
Zee ee ae a leo ee 2a |e 
a Tia 4 PET 
Tot Leto tewie De) |e kaze eda |e '2  Tenethe led 


But this destroys every accent in the line except that on pfavi. All the rest have 
succumbed in collision with those of the time-spaces. Besides, we see that whilst 
“The curfew ’’ is finished, the time-spaces are still forging full speed ahead ! 
What is to be done about these ? Will they stop till the train comes up? And 
can time-spaces ever stop at all? And why should they need to stop, seeing that 
the train has been the earlier to reach its destination ? Should a second train 
“The lowing...” start and fill up the remaining 2} spaces? How then 
could it be maintained that the ten spaces cover just one line, when they hold a 
third more ? And so on for ever in a series of foolish questions any person, learned 
or simple, might have anticipated. Try another method of fitting, which avoids 
loss of accents by collision. Let these coincide with those of the time-spaces : 

BANTER peas Nis hea NR a 

Ne Sad as Maas: Re il Se SB 


” 


Here the time-spaces and “‘ The curfew ”’ start and end together. But at what 
a cost! The continuity is replaced by the resurrection of Ruskin’s mad rests 
of the “dreary moorland” and “ barren shore,’’—all five of them—to eke out 
the desert spaces. The line was naturally triple; now it is Common. Before 
trafficking with the time-spaces the line had what it now lacks, commonsense. 
Can the great mass of English poetry be trusted to the tenderness of these 
propagandists of the empty spaces? But we are too gentle with this fancy-spun 
theory. For we have left out of consideration his accents. We wonder how they 
get there at all, seeing that his theory renounces them and all their works for any 
purpose except that of “illumination’”’? And what are these superfluous 
accents? Heavier stress, lighter stress, higher pitch, lower pitch, greater length, 
less length, etc., etc., in endless permutations and combinations! Now if the 
quantities were intact before this terrific ‘“‘accentual’’ bombardment, in 
what condition are they after it? And in what condition is the student 
whose commonsense has been outraged by this drum-fire of the deadliest 
nonsense ? 

But perhaps all this is unmerited distortion due to an unsympathetic mirror. 
Let us turn to a friendlier one. This new prosodist has probably been ploughing 
with a heifer not his own. He writes: ‘“‘ The sounds of verse have constantly to 
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effect a compromise between the typical rhythm to which they are set and the 
irregular stress and time-variations of human speech.” He knows three things : 


(x) Prose rhythm with its irregular accents and syllabic variations. 
(2) Typical verse-rhythm. 
(3) A nameless compromise between the two. 


But he gives no example of prose rhythm, no specimen of typical verse-rhythm, 
and no clue to the compromise. One does not know how to class a prosodist 
whose conceptions are so unrelated. Elsewhere he speaks of “two streams of 
sound, one the absolute rhythm never actually found in the real sounds, its 
equal time-intervals moving. in infinitely perfect progression.” Here, again, 
unanswered questions hold the field. Where does a time-interval begin? What 
is its duration? How is their internal structure related to arsis and thesis ? 
Why do they never take a rest? If the absolute rhythm really exists even in 
the mind, why are we not supplied with its notation ? Above all, why are these 
and a hundred other questions not anticipated ? Only one theory of the origin 
of these time-spaces is possible ; they are born of an exuberant fancy playing on 
things extra-terrestrial. Perhaps one day the prosodists under review will hear 
in human speech the blows that tell them how many syllables are contained in a 
fragment of a language of which they know nothing, and thence be led to the 
discovery that intervals do exist between those blows, and are worthy of some 
little attention. That ‘streams of sound” are not independent of accent has 
been already seen in Chapter V. 

Returning from this interlude to the prime mover of the mischief, let us 
examine a little more closely his idea of Time. It seems that the line: 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 


would be duple but for the presence of the and which reveals the whole to be 
triple. That is droll! Ifa musician hearing a piece begin with four equal con- 
tinuous tones were asked whether the Time were duple or triple, he would 
naturally admit his inability to tell, and invite the performer to continue. If 
in the succeeding bars the longs were resolved into | f § | and | £.% | he 
would infer original | f+ |, that is triple, whereas if each were replaced by 
| € & | he would at once recognise the original Time as duple. But there is 
nothing analogous to this in the copulative-conjunction theory. In the phrase 
“The sun, the moon,” the resolution decisive of duple or triple is already present. 
As the word the begins not midway between the syllicts of sandwiching words, 
but exactly two-thirds of the way on, the Time is fixed and known as triple, before 
the and is reached at all, and the and is irrelevant. The difference is simply the 
difference between triple | f @ | and dupletic | ®* Ei? | the notation with 
and without and being : 


eirelreireircir eg ie 


28@@ 


= 
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But the and is a traitor, for it now turns out that by a strange irony the measure 
he relied on to. show the whole to be triple is itself dupletic. In brief, technical 
terms such as duple—and consequently quadruple—and triple, tell the prosodist 
nothing that is even tinged with sense or reason. It is really only the syllabicity 
of the rhythms that catches his ear. The same ignorance of Time appears in an 
intensified form in a writer who thinks three syllables necessary to a triple 
measure! Dr. Guest was no better in his History of English Rhythms. In his view 
Common Measure arises when every second syllable, Triple Measure when every 
third syllable, is accented ; a view, however, that excludes him from the no-accent- 
no-quantity school now under consideration. 

All the prosodists of this up-to-date band of brothers would probably agree 


(I) in regarding as triple the Common Time example : 


Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb; 


Bo ENA RM Rap GbitaBe Capoten x fe oporf? 


(2) in writing  ~ ~ 57 times in succession as the notation for 18 lines 
from Shelley, quite regardless of changes of rhythm such as 


In the depths of the purple sea; 
$211 j%«@tlwmul 2 
“equal periods ”’ (!) 


c 


(3) in marking as 
| By | came | a black |- bird... 
when the true notation shows the blows on By, came, black, to, be equidistant : 


By came a_ black- 
ee Mae eae 


and therefore By=2, came=1}4, a black=22, a droll sort of equal period ! 


It is easy to see that when a Time or a quantity is correct it is by a fluke, and | 
it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise, looking to the ignorance of even the 
most elementary of the laws of rhythm on the part of what is, nevertheless, the 
most powerful prosodical group of the time. It may be instructive to dwell a 
little more on the prosody of another of its representatives, who has a special 
complexion of his own. ; 

This prosodist employs what he calls the historical method, and, in doing so, 
exposes himself to serious, if not fatal, criticism on grounds which may frequently 
be observed to be urgeable against that method when wrongly applied. The 
historical method can never, for example, teach analysis, and, on the other hand, 
without some knowledge of the nature of a thing, such as the analysis of it supplies, 
the historical method is worse than vanity. It seems to be specially at fault 
when the subject-matter is rhythm or scansion, to which the analytical method 
has never been so applied as to yield authentic results. Prosody includes, as 
one of its many divisions, the important one of the rhythmical structure of 
verse ; that is, it seeks to account to the reason for the various characteristic 
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movements, by which, apart from meaning, diction and phonetic constitution, 
the syllables of verse make their appeal to the ear. It is this region, the region 
of rhythm, that our historical prosodist, though in some weighty matters beyond 
my criticism, weaves over with new labyrinths of error, and, of course, it is with 
this region mainly that I am dealing. 

If we wish to understand rhythm we must study existing rhythms which we 
can actually hear; and, if we wish to vivify old or ancient accounts of dead 
rhythms, we must study living rhythm. That seems reasonable. To do other- 
wise is like investigating the history of religion before studying or understanding 
something of the spiritual side of man’s nature. Analysis of the rhythm of the 
past must, at best, proceed on the unproved assumption that we read the ancient 
as the ancients did. Any assurance we can have of doing so must be based on 
two great sets of facts: first, the rhythms we hear and can produce; second, 
the selection of these indicated by the stray remarks of such of the ancient 
grammarians as were not manifestly outside the whole subject. Meantime we are 
ignorant of both these sets of facts. This is not his way of viewing things. He 
assumes on our part an intuitive knowledge of the principles and nature of rhythm 
at any time and at all times without fitness and without study. He feels no neces- 
sity to tell his readers in what sense he uses the terms accent, quantity, rhythm, 
foot, iambus, trochee, and others of like kind. He adverts to procedure of this kind 
only to speak of it with disdain. He plunges im medias ves in complete panoply of 
undefined technical terms. The result is he has nothing to say about rhythm 
and scansion that is intelligible to other minds. He uses the two symbols T, —, 
in a way peculiar to himself, and to that way he gives no clue. All we know is 
that he speaks as if they had something to do with a mongrel cross between accent 
and quantity and possibly other elements. At any rate his readers may find 
on a single page ten instances of which hither, sorrow, winds, tempésts are specimens. 
The nature of his ideas of accent and quantity might be focussed in a single 


example. For what others would write the oppréssor’s wrong he gives the 
oppréssor’s wrong, 1.e. pressor’s with no accent and two false quantities. It is 
only fair to him to say that he regards all talk about accent and quantity as “a 
previous question.” Unfortunately, this makes of rhythm, and even of scansion, 
previous questions. On the other hand, he can tell us, and he does tell us, with 
wonderful picturesqueness of phrase and vocabulary, and astounding richness of 
allusion, the subjective effects of various presumable but unknown rhythms on 
his own mind. We hear of feet and fingering, checking and valuing, cadence and 
modulation, and many another technical term, old or new, all vaguely testifying 
to some variety of sensitiveness, but conveying nothing tangible to the ordinary 
intelligence. It is especially in his treatment of scansion and the foot that he is 
puzzling to more positive minds. Having defined neither accent nor quantity it 
is, of course, impossible for him to define foot or any of the foot-names. But, 
by collecting actual instances of what he calls feet and their varieties, we have 
at least something to work upon. We thus discover that it is neither the presence 
nor the absence of a short syllable, or of a long syllable, that is essential to a foot, 
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but that, apart from monosyllabic feet, one indispensable thing is the presence 
of an accented syllable strong or weak. Everything he calls by the name of 
trochee, iambus, spondee, dactyl, anapaest, amphibrach, contains an accent, 
ey ON , ev. From 
which we see that his spondee alone has something to do with quantity and nothing 
to do with accent, being indeed a case of cross-classification, since it is either 
a trochee or an iambus of a particular kind. A common and well-known notation 
for his feet is therefore |ax|,|xa||axx|,|xxa|,|xax|, the 
very notation which, next to the musical, he dislikes most. 
These being his feet we naturally wish to know on what principle he settles 
the grouping in the various lines that present themselves. 
To take two of the very simplest cases, he divides thus: 


/ ie / 4 
RE ener) PII ONAN A MOT OLEAN Rs a ae ONY ft 


| Methought | I heard | a hol- | low sound | 
| Then me- | thought I | heard a | hollow | whisper | 


and appeals to the ear for his justification. It is obviously not the ear for the 
sense. Is it the ear for sound-connection ? Probably nine persons out of ten 
asked to divide these lines according to sound-connection would give these 
divisions : 

| Methought | I heard | a hollow | sound 

Then | methought | I heard | a hollow | whisper. | 


But an anterior question arises. Why divide at all? The two lines are unities 
unbroken by pause, their accentual structure being, respectively, xaxaxaxa and 
axaxaxaxax. To the stock of information contained in these notations, division 
into twos adds nothing not already there. It only enables us to see more 
rapidly, on paper, the number and order of the accents. In any case, if he would 


_ tell us what a foot is, we could divide lines into feet for ourselves. He says he 


believes in isochronism. Of feet, that must be, since these are his only groups. 
In default of examples of his own, take these two possible openings of iambic 
lines : 
Down ina vale... 
v4 EEE 2 


Paradise lost .. . 
PES 2 2 


, 


It is easy to determine that the trochee “‘ Down in” measures 3, the trochee 
“Para’’ measures 2 and the iambus “-dise lost”’ 4. Wherever isochrony may 
be, it is plainly not there ; one can hear that Para is much shorter than the next 
two syllables. Bad as this is, worse can easily be found. For example: 


| Hea- | vily hangs | the ti- | ger lily. 


It requires some courage to stand up for the isochrony of these “feet.” The 
rhythm of the line is 

Heavily hangs the tiger- lily, 

(Perea sees St MET 
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in which genuine isochronism appears in the easily-tested fact that the accents 
are uniformly three units apart. Thus Hea measures 1, while vily hangs measures 
4. Combining this result. with the previous one we arrive at the brilliant dis- 
covery that I, 2, 3 and 4 are equal. Prosodists are a people of stout heart, but 
how many could be found bold enough to assert that 1 is ‘‘ approximately equal” 
to 4? The prosodist himself, of course, does not say so specifically. No, 
but he leaves it to be inferred. His last stronghold seems to be the doctrine or 
theory of ‘“ equivalence’ and “ foot-substitution.’’ Equivalence in what way ? 
He never tells us. Evidently not of duration, though equivalence is ‘‘ metrical.” 
But assuming “ metrical”? to have nothing to do with measuring, assuming 
“metrical equivalence’ to mean merely equivalence for verse purposes, so that 
one foot may be substituted for another, will the facts bear the interpretation ? 
Let us try. Suppose these to be iambic openings with the prosodist’s ‘ equi- 


valent feet ’”’: 
*Tis well | to reign. 


Better | to reign. 
*Tis bet- | ter to reign. 


A little examination will show these divisions to the eye to be meaningless to the 
ear. The ear tells us that for well of the first example is substituted beftey in 
the third, and that in the second the place of ’T7s is simply not filled up. If, 
therefore, the first consists of two typical iambuses, the correct division of the 
other two, from the point of view of metrical equivalence, is surely: 


Better | to reign. 
*Tis better | to reign. 


Thus to reign, identical to the ear in all three, is shown in the notation with 
corresponding identity to the eye. That there is even a -plausible correctness 
in the feet is due to the smallness of the scale. But extend the scale, and the error 
will become palpable enough. In 


*Twere as well | to resign, 
Constantly | to resign, 


‘ 


the anapaest ’T'were as well is replaced by the “ equivalent ’’ dactyl Constantly, 
but everybody knows that the resultant two-foot movement does not once occur 
in the whole body of English verse. In no real sense, therefore, can an iambus 
be replaced by a trochee, any more than an anapaest by a dactyl. What is more, 
in no strict sense can any foot be replaced by a different one. It is not true, 
for example, that a measured iambus can be replaced by an anapaest, or even 
by an iambus of different quantities.. 
When Guest marks accents with bars thus : 


| When the | British | Warrior | Queen, 
_ and somebody else shows the feet as in 
When | the Bri- | tish War- | rior Queen, 
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a third prosodist pronounces the two irreconcilably different. One wonders why. 
Does dividing, on paper, nine syllables into pairs change the positions of the 
accents? If not, what is changed? He omits to say. That the two foot- 
prosodists should read the line in precisely the same way counts, in his eyes, for 
nothing. He would not dream of asking for what purpose another writer uses 
the perpendicular bar, or what is his definition of a foot. The views of a 
prosodist who neither asks nor gives definitions of technical terms and signs can 
have no validity in relation to accent, quantity, long and short syllables, ictus, 
thesis, arsis, equivalence, or any other elements that enter into rhythm, or even 
into scansion and feet. . 


THE PROSODY THAT RECOGNISES BOTH QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 


The only rhythmists who attempt to express both accent and quantity use 
for that purpose, as far as appears, the symbols of music. The best known of 
them are Joshua Steele and his immediate disciples, who seem to have understood 
the principles of musical rhythm better than any of their successors ; Ruskin, 
whose quantities are merely decorative and whose accents are ignored by his 
measures, has already been classed as appropriately as seemed possible. Sidney 
Lanier and Professor Goodell, seriously at fault in their theory which disowns 
the necessity of accent, are yet discussed under the present heading because, in 
spite of their disclaimer, their work is not independent of that element ; they do 
supply or imply both accents and quantities. Joshua Steele’s work is largely 
vitiated by its sophisticated readings, its lack of pauses, its multiplicity of rests 
used theoretically to fill up imaginary measures, and its proof of irresponsiveness 
to variety of metre. But he knows more about the Laws than any of the modern 
prosodists. So do his disciples Thelwall, Odell and Chapman. It was their 
reading of verse or prose that was at fault, not their interpretation of rhythmical 
symbols. Chapman’s reading of ‘‘ The way was long, the wind was cold”’ was 
Gif ei] f° 1:6 | ff. which persons now old may remember having 
heard in their youth in the unctionful reading of the pulpit, but which is now 
obsolete. 

After Chapman the notation has a long rest. Then once more we reach a real 
enquirer who hears equal periods and triple Time, not in prose perhaps, but in 
most English verse. This is Sidney Lanier, whose idea that quantity is the sole 
and sufficient basis. of rhythm has already been shown to be untenable. His 
error here is fundamental. His “ primary,” or merely-quantity rhythm is not 
pre-existent, as he supposes; it and his secondary or accentual rhythm are 
co-existent all along. No unaccentual rhythm exists in any language. It is 
_ absolutely untrue that the office of accent cannot begin till rhythm is established. 
It is precisely the accents and other syllicts of varying force that constitute the 
events of rhythm, and if these are not present objectively it is easy to prove that 
the mind supplies them. Lanier’s statement that no one has ever thought of 
_Teferring rhythm in music to any other principle than the exact time relations 
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among its sounds and silences is not correct, but even if it were it would only 
prove that everybody had grossly blundered. Of blows as the material of rhythm 
Lanier, like all the rest of the quantitive school, is ignorant. It is strange, how- 
ever, that the true nature of so simple a phenomenon as the so-called initial 
trochee should have escaped him. He was not only a poet himself,—though that 
was not necessarily in his favour by any means—but he is said to have been an 
accomplished musician. Yet here is his treatment of iambic ‘‘ Who would believe 


Pe ratp arate 


where, according to his system of barring, the crotchets immediately preceding 
the bars carry the natural accents, and “who” has a special abnormal accent 
to itself, presumably shifted one syllable from the normal position. He explains 
—very infelicitously—that | f f | means two equal sounds in the time of 
|66¢ |, so that each=rx}. In this way he gets his initial trochee, and by 
other tricks his iambuses, each =3, a result which, outside the realm of fancy, 
has no existence and is in direct contradiction to the earlier Laws on the function 
of accent. According to these Laws, when equal periods do occur they are 
measured from accent to accent. Following this conception the reader can 
easily verify for himself by tapping the accents of the given phrase, repeated again 
and again without dislocation, that the period who would be= the period lieve me, 
so that if the one measures 3, so also does the other. But with Lanier Who would 
be=14+14+1=33, and lieve me=2+1=3. Thus his notation is false to the 
facts actually heard, and, as it depended not on listening but on gratuitous theory 
as to the equality of feet, it is his theory that at bottom is wrong. There is no 
mystery about the rhythm. It is one of the commonest, viz. : 


IC EE IEE | 
Examples of the second measure appear dotted all over these chapters. The 
first is equally common. It represents the italicised words in Tennyson’s “ And 
I would that my tongue could utter,’ and in Browning’s “ Kentish Sir Byng.” 
The empty space immediately before, whether filled or not, makes no difference 
whatever to the measure-structure. When this is realised, the ‘‘ initial trochee ”’ 
will be seen taking its departure in a numerous company. 

Lanier having put a trochee where, properly speaking, there is none, next 
proceeds to miss one where it frequently is, namely, at the end of pentameters. 
For the italicized parts of the phrases, “ over the waters,” “‘ midnight dreary,” 
when they occur in a certain type of verse, he writes, incorrectly, | ? 9 |, but 
for the identical thing in “that is the question,” “‘ outrageous fortune,” ‘‘ cannot 
climb it,” he writes |%* %, which is worse. And why? Because he has a 
theory that, saving in the presence of run-on lines, there must be, at the close of 
a pentameter, room for a “ rest.’’ He has not thought of the ‘‘ pause” and its 
application, not at the ends of lines alone, but at any point whatever where the 
sense calls for it. To a musical ear there is no breach of metre involved in a 
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suspension of undefined duration. Though there are no fewer than five “ pauses ”’ 
in “ To die, to sleep; To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub,” this 


PIPE IPC IOI Pe leer ire le 


It is also from failure to notice this that Lanier gets embarrassed in his treatment 
of “‘ Was’t a friend’s part.’’ In order to get room for a “‘rest’”’ after “ part,” 
he assigns this phrase three feet, thus of set purpose turning a pentameter into a 
hexameter. The natural reading, |? ~ | 7%, saves the pentameter, yet 
violates no recognised principle. Lanier gives, for friend’s part, P &, which 
will hardly bear investigation, for part is a word that requires time for its utter- 
ance ; it is hardly possible under any circumstances to compress it into the time 
of, e.g. the ly in “‘ friendly ’’—that is, into the time of the normal unit,?. But 
even if you could do so the procedure would be irrelevant, for the only difference 
a long or a short final syllable makes in the final measure is shown in | $76 |, 
€ 2 |, which are essentially the same rhythm and, as the Romans and Greeks 
knew, practically identical. In rhythmical analysis, theorising, as against listen- 
ing and testing, is a dangerous policy. 

If Lanier’s beginnings and endings are so often insecure, his representations 
of internal rhythm occasionally lag behind the facts. The form | ? f |, though 
he has frequent opportunities of using it, does not occur in his book. “‘ These 
excuses, | { (| ( f |, is to him the same as “ Who'excuses?” | (2% | 026 |. 
He makes no distinction between 


rag Gia ¢ pany pane 
Ronvardeailed bin? 204 ieather™ | called hint 
cannot | climb it dare not | climb it 


Of the range of quantities in the respective Law, he really knows only 1, 2 
and 3. Of 2, 14, 2} he knows nothing. Although he has 4 he uses it wrongly in 
every instance. As for 14 and 3, he uses them only once. Of quite common 
measures, other than those already mentioned, he has heard none of the duple 
or tripletic variety, none either of the dupletic variety. The following analyses, 
his next the words, my own just below, show the large extent to which his 
rhythmical ideas are honeycombed with error : 


Once up- on a midnight dreary. 


ot a a Ba ab 
CEIOCI EF IEE’ 


On thy Gale grey BONES O oe ... Half a league onward. 
ile bi arpa oh Cves 8 aa S at Seee 
el Otb Loe lf | eter [676 | 


Tt 
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That the question... This my mean tanks, 
fae Oa Des Ghee 
[6 Fee 1b7e | Haast ai bed 


The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Mae stealing i is as 
FIFE Ib PibtC 1 bPe ere 


In maiden medi- ta- tion, fancy free. 
Led dit de bbe taleir 
PICCIC CIE CA Pf ele 


The mistress which I serve quickens what’s dead. 


A “A Pm et IN A 
Prien Cleriebe el & fF 
PIC*e le tei Pf le fr PIP 
Who would be- lieve me? O perilous mouths. 
A A A 
Bet BAH MTOR a ROE nen 
Oe ee Ce a) eile hi 
’Tis the middle of night by the cas- tle clock. 
is A fA er A 
PE CICE CIB B PID Ee F 
pW aan es seh — pen ansor Fy 
Whereby it appears that measuring in any real sense is not present. And the 
reason? Lanier is heavily weighted by two preoccupations, the one that of 
music, the other that of the classical iambus and anapaest, and he is faithful to 


neither. What is identical to the ear appears in more than one form in his 
notations. For example, the question, a midnight, believe me, all § | 66 |, 
A 


are represented respectively by |~ C=", GPE), 16 | f. Triple is 
such an incubus on him that he never hears the central division in dupletic 


|? 6 |e? e&" |, | S26 |. The last is the rhythm in “half a league 


on-,” and “ perilous mouths”; Lanier has | P Ces and ° Pied Die ps She 
“thoughts that arise’ he admits four readings all wrong and bad, three of them, 


le eble Jee CIP | Pete. 


presenting the obsessing musical feature of a triple measure, and the fourth 
the preposterous | ~ “ @'=” | f. Contrast 


And I would that my tongue could utter The thoughts that a-rise in me. 


Pele Fb CLP Cl ePtere? | Cer i Pele 
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The other preoccupation is more disastrous still, It renounces music in that 
very essence which holds valid for both arts. Lanier imagined he could abjure 


A 

with impunity the musical use of the bar, and write | @ ? | for an iambus, 
if only he put an emphasis mark over the accented syllable. The whole 
procedure is in itself inconsistent and illogical, absurd indeed.: Besides, one 
of the commonest iambuses, never discovered by Lanier, is 1} | 2. Had he 
known it, his notation would have obliged him to write | #@ f | = 34—the 
ordinary iambus | ~ f | being equal to 3—a death-blow to the principle of 
equal periodicity wherever it may occur. Equal periodicity is of measures, not, 
unless by accident, of ascending feet. But for some minor errors due to Lanier’s 
imperfect insight into musical theory, his blunder about the bar is the pregnant 
source of all his troubles. The danger of postponing listening to theorising could 
not have a fuller demonstration. And yet, for some reason not quite manifest, 
in no case as in that of Sidney Lanier does there dawn upon one so inexorably 
the conviction that he would have been amenable to fact, test and argument. 
He was not of those whom you might bombard with these missiles for a century, 
only to find yourself, hat in hand, saying, ‘‘ Excuse me, sir, I am sorry to trouble 
you, but for some little time I have had the honour to present to your notice a 
fact and an argument ; might I crave your attention for a single moment tq look 
at them ?” 

Had it been the author’s happy lot over a third of a century ago to read Goodell’s 
Quantity in English Verse in the “ Transactions of the American Philological 
Association,”’ he would probably have been spared some wrong turnings and many 
hours of labour. As it is, he has had to make his own experience and learn later 
how much he’had in common, even to expression, with the clear-sighted writer 
‘since known as a Professor in Yale University. It is amazing that university 
circles in this country should bear no stamp of his influence ; that, on the contrary, 
so far as our academic prosodists are concerned, he might never have existed. 
Not a few errors, however, mar the general effect of his early work, such as, that 
in Greek poetry of the classical period the words laid down the law to the rhythm ; 
that the Greeks knew grouping to be effected by stress ; that because the Greeks 
failed to disentangle accent in their ordinary speech, therefore it was not present ; 
that the bar in music is a purely formal and imaginary thing like the meridians 
on a globe; that measures other than “‘irrational’’ in a sequence of English 
words are uniformly equal; that apart from these measures triple verse shows 
no admixture of duple, tripletic, or dupletic triple, and that forms involving the _ 
semi-unit J are performable at ordinary tempos. On the other hand, still judging 
by his article, and discounting some haze at certain points, he is aware that 
grouping is effected by accents; that rhythm, whether of syllables or of musical 
sounds, is essentially the same thing; that pitch has nothing to do with rhythm ; 
that accent, whether we call it word-ictus, metrical ictus, English word-accent, 
or musical accent, is essentially one and the same thing, viz. increase of stress ; 
that alternate 4’s and 3’s in verse are equalised by final rests in the latter; that 
elasticity of quantities does not violate rhythm ; that the “ initial trochee ” (and 
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the medial one) is the earlier part of a measure ; that a gentle variety of syncopa- 
tion—he quotes one of the finest examples—is not infrequent in English verse ; 
and that Browning’s “Give a Rouse” is to him at any rate not at all an 
‘unsuspected metre ’’—though his prolonged | fF | f° | destroys the effect of 
the thunderous toast, ‘‘ King Charles.’ This long list suggests at once which 
of my Laws he is acquainted with, and which lie outwith his purview. As it 
happens, there are 12 of each, though this mechanical way of reckoning fails to 
bring out the extent of our substantial agreement, and, besides, the comparison 
is between his earliest and my latest conclusions. There is no evidence of his 
acquaintance with Laws I.-III., V., X.-XV., XVIII., XX., which deal with what 
constitutes the events of rhythm, with the wide range in quantities, measures 
and equivalents, with quantitative assimilation, with pauses and packed measures, 
etc. His admission of | ?*% ? | has to count as qualifying this statement. 
As a serious offset to the amount of agreement between us, I lament to say that 
Prof. Goodell in a subsequent volume, Chapters on Greek Metric, falls away from 
grace, and commits himself to the heresy that a scheme of quantities without an 
accentual scheme is already rhythmical. According to my Laws, his “ grouping 
of times ’’ is only a chimaera. I have shown again and again, and from many 
points of view, the profound error of such a statement as “stress is not always 
essential to rhythm even in our music,” as well as the fallacy underlying “ the 
playing of any simple composition on the pipe-organ without the use of the swell.” 
The light of Law XV. has not dawned on Prof. Goodell. It is for this reason he 
falls a victim to the ancient theory of the “irrational long’ when the quantity 14 
and the measure | 14 1} | are in question. His measure | — > | is meant to 
suggest arsis of duration intermediate between I and 2. Whoever concocted it 
was plainly not aware that a demoralised arsis involves also a thesis off its balance. 
Not only so, but the measure | 1} 14 | is no more liable to dAoyia or “ irration- 
ality’ than | 2 1 | or any other measure. Elasticity upon occasion is a proviso 
that attaches to every notation in this volume. 

Appended is Professor Goodell’s analysis of the first ten lines of ‘‘ Hyperion,” 
with my corrections. But it must be remembered that Goodell does not profess 
to enter into the detail necessary for my purpose. It will be observed that I 
have altered 25 measures out of the total 50. 


Deepinthe shady Sadness sot uae vale; 
Ling ghtee 2 : 
we SY Vy 


Far sunken fore the healthy breath of morn, 
Rohe sap 


Far from the to noon and LEAS one star, 
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Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Ww 


2 wry wry wv 


Still as the silence round about his lair, 


Maer ere | prea 


Forest on forest hung about his head, 


3 


3 
Sh wie we 


Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there,— 


oe te aa ota 
2 2 m2 

4 ww ww | Oo Ve Vw NY 

OP | Roi caress 


Not so much life as on a summer’s day 


34 eS 3 
ww Ne wwe Aled 


Ut Des hep PRE 


Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 


2 Ww AW wt 


But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 


2 Cw 2K) 
RC er, Ne EN 
ie. | If $ 1 


or, differently expressed, | 12 UW 


If in form it is mainly the destructive bearing of the Laws on modern theory 
that has been engaging our attention, the process has, I trust, not been conducted 
without some solid contribution of a positive character. Indeed, what remains 
to be accomplished on the constructive side is more of the nature of gathering 
together a few loose ends of rhythmical prosody than of tackling the central 
fabric of rhythm and its expression by means of a notation. That a full treatment 
of prosody even from the rhythmical side should embrace also metricity and the 
distinguishing between rising or anacrusic (in its three forms) and falling, or 
thetic, is a matter of course; but this aspect is well covered in so many text- 
books, such as those of Schipper, Verrier, and a host of native writers, that there 
is no need to enlarge on it here, unless, perhaps, in those cases in which there 
may be a difference of opinion as between so many simple measures in a line and 
half that number of compound measures. But to say, as the prosodists do, that 
a metre is iambic pentameter does not, even when it is read with five accents, 
feet and measures, tell the full story. The part played by Time, and even the 
position of the accents, is left out of account. The effects of metre vary very 
widely according as the Time is duple, or triple, or dupletic, or some mingling 
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of these, and they are too pronounced to be passed by in any survey claiming a 
measure of completeness. Compare and contrast the following two sets of tetra- 
meters, all actually or potentially in ballad metre : 


1. The king sits in Dunférmline toon. 
Tol) ie) DER on | aoe eee (triple) 
2. It was the schodner Hésper- us. 


$1 19 0%. ee ee ee oe (tripletic). 


3. Do ye | ken John | Peel wi’ his | coat so | gay., 
4. On the | lone bleak | moor at the | midnight | hour. 


5 Se Gude Lord | Graeme is to | Carlisle gane. 
>: 3 2 td Ooh mr 863 iy 4 | 2 (dupletic). 


Notice the Time in each case, and the consequent accentual schemes, there being * 
four chief equidistant accents in each line, but in the second set also twice as 
many. Observe also that 


The eight accents are in two fours, each of these with a rising accentuation 
up to the fourth,—a flat violation of the verse-structure, and of the 
musical setting of the song. 

This irregularity is caused by the sense-accentuation, which for the time 
overbears the Time-structure, an occasional feature even in serious 
classical music. [See Bach, etc.] 

Line 2, with its weakened fourth, is accentually an example of the one-half 
of Advance-and-retire. 

In the second set each half-line is the same movement, but at double-quick 
time, the first accent corresponding in reality to a weak fourth. 


These considerations, though they intimately concern structure, find no place in 
ordinary prosody. 

Modern prosody, then, fails to distinguish between | 1 x |, | 2 1 |, and 
| x3 14 |. Bridges, indeed, considers such distinctions to lie outside prosody— 
quite a fair contention perhaps, if he also realised the penalty he has to pay by 
excluding them. In some recent works Time seems to be recognised by calling 
certain metres quadruple, but closer scrutiny generally reveals no real under- 
standing of the term. No more is signified than that the author is able to 
distinguish between the syllabicity of triple | 1 z 1 |, as in 


There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea, 
and the syllabicity of | 1 1 x x |, as in 
Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thousand miles away. 


When, in the latter measure, the first two units are combined, as in Virgil’s 
galloping line 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum, 
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or in the latter half of 
This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 


we hear nothing more of quadruple. The prosodists lose their bearings and 
perceive neither the quadruple, though trisyllabic, character of the Latin or the 
second half of the English line, nor the triple character of its first half. They 
evade the distinction and slump the two as “ galloping’ verse. Triple is 
predominant in what Saintsbury conveniently calls the ‘‘ Dolores’’ metre of 
Swinburne’s 
There are sins it may be to discover, 
There are deeds it may be to delight, 
What new work wilt thou find for thy lover ? 
What new passions for daytime or night ? 
or of Byron’s 
I enter thy garden of roses 
Beloved and fair Haidee.. 


Purity of trisyllabic is, in English, alien to all but comic verse, such as the 

© Limerick ’"': 
There was a professor of Latin , , , 

Who filled up the Chair that he sat in; ~ , a 

*Twas said he was tight , From morning to night, , 

And also from vespers to matin. , ,:, 


Compare Shakespeare’s musical 


And will he not come a-_ gain. -+)) (bis) 
es 

EWR 8h) Doha 2 Aap Bye 

No, no, he is dead, Go to thy death-bed, 

Pe ye Ct) 2 Tae Ty he we) [te2 


He never will come again. 


Though Swinburne calls this movement galloping, its nature, at once triple 
and trisyllabic, has not always passed unrecognised by the poets. In the 
eighteenth century Dr. Thomas Sheridan went so far as to name it and give an 


example : 
When your Pegasus cantered in triple and fast rid. 
Cenc tet (ma rome leno yf foe Loe te fe: La ta 


Leaving out “‘ and fast rid” we have the ‘“‘ Dolores.”” Tennyson is equally clear 
in his “ Northern Farmer, New Style” : 


Doesn’t thou ’ear my ’erse’s legs as they canters awaay, 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ’ears ’em saday. 


“ Proputty,” as distinct from quadruple proh-putty, clinches the business ; 
“cantering’”’ is not to be confounded with “ galloping.”” But curiously when 
Browning tells us ‘ Dirk” and “I” and “all three” galloped, he does so at a 
canter. 
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These references of verse-rhythm to the hoof-beats of a horse raise some 
interesting points. A horse, it seems, walks ; it ambles ; it trots at three speeds ; 
it canters—artificially, and much to its discomfort ; it hand-gallops—in America ; 
and, lastly and eighthly, it gallops pure and simple. That it walks in duple time 
is easily verified, the complete cycle of four hoof-beats making just two duple 
measures, | r r | x x |, or one quadruple one, | 1 1 1 x |, and the order of 
beats being left-front, hind-diagonal, right-front, hind-diagonal. It is equally 
easy to verify that the trot, in which first one pair of diagonals, then the other, 
simultaneously set down, produces the rhythm of what I have called the dupletic 
measure | 14 14 |. A person equally lame of both legs and using crutches, plants 
his four supports in the same order,—as there have been all too common oppor- 
tunities to observe. Probably the amble, in which the pairs of alternate hoof- 
beats are simultaneously to right and to left, marks the same dupletic rhythm. 
Of the other movements of a horse’s progression, which, unless by equally rapid, 
motion alongside, it is difficult to see or hear, I know nothing at first hand ; but 
basing on a set of photographs rapidly taken so many times per second I have 
calculated that the rhythms of galloping and cantering are approximately 


Gallop Ke Sameer cone arene 
Canter [CEE Pl =| rte] 


Both are of the equal genus with thesis =1 =arsis, but arsis in the gallop is of the 
double genus, whereas it is of the equal genus in the canter. From this we learn 
that the distinction established between galloping and cantering verse receives 
no countenance from their presumed origin. Each movement, moreover, consists 
of a cycle of four beats, not three, thus upsetting Virgil’s gallop, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, Tennyson’s canter. A valid objection to both terms lies in the 
rapidity of the faster beats, which are beyond the compass of ordinary speech. 
But if I may trust tests I have applied to several persons, the movement is too 
fast even for the ear, and what is actually heard in each case is two rapid beats 
in the time of the three revealed in the photographs. That means that 


objective | % ereae | and | ¢ of’ alike produce subjective | ? &? |. 


In the case of the canter the alteration is quite natural, for the beats heard are 
really the three strongest and actually occur. That the gallop should yield the 
same result is curious, for the second semi-quaver coincides with neither of the 
beats replaced. As nature’s effort to accommodate man’s ear and vocal organs 
leave something still lacking to his comfort, his conscious activities see to it that 
a farther slackening of tempo substitutes for | % &® | the easier going | f £/ | 
or | — ~ |, which is, of course, the usual notation for the galloping dactyl 
of the classical tongues. We are thus forced to the conclusion that the “‘ cantering 
metre” of the poets has no justification whatever either in the objective move- 
ments or their subjective modifications. Yet, after all, the terms are too 
convenient to be dropped, and the offence may be regarded as a venial one, if we _ 
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reserve the term galloping for Virgil’s movement, and cantering for Tennyson’s. 
Both are trisyllabic, and the essential thing in English is that amid minor 
variations the one should be of the equal genus, the other of the double. 
The “ galloping’ pattern, with some approach to its native rapidity, is used by 
Wagner as a resolution of the first beat of the well-known majestic triple figure 
in the “ Ride of the Valkyries.”” To have similarly resolved the other two would, 
of course, by its crowding of detail, have stultified his main purpose. He was 
content to suggest the gallop,—did not seek to imitate it throughout. And his 
larger figure, really ionic triple, was inspired by the same instinct that moved 
Browning in his unique poem, “ As I ride.” 

The question now arises to what extent the terms galloping and cantering 
are legitimate when the pure measures are intermingled with derived measures 
of the same Time. Latin, ¢.g., mingles | — ~ ~ | with | — — |. So does 
Greek. It will be reasonable to call a metre galloping if the pure measures 
predominate, even if an odd measure takes the form | ~ Y — Jor] ~U VU LW |. 
So also, if | ~  ~ | predominates over | — TY | and a few more of the rarer 
triple measures, we shall continue to find cantering. There are no cantering 
metres in the ancient languages ; in them the characteristic measure is sporadic 
only. Naturally enough the long of the dactyl, when_it lost its quantity, 
preserved its accent, and accordingly in the daughter languages it is cantering 
that takes the place of the old galloping, and when it occurs, it is pure, as in 
modern Greek and in Italian. 


There was | racing and | chasing on | Canobie | lea. 
A 6 | pdros yv- | pices 6 | pros xpo- | Tet 
I I LPRE I TAL I Lek ed Zz 
map- | 7A@ov tov | éapos 7 avOn 
mev- | Govow ot | Kyrou yup- | vot 
I Etat I La § I par & 


4 
This is the same metre as Manzoni’s “‘ Coro”’ : 


S’ ode a| destra uno | squillo di | tromba 

A si- | nistra ris- | ponde uno] squillo 

D’ ambo i | lati cal- | pesto rim-| bomba 
Da ca- | valli e da | fanti il ter- | ren. 


Saintsbury, who greatly admires the ‘‘ Dolores metre,’”’ is much exercised as to 
its ancestry. I suggest as its source the classical shores of the Mediterranean, 
and there in such poems as I have just quoted. In serious English verse cantering 
is constantly passing over into galloping, and vice-versa; and this involves the 
adjustment of equal measures, thus | 1 1 x1 |=| 14 3} ? |. Accordingly, in the 
first four lines of ‘“‘ Dolores,’’? we have 


Cold eye-lids that hide like a jewel, 
LEE Sie sind a | cy ere aa Se I ae 
I 5 


1} 
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Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour. 


Leyla ken tal I Te hgisdy [nde 
BES NaS, 


The heavy white limbs and the cruel 
RE Tee me SE PG anh ee GP ae! 
Red mouth like a venomous flower. 
Ue ag ea Wie ee a aCe On ee 
The triple is somewhat slow here, as in German elegiac hexameters. 

Failure to distinguish consciously between galloping and cantering seems to 
be the rule rather than the exception. Prosody is ignorant of the presence of 
both in the line “‘ This is the forest ...,’’ and in the pair, ‘‘ There was racing.” 
Even Swinburne, when he translates the great.‘‘ Bird Chorus” of Aristophanes, 
shows himself to be in the dark about Common and triple Time. In spite of his 
remark that the original “‘ anapaestic heptameter ’’—in Common Time, of course, 
—lends itself to exact reproduction in English, he gives, in his first four lines of 
a possible of twenty-four galloping measures, only three that actually gallop. 
Listen to the third: 


Lift up your mind unto us that are deathless, and dateless the date of our being. 


Cantering beyond a doubt. Yet Swinburne can write the gallop when he wants 
it, for a little farther on he inserts a pure Latin hexameter : 


-born of the black-plumed night was a wind egg patched in her bosom, 
which is exactly, syllable for syllable, 


Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine laeso, 


| ce yh a I fo ee ee ee 


From all which we gather that though Swinburne can use either at will, he cannot 
or does not tell which is which. The classical dactylic and anapaestic metres 
are the purest galloping verse that exists, though the Greeks associated anapaestic 
rather with a soldier on the march than with a horse at the gallop. 


How TO SPEAK ENGLISH VERSE. 


There is one feature common to all systems of scansion and all descriptions 
of prosody. Unless in a few triflingly simple cases they fail to convey how—that 
is, with what rhythmical movement—a line of verse is meant to be read by the 
poet or understood to be read by the prosodist. If the music sheet supplied 
neither the durations of the notes nor the position of the chief accents, nor the 
remaining accentual structure implied by the Time, and so often forgotten, its 
utility would at one fell stroke be wiped out, with dire results to the growth and 
spread of musical art. So also with scansion and prosody—though, fortunately, 
the havoc here is not so serious. In specific instances of doubt or difficulty, poet, 
prosodist and general reader are at cross-purposes, groping in the dark. All this 
applies at least as pointedly to English verse as to any other. Leaving out 
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quantity meantime, if we think we know where we ourselves put the chief accents 
we cannot be sure that others do. Even if a person, strongly venturesome, 
asserts, ¢.g., that he reads “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow” according to the plain 
prose sense, it would be rash to assume that he means “ For he’s a jolly, good 
féllow’”’ and not “ For hé’s a jolly, good féllow.”’ What the scansionist tells us 
is that verse is 2-foot, 3-foot, and so on. But there are two schools as regards 
the accenting of these. The one assumes an accent to each foot ; the other does 
not. The number of accents may, with them, be either greater or less than the 
number of feet, a theory that places it beyond the wit of man to tell what a foot 
is. Above and beyond these two schools, though also involving them, there is 
a vastly more significant cleavage—that which separates those who read accord- 
ing to the bare prose sense from those who hold that verse, however coincident 
with prose in its rhythm, is set to a time of its own, which appears both in its 
collocation of the accents of prose, and, more rarely, in its violation of them. It 
is in regard to the latter that the cleavage appears. To call the rent a cleavage 
is putting the case too mildly. Rather it is one of war with the two sides irrecon- 
cilable, and no possibility of evading a choice between them. The trouble is not 
strongly in evidence till we reach 4-foot verse, it is at its height in 5-foot, the 
numbers beyond that being mostly composite. 

Let us take up the harder problem, the accentuation of 5-foot verse, especially 
blank verse. Is iambic pentameter true to name or is it not? Is the number 5 
in reference to the number of accents (connoting feet or measures) a pure fiction, 
as much a fiction as it would be to assert of flowers in general that they have five 
petals? And can an iambus be defined to be now 2, now 3, now 4 syllables ? 
Or may a line contain 2 or 3 such feet while the rest is nondescript ? There is 
high authority for this strange doctrine. A fairly close study of the new edition 
of Bridges’ Milton’s Prosody renews very grave doubts as to the utility of ventures 
into prosody so long as the prior and crucial question remains unanswered : How 
the poets, and especially Milton, mean their verse, and especially their blank 
verse to be read. First settle that, then there is a chance of prosody falling into 
its proper place. Now, on this point Bridges has the unusual merit of being 
quite explicit : a line of blank verse may have any number of accents up to five. 
But, since he avowedly reads according to the sense, it is difficult to see why, 
after bowing the knee to Baal in the inner court, he should boggle at that flexure 
and abjure his principles in the outer one. A reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement pillories this inconsistency, and declares in favour of any number of 
accents,—up to ten, probably one on each syllable. Poet and reviewer would 
agree as to 

2 ac. I do remémber an apdthecary. 

3 ac. His ministers of véngeance and purstit. 

4 ac. Clad in the beauty of a thotisand stars. 

5 ac. For whé would bear the whips and scérns of time. 


At this point the reviewer gives as a specimen of 6-accent : 
Mé, mé Only, jtist Object of his fre. 


Be ™\ 
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I trust there would be general dissent to this reading, for it gratuitously 
violates the sense, ignoring the principle that matter present to the mind should 
not be accented. To read as prose on principle and yet spoil the plain sense, is 
inexcusable. Read therefore: “‘Mé, me Only...’ Carrying our list three 
steps farther to meet the reviewer's theory, consider these : 


6 ac. Thrée handbreadths of géld fringe my sén was sét (To twist). 
7 ac. The two6-célled heart beating with One full stréke. 
8 ac. Récks, caves, lakes, féns, bégs, déns, and shades of death. 


These readings, though each line is a decasyllable, have to the ear only this in 
common, that they are read with the rhythm of the sense as in prose. To read so 
diverse a collection each with five accents does not seem a very promising task, 
but let us try: 
I do remember an apothe- cary. 
Teel iy [pie E cep lglg | petaedeg a TAAL 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit. 
i.| 2s BoprAlect bonds le sales 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars 
[2d Zo. 2 bet) 3 tee oe Pie 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
t | A2 TF WD WAT | Oz aes) 7) Th hz 
Three handbreadths of gold fringe my son was set. 
i ead I etn See akan Seah Oe Ii Ptah kaa AN 
The two-celled heart beating with one full stroke. 
rod Wt Diet Wd doa bests ao tenes ek ge 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death. 
ce ee eee Sen eS as Be eS in (ae PE) pee he eh bre 


No lover of poetry can shun a decision as between a verse-reading and a prose- 
reading. Does he, or does he not, accept the view expressed in another number of 
- the Times Literary Supplement ?—‘ We remember also that poets in reading their 
poems aloud lay stress on the formal element and leave the substance to shine 
through that like the shapes of Homeric heroes through the haze of battle.’ A 
pregnant saying! And I, for my part, accept it as a true one. But how could it 
apply to a theory of blank verse that thinks so lightly of form as to clothe it in 
a garment of anything from two to eight or ten accents? And even with the 
restriction of accents to five, what “ haze of battle’’ lies in prosy “just 6bject 
of his ire ’’ compared with “just 6bject 6f hisire’’? The former is surely common- 
place alongside the latter; it creates no atmosphere in keeping with a special 
poetic feeling and with the lofty dignity of the subject. Bridges is justly 
admired, but it is staggering to be told by himself that when we take him to be 
singing “‘ For he’s a jélly good féll-ow,” he is not singing at all, but only saying, 
“ For he’s a jolly goéd féllow.”” We are disillusioned. We feel that a certain 
richness and warmth of good fellowship is gone. We prefer the sing-song of the 
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musical setting ; and similarly we cling to our five accents in blank verse, and 
read with a rhythm to match. When I say we, I exclude some poets, many 
reviewers, practically the whole stage, and an indefinite mass of the uncritical 
public. I am sorry I cannot include Bridges, but it is some satisfaction to know 
that he and Mr. Drinkwater approve of five rather than eight accents for “ Rocks, 
caves...” It is not that Bridges objects to a fixed number of accents in the 
proper place, and that is in what he calls accentual verse, such as his own “‘ London 
Snow.” Unfortunately for his theory or his practice, or both, his methods do not 
include experiment, otherwise he would gather that his readers do not agree with 
him or with one another as to the number of accents in each line of that poem. 
Poets have still to learn how not to defeat their own purposes. 

A curious thing about the advocates of an indefinite number of accents is that 
they profess to retain their sense of the metre. Wherein that sense consists, 
however, they omit to explain. It cannot have escaped the candid mind that 
the lines to which they attribute two to eight accents are thereby left without one 
single metrical property in common. One lying spirit baptised them by the name 
of iambic, a second added the surname of pentameter. We must not, however, 
assume too readily that theorists who appear to differ do so in reality. I have 
been struck by the fact that some who hold a counter-theory to mine, read just 
as I do. In instinct we are one; it is their analysis that is at fault. They hear 
and count only the strongest accents. They are unacquainted with a quantitative 
principle that greatly enhances the native value of some of the weaker ones. 
That principle may be stated as follows. As we are now aware, the measures in 
English iambic and trochaic verse vary quantitatively as the numbers 44, 3, 2, 
these being all present in that order in the ‘“‘ Here in cool grot and mossy cell.”’ 
What that means to the ear is that, when any full accent has been delivered, 
the ear awaits the next at one of three familiar intervals, so that if a weaker accent 
occurs there, the rhythmical sense is satisfied—may, indeed, be gratified by a 
beautiful variation that leaves the pentameter intact. This is a law, but, being 
based on opinion, it could not be reckoned with those of Chapter VI. “ The old 
Superb is old and foul and slow,”’ like ‘‘ His ministers of vengeance and pursuit,” 
can be read with three or with five accents according to the metre indicated by 
the context. If the two are taken at the same fast tempo, that of prose, the 
difference in rhythm is inconsiderable : 


Toes ele Le ee TRS Tee The! 2 
I Tae Wee Deeet cb Gi Mid 0 | 2 
A- ra- ma vi- | ru- ma-que ca-| no 
But if we consider the two as slow 5-foot, as in 
pNP a ee 2 
EE IR Re SESE Ot oR RE I ae Se 


which latter may be compared with full-accent 


*Twas not a- lone his care-worn face and mien, 
SUA ONE a ha hited ie te a boa A a al Dy Ala 
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we realise the world of difference that separates the two, and the wealth of rhythm 
in Milton’s line that fits it for his lofty purpose. And what are the features that 
give this uplift? These: 


(1) The five accents made up from three by reckoning the weak accent on 
sters as one, and raising the weak accent on and to a full one. 


(2) The richness of quantity and measure, duple, triple and dupletic. 


(3) The doubling of the quantity of stevs in spite of its weak accent. 


And these features taken together I set down to sway the reader in favour of the 
principle that English verse is set to a time, that is, to Time schemes of accent 
and quantity which are not those of the plain prose sense. 

One more element in ‘‘ How to read English Verse’ is too important to be 
passed over. There is room for great differences of opinion as to the use of 
breaches of rhythm within a line caused by pauses (“) either on a syllable or 
between two. One person might justifiably make no such break, another might 
make two or more. The resulting changes in reading and notation caused by 
medial or final pause are abundantly exemplified in these pages and should receive 
close attention. In final position the pause is very common, but it is important 
to notice that in neither position is it imperative if the measure can be naturally 
extended to a size greater than that of its predecessor. The point is that, in my 
opinion, the voice should always announce in some way the conclusion of a line, or 
of a part of one. A triple or a dupletic measure after a duple one will produce the 
necessary effect, or a dupletic triple one, as | 2 1 14 |, following on a shorter or 
shorter measures. The hemiolic ratio (2:3) for the final measures is a more 
frequent resort than I had supposed. Another very common device is to hang 
ever so little (“) on the final syllable. In extreme cases of run-on lines, and in 
numerous cases of broken lnes, a mere intonation is quite sufficient to indicate 
finality of the degree required. But more than an intonation is wanted, if one 
would read as Poe no doubt himself did : 


Lo, in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand, 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 

Are Holy Land. 


In both cases my notation would show a hang on the rhyming syllables, as in 2; 
or a longer measure at niche, viz. | 3’ 14 |. The exceedingly common practice 
of deliberately obscuring the end of a line, even to the point of camouflaging or 
obliterating a rhyme, is, in my strong opinion, to be condemned. Only the 
authority of the poet himself would convince me to the contrary. But in that 
case I should change my ground to one of marvelling at a silly trick. A water- 
vessel of basket pattern, or a blind window in architecture, are innocent and 
virtuous in comparison. And, in any case, whatever a man’s theory or practice 
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is, the notation can express it. That I seldom in verse notation show verse read 
according to the sense to the detriment of poetic form is easily accounted for by 
the fact that notations of verse which is read as prose are exactly like notations 
of prose, and these are abundant. The caution is repeated that one line does 
not always mean one rhythm. Occasionally I show optional quantities, many 
of them depending on tempo or on preferences in phrasing other than those 
effected by a mere intonation. 


RHYTHMICAL DISTINCTION BETWEEN PROSE AND VERSE. 


At this point I am asked how I distinguish between prose and verse. A hard 
question, but I attempt an answer. 

Common to prose and verse are syllables, accent and quantity, measures, 
thesis, arsis, and Time,—briefly, the rhythm. But verse-rhythm is subject to 
certain limitations of movement which affect the line, its syllabicity, the number 
of measures it contains (which is also the number of chief accents), and the 
syllabicity of those measures,—briefly, the metre in the wide sense. On the 
other hand, verse rhythm enjoys certain freedoms forbidden to prose. It can 
interfere with the position and strength of accents relatively to the words of 
ordinary speech, and also with the quantities of these, to an extent which varies 
from slight in some languages to extreme in others. The general effect is that 
prose remains the fit vehicle for the fact and the commonplace, and the intona- 
tions of the voice accord with this mental attitude ; whereas poetry lends itself 
to the expression of the subjective and the emotions, leading us into regions apart — 
from the levels of everyday life, and inducing tones that of themselves suggest 
this withdrawal in spirit to a higher atmosphere. The great mass of prose teems 
with scraps that, rhythmically, might also be scraps or even whole lines of verse. 
If these reveal themselves only to one who searches for them, they are unobjec- 
tionable. But if to the average reader a prose phrase gratuitously suggests 
a line of verse, the suggestion is a false one, and therefore the phrase calls for 
amendment. ‘There exists a great field of other prosodical distinctions between 
prose and verse, but in so far as it does not deal with rhythm except in a wide, 
general sense, it lies outside my subject, and is admirably dealt with by many 
competent authors. 

One last shot at the read- -verselaécording- to-the-sense-school. If a poet 
makes, as he admittedly does, many or even most of his lines such that a prose 
reading of them presents nevertheless a set rhythmical scheme avoided in 
prose, it seems an incredibly paltry thing on his part to print as verse the 
remainder, which he knows to be destitute of that form, and indeed means to be 
read with precisely the same rhythm no matter how it is printed. Or briefly, 
and covering the whole ground, why print in verse form at all, if precisely the 
same rhythmical effect attaches to the prose form? But perhaps, after all, the 


boy had something to say for himself when he wrote under his drawing: this is 
a horse. 
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How TO SPEAK GERMAN (OR ANY TEUTONIC) VERSE. 


The same problem faces us here, especially in blank verse and elegiacs. But 
even tetrameters are perplexing in their accentual variation. This is what German 
prose with its compound words and complex verbal and other forms would lead 
us to expect. Indeed, the poet has deliberately to avoid accentual complications 
due to these causes. In notations of verse one would almost require a larger 
range of symbols than usual to bring out the various degrees of stress. In my 
notations of English verse-rhythm I have not been careful to distmguish between 
a gentle rise in strength, a level chant-like reading, and a new start after a break, 
I have been content to represent “The way was long,...” by 


Me ieee ee AL aye IP ea ea. 


an intonation on the second long serving the purpose of conveying the information, 
‘““ Now comes a second phrase,’’ and the injunction to adjust the next accent 
accordingly. I shall try to be more particular with the rhythm of the following 
lines from Goethe’s Faust : 


Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, 

$s ok Salles ait d 
Juristerei und Medicin, 
Und, leider, auch The-o- logie 

Ty | TO oe ped ar re gen eek at hay 
Durchaus studirt mit heissem Bemihn. 

Liferay 8 F Legge Sai 2 
Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 

: NAG aT ee] SZ 


Soe es eee anes 
Und bin so klug, als wie zuvor ; 
: | i | 
Heisse Magister, heisse Doctor gar, 
a Re ee ee aa a 
Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr, 
| ot Tygfid sod nt | 
Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 
: | 3 | 
Meine Schiller an der Nase herum— 
2 2 | ; acres * cyclic. 


Und sehe dass wir nichts wissen kG6nnen ! 


sh jae ene nib ae Bg Wee Caps pat 


[Note, at the end, two readings to suit two senses. Also that in three lines the 
rhythm is of musical type, as in the classical metrum.] 
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By cutting “‘ Heisse Magister ’’ down from two measures to one, one is, I think, 


-guilty of the only violation of the sense. But when it comes to the pairs of 


? 


hexameters, the hexameter and “ pentameter,”’ we are distinctly faced with the 
usual dilemma. Which is to win, the sense or the verse-form? The prosodists 
present you with a 6-measure scheme, but they forget to (ell you about the cases 
it does not fit. An appeal to cultivated people brings out three facts, First, 
that there is no consensus either of theory or practice. Second, that nobody 
seems to be aware of this. Third, that nobody seems to think it worth while 
to bother about such trifles. “Im Hexameter steigt ...”’ is read by some thus: 

eee |), by iothers thus? 20) | Go| _} and if, you. ask 
what is hexametric about the latter with its five measures for the whole line 
you can get no satisfaction. The sailing is fairly plain in 


Festzupflanzen die Welt sind alle verniinft’gen Discurse, 
2 


Unvermogend > durch sie kommt auch kein Kunstwerk hervor, 


pa RL UE Os aa | Raa a ee al 2 Ree te | 


though one would like to be sure the ritardato is carried to the definite point 
the long measures show. We are told the last foot of the first of a pair is s’ s, 
but what are we to think when this entails so gross a violation of the sense as 
we are faced with in 
Welchen Leser ich wiinsche? Den unbefangensten der mich 
rigs (a) 

Sich und die Welt vergisst, und in dem Buche nur lebt? 

eae 
By this time the reader is probably prepared to assume, in a doubtful case, my 
predilection for the strict form. Remembering Schiller’s complaint, I am content 
to let the sense shine through that form in the present case with its added touch 
of modesty. One is always suspicious of an instance of 2. in German verse, 


but an apparently genuine one appears in 


“Seid doch nicht so frech, Epigramme!’’ Warum nicht? Wir sind nur 
Ueberschriften ; die Welt hat die Ka- pitel des Buchs. 
Leahey ert aeons enh eel consti |) CPt) i le] 


Just as in English, I appreciate in German the frequent accenting of unaccented 
monosyllables, as in ““ Was auf der Bricke schallen ? ’”’ and the raising of other 
weak accents to the dignity of strong ones, as in 


Und hinter ihm in wesenloser Scheme 
Ce teeta TOP IRE le Cie Dias Tad Ales Dhue ces 


Lag, was uns alle bandigt, das Gemeine. 
ee jade tere re Te lone 2) te Tel eal ere 
T.S.R. ’ U 
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The tendency, as here, towards unitary rhythm is much stronger than in English. 
This is partly due to the number of heavy shorts. A special dignity is wanted to 
bring in triple with dupletic : 


Indessen schritt sein Geist gewaltig fort 

x [re (t) ltd Pa) otra Ta oes 

Ins e- wige des Wahren, Guten, Schdnen. 
Mies ceases eminem (eS or ek 

Wer Grosses will muss sich zusammen raffen. 

ib PRUE bt Babee ee 
In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister, 
ra (a) pigs abd) 20 Paehae 
Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 
pee 2 Vices hie pee es erent Tere 


The relative frequency of | 1} 14 | as compared with | 2 1 | is to be noticed. 


How To SPEAK FRENCH VERSE. 


The most striking feature of French rhythm, verse or prose, is also, in my 
experience of languages, unique. Unless for some more or less rhetorical or 
parenthetical purpose, no French phrase is also a measure or ends with one. The 
extreme limit in this direction is heard in ‘‘ Dites-le-moi, donc,”’ the “‘ second 
epitrite’’ taken fast, | 14 3 : 1 x |, where not only is moi weaker than dites,— 
of this we already had an example in the “‘ third epitrite,” ‘“‘ C’est bien, me dis-je ” 
—-but donc is weaker than moz(?). In straightforward composition you cannot end 
with | s s, much less | s s s. Compare “ Ecoutez-moi’”’ with ‘‘ Croyez-moi, ce 
n’est pas vrai.’ In the former the moz is strong, and the phrase finished ; in the 
latter the moi is weak, and the phrase parenthetical. Compare courage | 1 I | 
and authority 1 | 1 1 1 with courage x | 2 and autorité x | 1 1 | 1, and you verify 
two extremes of rhythm. The characteristic effect in verse is very, decided. One 

continually hears phrases of forms nema eau Oe, |, ee 
resemblance to the final rhythm in “ Cannon to right of them ” can be produced. 
To balance “‘ For he’s a jolly good fel-low’”’ you have ‘‘ Malbrouck s’en va-t-en 
guer-re,” but that is not speech. And as Latin words end in unaccented 
syllables, “‘ piano”’ or “‘sdrucciolo,’’ imitations of Latin verse in French are 
practically impossible. 

Whilst these considerations may help towards avoidance of certain faults we 
are liable to, they go no way towards solving the chief problems that face us when 
we wish to read French verse with French rhythm. The chief obstacle is, of 
course, the lack of a notation. Not only so, but no French prosodist seems to 
unfold any principle on which we can settle either the position or the relative 
strengths of accents. They lay down the law of the sense, and straight proceed 
to break it. I think it would be a safe statement to make, if we say that one 
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who knows how to speak the Alexandrine may face the rest with tolerable 
equanimity. For this metre is rarely a single colon; its divisions cover all 
possibilities. It is almost always two 6’s, each, oftener than not, consisting of 
two threes, . L|~ ~~ |». But to an attentive ear three 2’s are common, 
—though the French prosodist, failing to distinguish weaker accents, prefers. to 
say a 4 and a2, ora2 anda 4,oraz1 and a 5, to which he adds the irregular 8 + 4, 
9+3-. And sometimes, with discretion, the caesura parting the hemistichs is 
violated, and we have three 4’s, a ternaire. The ternaire in its turn gives rise 
to unequal divisions, such as those that ring the changes on 3, 4, 5, to which fall 
to be added 2+6+4, 3+6+3, 2+7-+3, etc. Even if Frenchmen were agreed 
as to the constitution of the groups, evidently a foreigner has already a fairly 
complicated task before him. But they are far from agreed either as to the 
positions of the breaks or as to the quantities. And the prosodists, so far from 
dealing with these discrepancies, do not appear even to notice their existence. 
As regards quantity, the elder Coquelin does indeed, in the course of a series of 
articles, lay it down that rhymed lines of equal syllabicity are equal in duration ; 
but, as he does not condescend to details, it is to be feared that his statement 
is only true in a rough general way, and that each of such a pair of Alexandrines 
might quite well consist of any two numbers selected from 13, Ti 15.) diaris 
easy to read with 13 units of quantity, 


Tu les peuples encor de canons et d’armées. 
Piers Freer ees (ae Tees Sehr er eo 13 
It is difficult to crush into the same number the previous line 


Face a l’orage, un roi, avec sa foi armée. 
[elem Tes | etek ee losers Tet ans fie! 15 


The following quatrain from “ L’éternelle Chanson ”’ lends itself to Coquelin’s 
dictum without undue pressure, except at one of the options : 


Lorsque tu seras vieux et que je serai vieille, 
ER RP ORE SSr nik the Pen Mag gens gacven Sea Rc ee A 14 


Lorsque mes cheveux blonds seront des cheveux blancs, 


[Cb CIEE IP PIC CIE EIS 13 
beh abt 2: 
(three 4’s ) Au mois de mai, dans le jardin qui s’en-soleille 
Loree lee hae oT Tu ns. Tok fee ebo ley 14 
Nous irons réchauffer nos vieux membres tremblants. 
PICC:C CIC Ee 6 | Pb bl ft’ 13 
PO IP EC 


The last option arises from the ease with which a Frenchman can reverse two 
adjacent accents. And the reason is by no means obscure, if we consider that, 
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varying with context, words like aimons, voulez, take on two distinct accentua- 
tions. At any moment we may hear “ Qu’est-ce que vous vouléz? ” alongside 
‘“Voulez-vous bien... .’’ Both combinations being familiar to his ear, any 
trifling consideration may, in verse, determine him to the one or to the other. 
Many Frenchmen’s partiality for the triple unitary movement leads them to 
rather serious inroads on the accentuation of prose. The ten lines of Racine’s 
Esther beginning ‘“‘ Croyez-moi, chére Esther,” all except the first and the fourth, 
are spoken by a friend of mine with the rhythm, slightly modified or not, 


CEIFCEEC IEEE IEEE IF’ 13 


For the two exceptional lines he has another model : 


Croyez-moi, chére Esther, ce sceptre, cet empire 
SU i 2 9 Waa 14 


Et fa- tigue souvent leur triste possesseur. 


Rass Re PRBS et ee gees Coe PRS DAA tl fies 14 


The lines that rhyme with these, however, measure only 13 morae as he reads 
them. Differing entirely from Dorchain in L’art des Vers he treats on the same 
“ cantering ”’ principle the passage from Corneille’s Sertorius, ‘“ Si vous m’aimez, 
Seigneur, ... les vertus.’’ All except these lines: 


Sans chercher d’autre gloire, au pied de ]’Aventin. 

| Ps Tig Cie eee Cae | eT 14 
Mais il est beau de l’étre, et voir tout l’uni- vers. 
Ans | ae 3 


CB Ae Le, fh Soe eae Ley (fie CO tropa, 3 


Il est beau d’éta-ler cette pré-roga-tive. 
8 i 
Doula bub cea iis ar 4 

Again he makes the first and third of these one mora longer than its mate. He 
speaks a verse of his own thus: [I omit the measures that conform to his model.] 

De tous | les noms fa- | meux compo- | sant ta cou- | ronne, 13 

O France, en m’encli- nant, je mur-mure Verdun. 

tals 22h dae gl he aay 14* 

‘Le bruit de ses ex- ploits dans l’uni- vers ré-sonne, 


Ch bia Ol ny bet Gal G6 [flee 13 


Et tout | grand qu’est le | monde, il n’en | a produit | qu’un. ahs 


Left to my own devices I should have said, ‘‘ De tous les noms fameux,’’ and 
my experience, such as it is, would incline me to put three accents also where 
Dorchain has only two, as in “Et ces profonds respécts,”’ “ Et fait. des jours 
sereins,” ‘‘ Affranchisséns le Tage.” It seems to me that his theory, by excluding 
three 2’s, closes his ears to the facts of hearing. Indeed, there is a law at work 
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here to which I can find no reference, viz. that in a series of five equal sounds 
accented on the first and the fifth, there is also one weak or strong on the third, 
with the corollary that two measures, the one double the other, cannot occur 
together in either music or speech. Level stress on the three interior sounds is 
a fiction. This knocks on the head the 2 +4 and 4 +2 idea of the French prosodist. 
The reader has observed that I cherish certain convictions about the appropriate 
rhythms for our own verse. In the case of French verse I can hardly venture 
any strong opinion. And yet I cannot help seeing that the principles I consider 
established for English are not without their bearing on French. For example, 
Dorchain is staggered by Henri du Régnier’s line : 


Secoua des roses prises parmi la soie, 


and rejects its possibility as an Alexandrine. He accepts, however, the division 
a 3, a 4 and a 5 in any order as a permitted development of the strict typical 
form. He instances, from Phédre and La Légende des Siécles, the ternaires of 
structure 3+5+4: 


Jamais femme ne fut plus digne de pitié. 
Ils se battent, combat terrible! corps a@ corps. 


What are his objections to the other line? First he rightly says that it is not a 
dimeter, because the sixth syllable would be the weak ses, and roseu, — | ee 
is impossible. The least unlikely division is then 3+4-+5. Which again, he | 
says, brings in rosew. But surely it does not. The rhythm for 3+4-+5 begins 
Rel: |, where, roses. as): and,as different, from — (1 
as possible. That is his first error. And it partly depends on his second, which 
is that the two syllables are equally long and equally unaccented, an instance of 
failure to observe the weaker accents. This prevents his realising that roses 
being : _ — and prises | _ ~ are of similar structure, though the former is 
the weaker. It also prevents his application of a law I have already stated for 
English, that the rhythmical ear accepts a weaker accent as satisfactory if the 
latter occurs at a point of time when a stronger 1s expected. To sum up: If the 


rhythm 
PECIECE PC ECCI Pei eelr 


is accepted, the rhythm of the 3-+4-+5 ternaire cannot be excluded : 


PEEP ICE i COL PCE IE EIS 


The principles regulating the 3, the 4, and the 5 are alike in both. Unless, indeed, 
in the special irregularity 7 +5 there is some point that escapes me. And unless 
a language in which the phrasing is more prominent than the rhythm, progressing 
as it does by little runs up to the strongest accents, may contain some snare to 
catch my inexperience. 
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How To SPEAK ITALIAN VERSE. 


There are two large classes of Italian verse. In one the accents are “ fixed,” 
in the other they are ‘“‘ moveable.’”’ In the former, though the prosodists do not 
tell us so, the quantities of syllables, thesis, arsis and measures are also fixed. 
One variety of this class is built on the triple measure | ~ ~ WY | with anacrusis 
wy OF, In the form Pot arsis . |, and ending piano as in | wi ena, Oe 


as in| ~, or sdrucciolo asin | 1 . —. Examples: 
Redi. La cuccuru- | cu. 
{a twopenny | tart.| 
Zanella. Pur baldo di | speme 
L’uom ultimo | giunto 
Le cenerl | preme 
D’un mondo de- | funto. 
Giusti. D’un frate col- | lerico fo Oven ee 
La pace do- | mestica 
Nell’ arte po- | etica, 
Manzoni. Dal Libano trema e ros- | seggia Pe \FOy =|) tee 
Su’l mare la fresca mat- | tina. 
Cold eye-lids that | hide like a jewel. 
it enter thy garden of roses. 
There | was a young | woman called | Hannah. 
Manzoni. S’odea; destro  unoy squillo di tromba, TOP = laa 
A si- | nistro ris- | ponde uno | squillo, 
D’ambo i | lati cal- | pesto rim- | bomba 
Daca- | valli e da | fanti il ter- | ren. 
But to{ me you are | still what I | found roa 
I am | monarch of | all I sur- ! vey. 
Manzoni. Da- gli atri mus- | cosi, dai , fori ca- ; denti 
Dai boschi dall’ | arse fu- | cine stri- | denti 
Dai solchi _ ba- grati di servo su- | dor. 
[ All. joy was be- reft me the | day that you ! left | 
There's | racing and | chasing on | Canobie lea. 


The other variety of the fixed-accent or strict quantitative class is built on 
the quadruple measure | ~ ~ WY W |, also with fixed accent, fixed unit, and fixed 
thesis and arsis, the variety lying in metricity ; in anacrusis ~ |, or V V WY |, 
or lacking, or, in the form of arsis, / |; and in the usual endings. Examples : 


Redi. Donzel- : letta Super- {| betta 
Che ti : pregi d’un crin | d’oro 

Ch’ai di : rose Rugia- | dose. 
{| Here a | little band and | lowly.] 

Giusti. : Sogni di ge- | ografi 
: Simbolo~ dell’ | indolo. 
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Carducci. Bianchi : verni, estati ar- | denti 
Ouantems: mai pesat osu) .|)me | 
Monti. Bella I- : -talia, amate | sponde 
PUImeVi wea tOrno, fa.) TiVe-—ead ter 
Grossi. Rondi- nella pelle- grina 
Serie Bey eh eee 1S FES Lr) I 
Che ti posi in sul ve- rone. 
TeeNe I esc eT TeeL eee eon te TF 
She should : never have looked | at me. | 
Come un- : to these | yellow | sands. 
Chiabrera. A duro : stral di ria ven- | tura 
Misero.) 95) me) son posto wilsegno, 


The really important class of Italian verse, that of the moveable accents, is 
also, unfortunately, the difficult class. For here, again, come into collision the 
two great ubiquitous schools, those who speak verse with the accents of prose, 
and those who alter some of these to suit a verse-scheme. The former, in a case 
of run-on verse, for example, do not hesitate so to camouflage a rhyme as to defy 
the experts; the latter rest upon it, however slightly, to. bring out what they 
believe was the poet’s intention. At the beginning of Leopardi’s All’ Italia 
occur the words “Verme Torri,’’ run-on in accordance with the capital T. 
Read according to the sense Torri is the strong word that catches the ear, and, 
in all reason, should have an answering rhyme, if there is to be one at all. There 
is one, and, of course, it rhymes with erme as the last word of its line. In my belief, 
no great poet in any language would do such a supremely silly thing as to make 
a rhyme on paper which he meant to be none to the ear, all for the delectation 
of prosodists on the hunt for rhyme-schemes, pretty and perhaps symmetrical 
to look at, such as ababcc, etc. I find it easy to be dogmatic in condemnation of 
such an idea, and I am also convinced that in English at least few poets of standing 
would lend themselves to the fraud of writing and printing their poetry in the 
form of verse if by doing so in the ordinary form of prose they could secure 
precisely the same result in the shape of recitation. But when it comes to a 
foreign language—say Italian—and one finds the majority of cultivated speakers 
of that language reading verse exactly as they would do if it were printed con- 
tinuously as lines of prose, one is staggered. Certainly I am, personally. In 
such cases I have frequently asked a reader how he explained the inconsistency 
that troubled me, but the idea seemed always to be a new one, and never in a 
single case have I received any satisfaction. Or rather, as that might suggest 
the difficulty of pleasing me, I have never received an answer to my question in 
any shape or form. All I can do here is to put down a few examples of verse 
in regard to which there is little or no difference of opinion, at any rate, in 
practice, and to deal with one decided example in regard to which my oppor- 
tunities have not permitted of my coming to any definite conclusion upon 
the rhythm intended by the poet. I shall choose my examples from the 
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hendecasyllable, because it includes all the verse that gives any trouble. And, 
first, I give notations for a few lines generally read as pentameters, that is, with 
five accents not necessarily of equal strength, but occurring at the same intervals 
as if they were of this character. 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Tice teete  Teeh aay ht 
Mi ritrovai per una selva os- cura, 
ere rm mp eay Suge ai men oy IN ome” ony kere as 
2 
Che la di- ritta via era smar- rita. 
Bias 

[oa ee es | ks pelle piel Se ae oC gear 
Eh quanto a dircual era 6 cosa dura 
2 het re Mer Madea gate eee Th Ges a 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Friepegey enna Meee anes neva) red yaw Ae ogee 
Che nel pensier rin- nova la pa- ura. 
Tinh Dey hy hee Mate leet ET. y|tateet 


In what follows I content myself with raising problems and stating their 
nature, leaving the reader with better opportunities than I at present enjoy to 
arrive at some rational conclusion in this matter, and reserving to myself to do 
the like and give the results in a later chapter. Meantime, let us consider the 
opening lines of Leopardi’s All’ Italia : 


O patria mia, vedo le mura e_ gli archi. 
UN 
Te Ve Fog eT Te as [tec gee ST (Tine (no ga Ta 


That is plain sailing, for even read as prose it is a hendecasyllabic pentameter in 
triple Time, such as could easily be paralleled in English, but is rarer in Italian with 
its predilection for the faster tempos of duple, or at least for the mingling of the 
two. Supposing we read according to the plain sense the next two lines, a hendeca- 
syllable and a settenario, we probably get this : 


e le co- lonne eisimulacri e 1l’erme Torri degli avi nostri. 


ae a ae ee Soe a Oe a ne a Se a 


Here we see that the settenario has the three accents which, judging from the 
regular settenario ‘‘ vedo .. . archi,’’ we should expect it to have. But what of 
the hendecasyllable ‘‘ E le colonne . . . e l’erme”’ with its three accents instead of 
five? Here we have a sequence of two hendecasyllables without one rhythmical 
feature in common, except number of syllables. In the case of the regular first line, 
the effect is familiar, and a good ear is quickly trained to identify its rhythm as 
a whole with five accents and twelve syllables. But the possible rhythms of 
twelve syllables, with a free hand for number of accents, and for constitution 
of measures in regard both to accent and quantity, probably extend to tens of 
thousands at least, and no ear confronted with so monstrous a variety could 
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arrive at a decision that any given line contained eleven rather than ten or a 
dozen syllables, wnless its owner simply counted them. Now can we imagine a 
great poet sitting down to count the number of syllables in some twenty to fifty 
per cent. of his verse in order to make sure of the regulation number of eleven 
syllables, knowing all the while that those who spoke his lines would have to go 
through the same wooden process, not to satisfy their ear or aesthetic appreciation, 
but to make sure that a given line satisfied one, and only one, condition, and that 
a mechanical one. Leopardi, we may be sure, never wrote a poem that searched, 
and searched to the depths, the soul of every Italian who loved his country, by 
working on the beggarly, bankrupt theory just described. What was his theory ? 
How did he speak his own verses? How did he wish others to speak them ? 
That is what we want to know. I can see how to read the offending line with five 
accents if some violence is done to a prose delivery, thus : 


E le co- lonneei simu- lacrie l’erme. 


3 io 


: 8 
SRO — ee | Tee | eee ere i 


But whether a four-accent hendecasyllable might not also be admissible, that 
I cannot discover meantime. I see also a difficulty with regard to the unit 
in some cases. Owing to varying tempo, one sometimes hesitates between 
Peay 24 |fand 4) ean ice 
| M. > Light of ie soll ry and Syllabic Verse. It is hardly possible 
to finger, as we have been doing, the stuff that goes to the making of verse in a 
few selected typical languages, without some growth in our knowledge of its 
fundamental texture and properties as stated in Law XXI. Wesee that syllabicity, 
accentuation and quantity have to be considered each in its bearing on the 
different parts of verse-structure. Syllabicity applies not merely to line, but to 
thesis, arsis and measure. There is quantity not only of syllables, but of thesis, 
arsis, measure and line. In these nine respects, syllabicity and quantity may be 
fixed or variable. Fixed or variable also may be not only the number of accents 
that, settle the metricity of a line, but the number, position and relative strength 
of accents that constitute thesis, arsis and measure. Finally, there falls to be 
considered in each language the extent to which departure from the accents and 
quantities of prose is carried in verse. Take two extreme metres in English, 
blank verse on the one hand, Browning’s “ Cristina ’’ on the other, and suppose 
the former to be read not according to the bare sense, but according to a modified 
verse-scheme. Its quantities vary in syllables, say from 3, through normal 1, 
14, 2, etc., to 3 or even more, in thesis or arsis from § to 3, in measures from 2 to 
44, and in lines from ro to 16 or so. The syllabicity varies in thesis from normal 
I to abnormal 3, in arsis from I to 2 or 3, in a measure from 1 through normal 
2to4. The metricity, that is the number of accents in a line, is fixed at 5, of which 
2, 3, 4 or all may be strong, otherwise showing every possible variation. Contrast 
“ Cristina.’’ Quantities are fixed at 2 for thesis, 2 for arsis (the 2 being I+ 1 or 
13+ or +13), 4 for the measure, and 8 for the line ; syllables in thesis and arsis 
number 2 each, 4 to the measure and 8 to the line. Strong accents appear on the 
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third and seventh, medium accents on the first and fifth, and weaker ones on the 
other four places. In both types of verse violations of prose accent are common, 
there being two in the first line of “ Cristina.’’ In blank verse the quantities are 
thereby affected, in “ Cristina’’ not. The range and nature of accentual scheme 
in the classical hexameter are identical with those of “‘ Cristina,” and no Latin or 
Greek verse could be more strictly quantitative than that poem in the same sense 
and way. That thesis or arsis should have a choice between duple and tripletic 
is a negligible fact, falling far short of the variation permitted, e.g., in iambic 
trimeter. In the French Alexandrine, as in “ Cristina,’’ we have a fixed number 
of syllables, viz. 12, one, two or three syllables in a measure, one or two in thesis, 
one in arsis. The number of chief accents or measures may be 4 or 5 or 6, 
not all of them strong. The quantities of syllables may be I, I}, 3, 2, with a 
sprinkling of dupletic measures introducing the quantity 14, and more rarely or 
doubtfully 3. There is such-and-such violation of prose accents and quantities. 
And so on. The remaining details may be gathered from the notations. We 
can see without going far afield how dangerous is the ground and how elusive 
the subject matter, when we generalise and talk of one national verse as 
quantitative, of another as accentual, and yet another as syllabic. There is some 
limited sense in which such statements are true and convenient. But, as a matter 
of fact, they are made in senses in which they are false, delusive, and little 
short of idiotic. Such are: “this verse has no quantities,’ “that other is 
independent of accent.”’ 

It is a common charge against those who use the musical notation to repre- 
sent verse-rhythm that they are intruding the methods of music. So far as I am 
concerned, no idea could be more erroneous,—as, indeed, the reader may infer 
from my use of three notations all telling the same story, and each, as Dr. MacColl 
points out in his Rhythm in English Verse, Prose and Speech, as musical or un- 
musical as any other. The only elements used alike by musical and verse 
analysts are the bar to mark accents, and the little 2’s and 3’s to show complexity 
of measure-structure. But these elements are only used when precisely. the 
same phenomenon occurs in both arts, and the figures are not used in the 
numerical notation at all. The right methods for both are the sensible ones of 
listening, recording and testing. The truth is, the charge against the ‘‘ musical 
scansionists ’’ is made by persons profoundly ignorant of the subject. They 
know nothing about the methods of which they talk so glibly. And they do more 
than justice to those who may have received a musical training, but are as 
ignorant as themselves. Moreover, if they imagine that musicians at large 
possess any insight into the rationale of even musical rhythm, to say nothing of 
the vastly different prosodical variety, they are making another profound mistake. 
The guiding stars of ordinary musical as of ordinary prosodical authorities are 
three,—convention, instinct and rule-of-thumb,—and with no greater armament 
some achieve genius. But of intelligence in the strict conscious sense they apply 
little or none; the mere idea of such a thing is a star that has not risen above 
their horizon. There is no need to develop this in detail. I will follow my usual 
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plan of attacking the highest authorities available, leaving the defence to people 
alert enough to discern any opening. The uninitiated will naturally suppose that 
the right authorities to be consulted would be those who have written text-books, 
treatises, histories and the like. Will they be surprised to learn that one may 
rummage in vain through tomes bursting with matter in search of even half-a- 
dozen intelligible lines on the subject of rhythm? In all of them put together 
you shall not gather fruit enough to make an apple for Tell’s arrow. It is hardly 
credible, but it is true that, so far as I can discover, no text-book makes any 
reference to rhythm, except in the sense of phrasing—a very different subject. 
Yet the rhythm of music is a radical fact that ought to be notorious. To 
corroborate this evidence, let me take, as a corpus vile to operate upon, a certain 
gong-rhythm heard among the Malays. Its movement was so very strange and 
uncouth that the services of the phonograph had to be called in to record it. The 
discoverer’s treatment of this rhythm is curiously typical of what one comes to 
expect of scholars too able and too learned to see the obvious. Mr. J. B. M‘Ewen, 
in his otherwise interesting and stimulating volume The Thought of Music— 
in which he perpetrates, nevertheless, the same diagrammatic notation for 


CE | Pf as for | 6 6 P |-—quotes, without demur, from Prof. C. S. Myers the 
details of this 


Mysterious MALAY GONG-RHYTHM. 


The quantities are expressed in tenths of a second as under, the numbers denoting 
the intervals between the successive blows. The underlining shows Prof. Myers’ 
groupings : 


eet 3°) pits 2 2:5 by 3.9533 2 3, 3° 4h) 522599 3°51 25 35, 


MN 55040 35 1 2153-56 75,0 225 eg BUTS, 02 Fyo-y 3-5" 4-55 


Dees 2-5) 1-5 2) 3,1 3 i455 23. 


The sums of these groups proceed thus: 7°5, 5:5, 7:5, 45+, 7°5, 5, 7°5, 4°5, 8:5, 
4°5,—roughly 7 and 5 alternately, an extraordinary and indeed impossible rhythm 
for a sequence of measures. Prof. Myers selects four pairs as containing all the 
types, and supplies equivalents in musical symbols constituting a veritable night- 
mare for the expertest musician who ever drew breath. The reader may judge, 
or, alternatively, consult his musical friends for a performance : 


ae pipet pate 
3 4:5 248 god get Rafe 
Beco Pines be 
a Te Sa ORS Sik lag 


Let us now examine what Law IV. can do for us with this subtle, recondite and 
barbarous-looking movement, if there is any rhythm in it at all. And first let 


Ww 
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all the numbers be arranged in a column of fours (and fives) as Myers has done 
with his four types, and the average for each place taken. It will be found that 
there are three types, which more nearly represent the phonographic facts than 
the four of Myers, To this, however, no importance is to be attached, as all the 
discrepancies on either part are too slight to be other than negligible. The 
averages for a four-group will be found to be 


BEG ous nt We ernie pi tis jor 
for which, as being quite as correct, we may substitute the simpler 
SA ES 


Keeping our eye on the laws of phrasing and rhythm in Chapters V. and VI., we 
notice that the longest quantity is the second. There, normally, is the strongest 
accent, with a weaker one on the fourth quantity. Now, to strike the hardest 
blow there goes naturally the highest uplift of the hammer, and the first quantity, 
the anacrusis or uplift, shows this by being 3:25 instead of 3. We are now in a 
position to write an intelligible notation embracing the rhythmical facts of both 
accent and quantity : 
\ NT) rb Beh eH) 


or, dividing by 2, which leaves the ratios intact : 
DA 2 ak Ce eee 


And what is this but the Greek “ third epitrite,” the so-called iambic ‘‘ metron,” 
implying as a measure the “‘ second epitrite,’’ which is a trochaic metron with the 
perfectly regular measure-total 3 all the way along, as frequently in iambic tri- 
meter, but not quite in 


> lal > 'd is 4 la 
& dios aiOjp, Kal Ta- yvmt-(ep-) oc mvoai. 


TA [V2 e ca dpo TS ek Oh ee eee Salton [2 ee a sme, 
“PIPE: bth IP eb CCh IP oF 


So far then as the Malay-gongists used the 4-groups, they were performing the 
commonest rhythm known to the Greeks, which is also one of the commonest 
figures in our music and speech. More than that, it is common in most languages, 
and apparently universal in music. As I have said elsewhere, the rhythm is 
probably one that may be heard in any country where a boy can commandeer a 
stick anda tincan. The rhythm of the 5-groups is almost as common, for it takes 
these two shapes : 

OES Aik saline, ee RS 

COE ae Siar ae gee SSC 


which is simply the Greek anapaestic “metron,’ as in Xp) Tépyata rave 
(eriretAat), slightly modified in one case by syncopation. 

- What I now wish to submit to the reader is this: Does he believe all the fore- 
going process of simplification by which chaos and ugliness and unintelligibility are 


- 
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apparently turned to ordered simplicity and beauty to be a mere piece of legerde- 
main? Is it probable on the face of it? I wish him in any case to observe the 
mental agencies at work in the two rival views. He should ask himself if there 
is any essential difference of theory and procedure on the part of the learned and 
of the simple observing mind. I trust he sees there is. The learned mind, 
capable of mastering and controlling large masses of literary material, is yet liable 
to infection by any microbe in the shape of a catchword that may happen for the 
moment to be in vogue. In this case the microbe is the “ direct perception of 
quantities.’’ And observe that, after all, the quantities in the gong-rhythm were 
not directly perceived. A person who had simply formed the habit of careful 
listening would have set down the familiar rhythm at a moment’s notice. The 
study of bookish theories does not help a man to do that. And so the phonograph 
ishitched on. But, unfortunately, this dead machine, in itself, has no intelligence. 
It cannot inform you that there is a Law IV. bearing on the function of accent in 
mental grouping, and others dealing with the measuring of these groups and 
their component sounds. Seeing the disastrous results of starting the groups 
with the first pair, an alert person, knowing the Laws, would have tried pairs 
beginning with the second. Straightway, as by a magician’s wand, the disorder 
of 7,5, 7,5... got from 3+4,2+3... would have turned to 3, 6, 6, 6, 6,... 
got from 3, 4+2, 3-+3..., and what was a floorer for a learned professor armed 
with the costliest phonograph in the market would have become child’s play 
to the simple observing mind and listening ear. I am trying to rub in the dangers 
attaching, on the one hand, to mechanism read by a misinterpreting mind, and, 
on the other hand, to faulty or false theories and unverified preconceptions. And 
I am wondering whether, as in the last quarter of a century, I shall nevertheless 
fail to persuade one human being to listen for accents and other syllicts, to set 
them down, and then, and then only, to think of measuring. The learner must 
certainly become a child and analyse the wooden rhythm of a child, before he 
attempts to deal with the elastic expressional tricks of accelerating and retarding 
adopted by the playful Malay performer and his like. For a start also, let him 
throw aside the prosodical preconception that iambic feet and ‘‘ metrons’”’ are 
susceptible of mental measurement, and the equally false musical preconception 
that | 6° g | always means what it says. The objection to it is not a meticulous 
refinement. If what is actually performed is the rolling effect of | ?*? |, to 
imagine you are performing | $* 2 |, which has an impossible or jerky effect 
at ordinary tempos, can only lead to other unconscious errors. Finally, let it 
be remembered that long-léng-short-long tends at a slow tempo to be 


Aso t aaa 
which is of the equal genus ; and that the speed may be increased till it becomes 
first difficult, then impossible, to discriminate between quantities, and the 
result is? |(66: 6... It is in some intermediate region that the natural 
unforced rhythm becomes the triple-dupletic movement discussed in these last 
paragraphs. 
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I have told the story of the ‘‘ mysterious Malay Gong-rhythm ”’ partly to 
prove that the “ third epitrite ’’ is a world-wide movement, and partly to defend 
my notations against the charge of being based on prepossessions derived from 
music. My readers may feel assured; the musicians do not entertain any 
“ prepossessions ’’ of mine. Besides, these are wrongly named ; I get them by 
listening and testing, and, if I am in error, this can only be proved upon me by 
persons who pursue the same methods. 

In concluding a chapter so full of faults that I let it go to the printer with 
reluctance, I am not unaware that others will be no less blind to these than I am 
myself. Having shed the blood of the prosodists so freely, I must bear the old- 
time penalty. They cannot be expected to show me more mercy than they 
show one another, and that is often none at all. Listen: ‘‘ Upon few other 
subjects has so much been written with so little result.’’ “‘ Nine-tenths of the 
book consists of as unprofitable work as ever spoilt paper.” ‘“‘ False and confused 
notions form the groundwork of their theories.’’ ‘‘ Their observations indicate 
an ear defective to a degree.” ‘‘ There is certainly no topic in polite literature 
about which so much inaccuracy, confusion, mystification and downright 
ignorance on all sides can be fairly said to exist.’? My testimony is that these 
coins ring true: they might have been issued from my own mint. That being so, 
it should now be my turn to suffer the lash. I seem to hear the words: Prepare 
to tremble. But I am not prepared to tremble. I take great comfort from a 
saying of no less an authority than Edgar Allan Poe. Seeking to account for the 
fact that a thousand profound scholars had failed to place so simple a matter 
in the fullest light, he suggests three reasons: first, because they were scholars ; 
second, because they were profound ; and, third, because they were a thousand. 
If I am not adequate to my task, Poe’s test. at least does not disqualify me. I 
possess negative virtues. I am not a scholar. Neither am I profound. And, 
assuredly, I am not a thousand: indeed, I seem to stand alone. Prosit omen! 
Yet some, without weighing my evidence, might even take me for an authority. 
Absit omen! Let it suffice that I have studied speech-sounds, and that, as 
Quintilian has said and proved in his own person, mere literature without a 
knowledge of these will not enable a man to treat properly of metre and rhythm. 


GHAPTER VIX 


UNSUSPECTED METRES IN ENGLISH POETRY 


It may perhaps be as well to give a rough preliminary idea of what is meant by 
“unsuspected metres.’’ In the broadest sense, and if the analyses in this volume 
are fairly true to fact, the rhythmical nature of all our metres is unsuspected. 
For these analyses imply not merely quantitative character but the impossibility 
of understanding any metre at all apart from quantity. Now it must be admitted 
that certain writers, such as Steele, Thelwall, Odell, and Lanier, have dealt with 
the subject with various degrees of insight, but not to the extent of clearing up 
the nature of our metres. On this point, and on that of a true theory of rhythm 
itself, they were hampered by false principles, and their notations were largely 
fantastical. The point here, however, is that their theories and all their works— 
even the unassailable parts of them—are rejected by recognised authorities on ° 
English prosody. These get along quite comfortably, not only without quan- 
tities, but without quantity, which, with them, is a vague indefinite thing so 
indistinguishable from accent that the one can pass into the other without causing 
any particular disturbance. One authority does indeed in words make much 
play with time-spaces, but as these have neither beginning nor end, they can 
have no quantities. And he givesnone. He erroneously reproaches my notations 
with giving measurements of syllables, to which for some reason he entertains a 
special grudge, whereas my quantities also are measurements of time-spaces, not, 
like his, of the fictitious sort, but actually snipped out of endless abstract time 
by events I have called syllicts, the only things about syllables that count in the 
matter. So far then as the authorities are concerned, they cannot possibly 
suspect the true nature of our metres. But what of others who possess no 
authority, publish no books, write no available articles, but pursue their private 
investigations, and make their own discoveries ? And what of professors here 
and there who may, for anything that leaks out to the general world, be putting 
their students on rational lines of prosodical thought ? Is it safe to assert that 
in cases such as these the true rhythmical nature of English verse is unsuspected ? 
Certainly not. And I have no intention to make such an assertion. All I claim 
is that with the best will in the world—and making reservations in certain cases 
in favour of Professor Goodell of Yale University—I cannot discover anyone who 
319 
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supplies any plausible rationale of the ten metres treated in this chapter, far less 
the explanations put forward by myself. If these explanations turn out to be 
false and illusory, then I confess it will be a good thing that they should give 
way to others unsuspected by me in my turn, but sound and true for all 
that. Outside, and in a very real sense above all theories, whether these theories 
be derived from the comparison of facts and helpful, or imposed on them and 
pernicious, are certain happily constituted persons innocent of prosody and 
unwarped by preconceived theory who nevertheless—or on that account, shall 
we say ?—instinctively gather the poet’s formal intention and give effect to it 
in their reading. Failing the poets themselves and opportunities recently enjoyed 
by Londoners—not analysts alas !—these are the people the wise investigator 
lies in wait for. Had they been oftener available, this would have been a better 
book. 


I. CAMPBELL’S “‘ BATTLE OF THE BALTIC.” 


To pass over songs like ‘“‘ | am a son of Mars’”’ by Burns, Campbell’s “ Battle 
of the Baltic,” published in 1809, possesses.a special interest as the first of its kind 
in the language, and as being the precursor, if not even the progenitor, of a con- 
stantly increasing family showing among newer features always the same quad- 
ruple type. This, however, is not the prosodical view of its structure, which is 
that it is anapaestic in a sense that excludes quadruple. And, specifically, it is 
not the view of Professor Saintsbury, whose own view, based on the fullest know- 
ledge of the history of prosody, he evidently takes to hold the field without a 
rival. We will state that view in his own words: “‘ The tapering of the anapaestic 
scheme to a single foot at the end is very bold indeed, and perhaps issues a perilous 
invitation to burlesque.” I submit that these remarks point to a complete 
misunderstanding of the structure of the poem, if indeed they do not presume 
quite a false reading of it. Turn to the first stanza. The people I have tested, 
instead of reading the long two-line pairs with the six accents implied in Saints- 
bury’s scansion, give them four each, viz..on vi, float, bul, brine; sign, flew, lof, 
line; and the fifth line they read not with four, but with three accents, viz. on 
ten, morn, chime, the fourth silent accent which equalises the line with the long 
ones being latent or unexpressed. That is to say, the general plan of the first 
five lines is exactly that of ordinary ballad or common metre only with the full 
line repeated twice. The difference lies in the nature of the feet. Here they are 
in classical, not English, anapaestic, slightly modified to suit the English language ; 
in ballad metre they are iambic. ‘“‘ Like levi’’ is not the true structural anapaest, 
but “like levia,”’ the others being “‘ thans afloat,’”’ “lay their bulwarks,” “on 
the brine.” The ancients in this metre, as in lyrical dactylic, observed the 
quantitative facts of the reading. The moderns do not ; they perceive no kinship 
to these ancient metres. The reason for this failure is that they subject all verse 
to an artificial system, looking for accents on every second or third syllable, to 
the total ignoring of quantities so manipulated that, however the accents are 
arranged as regards syllables, the chief accent is on every fourth unit of measure- 
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ment. Even the few prosodists who notice that in every second instance there 
are three unaccented syllables, fight shy of the quantities. And without the 
quantitative element, rhythmical movement is not intelligible. If this. verbal 
analysis is correct, there is no “ tapering off,’ and no “single foot.” Nothing 


- could be less like tapering off than “‘ by the chime.” The same applies to the 


last line of the stanza “‘ For a time,” where the capital in no way alters funda- 
mental identity of structure. On the contrary, the two previous feet in both 
cases run up to the “ tapering”’ one as their strong natural complement. But 
how does Saintsbury come at his idea at all? Thus: 


Like levi athans afloat 

Lay their bul warks on the brine 

While the sign _—_ of bat tle flew 

On the lof ty Brit ish line 

It was ten of A pril morn by the chime 


This massing is a diagrammatic representation of the prosodic thought. We see 
the solitary fourth foot added to the last of the threes. All this, as has been 
said, is fundamentally wrong. The massing that shows the true foot-corre- 
spondence and the relation to ballad metre is 


While the sign of battle flew On the lofty British line 


It was ten of Aprilmorn by the chime A A 
The king sits in Dunferm- line town 
Drink- ing the blude- red wine A A 


Prosody would not dream of such a thing as “ the tapering ”’ of the iambic scheme 
to the single foot ved wine. Yet the cases are precisely parallel. Of the larger 
massing of verse to show rhythmical structure on the larger scale prosodists 
know little. They are blinded, or rather deprived of hearing, by their theories 
about conventional feet. They do not obtain their reading by giving free play 
to their instinct, and then, and then only, proceeding to analysis with its decipher- 
ment of resemblances, differences, and correspondences, all to be embodied in 
their reading. Of course, the rhythm alone shows real correspondence ; feet do 
so only by accident. Where chime ends is immaterial. What matters is where 
it begins, and that is at the point of time corresponding to the beginning of. lof. 
Hence the true and full notation is 


Taig te 02 RR IS I en Lysate wth eel 2: 
TE eRe er Ores ieee ere ee Ee oe. Rc Peete, 
EQPAIR (EG PUREE CLP Oe ere 2 Te aay ail ary 


Compare Plaut. Amph. 159: 


Ita quasi incudem me miserum ho - mi- nes 
Tete (earlobe a? weceane eT. Dy 1 Tiese 2, 


Here the fundamental regularity of the scheme corresponds to the fundamental 
regularity experienced by reader and listener. Equivalences, substitutions, 
T.S.R. ee 
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correspondences—all are there, visible to the eye, clear to the intelligence, true 
to the facts; a posteriori theory in plenty, none a priort. Contrast with the 
scansion in these respects. Note specially that of the long rest at the end, equal 
to the time of a normal classical anapaest, V VY | __; also its correspondence 
in the other lines. Of these the scansion knows nothing. Musical conceptions 
do enter into some verse. This is a case in point. No verse is so plainly musical 
in its origin and affinities as quadruple, whether in the dactylic or the anapaestic 
form—that is, whether thesis leads or arsis. And there is the same tendency in 
both—this is not a matter of theory but of observation—to heed very little 
whether initial arsis is cut down to an anacrusis of one syllable, or cut out altogether 
—see Kipling, and such songs as ““ The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond ”’—a proof, 
if one were wanted, that internal structure and grouping tends to be oblivious 
of any distinction based on the nature of openings. Saintsbury, as indicated, 
correctly designates the metre of Campbell’s poem as anapaestic ; but he wears 
his anapaests with a difference. They have ‘‘ iambic substitutions.” Only, it 
is not substitution of iambus for anapaest, as he supposes. Of course, though 
his scansion is a spurious article, his reading may be genuine enough. One never 
knows. He may read just like ordinary people who know nothing of scansion, 
and therefore—parenthetically be it said—are the best sources for study. On 
this assumption, here are a few instances of his “‘ isochronous feet ’’ contrasted 
with the real ones : 


SPURIOUS ANAPAESTS AND IAMBUSES. 


Like levi athans afloat Lay their bul warks on the brine 


3 2 3 3 2 5 
While the sign _ of bat tle flew On the lof ty Brit ish line 
3 4i% 3 34 13 33 
It was ten of A pril morn by the chime 
3 2 3 ‘ 4 


GENUINE CLASSICAL ANAPAESTS. 
Hike levia = "4 
thans afloat = 4 
CLC: =e 


Let the student read the lines in question with their steady measured rhythm, 
and pronounce whether such a regularity of movement is suggested by the set 
of numbers 14, 2, 3, 34, 4, rather than by the series 4, 4, 4.... So far as I-can 
discover, the relationship of Campbell’s poem to weak anapaestic tetrameter, 
erroneously called anapaestic heptameter, has not been suspected. The main 
differences and resemblances are shown in these schemes : 


Greek FREAD EE VE tog PS) yh od | Cr a eet ane ee Reppert) ee Aree Sy 


\ / \ / 
. Ye wes ses wes ss ea 
English { pete Rel) nae Aa 
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As we see, the Greek metre has two dimeters for the English one’s three. Next, 
in the two languages there is reversal of the order of the strong and weak accents. 
Farther, the fél-low device, normal in Greek, is alien to English, which for the 
final anapaest substitutes silence. Resolution and the reverse process have also 
to be taken itito account. In Greek the extent to which these are permissible 
is subject to certain rules; in English, the resolutions—not reckoning some 
tripletic substitution absent in Greek but negligible in its bearing on broad general 
effect—are of the very regular form 


\ ‘ \ 4 4 Rate es 
wee VY YY ee OO ae ee 9 ees RE bei ee wee YU — ARK 


which contains certain sequences of shorts forbidden in the Greek convention. 
As this last scheme happens to be an analysis of the remaining four lines 


As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 


the accentual structure of the complete strophe can now be given : 


1G 2. 
4 / 
2a a a 4 
/ / 4 a 
( Za aa 4 @2acaa 
] 4 uw @& BR ER? a 
BANA A 3 (+1) a Ga A 


each a representing a classical dactylic measure or an anapaestic foot. Schipper’s 
analysis is: “‘a somewhat complicated strophe consisting of predominantly 
3-accent iambic-anapaestic lines of the form : 


“ 


a aa 
“ 7] 
a aa a aa 
4 7] 
a a a aa a 
“ 7] 
aaa a@aaa 


aa aa 


It may be criticised thus : 
I. The structure is not complicated, but highly simple. 
2. It is not predominantly 3-accent, but 2-accent. 
3. It is not iambic-anapaestic, but quantitative anapaestic, and therefore 
quadruple. 


A quantitative approximation to Greek anap. dim. is heard in 


But the lost bride of Neth - er - by | ne’er did they see. 
) 
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To the same genuine anapaestic belong numerous poems by modern poets, 
such as Kipling and his imitators, here and in the Colonies. ‘The Road to 
Mandalay,” which a recent classical prosodist sets down as ionic, is an example. 
The amount of resolution varies. Browning carries it to the extreme point in 
“Oristiiad : 

She should neverhavelooked at me If she meantIshouldnot love her! 
EARS POP er aa ee Bet Ey Ae ENE ae eee) ee el ee © et ee 


where there are 4 chief accents, 4 compound measures, and 4 resolved anapaests 
with one quantity, the unit, for every syllable from beginning to end. For a 
heavier unit see stanza : 


There are flashes struck from midnights, 
There are fire-flames noon-days kindle. 


II. TenNyson’s “ IN THE VALLEY OF THE CAUTERETZ.” 


Not unwisely, perhaps, the poets tell us nothing about their metres. But 
the place where they hesitate to tread makes fine sporting ground for the pro- 
sodists. Tennyson’s well-known poem “In the Valley of the Cauteretz ”’ lends 
itself as one illustration among many. Let us see how it is handled by the high 
priests and prophets of that mystery, the foot : 


All | along the val ley || stream that | flashest white 
Deep | ening thy voice with the deepening of the night 
All | along the val ley || where the waters flow 


I walked | with one | I loved two and thirty years a | go. 


Notice first that Al/ and Deep have to parade as iambs in order to balance J walked, 
which, in time, they do not balance after all; secondly, that not valley as is the 
fact, but val is put to correspond with voice and loved ; thirdly, that this throws 
the centre into a muddle which, fourthly, sends lines 2 and 4 each a foot beyond 
the others; fifthly, that lines 1 and 3 have each six feet and an unaccented 
syllable ley which the prosodists do not know what to do with, the preceding 
iambus and the following trochee being both full; and sixthly, that lines 2 and 4 
have each seven feet instead of the six in lines rand 3. Now, if these four lines 
are read by any common Gentile in the outer court of the foot-temple, I venture 
to say he will be conscious of a sameness of structure, of balance, of symmetry, 
of swing if you will, to say nothing of the atmosphere in which the poet by these 
external marks of design has chosen to envelop them. His first and natural 
impression will not be one of the heterogeneous sort suggested by the massing 
of the iambic and trochaic feet, with their redundant syllables and their blanks 
on the paper in places where neither exist to the ear. It is only on further analysis - 
that such variations as exist emerge into view, and then we see that these are 
not only not inconsistent with the harmony that first impressed us, but, on the 
contrary, rather enhance it. And yet, to increase the scansion medley, we are 
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told that one prosodist arrived at his foot-scheme after reluctantly dropping 
another which would have imparted to with the deep and two and thir what he 
calls “‘ a fine anapaestic substitution.” 

Now let us seek to mass the four lines in accordance with that invasive sym- 
metry which laid hold on us when we cut loose from convention and yielded to 
natural instinct. There are two accentual schemes which at bottom are one : 


Patan ais Seed bia" (a) 
Ghai, 4) «(i Gaine ~ ai la) 
‘respectively what I have called Kentish Five and the half of Advance-and-retire. 
The massing follows these, and the quantities are added for the complete rhythm : 


All a- | long the | val - ley A A {stream that| flash - est white A A 
1% 6§ 1% 3 re (2) 1% 3 $ 61 2 (2) 
Deep-en- | ing thy voice with the | deepening| of the night AA 
I I ToT 2 it 6  % @ | rh % 2 (2) | 
All ia long the | val - ley ATA where the | waters flow A 
1} % 1 2 el RE (2) Tay Tittiet 2 (1) 
I}walked with] one I loved two and | thirty years a go A A 
I| 14 & I I o ian $81 Ih 14 2 2 (2) 


This massing is plainly in accord with the material. No line extends a foot 
beyond another as in the scansion. Stream that is balanced by deefening not 
by with the; and “Stream that flashest white”’ is plainly the counterpart of 
“deepening of the night.’’ The syllable /ey is not a loose one in search of an 
attachment ; valley, two shorts, is simply a substitute for voice, a long, and 
might have been vale. The massing shows a weakening in every fourth and 
eighth place, but in the fourth place of the second and fourth lines we have two 
short syllables instead of the equivalent silences in the other six places. That 
these silences are equivalent is easily put to the proof by inserting in their places 
either with the or two and, and observing whether the interpolations fit without 
otherwise interfering. In the eighth place of the third line there is room for 
only one syllable, because there is an J there already, though printed at the 
head of the next line. Instead of a shifting and fanciful scansion of the lines 
which gives no idea of how they are actually read, we shall say that the four 
lines are 8-measure duple, with more than average tripletic variation ; that the 
fourth is alternately silent and (after unresolved third) weak; that the eighth 
is silent after unresolved seventh ; that the third in each hemistich is the strongest ; 
that all the beginnings are strong except that of line 4, where there is mono- 
syllabic anacrusis ; and that if line 2 be the norm, the general description must 
be changed to 4-measure quadruple to accord with that reading. 

To the same metre belongs “ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces,’”’ by 
Lamb. 
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III. Morris’ ‘‘ THE WIND.” 


If the foot theory breaks down lamentably in this poem of Tennyson, positive 
disaster attends the application of it to William Morris’ poem “ The Wind.” 
This time, for variety, I will begin with my own reading, which has uniformly 
four accents to each line throughout : 


FM ay iiaxey, haley | Ghee nothing A A surely nothing at | all , 4 | 
CES os ee PLE EL) TEES SNE AS Ne? 
Only the wild-going wind AA round by the garden | wall A 
ee eee 2 (2) (1) es ee 
For the |dawnjust now is | breaking the | wind beginning to | fall A A 
PE er men: a Sua Ce Vine ooh tase Sa Soin! 9 seed Ga ooo 0 
Wind wind, thou art | sad, art thou | kind A A 
4 2 Di oe fal 2 Te 2 (2) 
Wind wind, un-| hap- py thou art! blind A A 
4 3 tbat cea ee (2) 


Met still thou wan -der-est the} h - ly seed _ to | find 
2 I I it ¢ «iw 2 2 14 14 % 2 ign 


I quote a prosodical view: “ Morris obtains a great effect by the strong con- 
trast of the swinging equivalenced anapaestic trimeter with the ‘ wheel’ of the — 
refrain—a blend of octosyllabic couplet, unusually valued, and Alexandrine. It 
is by consent of good wits the ne plus ulira of that ‘ eeriness’ in which he has 
no rival but Poe, and it is of a rarer quality than anything but Poe’s very best.” 
The term trimeter requires a few words of explanation. In speaking of trimeters 
the prosodist is applying the Greek lessons of his boyhood. Imitating or not 
imitating his teachers, he imagines the Greeks to have been guilty of simply 
calling two feet a metron. But the evidence is perfectly conclusive that they 
only did so when the two formed a unity. The accentual structure of a trimeter 
was, with them, 


GMC NGN a, a a (Accentuation I.) 


easily distinguishable from the ‘‘ hexameter ’’ of two colons: 


a a a, SOE (Accentuation II.) 


The first is rare in English, which, when it deals in pairs, prefers what is normally 
a sense movement : 


a a, a , a a (Accentuation III.) 


Adding to our metrical apparatus my accentual scheme for the three lines : 


a a a (a), a@ a @ (a) (Accentwation IV.) 
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we have the data for determining our whereabouts. The prosodist’s “ trimeter ”’ 
has six accents. Not that he says so—he does not deal in accents. Consciously 
he deals only in feet, but no attentive reader can fail to agree that each foot 
to be intelligible implies an accent. We will therefore give him the benefit of 
correction. He has now evidently only Accentuations II. and IV. to choose 
from. But as he knows nothing of IV., he is narrowed down to II. for his English 
hexameter, as in his model : 


And Willie, my éldest bérn, is g6ne you say, little Anne. 


Let the student, therefore, read the model line as two threes indicated by a 
modulation at the centre, and with this movement strongly in his ear apply it 
to Morris, being careful not to make any time break at the centre which might 
give the effect of a silent foot. 


Ah, no, no, it is nothing, surely nothing at all. 


Only the wild-going wind, round by the garden wall. 


For the dawn just now is breaking, the wind beginning to fall. 


Not much swing in that! Nor much “eeriness.”” To me the “ eeriness’’ is 
traceable largely to the regular dirge-like rest of a foot at centre and close. Per- 
haps the “ wheel” will revolve or rotate better—let us try. The first two lines 
of the refrain are, it seems, ‘‘ octosyllabic couplet,” that is, similar to the model 
(which he greatly admires) : 


With _ glittering. wings of ma-ny a hue 


; ; Feit ete, AR yet EE?) pet unt pith Ani lin aota 
Still changing, and whose shape none knew. 
PTAs teers ere lea ih Tee a enh 


Applying the accentual principle and the swing of this Long Metre, we have this 
interpretation of Morris : 


Wind wind, thou art sad, art thou kind 
BONNIE SEES ED NER AN 2 Me Mee ENS ge te Finpte OT 


Wind wind, un - hap-py ! thou art blind. 
oF eb hele ihe Pains Gang i Maat aa wee eva MELON 


The accenting of the first “art” is queer. Perhaps it is the “ unusual valuing.”’ 
But I prefer my placing of the accents, which is as far from that of the octo- 
syllable as anything can well be. Finally, we have the “ Alexandrine ”’ with its 
six accents and central break : 


Yet still thou wan-der - est the li - ly - seed to find 
MENTAL ee Oe MeNN NE Mana EM Las him) Linea en LN Coe TOR ET MH TT Qs Ce y 
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The net effect of the whole does not, I submit, seem brilliant enough to do the 
“good wits’ credit, and what I suggest for approval is that the accents do not 
chop about in the cycle of the numbers 6, 4, 6, but remain 4 throughout, that 
the main accents are not where the prosodist places them, and that the quantities 
and rests are a necessary part of the metre, which involves quadruple measures, 
with both tripletic and sub-duple ornamentation as in my measured scheme. 
There you have the secret of the rhythmical atmosphere of the poem, there the 
desiderated swing. There also we have equivalencing of an intelligible and 
radical sort, in the sense that all the measures are equal, which involves the 
equidistance of the principal accents and the central position, between those, of 
the subordinate accents.. The unity of the whole, also, while plain enough, is 
without prejudice to the decided change of measure-contents in passing from 
stanza to refrain. And over all is the embroidery referred to, which adds a 
richness of its own to the texture of the rhythm. Finally, the notation 
in which I have interpreted my reading is legible by all the world, and 
reproducible exactly by anyone who cares to try, without communication with 
the person who noted it down. 


IV. Browninec’s “IN A YEAR.” 


If I know of no prosodist who has cleared up “ The Wind,’ I am in a like 
dilemma in the case of Browning’s “In a Year.’”’ I have, however, been able 
to discover one or two isolated individuals, blameless of prosody, but having a 
certain delicate flair for poetical form, who are able to read that poem to their 
own satisfaction—which is the great matter. Also to mine, which gives me 
confidence in putting forward my analysis as an analysis of something which 
actually exists elsewhere than on paper. Whether the prosodical readings to be 
considered would please anyone else there is no means of knowing. The author 
of them certainly leaves himself a margin of safety of the widest, for he brings 
his whole stock of feet to face what is to him plainly a very pressing demand. 


And first he presents his readers with seven feet of his favourite ‘“‘ anapaestic- 
iambic ”’ : 


| Never a | ny more | While I live | Need I hope | to see | his face | As before | 


which, therefore, falls to be read with the general movement of the 6-accent 
model with two syllables added : 


And Wil- lie my eld- est- born, is gone, you say, lit- the Anne,—is~ gone 
CRE IPS Srey pec MM ee Re aoe Oe Dae ey pre 14) |), te eee clei 2 ale lee 


If this is done faithfully and intelligently, it is difficult to conceive of anyone 
finding the result plausible or even tolerable. But, it seems, “ trochaics are 
possible.”” And trochaic is also Schipper’s remedy for the sickness from which 
Browning’s lines seem to suffer. The Swinburne model in triple time may be 
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tried, though it has only five feet as against eleven here. Failing it, we have 
the duple models to fall back upon : 


Death, and change,and darkness’ ev- er- lasting 
Wasa eel ee ieeee2 teen eee oe en Le Ese ul 
Twinkle, twinkle, lit- tle star, How I wonder what you are 


ak ee EN ool Ba Sadia ickadl cle Sone As Sale ull tan aU Sadeiey Re lina Sa a 


Never any more, While I live ,» Need I hope to see his face x AS be- fore 
ere etre Ss) phlaote | Sel th Fel Sty [ee telag? feet] >2 


tee teriejere be tele teeter te Ee iy ee. | rx]. 2 


If the reader of either of these is satisfied, if his ear is conscious of II, even in 
the form 5+6, as a structural number, there is no more to be said. And if he 
has faith in a system of scansion which admits as alternatives two numbers of 
accents so unrelated as 7 and 11 for one and the same stretch of verse, there 
is also nothing to do but be silent and wonder. But if he has doubts, let him 
keep a receptive mind for a different and very much simpler conception. And 
for a change of approach I will base my interpretation on the famous galloping 
line of the Aeneid “ Quadrupedante, etc.,’”’ spoiling the sense in two places by 
inserting a meaningless vowel after long thesis in such manner as to resolve it 
into two shorts each measuring I. As a concession to English speech-habits, 
I also cut off the last unaccented syllable, as is done in the “ pentameter”’ of 
an elegiac couplet. This done, we have—apart from a little tripletic decoration— 
an exact model for Browning’s rather mysterious metre. The whole process 
stands as underneath : 


Quadrupe- | dan- te pu- 
Zz ied 2 LeAeeT 


trem soni- tu quatit | un- gu-la | campum 
2 Toe el 2 ae ei 2 Tet 2 2 


Quadarupe | dan te pu | trem soni tu a quatit {un gu la cama A 
ie Eee I 2 Daly 2 i aes Ts a) ee 2 ie dteg 
Never any | more, While I| live Need I | hope to see his | face as be forea A 


Not 7 accents, therefore, nor yet II, nor any question of option, but simply 
6 principal accents go to the making of Browning’s semi-stanza, itself consisting 
of two parts which end with the two strongest accents of the six, and thus, with 
the aid of suitable intonations at those points, act as the colons of the complete 
period. The two intonations referred to are the rising inflection, which marks | 
non-completeness and invites the hearer to listen for the answering colon, and for 

the falling inflection which virtually tells him he has finished at once the second 
colon and the entire period. I have said six principal accents because, as the 
reader remembers, a quadruple measure being a compound of two duple measures 
has a subordinate accent on its third unit, so that the total number of accents 
is 12. The ear tells, and the notation shows, that the twelfth is latent. From 
al] this we see how the period is built up. It consists of the figure 
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| x r xr xr | 2 I 1 | 2 twice repeated, with a link of two shorts preserving ° 
continuity. Or, what amounts to the same thing, the structure of the period is 


2 pie ss 2 
2 Lye: 2 


[Sacha 
a alae Wedel wae | 3 


In other words, ‘‘ hope to see his face As before” is an echo of “‘ Never any more 
While I live,” and “‘ Need I”’ fills up what would otherwise be a blank between 


the two: 


/ ; 4 
A A | Never any more While I | live 
sa fod Th RTO Teer ye Tyga 2 


Need I hope to see his | face As be | fore 

if al Ue oe Baa 2 th 2 2 
This is one of many examples of the virtue and utility of massing when it is 
desired to show real structure and real correspondences, and it may be con- 
trasted with the long, monotonous, undifferentiated, inorganic succession of the 
scansions. A curious idiosyncrasy on Browning’s part emerges from my analysis. 
The reader perceives that the position of the rhyming words is at cross purposes 
with the structure—another example showing that prosodical rules are made 
to be broken, not indeed at random or wholesale, but occasionally and with 
discretion. 

It will be observed that I have been led into the rhythm I suggest for “ Ina 
Year’’ by a process no more recondite than the common classical substitution 
-of two shorts for a'long. The actual reading works out a little roughly here 
and there, especially in the very next semi-stanza : 


Once his love grown chill Mine may strive 
Bitter ly we  re-em- | brace Single still 
But without a bit of wrenching of prose accent and jolting of consonants it would 


not be Browning, and indeed the handling is gentler than deeds we shall hear 
him presently avow. Try a few more lines: 


A A Was it something | said, Something | done 
-Vext him ? | Was it touch of hand Turn of head ? 
A A Sitting by my side, At my feet, 


So + he breathed but air I | breathed, Satis fied 


Some control over intonation is needed here to carry off relationship of parts 
both of form and of thought. The anapaestic feet can hardly be regarded as 
helpful : 


Sitting by my side At my feet So he breathed but air I breathed Satisfied 


Nor are the trochees quite guiltless of assaults on the English language : 


Sitting by my side» At my feet ~ Sohe breathed but airI breathed « Satis- fied iN 
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Do the carets in the trochees and their absence in the anapaests really mark a 
difference of reading? In either case, surely their verdict is condemnation. If 
it be thought that the symmetrical build of the rhythm is obtained at some little 
cost, what will be said of this other perpetration of Browning’s, “‘ Pietro of Abano ”’ 
in “ Jocoseria”’? Read it first as intelligible prose, then with the rhythm 
supplied by himself: 


All at once—“ An old friend fain would see your | High - ness!” 
TROL LRP Ty LE 2. 2 I I I I 2 2 

There stood Peter skeleton and scare-crow plain-writ | phi-lo-soph-er 
eRe Lin tnt 0! | ST Tee Ean Le Oar I I I I Tota they 
In the woe- worn; face — for yellowness and dry - ness 
ibe ati UT 2 2 I I I I 2 2 

Parchment—with a| pair of eyes—one | hope their feeble spark A A 
ere (esr clea rea ge: ONG AEP Se I I I I 2 4 4 


V. BROWNING’sS ‘“‘ GIVE A ROUSE.” 


It is rather a strange fact that, in spite of numerous opportunities such as 
we have met with in the last chapter, no prosodist—so far as I know—points 
out the close kinship, or even the frequent identity of English quadruple verse 
with the dactylic and anapaestic metres of Latin and Greek. The qualification 
“close kinship ” is necessary because, as has already been shown for verse gener- 
ally, while the position of accents in two feet felt as a pair is identical in the 
two cases, the order of strength is reversed thus : 


a 
Greek a a 


/ 


English a a 


‘the former being due to the persistence of musical influence, the latter governed 


by the sense as in prose. In Greek the first accent tapers off to a weaker one 
as in a compound measure in music; in English it leads up to a stronger one, 
as marked in the Swinburne line : 


But the heart-beat now in the lips rose-red, 


which, but for the reverse Advance-and-retire accentuation of two consecutive 
musical measures, would be a pure Greek anapaestic dimeter. Keep the accents 
where they are, but reverse the strength, and the anapaests can be paralleled by 
a dimeter from Aeschylus : 


ec \ nN , . a ¢ A 
o oe pn Kip i: aas Bape Qput} Tovey 2 wv . 4. 
it ze 2 2 22 Nadel I 2 Pe ee 

g \ . 4 5 ss \ 
But the | heart- beat : now in thé | lips rose~- : red 
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It is a mere matter of hunting to find English parallels to Greek originals of slightly 
varying type, such as 


olde Ge Geen 


€ lal , >. > 
t- 3] pov Tov : TwY ovK 
I 2 2 ©! YI) 4 oX2 


I 2 stARe2 2 


If the last arsis of this be cut out, and its duration added to the preceding thesis— 
by the device heard on fel/ow in the festal tribute “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow ’— 
we have the paroemiac, as in 


poBe- pav o- Yuv mpoo.- dec- Batt. (Aesch. Pers. 48) 
1-705 | PP ORO OTT eter eee] oa eee 

kd- kol- gu €k me Td- cov- ow... 

TiS] 3 has tsa mpeihig | a y ae 


and in a fragment of a war-song attributed to Tyrtaeus : 


ayer’ & Lapras evavdpov 
KoUpot TaTépwy toAvaTav 
Naa pev itvv mpoBdrcrGe 
Sdpv & edtdApws 

pn peddpevoe tas (was 

ov yap mdtpiov Ta LardpTa. 


The lengthening process, however, was not known to classical scholars in England 
some fifty years ago, so that if a poet of academical training had thought about 
that time of imitating Tyrtaeus, the imitation would have been in the contracted 
form ending, not in| 4 : 2, but in| 2 2 :, with the fourth measure blank, the 
heard portion being identical with, say, the latter part of Horace’s hexameter : 
[Ibam forte via] sa - cra si - cut meus est mos 
2 || heii 2 el ae Tear” |e 2 

A reference to the fragment shows that except in the last measure arsis may be 
either a long or two shorts. The student who translates all this into actual 
practice is at the point of view occupied by his predecessors of half a century 
ago, and, being there, is now requested to turn to the second of Browning’s 
“Cavalier Tunes,” entitled ‘ Give a Rouse,” and read it alongside the fragment 
of Tyrtaeus. Unless I am wholly in error, he will realise, as Professor Goodell 
also in the main has done, that this unmatched—shall we say matchless ?— 
cavalier tune of Browning’s is an almost exact replica of the movement of the 
oldest war-song extant, as interpreted in his day. If the Greek lyric did not 
rap out the last two syllables with the soldierly vigour of the English one, it 
possessed a feature that may have been in its favour as a marching song, but 
certainly it missed the chance of “‘ giving a rouse,’ which a lucky error enabled 
Browning to seize, to the enriching of English poetry with a drinking song abso- 
lutely unique. If the student wishes to bring home to himself still more vividly 
the identity of structure, he should now go a step farther and analyse the poem 
from end to end. He will find that, in all, there are only five variations of the 
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type, and that these, apart from a trifling accommodation to the English language, 
are identical with the following scheme of rhythm derived from Greek paroemiacs, 
to which I subjoin a second numbered scheme embracing classical models and 
examples of corresponding lines from the modern poet : 


(1) Pan 2D Beidaeae| GB A SOOT EA NOG ye 
(2) POMS eer ELT spe See tel] Lae Bek AS A 
(3) PRA) Ih C2 EN BE EATS Fo PHI A DIEIAL A 
(4) Perel steered mt. 
(5) 2 wlbiat 2 Bie 2 Sep tiny A 
(Ga i ot- | ous oi- 2 ous oAe- | caca A” Eur. Herc. 136: 
Xo- | pet Kal i HV ept- | @Anv AeMPAXISt:; Eq. (Tii: 
sa | cra Sica le meus | est mos A 
King | Charles, and : who'll do him| right now A 
(2) BéXos HrALBt- OV as oKn- | weiev ? A  Aesch. Agam. 366. 
Give a | rouse; here’sin : hell’s des- | pite now LA 
3 I 
(3) ay | pw mode. 2 ws yvwo- | Geico i A Aesch. Suppl. 8. 
Who | gave me the : goods that | went since : A 
(4) poBe- | pav oy- i w mpoot- | derOau i: A Aesch. Pers. 48. 
memo- | rem Ju- : nonis Obi je ita nas tea 
By the | old fool’s : side that be- | got him aA 
(5) 02 Yuya. ?. ras ow | yaow ? A Eur. Ion. 859. 
When } Noll’s damned : troopers shot him: 
I 3 


The differences of rhythm, when sure, are trifling. Not so the differences of 
“burden.” Browning seeks precisely that abruptness and those consonantal 
rudenesses which are scrupulously avoided in Greek. There are two ideals in 
operation and at stake. I prefer both. 

One is inclined here to ask questions. Did Browning hit upon the paroemiac 
movement by accident, or was he consciously imitating a movement familiar to 
him from his Greek studies ? And did Swinburne, who had already written full 
anapaestic tetrameters, cut off still another final syllable and thus get from the 
same source, say from yjPw rodrews yvwoGei-, his poem consisting of lines such 
as “‘ More dark than a dead world’s tomb”? At any rate a model lay before 
him in the “‘ Wasps ”’ of Aristophanes : 


mnoate Tapa Yapabov 
PNG en wait Nae lad hgtay 


requiring only a substitution of a long for two shorts. 


' 
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VI. NEWBOLT’s ‘‘ THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL BLAKE.” 


There is another poem to the verse-structure of which I propose to lead up , 
somewhat after the method employed in the case of Browning’s “In a Year.” 
Assume that a poet wished to write a feasible imitation of 


where the first line consists of the 4 dactyls plus 3 apparent trochees, and the 
second of 5 apparent iambs plus an “‘ extrametrical ”’ syllable. The three trochees, 
there are sound reasons for believing, were spun out to four feet on the same 
principle as 3-accent verse “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow ”’ is turned into 4-accent 
song, viz. by lengthening the penultimate syllable till it fills thesis, thus bringing 
the last syllable into the position of arsis with corresponding subordinate accent. 
Everybody knows this effect. By the same device the iambic 5-accent line 
becomes a 6-accent, alternately strong and weak like the dactyls and trochees, 
to give the effects expressed in the respective nomenclatures, dactylic dimeter, 
trochaic dimeter and iambic tetrameter, the two latter catalectic. Now either 
the trochees and iambs retained the same unit or beat as the dactyls, as in 
| 2 t x |2 1 |, which without practice is not easy to perform, or there was 
assimilation of duration of measures by changing unit I to unit #, as in 
| 13 3? %|2 x |, which is easy and natural. Without being taken to settle 
the point at this time, I adopt the former in treating the dactyls apart, and the 
latter in treating the rhythm as a whole. That gives 
totos yap iAdrntos épws td 
[adie lets Peden aia alee aes 
ToAAnv Kat’ axddv oppatwv éxevev 
a phere ap Gee i) ihn it a olvae AT By Gos) 


Kapdinv. eAvodets 
Zier?) Ta) ea ets 


, 


Of this model as it stands the poet could hardly avail himself, for, though the 
lengthening trick in Newbolt’s “‘ Medu-sa’”’ might pass for once at a pinch, it is 
presuming too much on the capacity and patience of English ,verse to stand it 
a second time. Thus he would have to cut back his cloth to 3 trochees and 
5 iambs. And indeed Latin—though without any evidence that I can discover, 
outside the one-sided instinct to detach verse from music—is said to have made 
this very change, coupling it with another, both shown in 
Solvitur acris hi- ems gra- ta vice veris et Fa- voni 
brhP Ph abd 2] ry te bad S23 2a 229] thr Om 
Trahuntque siccas machinae car- in- as 
tH) [20 Were 2h" [faut [a2 laiae oe 
The hiatus or rather misfit between the trochees and iambs is an argument, 
though inconclusive, for four feet with the catalysis described, which is somewhat 
strengthened by the parallel structure of Horace’s 


Non ebur neque aureum Me-a ren-idet in domo lacunar 
) 20%, | 2:5.) tote) pes eer ae £4 ee ijl tai 
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_and, in return, strengthens the case for the lengthening catalysis of “ lacunar.” 
But passing by these hypotheses meantime, here in “ Solvitur ” is a model made 
to our poet’s hands, and yet requiring-some manipulation to adapt it to English 
speech-habit. The nature of these as regards the dactyls may be gathered from 
Swinburne’s 


Out of the golden re-mote wild West where the sea without shore is. 
eerie awe) (te te | te rea he Leb rk tg | 


The natural rhythm of Out of the gold is | r 1 1 | 2, a triple measure, but it 
is conceivable that a strong quadruple context, as here, might assimilate it to 
the equal genus, with notation | 14 ? 3? |. In this way Swinburne’s four 
dactyls would be just what is wanted. But the triple, if retained, would be quite 
after the usual English recipe. The reader remembers that the first line of 
“ Evangeline’ is impartially divided between the two genera. Let us take it, 
however, that recent imitations of classical verse have, largely under Swinburne’s 
influence, tended to the predominance of quadruple. It is only necessary, further, 
to remind the reader that tripletic variation either for thesis—as in Swinburne’s 
fifth measure—or for arsis is everywhere permissible. So much for the dactyls. 
As regards the iambic line, a reference to Swinburne’s “‘ Dolores ”’ will show our 
imitator to be in good English company if he cuts off the final unaccented syllable, 
and allows himself that liberty in the selection of measures which, but for | 2 |, 
is pretty much common to English and classical iambics. There remain the 
three trochees. Properly speaking, the poet should simply imitate these in the 
usual way, as tacked on to Swinburne’s four dactyls in 


Out of the golden remote wild West where the seas without a shore are. 


Hee ok eee ER LEY | 


But in the poem in question this is just what the poet does not do; and the 
reason is as interesting as it is remarkable. It must be admitted that 3 is an 
awkward number of measures to tack to four, unless there is a fourth silent. 
Four would complete the stock musical number 8. Failing 8, our hexameters 
show we can do very well with 6. But 7 is neither good nor even indifferent. 
Here the modern classical prosodists come in with a way out—and a very bad 
way, as usual. It is in the Lesser Sapphic and in the “ hendecasyllable ”’ that 
their device appears. These presumable 5’s they turn into 4’s, not only without 
advancing a shred of evidence worthy of the name to justify such a resource, 


but contrary to the practice and whole spirit of classical verse. “ Jam satis terris 
nivis atque dirae ’’ they alter in their reading 
from the 5’s_ | Zine Tew ahieaay eee Pitan doe WE Me Seek ph Le ste ney fl 
ALO he 47S) aah ety ae et Dai kwew Eat Pog ot al yper | Th tds 


and “ Soles occidere et redire possunt ” 


from the 5’s_ | 14 14 | 14-22. | 
Beige. | Baty ok fue Wor dr Fl, ahr 
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That is, they are not content with crushing two syllables each measuring normally 
I into two each measuring 3?—to which, as being in accordance with a universal 
law, there is no objection—-but they twice take a whole measure of two syllables 
measuring normally 2 and 1, and crush it into half a measure of syllables measuring 
1 and $, an unheard-of and incredible procedure calculated to turn topsy-turvy 
the whole edifice of classical verse-structure. And, to crown all, they change 
the Time from triple to quadruple. The curious thing is that it should be pro- 
sodists of classical training, impatient at the intrusion of musical conceptions into 
the art of verse, who, after hunting out even a natural infusion of them, straight- 
way, like a tornado, gallop them back with accretions. Absolutely illegitimate as 
their procedure is in the present case, we are to assume on the part of the unfor- 
tunate poet that he has been to college, and there, under their influence, has 
adopted it. He slumps four refractory syllables measuring normally 5 into one 
group measuring 3, and thus secures the desiderated six feet for the whole line. 
His final and complete model might now be 


Out of the gol-den re-mote wild West where the sea is in a ferment, 
ore eee eee ee eer eye Oe oe hee a aE ee 


where sea is is simply the resolved thesis of a dactyl, and which, but for this, 
is just a pure classical hexameter. Whether we have traced the imitation to 
its source, the reader may now judge. The poet is Newbolt and the poem “ The 
Death of Admiral Blake,” the first line being 


La- den with spoil of the South, fulfilled with the glo- ry of achievement 
fof 2) Ae oe a Oe) ee ad ee 


and the first couplet 


La-den with spoil of the South, ful- filled with the glo- ry of achievement 

|} 2 hp 3 elagh, 21 Blothe thilettnedt @ ldo Sete oe tl ee 
And fresh-ly crowned with ne- ver dy- ing fame. 
Dae ot od | yee ET sR ner tso brits 28 ae 


Anyone who had noticed the impartiality of the poets in the distribution of 
quadruple measures might wonder why in this particular poem 


(1) the fifth foot is always fully resolved, 
(2) full resolution occurs in no other foot. 


The reader cannot wonder. He holds the key to the mystery. The tale might 
be entitled ‘‘ The Descent of the Eight” or ‘‘ How the Eight became a Six.” 
And it is instructive in that it shows the influence erroneous theory can have on the 
art. of ‘verse-structure. But it must be remembered that nothing is thereby 
implied of a derogatory nature against Newbolt’s poem considered on its own 
merits as an English poem. For my own part, neither the classical movement 
nor the English one makes a convincing appeal to me. 
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VII. TeENNyson’s ‘‘ THE REVENGE.” 


I have nowhere seen any connected account of the prosodical structure of 
Tennyson’s “‘ The Revenge ” with its quadruple measures and its wealth not only 
of tripletic but of split-unit embroidery. As in the vast majority of cases of 
quadruple the metre is mainly tetrameter, but departures into lower metres are 
fairly numerous, and, when they occur, they are masterpieces of sympathetic 
adaptation to passing and passionate movements of thought and subject-matter. 
No person I have tested in reading manages the transitions well, that is, with 


_ assured certainty. The tendency is to fall into formlessness, and to read parts 
as if out of relation with one another or with the whole. The transition from 


“And he fell upon their decks, and he died” to “ And they stared at the dead 
that had been so valiant and true”’ was bungled by all, and most of them, to 
their credit, felt stuck and wandered. It is in such cases that a genuine prosody 
might come to the assistance of the baffled. What does come, to increase the 
bewilderment, is the spurious article with its jargon of iambic and anapaestic to 
the disorganising of what in its nature is homogeneous, orderly and beautiful. 
This homogeneity, order and beauty will, I think, be best shown, as on previous 
occasions, by massing. But with a very few preliminary observations. By a 
happy chance, or a happier inspiration, the first two lines give the key to many 
of the succeeding features and changes. Notice the strong central break of the 
tetrameter into two dimeters which later on rises in effect to positive grandeur. 
It also prepares for subsequent dimeters standing alone. The split unit appears 
in the very first measures, and the agitated movement that culminates four lines 
from the end in that tumultuous outbreak of the elements which sent so many 
brave ships to their rest, is prefigured in the tripletic fluttering of the second 
line. Observe the machinery involved: the straight, bold quadruple 
4, | 1 z 1 1 |, passing by intermediate stages to the rush and turmoil of a 
tripletic akin to 8, | 3 3 3 3 3 % |. Slackening of speed for crowded 
syllabic material is frequent. The trimeters are real, not pseudo, the measures 
being too long to permit a rest of a whole one such as is common in less com- 
plicated verse; accordingly, counting subordinate accents, they can be read 
with six accents, the last unexpressed. Many cases of parallelism with other 
poems might be cited. No doubt Tennyson had Campbell’s 


It was tén of April mérn by the chime. 
in his ear, when he wrote 
And the battle thunder bréke from them All, 


and likewise 


And the bédldest held his breath 
For a time 


in his eye when he wrote 


Whence the thtinderbolt will fall 
Long and lotd. 
T.S.R. Y 
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But what he had in ear and mind in the line 


And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay 


is not so sure. Having tried tetrameter with accents on two, lar, two, lay, and 
found the violence of the latter half rather shocking, and been little better pleased 
by the symmetrical accents on two, two, lay, which follows the verbal structure 
and makes of the line a trimeter, with a swift rush to figure the pressing imminence 
of a many-sided danger, I have elected to read the line as a companionable dimeter 
plus a trimeter leading to another trimeter, the whole expressing the inevitable- 
ness of the fight, and the weight and solidity of the actual attack. The changes 
from the tetrameter of the last words of an undaunted spirit to the trimeter 
expressing with bare brevity the consummation of a noble life, and thence to the 
very different trimeters picturing the ominous awe that came rushing over the 
souls of the Spaniards, and presently merge in the wild and increasing roar of 
the elements for their prey; the climax of the last trimeter, and the sudden 
revulsion to the bold triumphant note and the five short finishing strokes of what 
would be three tetrameters in six dimeters but for the masterly break of the 
last in mid course—all these constitute perhaps the most remarkable unity of 
spirit and rhythmical movement of the kind to be found in the English language, 
a combination to be felt rather than expressed. 


RHYTHMICAL ANALYSIS OF SPECIMEN PARTS OF TENNYSON’S 
“THE REVENGE.”’ 


ie At | Flo- res in the A- ] zores Sir Rich- ard Grenville lay, 
Sat I I I % 4 I I = I I I I I 2 
And a pin- nace like a flut- tered bird came flying from far a- way. 
CRESS ie ayer atan anh Lhe Wildes PU ale $2.3, aby 2 2 
Spanish | ships of war at sea we have | sight- ed fif-  ty- three. 
(3) 2 2 Bites} aE I I 2 I I 3 14 «Ht % 2 (*rtt.) 
Then | sware Lord Thomas Ho- ward, “ * Fore God I am no coward, 
= eer I I R 14 2 Ets I I I I I _& 14 
But I | can- not meet them here for my ships are out of gear, 
ee % 1} I I 2 I I Pere ch I I 2 
And the | half my men = are sick, I must fly but fol - low quick, 
“44 3 a 5 1} 2 Cre yt ie aE ney ae 2’ 
We ate | six ships of the | line, can we fight with fif - ty- three ?”’ 
BS aepe : I 1} 5 aig Be bE a) NS Me! He 2 
IV.Hehad| on - ly a hundred sea - men to work the ship and to fight. 
SEM RSS RS ye era Mt eet eae 4  # 4 3 tee 


a 


VI. 
tis 


ie 


Running 


oso 


VII. 
And while 
I I 


Whence the 
1% 3 


Four 
41 


And 
41 


And 
“I 
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Thousands of their sol- diers looked 
I I I I I I 4 I 
Thousands of © their sea- men made 
I I I I I I = I 

on and on till de- | layed. 
SS E gots B 2G 
now the great rah na - lip hung a- 
1} aan Se A i 
thun-_ der- por mat | ea Long and 
I I | I I 
gal - leons drew a- way From, the 
I I 14 2 2 1} z 
two Up OD waar lar- board 
I I 14 % 2 I 
two up- Onl che star- board 
I I 14 2 2 2 
Ske NS SIR Ee aU Se Ae ae SRL 
bat- tle thun- der broke from them 
% 1} I I 2 1} % 
sun went downandthe | stars came out far 
I I Ligrwdn tae I u I I 
never a moment ceased the fight of the 
ae. 's ri eae ter oe ae 
said, ‘Fight on! Fight [| on!’’ Though his 
q I I I (8) Woden 
chanced that when half of the} short summer night was 
5 | ple oa ange: i Dee e Hts 
praised him to his face with their 
I Ae ee 14 2 i I 
rose up- on their | decks and he 
I} R I I 2 14 g 
fought for Queen and Faith ke. 7” a 
15 Swit I ae eek Cs ee 5 
on - ly _ done my dues 2h pty as a 
I I r an I me 4 4 
joy - ful — spi- rit ee Sir 
I I % 1}? ZA u 
fell up - on. their | decks, and he 
pig? ''¢ Er east 2 1} 3 


down from their decks and 


bibdate ted 
mock at the mad little 
Tetsu ee as 
bove us like a 
# hi 14 Sa: | 
loud, 
Pan | 
| Span - ish fleet that 
% it, I 
lay, 
2 
2 - - (alternative) 
all. 
ED Tox 
over the summer 
$3 3 % «It 
one and the fifty- 
5 3 $° 1 ¢ 
vessel was all but a 
Fi Shee Shak 
alte gone. 
lo 
court- ly  for- eign 
1} § MONEE: 
| cried, 
eG 
vali - ant man and 
I I I I 
man is bound to 
I I 14 % 
Rich -ard_ Grenville, 
I I I 14 
died. 
LN 
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laughed, 
2 


craft 
2 


cloud, 
2 


sea, 
2 


three. 
2 


wreck, 
2 


| 
| grace, 
roy 
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And they | stared at the dead that had| been so valiant and true 


2 RE Ps Pea Ney: 13 3 t 33 2 


And had | holden the power and | glory of Spain so cheap. 


tee eee 3 3 5 


bi srd lend 2m 


eajto 
elt 


When a | wind from the lands they had | ruined a- woke from | sleep 


ee eee ae ee San er Rs} even 2 


And the | wa- ter began to heave and the weather to | moan, 
e.9) & # gh 2 PRR F902 )8 [a2 
And or | ever that even- ing end- ed a great gale blew, 
@) 3) ¢% # 3 oe ae ee at 
And a | wave like the wave that is | raised by an earthquake | grew 
Fy horn eer et a tee ats a 2 
Till it | smote on their hulls and their | sails & their masts & their | flags, 
LS SOG OE ERS I Sa hs ie ae Mame aE ie { 2 
And the | whole sea. plunged and fell on the shot-shattered navy of Spain, 
2 I I 1% a8 coe Oh $2 1 £.3h00F Sit 2 
And the | little Revenge _her- self went down by the island crags 
3 RR 3 14 Fe 2 a sie I 1 4 4 I I 2 
fo) be | lost evermore in) the main. 
Ee Pe rer Be eet 


The larger accentual structure is indicated by the lighter and heavier per- 
pendiculars. The verse, apart from strophic build, might be roughly described 
as tetrameter, usually with a central break, with some trimeter and a few lines 
of lower denomination ; generally beginning weak ; in unbroken quadruple Time 
with many bifid units of strong swift effect, and much tripletic substitution, 
undulating or careering as the case may be, the relative measures in musical 
expression being 


‘J canter. « 


COP Cor | ~~ eaten” 


and having numerous changes of tempo to suit burden of phonetical material 
adapted, in its turn, to the poet’s aesthetic requirements. 


VIII. Witt14mM Morris’ ‘‘ DAWN TALKS To-DAY.”’ 


Morris’ fast tripletic weavings in ‘‘ The Wind”’ lead one naturally to speak 
of his accomplishment on the other side of normal triple, where lies a slower — 
variety already described as dupletic, its unit 14 being derived from the dupletic 
measure | 1} 14 | incidental to triple Time and equal in duration to the typical 


bee 
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measure | 2 1 |. His “‘ Love is Enough, or the Freeing of Pharamond ” includes 
a lyric in this Time, unique, it seems to me, in its kind. Isolated measures of 
dupletic triple are, as we have seen, of common occurrence in most, and especially 
in modern iambics, but verse of this slow type is probably incapable of a long 
flight. The only other poem that I know of consistently readable at so slow a 
tempo throughout is Carlyle’s very short one beginning “So here hath been 
dawning Another new day.’”’ Yet Morris has made in it a brilliant success of a 
poem of four stanzas which never once breaks down into the swifter movement 
natural to the language. I analyse the first stanza. 


RHYTHMICAL ANALYSIS OF ‘‘ DAWN TALKS TO-DAY.”’ 


Dawn talks to- day.) Ov= er dew- gleaming flowers, 
Te oT 14 14 14 1% «mf «4 aH (14) 
Night flies a- way Till the rest- ing of hours, 
£5) ,2 I oi B 2 fey 2 I 3 (14) 
Fresh are thy || feet, And with dreams thine eyes glistening ; 
Sheed) wy id Meith i 1% It 1 ee ae ee 
Thy | still lips are || sweet Though the world is a- listening. 
1 | 12 IF 18 3° ee Vee Seine RAD une EOE Baa 
Opl love WSct a word in my mouth for our meeting, 
SSS IE ON 3 3 rie bel RTE IE | os 
Cast thine} arms round a- bouty mess to stay my heart’s beating, 
t4 oth 1; 2 I 14 2 I ee as mes TA Tae 
O | fresh day, O fair day, O long day made ours. 
er td rk Th the ath re or} of 3 cout 


Morris’ lyric is described as in “ long swinging anapaestic.’”” Long and swinging 
it certainly is, yet it seems unreasonable to class together as anapaestic, without 
qualification, movements which, though predominantly triple, yet vary in tempo 
and character so widely as 


And the water began to heave and the weather to moan. 
There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea. 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 

Dawn talks to-day Over dew-gleaming flowers. 


Surely there comes a point where, as here, a greatly slackened tempo amounts 
to a different genus. If by a stretch the first three of the four specimens might 
be considered cantering metre, surely the fourth lies outside that category. The 
description in question might, however, fairly pass muster if all the verse to which 
the term anapaestic is applied were at least in triple Time. But it is not. As 
we have seen, the Common Time of the “‘ Battle of the Baltic” is jockeyed into 
iambuses and anapaests to the utter destruction of its verse form. The measure 
there consisted of four equal units written | 1 1 1 1 |. In the present lyric 
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the corresponding unit measure is | 13 1} 1} |. What possible connection is 
there between the two? There is none of course. A glance at the notations of 
the extracts shows unbridgeable diversity.. Now this diversity, whether the 
notations are correct or not, is certainly, to any natural and unspoilt ear, matched 
by just as unbridgeable a diversity in the effects and functions of the two move- 
ments. Read the two in relationship : 


Like leviathans afloat Lay their bilwarks on the brine. 
Cast thine arms round about me to stay my heart’s beating. 


It is a matter of the simplest experiment to put down the right foot at Like, the 
left at vi, and so on, and thus verify the fact that the former is a brisk marching 
movement of just eight steps, whilst the latter, on the same principle, has four 
main steps superimposed on twelve short ones, and is a fast variety of the move- 
ment of the dance called a minuet. What can an anapaest be to find a home 
in two climates so diverse? Let us try another plan to ascertain the possible 
meaning of that undefined term. Here is a collection of actual anapaests : 


Dawn O fresh 
talks to-day day O fair 
thine eyes glistening is a-listening 
cast thine arms never a-(ny more) 
for our meeting. sitting by (my side). 


Surely a list like this, whose heterogeneity diligence could increase to any extent, 
is proof enough that to the prosodists Morris’ lyric is written in an “‘ unsuspected 
metre,” 

Though poems in uniform dupletic triple must, as I believe, be hard to come 
by, there is nothing to hinder people of wider reading than myself from having 
in their wallets considerable sequences of these interesting measures. Byron 
seems to be partial to them, as these testify : . 


Blue waves roll | nightly oer. 
Sound the loud | timbrel o’er | Egypt’s dark | sea. 


A fairly long example with touches of Lesser Ionic reveals the same sensitiveness 
to the majestic movement of great waters. I refer to the earlier half of his 
“Spirit of the Ocean.” Its analysis might stand thus: . 


In the blue depth of the waters, Where the wave hath no strife, 
ee BOLE ene Core ety wie Rab Minds Bid ake eee we Sa ae 
Where the wind is a stranger, And the sea-snake hath life, 
i Axe dubBoltthdolh Hh tl Holds htt le 
Where the mermaid is decking Her great hair with shells, 

D apf) (beth gepeute leteserids hethweel heule 3 


Like the storm on the sur- face Came the sound of thy spells 
Fe ok idiot deld bh HEMaR dy dr bore) stowthep 3 


O’er my calm Hall of Coral. 
BA RE ltd! 2enieed By oR? 
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IX. BrRowninc’s ‘‘ THROUGH THE METIDJA TO ABD-EL-KADR.”’ 


Here again we are confronted with a poem unique in the sense that there is 
not in the English language any other in the same continuous rhythm. That 
is, if my rhythm is correct and appropriate. The poem is entitled “ Through 
the Metidja to Abd-el-Kadr.”’ I have four readings to present which were actually 
employed by persons on whom I have experimented, the last being myself. 
Prosodists shun the poem, but one calls it an almost impudent but thoroughly 
successful experiment in monorhyme marked by “an almost equally audacious 
and quite equally successful use of that ‘sunk’ syllable which is justified, not 
as extra-metrical, nor even by the allowance of an extra syllable at the middle, 
but as really final.”” Now my reading has a “sunk syllable,” according to my 
own interpretation, but this does not in the least tally with his description. 
The four readings referred to treat the metre 


(1) As 2-accent. 
(2) As 4-accent. 
(3) As having a varying number of accents, and destitute of verse-form. 
(4) As Lesser Ionic of ancient origin. 
The 2-accent reading was something like 


NGw is ae rideurasmr: ride 
bel aaliinathy opal healt ur ka 


Witha full heart formy guide 
tile TNS ECE Sle iy ie BBS Vine ee 
So its tide rocks my side. 

$ 2 |-1 I Le APS a 


The 4-accent reading was 


As I ride, as, I ride 
[Pocono tit, 2 Gye eben ein I Ne 


With a_ fullheart for my guide 


42S a be A la ak Tt ny Reva | ih 
So its tide rocks my side. 
Mg Like cen. | 2 Nios Aggie Je he wh fat 14 


The muddled reading was somewhat thus: 


As I ride, as I _ ride 2 acc. 
TT REM LE 2aRe hy ava? gh ey 
With a full heart for my guide 3 acc. 
THOU WEE SUN Heer TET fl a 
So its tide rocksmy side. 4 acc. 
[rare 2 HRM Ty [hee 2 


In the ionic movement the measure was a slow triple but faster than a minuet, 
one called by musicians 3, and represented in its simplest form by | f fF f |, 
any of the units being resolvable into two equal sub-units, as in| 6° €° €f |, 
and any but the centre one replaceable in Greek verse by the tripletic equivalent 


| 14 % |. The measure form was rare and called ionic a majore. The form 
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beginning with the third unit of the measure in the resolved condition was the 
typical form of ionic a minore, therefore 1 I | 2. 


Meinen | Angstruf, Um mich | selbst nicht, Ich be- | darf’s nicht, Aber | hért ihn. 


Goethe also used it with variations in the Bavarian dialect : 


Uf'm 
Hant ge- 


sasse, Ha de 
sprunge, Hant’s 


Bergli Bin i ge- 
sunge, Hant ge- 


Vogle Zuge- | schaut, 
N&astli Ge- | baut, 


which, of feet that concern us, embraces r x1 | 2 2,1 I | 4, 14 3 | 2 2, 
14 % | 4. The Gaelic song “ Fhir a bhata ”’ is also useful for those who know it. 


Fhir a | bha - ta no ho-rojeil- e 
5 al 2 ai I It 2 2 
Oh, | fare ye well, love, wher- | e’er ye be. 

a | ah goat ag? bog! Pag tpi 


The three forms iI’ r)|2 2,0. 1 1°) 3 1,92 ("2 2 are containedun Greems 


a&-Ae, pvr’, a-Ae, kal ydp Ilitrakds a- re, pey-a- Aas Mv-te- Ay - vas Ba-cr - Aev - wy 


peupdxpirtos Aurapdv Bdotpvxov, adda de Oipay tis of - Eau por; 
THLal ye WIS > eT oreo ge ||P cee 


and the “ Timoc. frag. 4”’ from Hiller gives the form which is repeated oftenest 
in Browning’s poem, viz. I I | 4: 


Leke-Ads Kop-ds dv-np wo-tl Tav pa - TEp’ € - hy. 
Ei) oN 2 nee aa Toate! |e ps otle |cee? eeee iae Tae led 


For ‘“ As I ride, as I ride,” the first, fourth and last lines of every stanza one 
simply repeats twice the 1 1 | 4 of -Yds dvi. As the third line follows the 
same model, this foot occurs 4o times in the five stanzas. I analyse the whole 
poem, omitting the repetitions of ‘‘ As I ride, as I ride”’ in all the stanzas except 
the first. 


RHYTHMICAL ANALYSIS OF ‘‘ THROUGH THE METIDJA TO ABD-EL-KADR.” 


il, <h 
As I | ride, asi ride That as I were dou - ble- | eyed 
r I 4 ooh 4 I I 3° NCI Leer d 


With a} full heart for my | guide He in whom our Tribes con-| fide 


I I 2 20% The cat 4 ut I Eiy) 1 S Veit 4 
SO Pitsp|) tide rocks my | _ side Is P des- cried, ways un- | tried 
Si I 4 1% 8 4’ I ape? 4 © ei 4 
As I | ride, as I ride. As I ride, asa ride. 


I I 4 Leer 4 I I 4 Tt) 7 4 
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2. 3. 
To our| Chief and his Al- lied Ne’er has | spur my swift horse | plied 
I I 34 SET oes 3 I I 3 Ty Peet, SILT 4 
Who dares| chide my heart’s | pride Yet his hide, streaked and | pied 
I 2 See 2 4 I I 4’ pA 4 
Or are | witnesses de- nied— Shows where | sweat-has sprung and | dried 
I I 14% 3 I 4 I I 3 Tete TET 4 
Through the | desert waste and| wide— Zeb- ra- | footed ostrich- | thighed 
Dees | ee It (2) 1.1 4 I I Dee Le (2) elem ot 4° 
Do Ij glide un-es- pied. How has | vied stride with | stride. 
I i 4 Ty AT 4. I I 4 Tt 4 
4. 5. 

When an| inner voice has cried Could I loose what fate has tied 
I I) # 14 3 I 3 I I 3 I I rT 4° 
The sands|_ slide nor a- bide Ere I pried she should | hide 
I 2 4 Lips fo 4 I I 4 I I 4 
O’er each] visioned homi- cide All that’s | meantme sat- is- fied 
I I Toasqe cee E ey I I De ake AGH as pypes 4 


That came| vaunting (has he | lied?) When _ the | Prophet and the | Bride 
ee ie ‘ ce hmene Faleay ee Oe) es Oy Ma day 
To re- | side— where he died. Stop veins | Id have sub- | side. 


? 2 


I I 4 ies 4 I I 4 tye pt 4 


As usual with Browning, many of his syllables need some forcible licking into 
shape to fit short quantities, and as for natural accentuation—take the last line 
notated as a case in point—to say he drives a coach and pair through it is to 
rate his attelage at a very low figure. How any modern prosodical system could 
help us out is hard to see. Whether or not the long slow triple movement of 
the ancient lesser ionic is here in evidence, as I believe, and whether or not it is 
adapted to express symbolically the thoughts of the horseman and the action of 
a horse whose staying power and husbanded strength mean everything to its 
rider, as I also think it is, I must now leave to the judgment of the reader. If 
my solution of Browning’s poem appears to him a mare’s nest, he may at least 
credit me with seeking something less idle, perfunctory, evasive and at large than 
the prosodical account of it. 

Since the foregoing was written, another poem of Browning’s, troublesome 
under all the conventional tests and shunned by the prosodists, has yielded up 
its secret as belonging to the same metre. Its name, “‘ A Pretty Woman,” suggests 
a daintier touch and less vigour. The poet sets himself a problem to be solved 
by reasoning and gently tolerant half-amused contemplation, and he has with 
almost uncanny instinct hit upon those features of lesser ionic that best lend 
themselves to his purpose. The sub-current form of the metre for the two long 


eo Ly —*T __, and for the two short ones they embrace 


eee as V“wS 
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on eee , but it is wonderful, and would have astonished a Greek expert, how 


Vw 


much variety he contrives to extract from them. Witness these examples : 


I. That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers, 


FED (De mete NE yo) VAS es ATT SE 
And the blue eye, Dear and dew - y, 
ES Ads | id, a eb sy | be je 
And that in- fan-tine fresh air of hers. 
| ox 


7g et | SF) NT ptt — Ne — 


Tie vou tikers us for a glance, you know— 
se re Ne) i a pe 
For a word’s sake, Or a sword’ssake 
wx bere weve l= = 
Alls the same whate’er the chance, you know. 


2 BY 
3 3 3 fey 


VI. But for lov- ing, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, Paid you, brayed you 


Re ee pe —- —_— Ww —_ — 


Inyea mor- tar—for you could not, Sweet ! 
bef ~ | peace ay Ww Ww Nu wa —_ 


X. Why, with beauty, needs there money be, 


wee sf HZ) a NB 
Love with lik- ing? Crush the fly- king 
mar MCCA Te (2) ote oem 


In his gauze, be-causeno honey- bee ? 
XII. Sincenot all ad-di- tion per - fects aye 


XV. Or else kiss a- wayone’s soul on her 


XVIII. Smell, kiss, wear it— at last, throw away. 


The reader who knows Browning’s little rhyming idiosyncrasies will not boggle 
over the playful mood that suggested to him the long syllable of dewy. I, for 
my part, would not have it otherwise. 


X. SWINBURNE’S “ SUPER FLUMINA BABYLONIS.”’ 


Perhaps the most interesting of all these unsuspected metres, and the one 
that most strongly invites a pronouncement on the merits, is the last it is pro- 
posed to take up in this chapter. I refer to the metrical structure of Swinburne’s 


ae 
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“Super Flumina Babylonis.’’ No prosodist, whether he faces or funks the 
scansion of this plainly abnormal phenomenon, seems to feel called on to give 
any clue as to how the verse is to be read. Now, without going into anything 
so technical as the determination either of the scansion or the rhythm, surely 
some attempt might be made to throw a ray of light, however slender, on this 
practical question. Let us try what we can make of it. On the large scale we 
note that the stanza is composed of two identical parts, so that only one of these 
need be considered. We will take the first hemistrophe. Here we have, to begin 
with, two weak syllables leading to one with an accent of appreciable strength. 
This syllable and the two following it form a set leading to a distinctly stronger 
accent on a syllable which has two (rarely three) weaker ones attached to it. 
And therewith we reach a kind of break indicated by a perceptible rising in- 
flection of the voice that seems to say, here endeth the first part, look out for 
the second. The second is a replica or echo of the first with slight modifications, 
viz. that only two syllables lead up to the strong accent, and the ending, having 
no weak syllables attached, is strong or blunt, needing only a very slight rising 
of the voice to suggest the end of the second part and the beginning of a third. 
Then, after a blank for the missing syllables, we enter upon this third part, which 
is just the second over again, only with one instead of two introductory syllables, 
the whole ending with an intonation of marked finality and with a blank space 
of rest preparatory to the attack on the next hemi-stanza. Using I. to cover 
the groups beginning with the “appreciable” accent, and II. for those headed 
by the stronger, here in a single line of symbols is a summary of the,matter so 
expansively detailed : 


” 


I. Me il Il. i. Il. 
$s | s ssf s-s s cee) CSIs WA PSNR SLE IS. oS ef eS 


It is quite possible to read this straight through with a skeleton rhythm parallel 
to the one desired. In accordance with this syllabic scheme the first two lines 
with the correspondences of their three colons may be amassed and visualised 
thus : 


By the | waters of | Babylon 
we sat | down and || wept 
Re- | membering|] thee 


On the other hand, the line and accentual structure of a whole stanza, expressed 
in symbols, takes the massed form 


Byrne 
a a 44 
ah og aa 
aa 
AUT a. 
aa ap 
EN a a 
aa 


Of course, the former scheme lacks the rhythm suggested by the words and their 
grouping ; the latter does not even suggest it, being only a preliminary step to 
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its determination. If the experimenter gets the woodenness out of this bald 
form, and yields to the insistent influence of the words, he will be conscious of a 
series of pulsations in pairs alternately weaker and stronger, accompanied by a 
wonderful sensation of regularity far exceeding what might be expected of the 
material in detail. In the absence of this experience, and of the feeling of being 
in presence of one of the most beautiful movements in the whole realm of poetry, 
what follows may be lacking in point and convincing power. I see no way out 
of the dilemma unless through the actual rhythm. 

Let us see, first, in what degree scansion enables us to realise the structure 
either in its wooden form or in its dirge-like effects in mental sensation. Edmund 
Gurney (1880) scans the first line thus : 


By the wa- ters of Ba- bylon we sat down and wept. 


This scansion, as another prosodist remarks, has become rather famous as a 
prosodic quoting-stock and bone of contention between opposite schools. The 
reader notices that each foot ends with an accented syllable, and that the four 
accented syllables are precisely those which we specified as belonging to a 
sympathetic rendering. Another prosodist, B, characterises the scansion as extra- 
ordinary, holding that it reduces the line to prose, a judgment carried a step 
farther by the first critic, A, who declares it nought as verse and not even rhyth- 
mical. prose. Neither tells us which syllables his own reading accents, neither 
notices the bi-accentual phrases culminating always on the second—neither, in 
short, shows how to read the line in respect of any definite conception. Both 
pay with generalities, having no smaller change. B is not called on to show his 
hand even in a scansion; when he feels cornered he has only to take refuge in 
the covert of the “ time-spaces’”’ theory inaccessible to all but himself and his 
disciples. But A never lacks the courage of his scansions. They are bombs of 
which he keeps a stock in case one misses fire. But in the present case the scansion 
he “ prefers ”’ is 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept. 


The first foot is thus sss, the second ssss, the third might be ss$s or sSss, 


and the fourth s, But he gives no explanation what feet these are, and suggests 
no principle that could guide the selection of such a tatterdemalion lot. It could 
not be the position of accent, as with Gurney, for the accent comes third in one 
foot, second in another, first in yet another. The classics throw no light on the 
point ; modern languages are silent. The first two feet are sense-divisions, but 
that is not the principle at work, or the last two would be we sat down | and wept. 
We give it up. The bars are evidently quite arbitrary ; they give no clue to 
the reading or to anything else that one can think of. B himself may be uneasy, 
for he advances a scansion which, he says, is ‘‘ metrical, possible, and as a unit 
defensible.” It is a 6-footer this time, and he calls it trochaic-dactylic. 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept. 
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If the reader can make head or tail of this he has the advantage of the present 
writer. One infers—a perilous thing to do—that as By the and we sat are trochees, 
by and we are accented. Does any English-speaking person in homeland or 
colonies read so? Or do neither the reading, nor the quantities, nor the accents 
count ? Nor the fact that the remainder of the poem would show accentuations 
such as : 

“Tt was said to us” ? 

“And the voice was angelical to.” 

“And thy sons were dejected not any more.” 


Or is it unnecessary to consider a poem as a whole when you are settling the 
structure of a part ? Can a prosodical house still stand however divided against 
itself 2? Evidently A believes it can, for he has no scruples about adding another 
storey to it. “‘ Best of all,” he goes on—that is, better than the first scansion 
which he “ preferred ’’—would be a third scansion in five feet, which, he claims, 
possess a “‘ beautiful middle pause’ after we, thus : 


By the wa- ters of Ba- bylon we sat down and wept. 


One can see that both A’s reading and his feet must be highly elastic affairs. 
Nobody but a conventional prosodist would either accent or pause after we. 
Whether the first foot is By the, By the wa-, or By the waters, seems a matter of 
indifference. How to read the line, equally so. 

We have now had four scansions of this terrible line. If we doubled the 
number, should we be anything the wiser? At best the scansions given are 
mutually destructive—if mutually can apply to six acts of interwoven destruction. 
Gurney, the despised, has in him, so far as concerns number and position of 
accents, the root of the matter. He lacks only the alternation of these. And, 
of course, he lacks the rhythm. 

Thus far scansion. Let us suppose that, throwing off the incubus of wooden 
theory and giving nature a chance, we have surrendered ourselves to the magical 
movement that rises out of the feeling of the words themselves. The problem 
now is to trace this subjective effect to its objective cause. And with this in’ 
view a little bit of practical faculty must be come by. Practice 1, 2, %, 4, 5, 
as an endless cycle of equidistant sounds accented on I and 3, but more strongly 
on the latter. At the same time mark the two grades of accent by finger’ taps 
confined to the two respective sounds or niimbers. Continue till the movements 
become quite automatic. Then leave out 2, 4 and 5, without altering by a hair’s 
breadth the two points of time at which you were uttering I and 3, and delivering 
the coincident taps. Keep this movement going for a long time till the mental 
effect is stamped upon your consciousness, ever and anon reinserting the omitted 
numbers as a test of correctness. Now substitute for 1 and 3 the syllables wa, 
Bab, and proceed as before, never forgetting the test. Finally fill in the blanks, 
not with 2, 4, 5, but with the other syllables of ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon.” 
Keep repeating till the movement is ingrained, reverting often to the numbers 
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t, 3 and ft, 2, 3, 4, 5 for confirmation. As a step farther, substitute ‘we sat 
down and wept,” ‘‘ Remembering thee,’ and any other of the hundred or two 
similar periods of which the poem consists. You have now mastered one variety 
of quinquepartite division, in an endless cycle of which appear two accented 
points at intervals of two and three alternately, the interval 2 being measured 
from lesser accent to greater, and the interval 3 from greater to lesser. It is 
important to beat the whole time to a line in which one unit is preserved through- 
out, and for that purpose a good one as a cycle is 


That a blast of de- liver- ance in the dark- ness rang a 
| up |down | up | down |right| up |down| up | down | night. 


The indications for the movements of hand or baton are self-explanatory, and 
hand and voice must go together with equal beats through the endless cycle till 
perfect steadiness is secured beyond all doubt. The time will then be ripe for 
the, study and criticism of the following specimens of notation: 


SPECIMENS OF 2-ACCENT DIRGE-METRE FROM SWINBURNE’S ‘“‘ SUPER FLUMINA BABYLON: 


By the | wa- ters of | Ba- by- lon we sat | down and | wept Re- | mem- __ bering 
Lone iat Sak: eps age aD 2 13 2 I Sea) Mite 1} tle] 
That for| a-  ges_ of a-  gon- y, hast en-| dured and] slept And/| wouldst. not 
tone BE PRES ey ake Mishel erelore 2 I SAEs nae 14 1} 
By the | wa- ters of Ba- by- lon we stood} up and | sang Con-| si- der- ing 
Lega ee ay ne ae at oNe 2 re ne) ee HE 
That a | blast of de- | liv- er- ance in the| darkness rang To | set thee 
Pree Sa tacy ast Bea iieee re: a | aes a wad eG ar renee: 12 1} 

. And with | trumpets and | thun-der- ings and with} morn- ing | song Came| up the 
1h Daves Liat weal Listy ots Z g | cid 14 By 14 2 I 


And thy} spi- rit up-f| lift- ed thee to for-| get thy | wrong As | day doth 
i. Lidmlgoriha Sade) Bp by He eds Etinfisn Gere 1} 1% 


And thy | sons were,de- | ject- ed not, any more as | then When! thou wast 
II tif % AD 1h Sead OE 2 Bis [icaité) 16 2 1} 1} 
When thy| lovers went | heav- i- ly without | heart as | men Whose} life was 
re Sree ET Byer atgs 2 af 2 I 3 14 2 I 
In the | de- so- late dis- tances with a | great de- | sire For | thy love’s 
ce a aE I I I; 3 3 2 I 3 (3) +: 14 13 
With our| hearts going | back to thee they were | filled with | fire Were} nigh to 
NES ik uel Rana oe Re ene 0 hele 2 Le) Wohin Blane 7 2 I 
It was.| said to us |“ Ver-i- ly ye are | great of, | heart. (but | ye shall 
one BONS Ea § OPE DOME NG ea: GBC: 2 :Seld eeMe CR 3 2 l 
Ye are| bondsmen and | bonds- women to be| scourged and] smart To | toil and 


aoe § 5 SURE AM ag MOREE Tas AE SOON SINE SAR ay RIE YER Pee ie I 
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| with| love-locks vine-] cha- plet- ed and with| rose-crowned] beads And | robes of 
i ee Seq Uae tsinatieac |e tf 1k 1-3, 4-4 2 I 

‘they | knew not their } fore- fathers nor the} hills and | streams and | words of 
I Tits, 5 14 3 63, I $ 2 I 3° (2) 2 I 

' the} gods that were | good to them, but with} songs and | dreams Filled} up their 
4 a9 Sige I 4 14, ’ aes 4 2 I ay 14 2B I 
a@iwiwa- ter in Jan- u-  ar-  y_ the | frost con- fines Thy kings bound 
2 ROME). L I 4 I I I 2 I By 14 14 14 
aware ter) aT) Ap=) Til 1s; in the} new- blown] vines Thy sons made 
Fs a OVE Se aang Sine 4 Ig I Sears 1} 1} 

lan |an- gel’s si- | mil- i- tude, by the! un-_ sealed | grave - And | by the 
i SNE grad BRA aA i dikes 2 4 1% Ih shape | Pa 2 I 
the} voice was an- | gel- i- cal to whose} words God gave Strength like his 
i EDIE) 2 Z, DEBT Fg OES EST SE ISIS 3 (13) 1} Be 5 
has | bought his e-]| ter- ni- ty with a | lit- tle hour And | is not 
2 Oe Sa BGT SURE 3) (Seat re SIRES ? 1} 1} 

; the| light that was | quenched for us, nor the deeds that were Nor the] an- cient 
$ I Bae L I 1 aw 4 2 I 3 I 4 1} 14 
the | sorrows not | sor- row- ful nor the | face most fair Of | per- fect 
Phips) 2st Pe ey eRe Ss heey a CRIN 1} 1} 

* Or, by exception, [14 24 32. The rdle of assimilation here is a problem difficult to handle. 


The first column is anacrusic to the second, and the second, fourth and sixth 
are anacrusic to the third, fifth and seventh. Anacrusis on the small scale is 
abundant and obvious. 

Among points to be noted are the heavy bars to mark the culminating points 
of the three periods (or colons) in each hemistanza; the ratio 2:3 in the form 
3: 44, the uniform syllabicity (5) of the second measure, and the rare departures 


.from it in the others; the frequent or occasional option, according to taste, 


between 1 I | and 3? ? |, between | 1 xr x | and | 14 }% } |, between 
| 2 zr |and| x14 rf |, between r}’ and } (3); the possibility, by assimilation 
of | 14-14 14 | for Jove-locks vine- in stanza g; the constant recurrence of 
quantity-assimilation ; the exceptional duple | x 1 | in stanza 27, with assimi- 
lation of the next measure to triple to preserve the 2:3 ratio; the possibilities 
of other variations in pause, relaxation and acceleration consistent with keeping 
a grip of the underlying structure. The longer measures, of course, are in tri- 
pletic triple, which we now know to occur in three connections ; first, incidentally 


.aS a variation in normal triple; second, in continuous structure, as in Morris’ 


“ Dawn talks To-day’ ; and, third, as here, in alternate structure with ordinary 
triple. This alternation I have called 2-accent dirge-metre, and it is to be dis- 
tinguished from the far commoner ordinary 2-accent verse in which the accents 


own 
Y fe 
3 


dead 
Sta 
days 
ay 


praise 
’ 4 e\ 
3 
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are equidistant, and frequently occur in batches without yon Be in the shape 
of a rest, e.g. in Shelley’s : 


The waters are flashing, 
The white hail is dashing, 
The lightnings are glancing, 
The hoar spray is dancing away 
in Cowper’s : 
No lobster on earth, That ever I saw, 
To me would be worth Sixpence a claw 


in Browning’s “‘ Another Way of Love ” 


June was not over, Though past the full, 
And the best of her roses Had yet to blow 
When a man I know (But shall not discover, etc.) 


which might be grouped either in pairs of lines or otherwise ; in John Davidson’s 
“Song of a, Train,” “The Outcast,” |“ The Pioneer,’ ~ The Hero, | etc. sine 
quinquepartite dirge-ending is not uncommon, I find, in 3-accent and other 
verse. 

Now that the rhythmical structure of Swinburne’s poem has been exhaustively 
dealt with, and some other varieties of 2-accent dirge fall to be considered, we 
are in a position to open a parenthesis and finish our criticism of the scansions 
of “‘ By the waters,” from the point of view of the quantities and equal or other. 
measured periods. Knowing the syllabic measurements, as we erroneously call 
the intervals elapsing between syllict and syllict, we apply them to Gurney and 
A in the following table, which is its own explanation : 


G By the wa- ters of Ba- bylon we sat down and wept 
3 mes 24 5 34 OF 4 
Ss -U By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept 
4 Seat 5 24 oF 3 
SLi. By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept 
2 3 24 2 3 2 Or 3 
S. III. By the wa- ters of Ba- bylon we sat down and wept. 
3 24 2 3 34 OF 4. 


Was there ever a more ragged Falstaffian regiment of “equal periods’? ? Or 
one of which the uncouth units contrived to stare in so many different directions 
at the same moment? Contrast the rhythmical measures constructed of the 
same quantities : 


(By the) waters of Babylon we sat downand wept (By the) 
rey 44 l vrei 44 P 
A trained army this, in which every soldier does his part and looks steadily to 
the front. . 
The poem chosen for analysis is the one that shows the highest degree of 
syllabicity. In others 5 syllables may dwindle to 2 and 3 to I, as in the following 
table, in which I include one example out of many from French : 


EXAMPLES FROM VARIOUS 2-ACCENT DIRGE-METRE POEMS MASSED FOR 


By the | waters. of 
TS EST iS oT 
He is | goneon the 
ce Oy a) 
Like a  ;summer-dried 
a 4 # 1% 
The | font re- ap- 
(3) # ayo |e 
But to us comes no 
I $4 ata t on |) 
. Like the | bubble on the 
Bae f)4a1 4 
Tis the | last rose of 
I 4 ify) Cains 
Allher | love- ly com- 
$ Te AE. E 
No flower of her 
14 Tee tly “os 
To re- | flect back her 
g Z Tame pTge? T 
. And from] love’s shining 
g ere MILI! I 
The | red rose of 
a TS iis Rage 
But at | sun- set re- 
gf = it 0 eee 
Then the | pale rose of 
I EMITS PE 
In the | light of the 
tee ety 2 
The | cock is 
Moree tials 2 I 
Sol-emn- ly 
Ter ot 
The Cur- few 
pay 2 2 I 
T.S.R. 3 


COMPARISON OF RHYTHM. 


Baby- lon, we sat down and 
E¥t. ses LAF 2 I 
mountain He is | lost to the 
Tyr, FP 4 eae a 
fountain, When our| need was the 
TR te a ae DS oho ga) OE 
pearing, Fromthe| rain- drops shall 
To? Te + I I I 
cheer- ing, To Dun- can no 


te) a) eee I I I 


foun- tain Thou art] gone and _ for 
SBE e ei ac & Big 
sum- mer, Left | bloom- ing a- 
i} 2) 1} ae: 
pan- ions Are | fad- ed and 
aye) | Aes 1} I 1% 2 
kin- dred, No rose- bud is 
i412, 14 I I I 
blu- shes, Or | give sigh for 
$ 62k, 14 I I I 
cir- cle The | gems drop a- 
tes eee a ae 
morn A white rose at 
Bec) 208) Sa) (Patel 
born All red a- gain 
Bear Lord tb oo 
noon- day Re- |bloomedin_ th 
Ly ies es a es 
And | spec- tral- ly 
lee hime aaene 
moon lay...... 
1 I 
crow- ing, The stream is 
Ts S20) (3) Z I 
mourn- ful- ly | Deal- ing its 
3 $ ¢ I I I 
Bell Is be- ginn- ing to 
Be ae be OS sae 


Z 


membering | thee. 


wept Re- | 
|r 4 bl 3’ 


3 tz) a 


forest, ... 


$ 24 


sorest ... 
I 2 
Scott’s 
borrow ... “ Coronach.”’ 


i 2° 


MOrrow ... 
? 


I 2 


CV- EF i. 


a p15" 


lone 
> 


3 


Moore’s‘ The 
Last Rose of 
Summer.”’ 


gone, 
nigh 
ay 


sigh. 
eu 


way. 
? 


3) 


noon turned, 


1% 14 John Davidson’s 
“The Last 
soon burned Rose.” 
1% I 
night 
a 
white 
a 
flow- ing ... Wordsworth. 
Gs, Boe 
dole... 
3 Longfellow’s 
batho! “ Curfew.” 
aN 


I. I sing of a 
I 1 I I 
King of all 
gale ae 
LL He came al- so 
I I I I 
As dew in A- 
z TE VES ae 
We Mother and 
% a3, 1 
Well may such a 
ae Mine ge: 
I The tide 
(2) 072 3 
The twi- light 
(By iad 15 ple 
A- | long the 
(2) a2 2 I 
The | tra- vel- ler 
nud ray ti cee 
And the tide 
iat “3 
I]. Dark- ness 
(Fed) i ee te: 
But the sea in the 
ounce Te Pipe S 
I am the 
I I I 
Here among 
13 2 
Gauntlet or 
nD he ne 
I. rt. With | deep af- 
I i4 2 
I of- ten 
I rt z 
2. Whose | sounds so 
I I 7 
Fling a- round my 
4 4 I I 
4. With thy | bells of 
B 4 I I 
The plea- sant 
§ If 


mai- den That is 
I Se Ma 

kings ‘key, Laeve 

3 bE 4 
still ‘Ney ne 

3 z i 
pril That 

veh ys i 
mai- den Was 

13 44 (24 
la- dy 

I I (I 14) 
ris- es, the 

Th) (24 z 
dark- ens, the 

1% 2} $ 
sea- sands 

Te 3 

has- tens 
ee Ache 

ris- es, the 

Ig |. 23 4 
set- tles on 

I Dah 14 

dark- ness 
1$ 9 3. 

God Thor 

1} 1% (13) 
ice- bergs Rule 

13 1%, If 
Gos- pel 

13 1% = (1) 
fec- tion and 

Dy Meena 
think of those 

I I I 


wild would In the 


I I 4 4 
cra- dle Their 
I I 1 
Shan- don That 
I i I 
wa- ters of the 


I I 4 4 


make- 
2a 
son she 
2 I 
mo- ther’s 
I 2 
fall- eth on the 
PHN ae eae 
nev- er none but 
H ObE pede 
God’s mo - ther 
1% pe ave 
tide 
3 
cur- lew 
14 1s 
damp and 
2 I 
toward the 
2 I 
tide 
3 
roofs and 
2, I 
calls and 
2 I 
I am the 
if I I 
Here I de- 
13 i i 
re- col- 
14 3 
Shan- don 
I I 
days of 
I I 
ma- gic 
I I 


8 : 
calls ... : 
an She ¥ 
brown 
BY 
town Longfellow, 
a “The Tide 
Rises.”’ 
falls 
ce ©: 
walls 
3; 
calls)... 
ery 


(Anon.) “‘ Carol.”’ 


War God 
1} 1} (13) 
Longfellow, 
“ The Challeng 
of Thor.”’ 


fy thee 
14 14( ) 


lection 
ip | a 


bells 
2 


childhood 
ioe, SE Francis Mahony, 
“ The Bells of 
spells Shandon.” 


2 


grand on 


I If 


Lee. 
2 
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The |. day is end- ing, The , night is de- scending, 

I 2 I 1} 24 } I I I 13 I 

The | marsh _ is_ | fro- ZO AW kale) fT ver dead, ea an 
1 Rade 2 I ab Gui ive sank 5 anaes a February.” 


And | tol- ling wi-}| thin’ Like a | fun- er- al bell. 
1 ines ial S: Z t t athe 3 3 


Ra lu- ne blanche Luit dans les bois 
I Tein k Lay 2 I I I 2 
De cha- que branche Part un- e voix Verlaine, ‘‘ Clair 
I hee oe 2 I 1+ To 2 de Lune.”’ 
Sous la ra- mée O bien ai- mée. 
I I I Z I I I oh 
From the lone sheil- ing and the mis- ty is - land John Galt, “‘ The 
ae 3 14 iz 2 } 2 I t% Id Highland 
Exile’s 
Mountains di- | vide us and the waste of seas. Lament.”’ 
(14) Lae Se I 2 1 4 Vee I 3: 


One or two of the poems treated might be read as ordinary equidistant 2-accent. 
Occasionally one reader may take a measure as of the equal genus where another 
would prefer the double. And there is the usual room for varying opinion as 
to breaks and pauses with the modifications they entail. But when you have 
four fairly full-bodied syllables in a measure, compared with normal three as in 
the “ Coronach,” there can hardly be any doubt. Some might say, get over the 
difficulty by a rest of a measure, or by an indefinite pause, but persons on whom 
I have practised these devices without their cognisance of the point at issue 
unanimously declare for the 2:3 ratio. ‘‘ From the lone sheiling” as given 
above, though natural and beautiful, is not really read so by those who aim at 
unity of structure whenever possible. These, therefore, will read with me : 


From the lone sheil- ing andthe mis- ty island 
Pash, lle uate de TN aE Lg th Ta 
Mountains di- vide us and the wasteof seas. 
FUE Spe eR PNW rahe RUE UA Ae Ra AMR MN) Pala Nell ae li 


Yet stillthe bloodis strong, the heartis Highland, 
AA Zeke my bo. ages ea [ed LON Zid Weer bree oes 


And we in dreamsbe- holdthe He- bri- des. 
Th] Meron Med GHEE MIR enka sn fos itd o£, hac 
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NOTE TO CHAPTER ix” 


A RECENT article on ‘‘ The Vicissitudes of Blank Verse’’ contributed to The 
London Mercury by J. St. Loe Strachey, tempts me to add to this chapter some 
elucidation of what he calls the very intricate and difficult Persian metre, ‘‘ The 
Pearl,” as used by Barnes in his poem Woak Hill. I utilise for my purpose the 
first stanza and two lines of another. 


When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén I 
Pai: ie ie ee | eee Gy Nee ys een Wee Ge 15 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 6 | 
ee eee el ea 
Beside the red doust o’ the ridges 9 
Mee PO ee ae re ee se ke 
A- dried at Woak Hill. 5 
Tae ree ug Pe 
But still I do think that, in soul, aie 
She do hover about us. 7 


But for the strong ending of each verse with quantity 2 for effect of finality, 
the same triple unitary or cantering movement goes on all the time in unbroken 
sequence. Not having access to Persian, I can say nothing on that score; nearer 
languages will serve my turn. Accentually there are two schemes, a short one, 
ype NO ey Sy BN BSlONS ONE Sg x) oe ee eee ae ee 
final “4 ~ may be replaced by —. The longer scheme is called by the Italians 
novenario, the weak ending being piano, and the strong tronco. Italian presents 
the two shorter schemes either in a single line or in two: 


Dai solchi ba- gnati di servo su-dor. 
Y .byidetoad td dalelat 5. Lthiieie tale 


Siam pronti alla morte: I- talia chia-mo. 
(Greek A = yéa Ss Ba- péa Sak- pvo- me- 77.) 


The novenario being rare, I give instead the decasillabo, piano and tronco, 
involving an extra initial unaccented syllable, and either an indefinite final break 
or, as shown, an additional measure with a silent accent : 


(Rossetti) Sei pur bella co- gli astri sul crine 
m rier a ail blot red rajerir Zn |ox 


Porporina foriera del di. 
rea ene ee ae ig bead lined 


Barnes strictly avoids anything of the nature of a break, whether rest or 
pause. 
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In Romaic we are more easily suited with the novenario, and the two short 
lines are common in the form of a single one: 


’O pddos yupicer, 6 pvAos Kpotet 6+ 5 

IlapjAOov rot éapos 7 avOn 9 

LevOotorv of Kyou yupvol. 8 
(Greek .. . t1d dpéevas ird AoPdv. 8) 


The short schemes are common in German: 


(Schiller) Da hort er ein Klingen, 
Wie Fldten so siiss. 5 
(Goethe) Und Aeolus léset 


Das angstliche Band; 


and although, for the moment, I cannot parallel in that language the tronco 
variety of the longer scheme, I know that such exists. Meanwhile the piano 


variety may serve: 
Es brechen in schallenden Reigen, 9 


French, of course, is hopeless as regards the genuine feminine endings, but 
the tronco schemes do not fail us. We have in Quinault’s Avmide : 


Les Plaisirs ont choisi pour asile 9 
Ce séjour agréable et tranquille, 9 
Que ces lieux sont charmants 6 
Pour les heureux amants! 6 


| 


Here, owing to the order of the elements, we are in presence of a very familiar 
type of verse, which only requires the addition of a line like the first to be complete 
and manifest as what is called a Limerick, built on essentially the same plan 
in English and probably in all European languages. To clinch the matter, 
out of the Dorsetshire lines I construct a Limerick which differs from the real 
article only in being blank or rhymeless. 


When sycamore-leaves wer a-spreadén 
Beside the red doust o’ the ridges 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill, 
But still I do think that, in soul— 


In this way we arrive at the conclusion that ‘the phrases of the dialect-poem 
of Barnes, though in a different order, are to be found in abundance nearer home 
than the land of the worshippers of the Sun. 
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I have been driven to ask many questions in the course of my investigations, 
and again that resort seems almost to force itself upon me. How is it that 
strangeness and intricacy and difficulty are found in a poem built of such familiar 
materials and in a form so excessively strict as that of Barnes. I say excessively 
strict, not merely because of the uniformity of accent and quantities, of arsis and 
thesis and measures, but as evidenced, ¢.g., in the turning of an exceptional 
strong ending like “soul” into the regular feminine ending by an extra com- 
pensating weak syllable at the beginning of the next line. ‘‘ She do hover about 
us.”” The structure is almost painful in the simple severity of its lines. And 
I would also ask why prosodists so often look far afield for parallels lying ready 
to their hand ; why, for instance, it does not occur to them that Barnes’s ‘‘ When 
sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén”’ and “‘ A-dried at Woak Hill’’ are just Swin- 
burne’s ‘‘ Cold eye-lids that hide like a jewel”’ and “‘ Our Lady of Pain” ; and 
that Barnes’s “ But still I do think that, in soul”’ is just Cowper’s ‘“‘ My right 
there is none to dispute.’”’ Where such insensibility exists, however, I] can see 
very clearly a part of the cause, and a part of the remedy. And both these 
features circle round the question of a notation, the lack of it, and the virtue of 
it. Whenever the prosodists start to write down the rhythm of the various 
types of verse, they will be obliged to listen to them and hear them, and, on 
the other hand, when they look at their own notations, they will quickly learn 
how to translate these back into the rhythms that gave rise to them. Sight will 
reinforce hearing. The whole process of analysis and synthesis will imply the 
full exercise of a robust intelligence, instead of that weak dissipation of so-called 
thought that is frittered away in scansion, and is a veritable feeding ground of 
all manner of error and folly. 


CHAPTER) X 


ANALYSES ‘ON: THE. LARGER SCALE 


In The Basis of English Rhythm, published in 1904, the following appeared as a 
foot-note : 

“Whilst this was passing through the press I learnt from a lecture delivered 
in Glasgow by Dr. M‘Cormick, of Edinburgh, that the existence of triple Time 
in prose is no new discovery, Joshua Steele having given, in his Prosodia Rationalts 
(1779), a description of it as he heard it in the English of his day. I subjoin a 
passage with Steele’s reading above and my own underneath. 

“Tt will be observed that Steele shows no break in absolute regularity, whereas 
I make use of the Pause. By | ~* £* | he means the same as my | — 7? |, 
but neither | P* ~* | nor | ® 2 & Z| would be considered by the musician 
as legitimate unless with the prefix ;®,. It seems to me also, that, yielding to a 
tendency always hard to avoid, he has in other ways forced a greater regularity 
upon certain phrases and breaks than was probably warranted by the current 
habits of speech of his time. There is something to be said for the opinion of the 
“antients.’ The important point, however, is that one can be certain of being 
able to read the passage exactly as Steele himself did nearly 150 years ago. It 
is amazing that his modern successors do not seem even to have subjected his 
discovery to criticism. I confess to deriving a certain satisfaction from the 
thought that, working on solitary and independent lines, I find myself in so close 
agreement with Steele, separated from me by three half centuries of time, and 
with Lanier, between whose investigations and mine there lay three thousand 
miles of space.” 

I now reproduce the two readings referred to, supplemented by a third of 
more recent date, and by additional remarks. Steele’s actual symbols were 
different, as may be seen from the frontispiece. 


Berra b tick ibiubyudiomih babich kei by Ba Bidd 6 
But a reg- u- lar | rhythmus was | reckoned such a fault in | 
BineG Coaibrobe: Kirti Boi Ga Boll Pohl Foiboy fiosb 
PPP CD Des BABU Bel Gobet Bibl ft f 
$ 2 gE LS dhetecan a eu 1 ROR Dt AGT 14 & 


/ 
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e 
ewe o 


a 
PL ee 


|CRCE ree) oC rite) eels |e rt 
o- ra- to-ry | by the | antients that | Cice- ro and Quin-| tilian 
696216 6)b°6 76) Gebx Ge | Of 
Serta’ | bee oe) et et ® b°e 
ree aaa as ba J. oe ae OE war te ahh fe 1, 1 
bik: Bul ef soon etedalile Caran, Pape p 
look upon a single verse as a blemish in | prose and an 
BB BB | Poe esta hah bE ft OE 
jj a Pain oan et Mieitenl wie ahare Mrs Vig pe |r 
TS PI a: Te ARH fa ee Lait yt 2 a ale 
"bE bb | be | be bl ae Oo 
emphasis curring at - ter- vals must be 


—_—"—_ 
Es 
a 
8 
bo 
. 
oro VO VR 
wo 
a ae | 
ie) 
oo Fe ve 


as Ber ae Ce arte 
ON ead 204d Head sas “Se aN dea Wiehe ES lea Toc 
tiresome and disa- gree- able therefore prose does 
Cb em EF |b EG 


AL cane teal ae 
(ibintg Gufs ASN sank teabaaacetk a ty nee aca 


Voth odd oB4 $ og oy ‘o 14 1 pp as 


Cr| GC BE | Erliste | C C C Cass 
not | seem to ad-} mit a_ di- y i 
fetche be Br Gio Oh Prabd ioG 

Gite frAn Eh: nyrep aim ts 10x vb G 


The third notation, my second, was made some ten years later than my first. 
By that time I had learnt.more about the error of Steele’s ways, and, I trust, 
about my own. If the reader asks why | f° £° | is objectionable, the answer 
is, that it suggests a sub-unit % for which there is no justification ; the real sub- 
unit is the half of 14, that is 3, not 7s. It was inaccurate to say we could be 
certain of reading the passage as Steele did. Say rather as he thought he did. 
Some of the things he claims to have done are next to impossible ; others are 
incredible. Deceived by the infinitesimal lengthening due to accent, he has in three 
instances dotted a quaver, making the first of two equal syllables thrice as long 
as the second,—a kind of error he has repeated in the differentiated quantities of 
oratory. It is not that he misunderstands the nature of rhythm or of his own 
notations. These are all according to some rule or other; they are never, as is 
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so common elsewhere, stupid in themselves. On the contrary, they are often 
provokingly ingenious. The front of their offending is that they cannot have 
been true to facts. Had he met his own notations apart from their text there is 
no reason to suppose he could have performed them. Having myself made so 
many mistakes at a certain stage, | know exactly how they come about. The 
chief and commonest sources of error are preconceived impressions, and they 
are swelled by vain ratiocination. Long practice enables me now to read 
according to Steele’s notations, not fluently indeed, nor from end to end, but in 
patches of sufficient length. I single out for notice a few of the easier points, 
the wrongness of which any one who cares may verify. Tapping the accents in 
“was réckoned stich a fault,’’ we find the inner one midway between the others. 
Steele’s shows it twice as near to the third. His notation may be tested by 


producing the numbers 1, PENS 5 at equal intervals and accented as marked, 
then, without altering the interval between 4 and 5, crushing in and, so that 


equidistances are as shown by the accents in I 2 3 4 and 5. That is Steele’s 
rhythm. Apply it to the words, and its unnatural character will at once be 
manifest. Take another case: ancients, therefore. The same rhythm, it is 
observed. Yet Stéele has the two notations different. Now test his at equal 
intervals. Three taps show equidistance ; Steele has 3 and 1. Lastly, try Cicero 
and -tilian, each with two taps ; you find Cice= til, so that, if #J=1, Cice=}$+4. 
But Steele has 1+1. If we work over the whole passage in this way, we shall 
find that not much more is left than a few sequences of | 1 1 r |. My own 
errors in 1904 are numerous and bad. They are due to trust in illusionary 
impressions, and to neglect or unskilfulness in the application of definite tests 
such as I have just been indicating. Differences of reading as regards phrasing 
and pausing have counted for little, unless as between Steele and myself. To 
compare my two notations may be instructive to the student. A good variety 
of test is to look for identical or similar scraps of notation and see whether the 
rhythm of the words shows the like correspondence. 

Readers will bear in mind that my notations are not always careful to show : 


1. The exact relative strength of accents. 

2. The choice between a level chant-like rendering, and an almost impercep- 
tible growth in strength up to each break. 

3. The various durations indicated by ™. 

4. Ritardato and accelerato effects (unless occasionally). 

5. The strongest emotional readings of the stage, with their extremes of 
accentual and quantitative change. 


The readings are not addressed to the heel, nor purely to the head nor heart. 
They are a sort of compromise between the two latter suitable for the milieu of 
the home. 
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A PROSE SCRAP. 


But an- o- maly and incongruity, as he must beaccounted, he is a 


Se iG we ae a ee ee ee PE A 
master, a great poet, an im- mortal, one of the last of those men of 
} EGS gy ONG aE a EN SS ek eee gee ae oe er 
force who stilla- rose in our last century literature, and whose type the 
Pe Dg! PASE aes Val “ee ie |e aceasta Ne ae 
present cen- tury hardly seems able or inclined to perpetuate. 
Pees aes eee es MOU er er ara Me Leo ania em 


ANOTHER PROSE SCRAP. 


The chief advantages of a classical edu- cation are, thatit opens up 
Le hee TA tidel OO 8 Leet dete ll aia eies ote La ae 


posts of emolument both in this world and that which is to come, and that it 
je opesan rte (| ORT ee 20 |e RN oa) > OMe e tual OT tif? Taide yee 2 eae 
enables us to look down upon our in- feri- ors. , 


Pla tigad og pong ail glen | age (Dean Gainsford.) 


9 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ KinGc Henry V.” (Act. III., Sc. 1). 
(Noted as delivered by Lewis Waller.) 


This piece is chosen as a contrast to the Hamlet soliloquy. Owing to the 
rapidity and the number of breaks it would at best be difficult to analyse, but 
the difficulties are increased both in number and in character by the fact that the 
actor, following the usual stage tradition, makes no attempt at rhythmization 
to bring out verse-structure. He frankly speaks the lines as prose, and accord- 
ingly only those that, as such, are furnished with five accents make any pretension 
to movement as verse. The broken rhythms and uncertain gearing in the 
transition from part to part are grounds for presenting and accepting the sub- 
joined notation with considerable reservations : 


Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more, 
Bo ike Zee Reale) teeta teal nS. ae ae ae 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 

Tee eA dha Bhs SE Te ese ay 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

By Oe Loh Bptd bh th) 8 td) Bede 

As modest stillness and hu- mi- li- ty: 

Wie ee ae 6 Ud. cel Go. 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 


Ete 258 Oto eae sas ele eee ae ye 
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Then im- i- tate the action of the tiger, 

SC Tram alert at vm es ac ge Te We ae tek 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 

eve ae eee De hE 
Disguise fair nature with hard- favoured rage: 

VE So ye OR oO) Glas eae AB i a etek Ue Gee aia Pi a 
Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ;. 
Mote 2 eee 1 $4 82) 21 2S 
Let it pry through the portage of the head 
ET ERG ONY Ballas ey Siete ass le ea 
Like the brass cannon... 

EWS Ai Ras a a 
Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide; 
it tere tt cul ot Jue ik hoe 


Hold hard the breath, and bend up ev-ery — spirit 
A at etl 32 pO Rea Were vO Dre ger Sm ae BN 


To his full height ! On, on, you noblest English, 
te eral Gee. Fs) Sah ee eh SE. HN LETS 
Whose blood is_ fet from fathers of war- proof! 

POU Oa SOI e Ie SE OS ae Pe et 
Fathers that, ike so many Alex- anders, 
| 1% 2 Per sb herein mlt esis | 


Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 

Po Ei eee eh 22 Le) Fhe ae Se Lia eee 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument: | 

SY ULE Se a cl Set FO ea Be sk 
Dis- honour not your mothers ; now attest 

ee A ace Se oll i ga A pe ieee ON RTs RO Nh 

That those whom you called fathers did be- get you 
22h MER SPAR ad og oer {Egor Tim 


Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 


Ee Listes Cree Nt OTN Cheyne TO (Ea (ee, 
And teach them how to war! And you, good yeomen, 
Beh Zila ia thiade Wlayedet ci 3).\'sh faa lta 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us Bars 

a ne OTe Sa ear te Gal aoe ARR aan sis Bi 
The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 


PL o.8 Shee [erheag [para (ye 
That you are worth your breeding; which I doubt not; 
A 


A 
pr) Lb te HG eect SiGe 5 ON) Re elie MRL Re ORY ALG 
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For there is none of you so mean and base, 
T 20).0) (Ty fy 2 OT ST ee ee rey (accel.) 


That hath not noble lustre in your eyes. 
Pa eR a ree goa Set aly ayle ae ONS Oh (accel.) 


I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips 
TN 


Meany tet Pi Pek er ah 
Straining up- on the start. The game’s afoot: 
Mas Pee ee ee tla er ee AO FET ht Pe 
Follow your spirit; and upon this charge 


1atb rp e2te £12 | 26 


Cry—God for Harry ! England! and Saint George ! 
SNAP Meenas ee eee ye Ee Ly 7x8 


The number of accents varies from 4 to 6 or more, and will hardly admit of 
being tampered with except at a serious loss of dramatic effect. Yet a quieter 
rendering in the region of privacy may legitimately maintain a closer hold on 
structure, as in 


Or close the wall up with our English dead, 
1% 1} | 
Stiffen the .sinews, summon _ up the blood, 


[oe Td> Sy peated iets Sead aac 


Then lend the eye a _ ter-ri- ble aspect ; 
[th ody pty DAP Pattee pin ieee 
TS bh Baty eats hh ee tee 


Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Tee | eoe eta : 


Hold hard the breath ... 
Tepes al lees 


To his full height! On, on you noblest English, 


PR tek COT Sees CERES Fae aS 
Pr aa yas 
Have in these parts... 
Pa ee ar te | 2 
Toei 
And teach them how to war! 
Lid} elects aa 


This is really a different interpretation of weaker effect. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘ HAMLET.” 


Soliloquy (as spoken by Sir Beerbohm Tree with a few variations of my own 
underneath.) 


To be, or ynottoibe: that is the question : 
A 
CE UPSE SES Re Og ee a Ae der or ea ay ky ene 


bee. | esoeayes ol 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

"ok Tc aia Ad Oe Sk SS See a AO aa ae 

nek BAe SS) ees aS ae [ea eta 9515 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

ta |) #2 Toe pe ei eed eee al re Te 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
Petedal re ert gor te et. Peto, 

Wit et ave EN 

And by op- pos-ing end them? To die; to sleep; 
\sohk ek om elles as? Seo? ees acre rca ound ba as 
Vib one uss so ae 


No more; and by a _ sleep to say we end 
PP tne ts 8 2) | 2 et de a” | 


ie 
oN 
Ole Si ah ae 4 lig 3% 


The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 


SPR O e r | sets] Ftd ade 


lt} $3 | 
That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
eb Oe ie ee Oo aaa a ag eee Play nec 
Nes A [ 14 13 ™ 
De- voutly to be wished. To die; to sleep; 
ST ot ar 56 ear wl Nae ry RUC Bs al ak CON ey ig ON 
To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; 
ee eam een te2 eee Cecile? fs. . 3h il’ «82 aR sey oe 
FU sw 9 one ret tr 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
ee ae eke ete ea tes) | 2) ED | eat 


When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 


Paes (rete | 
Lt AL ea | 14 13] 1313] 
Must give us pause: there’s the respect Cl] 


Le lyCeN edie Ate ame ge ay 2) 
That makes ca- la-mity of so long life; 


Pl PES SE ES ee cee 2S (4) 


juctieates; teat | 
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For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
A 
i We Th corer eget ene, fel tere alia Lue ciel ALOR 


The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 


22 [ c 2 1 2 Ob eepoied [oe ro 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s de- lay, 

Ti) ey eban | ede ples Ne rom hors wardens arog cen 

Vib, =) = a 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

ROA Wie Aacdean hace tote MG wr Seria yin ION dg rae ath Rees [*Note the point.] 

| 133: 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

ERS eee Me Oar Petey vce eee Nel eee 

| 133 | 

When he himself might his qui- et- us make 

i oh ah co (CNG Ga | Wine ec AMP ig ge I a ee 


With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels_ bear, 
Ae SEW AN OR Oe BHO Lay 192 ES ae ae 2 ia oi 


To grunt and sweat undera _ weary life, 
aah ON yee spied na 1h es oe 
[Ah ee roe wee 
But that the dread of something after death, 
Peers me awn Wy Ba au tare ee me a Re ee RUE RA, 


The undiscovered country from whose bourn 


Ta ie2: Ta (er oe |S Tee eee Doe eae 
Hite ale) Te aie aan 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
be AL ae oh ae Ale ee ea ee gy TLS os 


And makes us rather béar those ills we have 
Ee ee Sa Peau Tak eT eeemmmee e, Wy 2k nN 
| 14 1% | 
BECEL, VAN CREE. Pa UE vt Saas Caesar 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Ee [20 Eevee ay Pe ewe ete oi Ce TeR NS | ( Se odeen) 


Thus conscience does make cowards of us all; 
ae Mm aes gaces) Ube Sirare al ibe we 5 guy BE 


} eae 
And thus the native hue of re- so- lution 
1 re ans aed Week oa ee ee dB ee 


Is_ sick- lied ‘o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
Sl 1822) Seay) ees tee aerial Ber S> 


Hil 4 EE 
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And en-ter- prises of great pith and moment 


KES es a OPE NR SE in een le ae 


een 2s it | : a 


With this regard their currents turn awry, 


PO SAN RAE Ce LC Ai ites aang Dini a er al Ya 
And lose the ee of action. Soft you now! 
ya ee a i 1 2 pasts She Wathe < Ruatp ene) 
vit. - - - 


The fair O- phelia— Nymph, in thy orisons 


, | 2x1 | bie ® | 2O:rh | ee O 
Ors ohe Ul sts 2d) G8) [3% ea hehe: 2206. 
> piel rail my sins remembered. 
Metercte ais ty Wied 2aau 
saad 


Tree’s reading pays more than the average stage homage to the presumable 
_ structure of the verse. In many readers, as in myself, the instinct to secure the 
effect of five accents overbear the prose rendering mostly affected in the theatre. 


VARIOUS EXTRACTS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Epa ire Whilst I re- member . 
ri 1h | 2.1 | th Thor 3 | 7 
Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 

Pre 2 Bl tk pr r [rr | Por 3’ 
_My blemishes in them; and so still think of 

LAST RE TIS Eure g. ONCE [eee th | 14 Thor 2 


The wrong I. did myself; which was so much 


Peat Eni uk) dehiactn 2b, teotaderbesiuri oxen lakathitbehy 8 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom; and x 
Ef See, RES EN ee Bh aa r [i GO |? 


Destroyed the sweet’st companion that e’er man 
5 & lon 
EWU e RLM ere bik th i tht he 
Bred his hopes out of.... True, too true, my lord. 
PRsbe Wall aiaOches ortsbien alae 
Tae IS | iy hrs | 1% If 
Since what I am to- say must be but that 


‘TPor er Hk ee mhie til teat |ierar 2 

Which contradicts my accusation ; : and as pons 
‘ is eats aa . i . 
Rene eee ha BN. 


oe Ra 
Lt 
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The tes+ti- mony on my part no other 


f™N 

Eg 8 oe Ae Ee) oe eae ate 
| 1 13 | 
But what comes from my- self; it shall scarce boot me 
a AD Ge Tg a ee ee aoa all ak een core 
1} 

To say not guilty. 
7) | La ae 
(All mine own folly), the so- ci-et- y 
[2 (xj aE BO Pret | cde 
To see the life as live- ly mocked as_ ever 
zr] %|3i4 2414 | a 1 | 2 ¢ «intonation. 
Still sleep mocked death. 
14 | 14 rigs | loetage GOS vit. 


, 


“THE SPIRIT’S EPILOGUE’”’ FROM MILTON’s “ CoMuUus.”’ 


This passage furnishes a notable example of the continually recurring difficulty 
of hitting on which of two units is the more appropriate. We hesitate between 
triple with dupletic | — ~ | ~?~ | ~ — | on the one hand, and duple with 
tripletic | —*_ | ~ ~ | ~*= | on the other. The plan actually followed 
in the notation is to choose the shorter measure where plainly the movement is 
as rapid as ‘“‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” and the longer where it inclines rather 
to that of “ the minstrel was infirm and old,” it being understood that to a slight 
extent the first rate may be slackened, and the second accelerated. There will 
still remain some measures so retarded that, only the 50 per cent. longer measure 
will meet the case. Whilst the tempo is all through very elastic, to suit at once 
the lightness of the messenger and the gravity of the message, the ratio of thesis 
to arsis in the internal structure of the measures will probably not be much affected 
by different readings. That is, one may hesitate between | 1 x | and | 14 rd |, 
or | 2 x | and | 1} 3 |, but not so often between | 2 1 | and | 1 1 |, that is, 
between triple and duple. It must not be overlooked that we have here a question 
primarily of the reading rather than of notation. Probably no individual would 
read the whole piece twice in the same way ; that any two should ever read it 
so all the chances forbid. From this point of view Milton’s epilogue is very 
embarrassing. On the whole its tempo should, to my mind, lean to rapidity 
beyond the average. It is precisely in cases of this kind that the notation would 
enable people to compare readings without a personal interview. 


To the ocean now I fly, 

| U4 26ers eet ole oS 

And those happy climes that lie 

Peers aie Rout ay es edt hh 
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Where day never shuts his eye, 
Jud ch |S 8] re OR L244 
Up in the broad fields of the sky. 
(oree ee |) 2h Sere [eee Seer || 
_ There I suck the liquid air, 
ere TEE vere ad ae a hal eR 
All a- mid the gardens fair 
[ 8 $i 18 ah th ae 12 
i Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
i I | ThE dolls outed IRC Dh hie? o | ib RL: 


That sing about the golden tree. 
E | E taleen Wbrepperde een 


A-long the crisped shades and bowers 
Dobe? 20% di dditt ht 2 el habol 
Me Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 
i [LIU tuseae tl ae 2’ 
: ~The Graces and the rosy- bosomed Hours 
Te ect e ue? ete Tae eto ean ee tees | 
as Thither all their bounties bring. 
ae) ies Se ee es 
at There e- ter- nal Summer dwells, . —" 


pee cute aes Seas Ruby ePIC? 4 Vee ans 


a [ke ae ail 
—- And west winds with musky wing 
ie Byer lye eh ee ig re) 
oi About the cedarn alleys fling 
Egeee APs ligt ey ae 2, es | or duple with tripletic. 
i Nard and cassia’s balmy smells. 
: [cota 282 oplo2 Mize "| \aO Ip 
Ir- is there with humid bow 
ee [rd ret] 2 Dra tez 93. | FOr cc, fe or Mee 2s) 
i fs ar Waters the odorous eae that blow 
_- fr oh Fhe rt | LEMME eh. Sor | toa gr gl 


Flowers of more. ads iy hue — 
‘dtin ub lb ils | 
_ Than her - purfled: “scarf can show, 
' [td 14* | 1h ut Hae l ee 

An And drene hes with J iar 


oI or duple. 
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Beds of hya-cinth and ro- ses, 
ba) Tl oa es Th Sa eae * oy duple. 


Where young A- donis_ oft re- poses, 
rd) WL hte thee oe Re Og 
Pease efor oh Fie eae S| Nec wes 
Waxing well of his deep wound, 
tN 
Te cee neediest Par 
ER ENA Oe Se RE tien x hy a 
In slumber soft, and on the ground 
1 | Burg pai rnh| aut bal gon} 
Sad- ly sits the As- syrian queen. 
[2° 2 ] thd ebbad dead heat oh 
But far above, in spangled sheen, 
fN on 
To] Qype 2) phy lek eed pele? 
Ce- lestial Cupid, her fair son, ad- vanced 
oN 
1 | tgeth t toh te the on Pea] 
Holds his dear Psyche, sweet entranced 
he Booth idea Os | 2 te Al3 | She Carey oi 28 
Af- ter her wandering labours long, 
| ror a) eg Saperg oe 


Till free consent the gods among 


Tl 2 1 ieee el a2 mele ail *ov | 1 It | 
Make her his e- ternal bride, 
le Ep ctan ate antes [elena merece 


And from her fair unspotted side 
Pay ere Pi bed sige ere tC *or| 1b EE | 


Two blissful twins are to be born, 
fon 


TENTS TEAL OS BLO Pie ee eee 


Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 
| 2 2 Bll AAU Te Ea Te ae CON a 


But now my task is smoothly done: 
Lael lees! | Poem le peo ete fuezareny | *or | 14 2 | 
I can fly, or * I can run 
MRS pa SNe St et ah oe 
Quickly to the green earth’s end, 
eS ae Ove ee a SS BP ae 
Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 
a aN tt ie ee ae re. 2h 


And from thence can soar as soon 
[2 ay he etd igh tees) 
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To the corners of the moon. 

Pig re WE ae ths 1.2 Od 
Mortals, that would follow me, 
CES ERs Qi 0 FE kee Ai oe Ae 
Love Vir- tue: she alone is free. 
TAM tea Tele] oe oh Ean (2) Miata pea es 
She can teach ye how to climb 

Ze ete sh 2 eel woo 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
inte 28 kw oe Eee en 
Or, if Vir- tue fee- ble were, 

le Aieedat eas kee te, eae Ee Wenn 
Heaven it- self would stoop to her. 
Pins! yes KBr. Hi ~| pou tne! Heduio 


MILToN’s “ LycIpAs.” 


Here again, while principles and types remain constant, there will, as regards 
rests and pauses, be differences in practice. Especially | 2 x | might be | 13 3 |. 


Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
tt] td oid bth 1h | 1b 1M) TE. 1h 1 3 
Ye myrtles brown, with i-vy never sere, 
TRG Ss thee eieMnens leg Cty mere tite tee 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude, 
Di pe sew nei 2 Bika 2udee as i ea kes accel. 
And with forced fingers rude 
Tee eee Pag eh "3 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
eM Sot Teas AM ah Me a ee A Sh aS ay Ne 
zie vee Poeer ree | eogn 
Bitter constraint and sad oc- casion dear 
AE e Eee tices ee Beye wea, (TR EE C2 
]}2 24 14] 2 EM are feEyce. | 
Com- pel me to disturb your season due; 
DE OepE 2) Mis Lay Se ea Fae | 2. f 
For  Ly-cidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
TE OVE Steed Eg, | Ga etbesen 20 Lh fa es one ling 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 
a ee em es Ue ave Me | 
Who would not sing for Ly- cidas ?— he well knew 


alt PR Aa eee a MS Te 3 
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Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
on 

Tp Seo yh Ee 0 eee a || 1p har uae ge fea tO | 

He must not float up- on his watery bier 


LSE L OV | eee ree na gy Lt 
joa re) at 


Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

1% | 2 OX 7 | 1h adie les teh o 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

r 12k $ 1 2) otolithtodel irs Dal *or21 
Be- gin, then, Sisters of the sa- cred well 
t)[ 13) Td hobdetdi 20m potde 1b F 2 

That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring ; 


£ |. th Sele 2ih Yolk meg Dee eee 
Be- gin, and somewhat loud-ly sweep the string. 
rhe aR Gu Aree e lig a eaten |) gt yO 


Hence with de- nial vain and coy excuse: 
A 
A Vata Fy Co eae ae 


So may some gen-tle Muse 
. o™ 


Kau hess Mier Dy sabato Soo Pl pee vit. 
With lucky words favour my destined urn, 
t) | Wath ge) ey ee) oe Pe eee’ 
And as he passes, turn, 
AA 8 Pd) een wz (inton.) 
And bid fair peace be to my sa- ble shroud! 
x (CTR ER/ lo 2 ea Fa ah] agerey (ew 
PAs aa wore | 
For we were nursed upon the self-same hill, 
Tin | 02 eee Tn ae Tae pote eee ee hs 


Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade and rill; 
GW 2a tee oleae 1 |i 1 | 2 ie aon 


To- gether, both, ere the high lawns ap- peared 


Tt Sill ee Tie ost eee 2 le i ee 
hE ae aa: 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 
Pea ee se ay al! heen debi pea eit hi? Mlb ay ty {hase Geer: 


We drove a-field, and both to- gether heard 
ve Be Ts si pk he de a ke Plage 

What time the grey-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Ih) |) Zoe eles sare ole Ree eee 2 eeN 


Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
A UE BEC ee Mo ages Para eee en | eater 
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Oft till the star that rose at evening bright 
Alte TR ae rl A. 2 eT ees 
Towards heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel. 
Fiteinlavie diy Aili) Seitte Ma pyrhail THAR, Bel | 
Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute ; 
ree hea eA tgiral ft sep ican rg Oyo 
A Pe 2 ra 
Tempered to the oat-en flute 
bette tte 212, tare 3 
Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
te | Sada ioe ee Ae BBE fie 


From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 
lo 


eae Dts ie Pot | oe 14 (Yo can ag Beet. 2 > 
ss ; fds Joe hy 

ne i; ‘ And old Da-moe-tas loved to hear our song. 

a 3 SANS LARS ick eae ONS eh ym 

ae But, oh! the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
ia 73 nln Pullen lz we ek FF te Fe 


Now thou art gone, and never must re- turn ! 
Toe Gk Se eee eect ee ete eee 
Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and - de-sert caves, — 
kt eee 2? bE 2h BES Be Peers a2 (inton.) 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- grown, 
PRs bie e y Ee bees ta ee be | fees 


And all their echoes, mourn. 
eal ee a la i oO le 
3 x ¥ The willows, and the ha-zel cop- ses green, 
Pubze lak attr | a AH Pa 
Shall now no more be seen os 
Pb atpat tl 24 1 (| 3] 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 
Ar Soa) Pte ry hee okt) Wook x rhe sh t] pees 
_ As killing as the canker to the rose, Pes tay 
Tp ri) see teres [13 
Or Se ae to the weanling herds that graze, 
Tpidy Roope Wath Phere Hl 2ygeot ley? 
Or frost Mi flormered that their gay wardrobe wear, 


3 letds BS yl 38 


fen ou! gate 
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Such, Ly-cidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 


Td [Ee Feat ae Oe en a ee ee 

[13 22:12 12 ; 

Where were ye, Nymphs, when the remorseless deep 
a | 13 14 pais Teseeel ody ada teaez o4 
Thi he 14 batt 

Closed o’er the head of your loved Ly- ci- das ? 

2 pce len ate thin ot ipa 
Tee? I 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

t [tS Sek, etl wm eee eee 


Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 
13 | 13 i; | 2 rt) eh tihael eae) 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

Prd 2) Soke jor pena hatalh taa0e 


Nor yet where De-va spreads her wizard stream. 
Tad 2 I ™ IF | 2 Bi |. ade2ieh 20% | 


13 13 
Ay me! I fondly dream 

oN 
4 |2 4] 1} F | 2 
“Had ye been there,’’—for what could that have done ? 

Ze) Se) grees yeNg st) et 2%| a EMT We dae) 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
oN 

eS URI lh a Re ine 2 (ie Sade Mh HP 6 Fl) 20 


The Muse herself, for her en- chanting son, 

Poheaib 2p a ai, te are ee ea 
Whom uni- versal nature did la- ment, 

tL te Mt tb de tal th Seti ae 
When, by the rout that made the hid-e- ous roar, 
lothed, 212 21 a hee eae 


His go- ry visage down the stream was sent, 


t, | votre | rey Baler iG ir alta ee os | 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore ? 
[| “2 2 (sah spotk theeutli s (eth srhed (e049 


A- las! what boots it with in- cessant care 
[~ 
pull ey eS 3 OE BE em | Be 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s trade, 
Ty | 2g At Gi 2herl ihr geoph are nome hs 


And strictly medi- tate the thankless Muse ? 
Id] 220 NEA rae ae ee od 
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Were it not better done, as others use, 


PG WM ee i eA ee a8 le ge) oe See So ae 


A 


A 


i 


A 


A 


To sport with Ama- ryllis in the shade, 

Pale Ts rs] tebe yin (or duple) 
Or with the tangles of Ne-ae- ra’s_ hair? 
[ts 2 2 | thoad dd 20 Bip ad! te by2 Ml 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(ce Ie a Re See Se pe ie 
(That last in- fir- mi- ty of noble minds) 

Ea bigu Bede Be’ we tay [ST Thed2e oO 

aah Gee eco 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

Ef 2 1|2 Di [ Qa eh eared ae es 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

204 ( Selithe th byt yet & pal 2 
And think to burst out in- to sudden blaze, 
Diao Se Sek tetera To lee gen) oe ee} 
Comes the blind Fu- ry with the abhorred shears, 
Pyy2 GE uth. | Berths fod Be lta 2 4 P 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘“ But not the praise” 
Foie eats he Pere hes cet Wr ee tee hee. (2) 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears: 
SoG | (598 Shier piranha iy Uebel pat bie nh 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
| «id «rd] i 2 Tew i [ars 15 3 3° | 
Nor in the glistering foil 


AL Ie) £ Polak, PRs 


Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

aero ae ae owe aes ae an es Se 

. fe he POR eH 

But lives and spreads a- loft by those pure eyes 

Tob | ke ay Ip ate I (2 ty) Std 14 | 2 (rhyme saves pause). 

And perfect witness of all- judging Jove; 

SE WePae bebo te ty2y pid 2421). 30M 

As he pronounces last-ly on each deed, 

Fae. Ol Tete hee Tae ety er 2h 1123 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.”’ 

P Pad Ted 2 Wheat Wrdsd bse . 
O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Pe BH Th [ie PEs vk fo 2 aia y8l 


Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 


Al Me Th we} rb th | 2 rl rma 120 
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That strain I heard was of a higher mood. 
rh] up rp ye? OCF wa a ae 
a | ib Zio Tika 
But now my oat proceeds, 
t, | the tdaln2 cepa ee OS 
And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 
To plate 2 heed, Gilet abel ye eel ee 


That came in Neptune’s plea. 


tS'| 2 gah pe batted 25 etl 
He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 
Nn CN 
Te | oe? Lie | ae T Woz rea ah 23 ale 


What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain ? 


TLS 2m) ele fT pi[taz i [Sith fee 
And questioned every gust of rugged winds 

CN 
Ty Sib ee) een 2S et ee cee 


That blows from off each beaked promon- tory. 
a (le ied he ee a eS La Pe 


They knew not of his sto-ry; 
Th) | Brey rt S bie) cars| aoe raeeeN 
And sage Hip- pota- des their answer brings, 
o™ 
TU N2h OL eyo l Oe Tne £2 ee eed a ae a? 


That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed : 


se hd tae 5 oe rah ae ake Tee OS 
The air was calm, and on the level brine 

fN 
ee eee Ye ed ts tan Catia 


Sleek Pano- pe with all her sisters played. 
ee ay Ws ee We Sao Bd Re Me Ba eg) oN | 
It was that fa-tal and per- fidious bark 
t) te 3s 1S PHP 1s 1h 2 age] 2 | 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark, 
asbth dE) deg ey rt (Ops) ey ay ae |e 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 
rf ¥91k fi | its 1s. epee ote] 
Next, Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
2 | Tghagh Ore a 1ghisg Peay ty re] 2 FY 
His man-tle hair-y, and his bonnet sedge, 
1] The Th hadetay | 1h sh ieee |S 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
att eee uf) ohne Pet Qiu G28 2 [be i i) “ox [abe2 [eae 


Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 


x (x? a ob eh bad 93) RB 
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“Ah! who hath reft,’’ quoth he, “‘“my dearest pledge ?”’ 


Eo) [2 ae fEhxl 42 tik 2 [1 14 | 24 
Last came, and last did go, 
oN rN 
ee he i Ip a= Paes 
The pilot of the Gali- lean lake; 
f, bite tereety ty tery bP ii fi oe * O71 


Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
oN 

DEVEL AE | 42 4 th) 232 5? | thas |42 (or duple) 
(The golden opes, the i- ron shuts amain). 

oN 
tS 2 2162 Ty|-te51g G2. wirif2 @ |l 
He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake :— 
Eo Peed hci cane as ae ah 3 Sh tee eee 


“How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
i he 2 TC |e oeeel eels rt | 13 UE jel et al 


Enow of such as, for their belly’s sake, 


16 WPI tof Be he fare TP tle ees sea| 
Creep, and intrude, and climb in- to the fold! 
my Me 2 Thiiagyi2 71 tly 2 Tya [341 a iran) 
Of otherthings they little reckoning make 
eS 
Peet wiieow reg TEU oP ay rel ez 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
Tey Zit. 22 [old eek ellie tal ike tee 2.> 
And shove a- way the worthy bidden guest. 
Hebe eth, t,o seek Mure (oars | 


Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
7 o™ 

1 | 2 Tugel $2 Tile Aish 2yndrl 2 

A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 
oN 

D fisbad Oiled Vai food Hol thele 2,0 Fal 2 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art be- longs! 

PUP Said fekhee TEN E81) Ebadeta Lobia 


What recks it them? What need they? They are sped ; 


ree (Rey tee aH Ultae TRO ed ae 2 


And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Tyel at pe pale 23 Time eat [Pog Tea Sai 


A 3 i 2 | 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
Ao) Ei Ropes Ee tae hie yet) tk Ce ol aye 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 

Ty eee: be lee, Sze tof Ts ph ae 


But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Lop 2 eB yore Seclh yong che th 33 


B%7 
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Rot in- ward- ly, and foul contagion spread ; 
ry | we Cio) (2 leek 2] eh a ee 
Be-sides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
TA oh aah 2 alae oe tes 
Dai- ly devours a- pace, and nothing said. 

f™ 

A Ame ally STAs Sata ape A ee 
But that two- handed en- gine atthe door 
Thon OER. TS TMG Ta bates 139 2 ea aes 


Stands rea- dy to smite once, and smite no more.” 


Ibich ee Hak sible i | 2%] 
py 0 Ki 

Re- turn, Al- phe-us; the dread voice is_ past 

Ql CREEP oop ei Ey ee Re al oe ap ee * (?) 
That shrunk thy streams; re- turn, Si- cil- ian Muse, 

Ty | ad Wate el oO’ rth a) opal aie soe eh eee 
And call the vales, and bid them hi-ther cast 

Ty) cage | 2 ee bs TL Ret Tee he 2 


Their bells and flowerets of a  thou-sand hues. 
cn fd eee en ae eae am ee og Ms eR aN 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
fn 
EE | NipoeSy be Bias 4, \Wadiwead tba Gaur “7% tae 


Of shades, and wan- ton winds, and gush-ing brooks, 
bah | fae: Tu by Edith Meee Ta ato ot Ge ee 


6 


On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
I) | 4d ddd doting tind i Ebi tte 2 hada 
Throw hither all your quaint en- amelled eyes, 
f oN 
BEA | +i Te ebal ede Type Tel. | Leh ie, 
That on the green turf suck the honeyed showers. 
To AhOg de tale ta oe ye eign eta «25S 
Bring the rathe primrose that for- saken dies, 
Me hittondt t Phebe ine 2a ae) 
The tufted crow-toe and pale jes- sa- mine 
1 | 1% if | 4 i] 1h tw] r ri20 
The white pink, and the pan- sy freaked with jet, 
af OTe ae a ear tere Ee ee | 12kS 
The glowing vio- let, 
Th) fee Te eer cae eo 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired wood-bine, 
Lo} re PS Woes, | 2 PEt re eA | a 
With cowslips wan that hang the pen- sive head, 
See ee oe ee meee Mae oh key ome eo A 
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And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
PNY Shae Se Ath Ok i A ae Oe A ome tl 
Bid amar- anthus all his beauty shed, 
OM ee a Ms Oe Om Maw a i A A 
And daffa- dillies fill their cups with tears, 
yeaa We aes Me ait Onl ale ae 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 
pe GP-S aah Ie: Sas 2 Sal Re PP A ate Me gM haar Raat 
For so, to in- terpose a little ease, 
Tot G2 ee Le (Ee Meta ints oe Dols Ta tin | ie omc} 


Let our frail thoughts dally with false sur- mise. 


ETS te Lee soo Ta Ee he eka 1 Sy A) | 
Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Tee ete hoa ye Oh ce kote re 8 


Wash far away, where’er thy bones are hurled ; 
£0 RO Oe Bo he eerie IA, a & Ne ea ye 
Whether beyond the stormy Heb- rides, 
Ah Fokt Tel Reg eee pe | eg gy Pr2y Ft 
Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide 
Be aus ME eee Eee | ARR AT NS oi | 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 
Pai ut Wes ee ee ee ak es Oe) et 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
TOM Taste | Thar le | ae eT de, aly en hee st: ot 
Sleep’st by the fa- ble of Bel- lerus old, 
SoU pcs Sait tie ad ig Ginga Dei Fae Ae 
Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
A semen ke, (ce Ae ee) Peg Sg! Ths 
Looks toward Na- man- cos and Ba- yona’s hold. 
LR EAE ie SAN A ial SE ae al 


Look homeward, an- gel, now, and melt with ruth: 


Mp eka Yeh Pe je or lem 


And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 
SCANS DG Gli 0 5- giG SAAR SOARS ala a 


Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more, 


Phi eR ee alee BO ae ke, Ay a aS i le 
For Ly-cidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
wee ah gee Rp van ee | ad ah P25 h 


Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
ATE ee aes ak ge heh Re ge Ol 


lo’ 


(¢nton.) 
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So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 
A eee ca eae eS ap ed Re Me aes ale (inton.) 
And yet a- non repairs his drooping head, 
£4 he The rer TAS Ge lee atone se$ 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Eo Lyre Bool g? gy bs yeah lags Sg 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 
Pe OES Se te apes Ses ele ws PGs ia 0 a 
So Ly-ci- das, sunk low, but mounted high, 
2.\\ Lyte vise Ores eo el ee ene face a 


Through the dear might of Him that walked the wayes, 


3 2 Aol fbi ema vi 4 fies eel ee ons eee mes 
al 2 5 eS 
Where, other groves and other streams a- long, 
th } Wat Ale aa Wi eee ee 


With nec- tar pure his oo- zy locks he laves 
Ta) pIdh\ tho Bil 2) ae eee F 
And hears the unex- pressive nuptial song, 
Tp 2 rea ta Siar 2 ees Fed] ons 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
4 4N Siloti tt jl 2a Ble 242 4 
There enter- tain him all the Saints a- bove, 
tN 
Adtd 2 4 fold) te bet ol 2 tee dy 
In solemn troops, and sweet so- ci- e- ties, 
oN rN 
SPY enn 3 HA 2 tT. |S82 sbi Get) Tessie? 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
[2 as) gy 25 ih ak lz ae (555 a) 
And wipe the tearsfor ever from his_ eyes. 
BO) | aera 2 | ee eer tne aaa 
Now, Ly-ci-das, the shepherds weep no more ; 
TAA] Oop Bees aie ae ee) ee ire eee 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
1% | 2 DO | ea pare ike Aidt ce Pon F182 (rhyme saves pause). 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
te) brea pet ee ee et oy 


To all that wander in that per-il- ous flood. 

r[2 0 | ab esd Ld Bohl 2 
Thus sang the un-couth swain to the oaks and rills, 
| TH eae tte ad (tae the Petelhe Wt 4.3 


While the still morn went out with sandals grey: 
42, has ded y tt lee] a glee detec 
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He touched the ten- der stops of va- ri- ous quills, 
The az Tn tie ls, |e ear net ele 
With ea- ger thought warbling, his Do-ric lay: 
Belle ael ase 3) | ko) FE gS cig EON 
And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
Teeater|ce2e, ES) Meare Te eeu Ella 
And now was dropt in- to the western bay. 

Sale eiey k aee aE ee Lol eee Peel ay eG || 
At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
POE 28k pea. OM Tye se Tiel erae ra (2) 1 


To- morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 


Teme th, TEC | era) eae erat 23 | 


(inton.) 


381 


Statistics of various kinds could be added, but the reader is as able to do 


that as the writer. 


Let it be observed that of the pentameter lines, in spite of 


the one characteristic common to all, no two are exactly alike. In a triple 


measure, when thesis is 2 and bears a pause-mark, my own tendency is, in 


most cases, to a definitely full 44 measure. 


the next passage a measure begins with a word. 


Byron’s ‘‘ THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB.”’ 


[A blank measure means | 1 1 1 |, ¥ means | 14 %1 |, y | 1 14 % |, and 
(2 | emg t |] 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
wer y | y BAU 


And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 


I 


r | | | % bgt 


And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 


2 4 | | Hedatry baa, 


videoadd olin. 


When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Gali- lee. 


1% 63 | | 


itdrad: Bh 249 


vit, - - -) - 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 


Hl] 2 4 4/1 z Hinsod “senke: 2h 


The host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 


3 


| NWaiots | bra 


Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
TP Teh [hay aPgzer z | a 


That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


I 


ple olgeay ays peat dignonricy ttoniges viously ghia 


Note how frequently in this and 
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For the angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 


ne | Wray cae dod oan Se 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
PUA ae ey ate io Mi [2 @ 


And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
2 G8 (Tie abe a OE dee ht hae th 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


Pp OR) [Pe ere ee Pcie 2 [20 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 


= | y | | pee 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his. pride : 

r | z | ¥ | Ee a i 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

ey Wie Se | | y tt 230s 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

Sal pak Piciadins hh ae reas 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
r | y | | 2 


With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 


says Pi Pak tia a8 Wane. 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

+ 43 | [PAIS Ps 1 ae aha Bl eae 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

i | jon. op) | | aettt 
And the widows of Ashur are loud: in their wail, 

Se a eeae an | nee 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

130 34! Cee ee perm 
And the might of the Gentile unsmote by the sword, 
1d 21th id gh SB y ee * ovis 32 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

r | SS ee OUT a Bee aye: *or th 1 4 


The outstanding features of this poem, as the notation shows, are the absence 
of a single violation of prose accent, the almost unbroken monotony of equal 
measures, and the steady procession in weight of accent. They are features that 
commend the movement rather to the school-boy than to the adult, in whose 
ear, however, the complexity of the triple tends to redeem it. I have to confess 
that in my first trials two out of every five measures were dupletic | 14 } ? |, 
and that I am wholly unable to explain why I have abandoned those measures 
in favour of a movement which is more unremittingly triple than in any other 
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poem I know. Contrast in this respect the following selection from ‘‘ Evangeline,”’ 

where two out of every three measures are dupletic, with consequent assimilation 

to the movement of classical hexameter, as contrasted with the roll and rush of 
* Byron’s poem : . 


(?) 


This is the forest prime- val. The murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 
eet eth eS eee ea eee Oe | ad re 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean. 

(ES OED SNR RO Re ieee SSS NS OS Soe ee A es 

List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of the forest. 

Ree EELS SO Soli 21M aR Se S- e ¢ dul’ Sale i Wik soe in We a 

Ye who believe in af-fection that hopes and endures and is patient. 

0 SURDSESSUTILCISE Sie Sa ice SNe Sh DLE SS es Nh en ge as ae ae 
Leaped like the roe when he hears in the woodland the voice of the huntsman. 
ES ERGs Br hs kod a at Gt aka) a > ial Us a eae ae ake ge a 
Men whose lives glided on like rivers that wa-ter the woodlands. 

rae td) TP Eee (M2 ir NS Th ae it ae eh ge 1g 


Waste are those pleasant farms, and the farmers for ever de- parted. 


Tee ees es Se ne Ss Sa a a es 
List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy. 
LR gi SIE OS CMe Silay Se a hc et hie ahr Sk a 


Fair was she to behold, that maiden of seventeen summers. 

}2 rfat 2 212 pk 2 R12 Bork | BY 

Black, yet how softly they gleamed be-neath the brown shade of her tresses. 
ha 2 ohitd Fotuh v2 Hi CH glo THs |Vgorgyy | F 14 


Built o’er a box for the poor, or the blessed image of Mary. 
o™ 


ese Po Shy) Boyds d 2h) Saceavh Auk tle dale ea lhe todt 
Merrily, merrily whirled the wheels of the dizzying dance. 
CECE Ges Seamed fees See ee ee See ee ee 


Prisoners now I declare you, for such is his Majesty’s pleasure. 
SS A ae TH CON TENS ety Ge eal BS Re Me a a 
213/13 2 7 
SHELLEY’S ‘‘ PROMETHEUS UnBounD”’ (Act II. Sc. 1). 


[A blank measure means | 2 1 |, d means | 1§ 14 |.] 


Pardon, great Sister! but my wings were faint 
f™N 


wl th Sdioik ithee, lp copoued | | 2 
With the de- light of a remembered dream, 
Thee Le | pea ra da | faze 


As are the noontide plumes of summer winds 
x | ey Jr rj 2 
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Sa- ti- ate with sweet flowers. I was wont to sleep 


Ald. # 15: hole hit QpObiiteads Ht kaw 
Peaceful-ly, and a- wake refreshed and calm 
KAZ it etka eee | Leenks 


Be-fore the sacred Titan’s fall, and thy 
oN c™ 
| a Sie ee eat 2 
Un- happy love had made, through use and pity, 
fN 
it Rider | ae a 
Both love and woe fa- miliar, to my heart 
oN 
14 | | | Fe Beat Pa eR PA? 
Ie onl Sorc an aera 
As they had grown to thine: erewhile I slept 
eye we ay | g2e° lptdode ad |. 3; 


Un- der the glaucous caverns of old Ocean, 


Ap batkhy Hee dcW ts 2degdeal 
1% 3/12 | 

With-in dim bowers of green and purple moss, 

rhe Was 2 | ie ede Gy ete, 


Our young I- one’s soft and milky arms 


ca ae Sen, eT 113 $13 
Locked then, as now, behind my dark, moist hair,~ 
ees | | d [2h 


While my shut eyes and cheek were pressed within 
f™N 
DAphe Sy ony | | | 2 
The fold-ed depth of her life-breathing bosom : 
r | 1 14 | [2 kedelostioe dia ioknalw 
But not as now, since I am made the wind 
iH face ite | Ip setae ei | | a 
Which fails beneath the music, that I bear 
ro, feet te Miya ares aap es 
Of thy most wordless converse; since dissolved 
a) 8a er een Ala lies oo) 
Into the sense with which love talks, my rest 
A | Teme | | d fei ee rds 20 
Was troubled and yet sweet; my waking hours 
By ihot ately dad rei ee nidie les 
Too full of care and pain. 
iP | Yaba jikae Dinwih’d 


Aukiad ee 
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LINES FROM SHELLEY’S ‘‘ THE SENSITIVE PLANT.”’ 


[A blank measure means | 2 1 | or | 1 op: |-] 


: And each flower and herb on earth’s dark breast. 
; Peat | |Srg) Bat 2 
i e The dark grass and the flowers among the grass. — 
femsa (a7 iB zt a oe 
Pale, fleshy as if the de- caying dead 
5 : Poke es eS Sees Bie eal a a 


With a_ spirit of growthhad been anima- ted. 
Be Gu Rae ee re dee Ge bag 


: 3 Like a doe in the noontide with love’s sweet want 
a Ea eS eS eal Sm Re ee eee A OE a on toil ae a 
Rat's, As the companionless Sensitive Plant. 7: 


[1s & # | | ae. 


The snow-drop and then the vio- let 
Tome eee ip bth Siete 


And the Naiad-like lily — of the vale, 
| ae Th Wie ead eaeet | 2G -. 
| | heh haw thal 


For each one was __ inter- penetrated 


sal | 13 14 | eh aN 
With the light and the odour its neighbour shed, 


4 ce eae ee ae Gee ae 
ee s 54 Like young lovers. whom youth and love make dear, = 
eS ap rare yy Os F] (ite eo 
et. ‘Wrapped and filled by their mutual — atmos- phere. J . 
So Deeg lw ERLE > } | 
: Like the water-snake’s belly and the toad’s back. " 
iit | OT a Sa eo en ee ee 


e of Ve- su- vi- us. 
aay, 
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SHELLEY’S ‘‘ FRAGMENTS OF AN UNFINISHED DRAMA.” 


[A blank measure means | 2 1 |, and d means| 1} 14 | or | 13 } } |-] 
\ 


Within the silent centre of the earth 
Gan 


r | tide: doy | 2 
My mansion is; where I have lived insphered 
1 | Meee ea Le 4 geal 


From the beginning, and around my sleep 
o 
| Vee uae Lipe Go vel ez 
Have woven all the wondrous image- ry 
Uae Ve oI, | ad eae ee Re 


Of this dim spot, which mortals call the world ; 
Mil ey Ch wel ea NR Soll eal iy. 2 


Infinite depths of unknown ele- ments 
A |e eT | ate a | ia 
Massed into one im- pene- trable mask ; 
ea | d ea Wiel) joer ree atar ies ea ees ek 
Sheets of im- measur- able fire, and veins 
oN 
Al d Re ayebeeace oR ie 3] [2 
Of gold and stone, and ada- mantine iron: 
Ls : | fe Laveligl arabe | ok aaa Ae) 


And as a veil in which I walk thrqugh Heaven 


AsMiieoe se) Sat eas ee d a 
I have wrought mountains, seas, and waves, and clouds, 
Altea Et IT. @ | | ea 
And lastly light, whose inter-.fusion dawns 
a eis ee Abana sai ied kt Ai v4 


In the dark space of inter- stellar air. 
ek a LU da | idee (wate frau 


SHELLEY’S “‘ CHARLES THE FIRST.” 
[A blank measure means | I 1 |.] 
These stiff Scots 
[pte 145] 3 (vitard.) 
His Grace of Canterbury must take drder 
I | | i | RS oe 
To force under the Church’s yoke.—You, Wentworth, 
Tol 33 sl te Bt had tk eo ee tee 
Shall be my- self in Ireland, and shall add 
r | Dae FES was RoE eZ 8 ok 
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Your wisdom, gentle- ness, and ener- gy 
| 1d 1} | : toate: Ma aeaenaae 
To what in me were wanting— My Lord Weston 
I | | | [ES aEd Lh) THO 
Ne 
Look that those merchants draw not with- out loss 
Re UNE CRTED NT Te rec hrah rd ere) od | 2 
Their bullion from the Tower; and on the payment 
1 | OCIS ERR CAMA UCU a ty aL me, 
- Of ship- money, take fullest compen- sation 


TENNEY St SURE Ne ST A We eae ES AE nee ee 


_ For vio- lation of our royal forests, 
a) | : | Li tale 2 


Whose limits from neglect have been o’ergrown 


a , $20 lomad2 hee wed’ feeuree to] kr2 
Ys With cotta- ges and cornfields. The utter- most i 
ay ri Sete eo etme eT Bi ShE a is 
a 
rip % Farthing ex- act from those who claim ex- emption 
ie : ie 
Ae ey ae as ie seen Dab as Sas 
Cis ; j : 
ay _ From knighthood ; that which once was a re- ward 
ae \ lo aes 
ea t | tb uO | she onda? 
_ an) Shall thus be made a punishment, that subject 
aed ast | Ly One? Sa nad aR ee 


May know how majesty can wear at will 
Eh lho Tau : | | > 
Ms he The rugged mood.— My Lord of Coventry, 
ee 1 | RSA Sed SB une 
Lay my command up- on the Courts be- low 
mPa ahaa i ep rpg) gical mpinf (a! 
BG That bail be not accepted for the prisoners , 
SUCH ia Mn Ot tt ae ee ee 
_-—s Under the warrant of the Star eins 
IPSS RS Oi Neg 2 os Sa Mr Reale as | i 
at The people shall not find the stubbornness » 
1 | | hae hie i fat 


Ory Parliament a | cheapo or easy method 
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Keats’ ‘‘ HyPERION.” 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 


a th, ddl thd 1a 12 713 


4 
ht, at 

Far sunken from the healthy breath of morn, 

Th rae ha peyote Tia ae ee 3. a 

Far from the fiery noon and eve’s one star, 
A. | RO egtea sale ie eek ees 

Sat gray-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 

Ls] APTS) HURON cepa | oe 


Still as the silence round a- bout his lair. 
Al ged ads | a bests Darr tala 


Forest on forest hung a- bout his head 


oo 


A Leite Eyelid esl tay eet eal es 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there,— 
Tho) Be bt oie NE Bad See nee ele Le oe ae 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
A \Wihecd 2 1ds (enlistees aie wis las 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
Tt [ats t$0 | 1s sod) [ee Boulet PRONE GAR 


A | ERS BE TS ole A a 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
ay bie E Jotd- gtd Binlate ghee tb 2a 


From A SONNET BY KEATS. 


He mourns that day so soon has glided by: 
apa es r)| teyt eee ie Ase ape eg, Lox 
B’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
TN 
ANTE 2 hed hak iho) ald od tale Gaae 
That falls through the clear ether  silent- ly. 
agai iree 2 Lalie2ee eke peg) Cla Tey 
re Oe S Sitans whe Wiig ert Say fee why oly Oh 


TENNYSON’S ‘“‘ ULYSSES.” 


[A blank measure means | I 1 |, ¢ means | 


and d | 1% 1% | or | 1% 


Ae N 
a | 


It little profits that, an idle. king 
oN 
a ek | pe ait. 2 42 
By this still hearth, a- mong these barren crags, 
Ta d pe Oe gg a d es 2h I eS 


“ 


A 
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Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
| cae Mae es ten os pemmey n Be 
Un- equal laws un-to a savage race, 

pnd he bay 4 | 2 


That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 


Sa ole DAE OR OR a) a Me andy 


I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 

NL Bi el SE le al lat Da 3 fl Ie Wa 
Life to the lees: all times I have en- joyed 

hat Ag evel cane © 304 ee | ba 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
fe ieatu rie 2 ded koa som | 


That loved me, and a- lone; on shore, and when © 


r | d t 23 ON PT oS TOSS ip 


Through scudding drifts the rainy Hya- des 


Tia) ee RR en ey 
Vext the dim sea: I am be- come a name; 
feecat dank Way Gvel vende, wel. yonshaf ean 


For always roaming with a hungry heart 


4 ee l¢ | 24 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
nN 
| d Livgett Gnaletiently ety Steele 
And manners, climates, councils, govern- ments, 
Tl ree 4 | pen, Ladars | Pe) 
_ My- self not least, but honoured of them all; 
Feld’ ah S Iie Ul athe Sh, Bae 
And drunk de- light of battle with my peers 
Br belts) ut’ | ee 3 | Musee 


Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
LoMoeveen timt nett e. Boh) 2a | 
I am a part of all that I have met; 


Vee PVC a AE Bho) [ale 


Yet all ex- perience is an arch where through 
Lohan ete eee Te f 3 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
, . on 
tgs} 1 y buss ce dy GAY a ae 


For ever and for ever when I move, 


(accel.) 


Ih or 3 
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To rest unburnished, not to shine in use! 


ELS Ge Ne 1 a eT | 2) 
As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
BL oTe Oy SONS Soe ec ome SiSee a eee pe 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Ee db ol eehy Bh lyn tae Mia dase am 
Little re- mains: but every hour is saved 
AME 13 Telee Dos VS Sloth S42 


From that eternal silence, something more, 
a al bei ting Le Ta ae lezen 


A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
ag Seah eee eae ea Lane ze 


For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 


zit} d a aan t | t ay OS 
And this gray spirit yearning in de- sire 
on™ 
r | d [ae EIA ee 1} 3 | 2 


To follow knowledge, like a sinking star 
PAE ava biy ae este abn: trae ore 


Be- yond the utmost bound of human thought. 
EAPNE DD AWEN OTS Nem es Oo honetie Seaceda | 


This is my son, mine own Te- lema- chus, 
a. |i) anata ireyehrls See peony 


To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 


r | [tet yiod | Eowtsl teenth 3 

Well-loved of me, dis- cerning to ful- fil 

Th | thiidetnitéy Wendnepiqed. 3 

This labour, by slow prudence to make mild 

FM etoad Winer epitome Re tree eee 
Ted 2 al 


A rugged people, and through soft de- grees 


T™ 
$l) eis) a | d Loy Fapechy, 2 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
ey Vay ah Hebe ep ae 


Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 
oN 
5 OH Ramus! ery) OY Oa fsa te 
Of common duties, decent not to fail 
om 
ri DUR CORR W GR Ns Gree al le 
In offi- ces of tender- ness, and pay 
fod BAe a: mine i3 


Meet ador- ation to my household gods, 
A | d [erm s | d La2By 
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When I am gone. He works his work, I mine. 
Pl eS Tad wih yee oak pe OO 


There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail : 
reel Gg OAL oo Tia 2 CR ae PE y ee t Wines eek 


There gloom the dark broad seas. My marin- ers, 


AEE 2 NI gl d eeu | i2 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought with me— 
elena bide ae Fl i | t | i aut e 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
i} 3 tea] d ps 


The thunder and the sunshine, and op- posed 


LUE Sy ON AA AE a Ag 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old; 
13 | halk Sa RS | ee 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
ee ae | ee a 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
LEM SE Os Oho a ROE Ot Pete oe. 3 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Rez babeadeberdiids cob Meese teal Abicntalve 
Not unbe- coming men that strove with gods. 
13 | 13 3 | Nine a t ee | 
The lights be- gin to twinkle from the rocks: 
Papen the ant (ao shea? 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: the deep 
ce} d | t | d (ese Se tales ah.(o27.) 
Moans round with many voices. Come my friends, 
EE A Wier O\usd Had 92: 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
i ae ee | iit 


Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
oN 
se elie | | @ |2 


The sounding furrows, for my purpose holds 
lo. 


iter tweet a tl rd, 1: 2 

To sail be- yond the sunset and the baths 

Ord Slab Alpe 8 oe |e 

Of all the western stars un- til I die. 
rae Le ae ems {2 : 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
1 | [13 # | By sves Fete, 6 
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It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
r | | ire esi | 2 


And see the great A- chilles whom we knew. 


c {ae @1 1s 8 14 ee ee ele 
Though much is taken, much a- bides: and though 
a 4, a | [REO | 2 


We are not now that strength which in old days 
1) doe d | t eer 2 Se 3 
Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 
eh eee eet elke vets Baht leet ire a 
Qnet equally tempergmotn Nee LOlcumhearts 
hed ago 2b ae) ee res 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
oN 
5 oe eer NP | 2 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 
MEN Cron rover ieee ie to. | 


The triple measures in this poem number some 40 per cent., the duple, 35, 
and the dupletic, 25. The first and second measures of the line ‘‘ Some work 


0) 


illustrate a very common tendency to compensate for an extra long 


measure by an extra short one. 


. SWINBURNE’S ‘“‘ ERECHTHEUS.”’ ‘ 


““ OREITHYIA.”’ 


[A blank measure means | 14 14 |, |r 3 3 | or | 2 # 2 2 |; 


tmmeans) ls2yiy|, Orelte tater) 


Out of the north wind grief came forth 


Peet eae | Re (C= sto) 
And the shining of a sword out of the sea. 
re 2 Ge a t ge hel 
Yea, of old the first-blown blast blew the prelude of this last, 
me oe mG gic ees te Si | dee 
The blast of his trumpet up- on Rhodo- pe. 
rs Pit ll. TA eee en et 2. 
Out of the north skies full of his cloud 
| t | t Bas 
With the clamour of his storms as of a crowd 
gh) 2) (2-3 y3 


At the wheels of a great king crying a- loud 
ae | WR eae) 
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At the axle of a strong king’s car 


tere | | 3 of1g 

That has girded on the girdle of war—— 
TE De er | PEER 

With hands that lightened the skies in sunder, 
Tae! t | t | Peale ye) 

And feet whose fall was followed of thunder 
| t lige | t lene 

A God, a great God, strange of name, 

ie heey ti) 55 (28) | t ie 2 


With horse-yoke fleeter- hoofed than flame, 


xt Wot eZal t [5353 
To the mountain-bed of a maiden came, 
ae | | hee hue 
Or- eithy- ia, the bride mis- mated, 
| Ge See t | fay 


Woefully wed in a snow-strewn bed 


| | | ae 

With a bridegroom that kisses the bride’s mouth dead ; 
#2 | |2 1} 2] 

Without garland, without glory, without song, 
siete | iSchars 

As a fawn by night on the hills be- lated, 

Pe teudiael Fr es 

Given over for a spoil unto the strong. 
13 | | [420i 


From lips how pale so keen a wail 
ae Dates ers 13 


At the grasp of a God’s hand on her she gave 
aa | Les eta ay 


When his breath that darkens air made a havoc of her hair, 


US | | 
It rang from the mountains even to the wave; 
I | | }20 
Z 
Rang with a cry, Woe’s me, woe is me! 
| | | | 2 


From the darkness upon Haemus to the sea: 


ees | eee ee 


And with hands that clung to her new lord’s knee, 
ee t | | 1} 
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As a virgin over- borne with shame, 


iy ea Ge dak: | 1} or 3 
She be- sought him by her spouseless fame, 

Pie ty | Saray as 
By the blameless breasts of a maid un- married, 
aie lg RY Pie a) eae 
And locks un- maidenly rent and harried, 

ih | t | t t ae 


And all her flower of body born 
12: | eter t |) ties) d a 


To match the maiden- hood of morn, 
r | t PEE (72 Bie beaialias (1) 
With the might of the wind’s wrath wrenched and torn. 
ak 63} cA | t be ey 
Vain, all vain, as a dead man’s vision 


| | | a ateAnA 


Falling by night on his old friend’s sight, 
Bees 23 | ee 


To be scattered with slumber and slain ere light ; 


Sede fit ae | } 2M 
Such a breath of such a bridegroom in that hour 
re ae | 3 
Of her prayers made mock, of her fears de- rision, 
Be hl | ice sec 9 I oa 9 
And a ravage of her youth as of a flower. 
ace | igen al 
*With a leap of his limbs as a lion’s, a cry from his lips as of thunder 
Tees t | t (3 ae | t | t Peigeg nae ON 
In a storm of amorous godhead filled with fire, 
4/7 Stl dt REE ak ies aealeg 
From the height of the heaven that was rent with the roar of his coming in sunder 
ug ay | t | t | t | t t | 


Sprang the strong God on the spoil of his de- sire. * 
zy eo ein al Mad Dai Ee SS 


And the pines of the hills were as green leaves shattered, 


res ee | a ae: 


And their branches as buds of the soft spring scattered, 
tee 5.4) | | be ks ae” 
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And the west wind and east, and the sound of the south 


Si ee | |. | «4 (intonation). 
Fell dumb at the blast of the north wind’s mouth, 
1% | | | Lges 
At the cry of his coming out of heaven. 
Het wy al hace 
rk 


And the wild beasts quailed in the rifts and hollows, 
CNG | Bee ee 


Where hound nor clarion of huntsman follows, 
1p t | | t .ro2" 


And the depths of the sea were a- ghast and whitened 


inkl | lave | © 2’ 
And the crowns of their waves were as flame that lightened 
eae eh | | ! [om pa 
And the heart of the floods thereof was riven. 
Soe a lee Ss aM | “ue ! 
a ty 


*But she knew not his coming for terror, she felt not her wrong that he wrought her, 
tlt) | t | t Tite Tea t | t lat I 
When her locks as leaves were shed be- fore his breath, 
Glan I | t | t | t Geet won| eee ceN 
And she heard not for terror his prayer, though the cry was a God’s that be- sought her, 
Tee ha :| t | t leans I x | t | t [it Te 


Blown from lips that strew the world-wide seas with death.* 
t HAO CORN Rs aa Hee NOR | 


For the heart was molten with- in her to hear, 

Toeac Tul t | t | t. ae, COS 
And her knees be- neath her were loosened for fear, 

Leer, | t | t | t [none 
And her blood fast bound as a frost-bound water 

aoe oY) | | pies Baten. 
And the soft new bloom of the green earth’s daughter 

ee Re | oN ee ek 

Wind- wasted as blossom of a tree; 
15 | | Me || 

As the wild God rapped her from earth’s breast lifted, 
aa | t ES Soy 
On the strength of the stream of his dark breath drifted, 
2 | Rah | pe gates 
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From the bosom of earth as a bride from the mother 


zo S34 t | | Grae ee 
With storm for bridesman and wreck for brother, 
rie | t | t | t ) eee TONS 


As a cloud that he sheds upon the sea. 
a Oh ae Le Soe SRE Fa \ 
The great bulk of this chorus, with its movement of storm and rapine, being 
in common Time, the equal genus, with triple only as an occasional variation— 
though marvellous in effect where it is for the moment continuous—the unit 
naturally suggested is normal 1. But the triple influence, though small, is very 
powerful, sufficiently so to impose dupletic, and especially in view of the fast 
tempo of the whole, which fits in with unit ?. Several lines are embarrassing. 
One expects the same metre in rhyming pairs. Yet “Ina storm” and “ Sprang 
the ”’ scarcely admit of this. Neither do “ When her locks ”’ and “ Blown from.”’ 
Then one is uncertain about “‘ But she knew not,” “‘ And she heard not.’ Should 
the structure show the 3+3 adopted, or should centre and end have measured 
rests for indefinite pause ? Having reconsidered the point, and made sure of my 
reading, I find all difficulties disappear. For purposes of explanation, the virtue 
of massing to show correspondence is again strongly in evidence. The order of 
measures and accentuation—4 accents and 3 alternately—are those of that 
variety of ballad metre in which the long line has a central break, as in 
mm, mm; mm m = “The Lord’s my shepherd, I’ll not want; He makes 
me down to lie.” But the measures are much longer, being compound tripletic 
and duple, as in the last stanza of Tennyson’s “The Revenge”’ (Chap. IX.). 
Leaving the reader, who is now familiar with all the possible substitutions, 
to deal himself with the second quatrain, [ confine myself to the first : 


cry from his lips as of thunder, 


With aj; leap of his limbs as a | lion's, a 
3 Bybee be hapless (14) 3 I 
ine storm of amorous Mi aia filled with | fire 
(3) 13 1} 
From the | height of the heavens that | rent with the | roar of his coming in] sunder 
ey rae ee} | I ie 
Sprang the aoe God on the | spoil of his de- | sire. 
ple at is Ek a FM Sper ie tol RS 


Previous to this analysis I missed the correspondence of storm of and stréng 
God, and my notation—corrected since—for Sprang the strong was | 2 1 I} |, 
with the next accent on God. I had the grace, however, to be dissatisfied with 
a reading so formless and unrelated. 


e 
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First 8 VERSES OF GENESIS IN GAELIC 


(As noted from the reading of D. Munro Fraser, H.M.1.S.) 


San toiseach chruaich Dia na néamhan agus an _ talamh. A- gus 
tet ee ele tse By i tetentit Sake Sqelasy Loy i 2° 2 
bha’n talamh gun dealbh agus falamh,; agus bha dorchadas air aghaidh 
TS AS Se eee ie SE ee ee edt em ares ae 
na doimhne: agus bha Spiorad Dé a’ gluasad air aghaidh nan uisgeachan. 
OSES 2 a Ne Mana 0 ee SS ke i al eS a a 
Agus thubhairt Dia, Biodh solus ann: agus bha_  solus_ ann. 
Meeeae eet ol TORR doh TOT te Giga ENE Si 2 
Agus chunnaic Dia an _ solus, gu’n robh e maith: agus chuir Dia 
ema PL aS OE fet OS te TM EM ROE ES if bh EI 
dealachadh eadar an solus, agus an dorchadas. Agus dh’ ainmich 
mame a) te SoReal 2 ee ee Bee OE 2 | 2 OP ee 
Dia an solus_ LA, agus an dorchadas dh’ainmich e O-idhche; agus 
Pett | Tic an? S S6d Sesh TH | PHS SSEOD RH EOE SE | 
biad am _ feasgar agus a’ mhbhaduinn an ceud la. Agus thubhairt 
eee el ee ES et ae oe oar 2 ON SE tt 2 | 
Dia, Biodh athar am meadhon nan ~ uisgeachan, agus cuireadh e 
LORS SS EAR I SE Sn Re Bae Oe aN OE So Ee ONE es es ee 
dealachadh eadar uisgeachan agus uisgeacha. Agus rinn Dia an t-athar, 
Meee es OS Fo] 1e-F EE Et] Bh BOE Fee Pe 2 
agus chuir e dealachadh eadar na h-uisgeachan a bha fuidh’n athar, agus 
Meee ot ee AOE Ler PE Bae rie OEE SE 
na h-uisgeachan a bha os ceann an athair: agus bha e mar sin. Agus 
eet okt wT ate| Ib goin @ BELTS F helm FF | 
dh’ ainmich Dia an t-athar Néamh: agus b’iad am _ feasgar agus a’ 
ee ites, [eel ee! 5 | ae ee eee er Eee BI 


> 


mhaduinn an dara la. 


2 


emery eter ate | 827: 


RHYTHMS FROM THE PULPIT. 


They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness. 
fa AD aR Sa TRL! glk a) leo eas ie a Rete cea an 


And why be- holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye ? 


Bee TO CN a eee NN re Loy To Teale |e oe T 2 
. .. but that all should come to him and live. 
Tete Dea | a2 Bie) ea) ys eon Ms a ome 


We pray for a blessing on this parish. 
Ue eer > Pepact re rand oa Pe a 
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Love and bless us as Thy dear children. 
lr CLEP EL Ot | bre | 3 (f= 10) 
Peace on earth and good-will toward men. 
L Ciislea li ica) Eerala Pra lesan lanle titel ah 
These are the great foundations of all churches. 
LP rehh [ ob Brel 6? Ai ben Grivel’ sin vieddy pee 
Send de-liverance to them in Thy good time. 
Pala Fa — es ts fos ta 
U- nite our hearts in a common citizenship. 
[Flee Pr BPie Plaree 
Every. tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
Basen ee mand eir oan ie 
down and cast in-to the fire. 
acral Sinead ($= ado) 
Nature is preaching that to you and me, if we would but 
LOGE | GE Pooled, Ba laut Pal, Pee lint A Eales 
list- en to her voice. 
| ih e” | r (F=2sbo) 
Di- versi- ty of gifts but a common spirit, 
elaca ip erie rig (f= x80) 
All who by necessary causes are prerenteds 
[12 1. /22FF (HH 12 11 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have: suchisthe law of love. 


Pesan dg tae tent Ie (= le teahife 


. whose builder and whose maker is God. 


Spare him long to reign ov-er us. 

As the Lord liveth, and asthy soul liveth, I will not leave'thee. 
SD iocan, Sreaad poeta a tei llc Shae! Mis il aes tah ea cise VU I Ae CN ON 5k 
For John truly baptized with water. 


2 2 


OP Hk Wa [oye oO Ne 7 er Kot iP eS 


... pit-i- ful and of great compassion. 
ER ENED Ai ot Fes» A aha Ip Nandy LOL peer piety 
We be- seech Thee to hear us, O Lord. 
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The next two are as read by myself. 
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But they hearkened not, nor inclined their ear, but walked in the counsels and 
Breall: wun banked abe debe Eel ABS FE 
in the im- ag-in- ation of their evilheart, and went backward and 
ERB GIECICE LEC IOORO 19B7 | 0768 159 B? 


not forward. 


Bee. £26 (Begins with = 51, and ends with f= ,1,.) 
Ask, and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find ; knock and it 


If FRE CIER Far il fnbb bl frre i Pf 66 


shall be opened unto you. For ev-ery one that asketh,  re- ceiveth ; 
bP CIEC EEE CIEP EP PI Ete PIE 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
a nn 2 


opened. . 
2 
Thine eyes shall see the kingin his beauty: they shall be- hold the land 
8 ped hae eS Aa SON a ere ecu tye ke al mae Sey ao ee 
that is very far off. 
pet | F141 2 12 


And a man shall be as an _ hiding- place from the wind and covert 


7 BUR ae i SN Sai ar eee nae ae a 
from the tempest; as_ rivers of wa- ter in a dry place, as the shadow 

Oo A TEES GOs Ge ee Ae 5 nS Se aaa ane a ne -ly s  O e 

of a great rock in a weary land. 
ee 2 | Ue. Food) td Bh 2 
3 
So when this cor-rupti- ble shall have put on incor- ruption, and 
SIE ANGE NAS GNIS ot, ORIEN ARIE Nn ee a A SY: aE 

this mortal shall have put on immor- tali- ty. 
| Sa ale a a TEN [coer Ey cum toe | TP). AT 


EQuaAL MEASURES BROUGHT INTO CLOSE GEAR. 


I. | eyes shall | see the | king in‘his | - hold the | man shall | be as a 
| covert | from the | rivers of | rock in a | so when | put on | 
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2. : shall be | very | far | off | hiding | place | from the | dry | great 
| weary | land | this cor- | rupti- : ble | in co- | this | shall have | put on | 
| immor- | tali- | ty | 

3. | hiding-place | place from the | shadow of a | - ruptible | put on immor- | mortal | 


4. Phrases of 2-beat dirge : 
shall behold the, great rock in a, shall have put on. 


Curious TEST PASSAGES. 


Some years ago an interesting and well-reasoned communication appeared in 
a newspaper giving eight examples of rhymed iambic pentameter, the melody of 
which, he maintained, was so various and so distinct in each case that a good 
ear, from it alone, without the words, could decide upon the authorship. The 
author probably—and, if so, very properly—included in melody the pitch 
scheme as well as the rhythm ; but, on the other hand, possibly he referred, as 
is frequently done, to the rhythm alone. In that case I invite the qualified 
reader to restrain his curiosity for a page or two and test his powers of discrimina- 
tion on the following sets of symbols. 


(r) Tt Soe et Segal? aes ee 
T Lieto teat ditty t ole aan 
(2) to on kr PT Gee ie ee ae eee lac arom ce 
Ieee PME Bisa) a oe hore bonne i) Sah all eae 
(3) Mead PEP eTe tear aes Mer dete eet ie ee 
hades Wes ahew lee as Nea Pet ae ey oe 
(4) [ithe The tds 20g Wes BSR ee see zi 
1 Ss Seg EE ame aig age Ae Gy Bh OY 
(5) (race aia tad etl pa, a 
aes ee Ceo ee He 
1k} 2 TeM GTR IZ ee er eee s Sle zeeeiy | ez acy 
Ty are ee 2 ee ae eli Dee em 
Ue eee Te eee TE | ee lea 
Ea tot CR art dG. a Pe | ah doe ais |Top, ON 
[°2 "1 Urs ei isis On| Bostiles rat oan 
(6) 4/08 N25 et eet) 2° tS | as 
Sew OY ue phere d)=ahey | Bip eeCON | rete Gale a] oat Fan A oa, ON Di OvM mel 
Ps ne i Ee ean ol a eB 
sien Geis + ee rari ae hae ea 
Thifeonaat | PEN TENN | gat ie ay 2 a) pear 
ih WEL abr ae 3 or Aa le A ney SAY 


(8) 
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e2eryie Aheotye’ 
Bop Pot hpakorp | Pod thogeparm 
Pyar ye 2 rhe e220) (3 
{1 1313 18 | 13 1 12 1 [2 
E [Prd h1h* 2 th |coual alyause Ys 
ES Ai i eek A eS RES BER Ue eg a 
tr [td te] 2 rire xe | 
To |P2ee to | 26 he At 2c ae eT nd ol 
Th th th [2 *riry 2 frbo rt poe *or2 213 


Here follow the passages of which the foregoing are the notations : 


(t) 


(2) 


(6) 


(8) 


A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year. 


A dusky evening and its diadems ; 
One faint eternal eventide of gems. 


This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 


Stay, gentle Swains, for though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes. . 


. There is a path on the sea’s azure floor ; 


No keel has ever ploughed that path before ; 
The halcyons breed around the foamless isles ; 
The treacherous Ocean has forsworn its wiles ; 
The merry mariners are bold and free: 

Say my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 


As a shed tear shalt thou be shed; but I— 

Lo, earth may labour, men live long and die, 

Years change and stars, and the high God devise 

New things, and old things wane before his eyes, 

Who wields and. wrecks them, being more strong than they, 
But having made me, me he shall not slay. 


for the few, 
The sorrowful, sweet faces of the dew, 
The laughter-loving daughters of the dawn, 
Whose moving feet make tremble all the lawn 
From Hesper to the break of rose and gold, 
Where Heaven’s petals in the East unfold 
The awful flower of morning... 


And though the moon is dying, ourselves may swoon, 
One deathless shape of the large-breasted moon. 
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Personally I should not think of applying the term melody to mere rhythm. 
Also I should strongly doubt my own power to discriminate authorship of the 
test-passages by the rhythm alone. | 


T.S.R. 


2c 
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Not to leave formless verse unrepresented, I notate two short lyrics by Karle 
Wilson Baker, a “ cubist ” fragment by Max Weber, and extracts from Whitman’s 


Leaves of Grass. 


““My APPLE AND ROSE.” 


My little daughter is a tea-rose, 
Calbteh Se wh We ahtes Sods Qe at ek OG SEO 
Satin to the touch, 


lidydy erage 
Wine to the lips 
ee NS ir a aa 


And a faint,de- lirious perfume... 
2 2| 2 £12214) 14 1... 
But my little son 
iI rie] 2 
Is a June apple, 
22/2 | % 130) 
Firm and cool 
fl 
jae ib yh 
And scornful of too much sweetness, 
rt { th Pobish) od th 1h ™ 
But full of tang and flavour, 
Mee Lea Pe Waimea pds Ly 


And better than bread to the hungry. 
ce oul ec kore lew Ve eS Nar gee he Bak Pi 


O wild winds and clumsy pilfering bees 
IP lu Burke Spon Zaaded? chad tytieté 1.2 
With the whole world to wanton in, 
£0 EN 3) onl Adey dah tS 202% 
Will you not spare my little tea-rose ? 
| pt eee ater we ieee TT 
And O ruthless blind creatures 
1134 tebol palit 2 
Who lay eggs of evil at the core of life, 
Lod Th bovibdod Bd ideil pQond he ©: 
Pass by my one red apple 
| 2 }3t $1 2121213 
That is so firm and sound. 


tue hale tae Bele ‘ 
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“So I Love STILLNESS.” 


As a gull loves the sea-spray, 
eer s hel ad te th 
. So_ I love stillness. 

1% | 1413 | 13 13 ™ 

I love to creep 

EHalHiak | dit] 2 

Under a blanket of stillness that muffles even the beat of my heart, 
fete te, te |r et eed, | Ee Fred P29 ots Tye la zie Beodby ove ON 


in under my chin. 


And draw it up over my head, and tuck it 
2 on 


Deeks Leh 2nt eee rep ee COR FERS RPS Piedad Ry ahr aie ge 
I do not always want the feet of other people 

pe rons (rE Tet hl eS rae ae rele 
Muddying up the springs of my mind. 

EE em BE lee Katie are SNe RN RD 


Even the feet of the children, as they come whooping and splashing, 


Pinte Leo. Vt ekte ban oe el ea ail ets TMT Danii) Dewy Tee} 
Shatter un-knowing the fragile bright mirror, 

ee Dery Mio week Wels. | OL Tiler mas eye) 

Of-ten, 

LS eS gi 


And send the leaves of my sky-trees flying in every di- rection, 


Been eee OC EE PTE AP mete ee Ree Pa te 


And drown the strange flowers. 


Colt, C2 BONUS Relies Be a ate: We 
But then—the little feet them- selves are so sweet! 
Pe a | 8 ta lied Fle gat ae hy 2S 


Just as in the diction of this verse there are transitions from the commonplace 
to the poetic and back again, so there is corresponding scope open to the reader 
and the analyst in dealing with the rhythm. Very specially there is room for 


skilful play with the tempo. 


“THE DEAD BIRD.” 
Motion- less, cold, shrunk thou liest, 
Blk Thasth 1 3 teal los) ware ler eae 
Thy colour faded, thy once gay feather- garment muti- 
|S te [rb 1e tb] th re] r 1 pre wl[r rir 2 
Thy senses gone, thy pulse stopped, 
ee 1 8S 7h 3 Pata Sp Lea 


lated, 


’ 
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Thy warm blood cold, thy loving mother-heart stilled, 
5 i eS a Sid emi pl eke lay lt nll a 


Thy sharp circumspective moment-glimpsing eyes closed, 
Tk | ae she Se eT cease eee ae 


Thine upright proud head now drooped and sunk, 


t$° (1 2251 Pel 4 ees BS NE er 
Thy quivering sensitive claws now shrivelled and tight and numb, 
MR Tae PRL dy ae ee PRS BES Som On. ph eS wes here Re ORG p os 


Thy beautiful wings, thy greatest power, 
It | Aik woe ntsan oF Sou! law 3 hee. 
Thy beautiful wings, thy greatest force, 
410 to x] 3 Abohttyeddy 113: 
Thy beautiful wings that carried thee on the winds, 
Leo ete CLS |S ee ee eee see) een BON (accel.) 
Thy beautiful wings made thee queen of the air and space: 
Tyofitche: Mf wyugeeh as mds edthen FasrpUit2 ade it) ear way Hy 
Thy beautiful wings fluttering countless times a moment, ~ 
Be ae Se as Sah Be a ar er ao ae! er a dW al 
Thy beautiful wings now lie limp and closed. 
oS a eae tes ee DS pee SAT tI 
From thy trees death hath taken thee 
Ae as Boh 2 ale iO gl ops gil 
To this lonely and un- visited place. 
ae se ce Gece en tr ey ve Oe sy 
Thy babes thou un- timely left be- hind thee 
14.134. 38.) boss. SE 2d et alee ee 
Are now in wonder of the ever- lasting wonder. 
1} [ot Goto [Saeed Ets rs losriezé al DaeD | coe 
I know they cry for thee in thirst and hunger, 
ie | ee RTE Se ee Tee St eats ate) 
And in fear they wonder what hath o’er- taken thee. 
11d TW Vib Th te 2 at abd i 2 
No more thy song, no more thy laughter, 
S$ 118. TE) 3) 2b [1k ea) 12 a 
No more thy call, no more thine answer. 
thistd ¢t4 ] 3p Php tdy | 74 tk Bt 
Oh dead silent bird, I hear other birds sing 
oN 
te) aepa Bye PP oye 2a gods 


than to those of prose. 
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With whom in innocent company of thine own kind, 
Poli 20 hae) ete tiet ie eee ites 1h lee, S 


But a while a- go thou too hadst sung. 
ol helt Pee ani Se Sam a a a ei 
ie Na | 


“Oh dead silent bird, I hear other birds sing, 


oN 
ev se lt te 2 tf ee re | 2 a 
2 a a S| 


Whether ’tis song of glory or song of death, 
I eS SOUS A Sk Se oe hee es fea 


No one but thou couldst tell me. 
Bt meth pth Ad tt 


Oh dead mute bird, I feel thy sisters call thee, ... 
o™ 
}2] 2 | 2 13 i] te re | tb re | rk he. 


Oh dead cold mother bird, 
eetet fb 2d 2h [2 


A- lone dead; here a- lone thou liest. ... 
Pes (es. eet tera eed. fre Tey tes 


** ONE’S-SELF I SING.” 


One’s- Self I sing, a simple separate pérson, 

BR [ed ird fee's whl iad rh bE 2h | td a 
Yet utter the word Demo- cratic, the word En- masse. 
mmr fate eee lr EON sf rt iy4.)] oi zee’ 


Of physi- ol-o- gyfrom top to toe I sing, 
Peet ted te oe i Te eo let ot: |ive2 5. 


Not physi- ognomy a-lone nor brain a- lone is worthy for the Muse, 


se Paw EAP Pa CAPE 2 hahah sew he 
I say the form com- plete is worthier far, 
Batata. ig Nos ib 2 $,| 2.2 

The Female equally with the Male I sing. 


ri} l|ie PPE 2 rl mb mi 2m 
[13 #1 | 
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Whitman, though read as prose, has bits that might be verse and, even at 
his widest excursions, his sequences of measures are more akin to those of verse 
The difference is that he does this without the poetical 
conventions that interfere with the natural accents and quantities of the language. 
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Of Life immense in passion, pulse, and power, 

Epi 2p) to gyn ed f| Wr eee ee ie |B 25 LON 

Cheerful, for freest action formed under the laws di- vine, 
[xg th istiz | 2 2 thabh 2 (AIRE Elo et hee @ 
The Modern Man I sing. 

i) pay (ae yp ee 


““ As I PONDERED IN SILENCE.” 


As I pondered in silence, 

CRORE RRS ER Golesi imme nie! UO 

Re- turning up- on my poems, con- sidering, lingering long, 

MES ie gat see es ak ee Se BE DT a ae RTD 2H ge 9 al fre 
A Phantom a- rose be- fore me with dis- trustful aspect, 
Tftk 2 2) 2,27 | Re eee oe bei as ea 
Terrible in beauty, age, and power, 
ene ae delux eles mas a (2 Villa tg) yok 

The genius of poets of old lands, 


Ly, | tei ty | Cher ee eines eres 
As to me di- recting like flame its eyes, ' 
Shyrds reed Wek GAGS ae? Epis 


With finger pointing to many im- mortal songs, 
Oh) [brpiied | Ort poe |r er erkaponi2 


And menacing voice, What singest thou ? it said, 
ne Tae tet Gen ae CON ogee) |) im Men eh oy ri Riva CO 


Knowest thou not there is but one théme for ever-en- during bards ? 


rea ies a r | 1% € shaper eohe 2 Wythe conde A ria Gh On 
And that is the theme of War, the fortune of battles, 
Lg OE GU | Ade Hagen d Pete) I | Bi {a er pte tai 2 aero’ 


The making of perfect soldiers. 


nea (AN ek aed Ci eee ae OT gu eA} 


Be it so, then I answered, 
L232 thi thi th at ™ 
I too, haughty Shade, also sing War, and a longer and greater 
| 2h |g2 TE ok Fem [gd 8S, By Ne 2pEh rm Beltre alee 2 
one than any, 
iI ue) ane ON | 
Waged in my book, with varying fortune, with flight, ad- vance 
fi 2 5 rf ey 2 Oe peat ET Sek a ail 2 1 | x 
and re- treat, victory de- ferred and wavering, 


We taee tule ees dhe te ae. 


ad 


a 
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(Yet me- thinks certain, or as good as certain at the last,) the 


ET ie ure Watt apes ore ae Sees at oe 
field the world. 
pag tes f'* 37H) 


For life and death, for the Body, and for the e- ternal Soul, 
Be See Lee ahh. LY eal odbe et hie Ee feadot gn [ali ® 
Lo, I too am come, _ chant-ing the chant of battles. 


© ONE ONG ASIST Ae Mae nae Ns: Am ne a ie 


eae sas al lg yd Ty met 
I above all pro- mote brave soldiers. en 
Rett Joy Fidei 2 hihi Zeyh ucane 


eee t) ks xn, } rs 1% | 13 14 


‘“ME IMPERTURBE.”’ 
Me wher- ever my life is lived, O to be self- balanced for con- tingen- cies, 
meee ets 8 PR Ty ee tee Peep 2a EP) Pr ba 6O 
To con- front night, storms, hunger, ridicule, ac- ci- dents, re- buffs 
eee 2 fs | ese TRS PUR] PP as ey 
As the trees and animals do. 


Ap tele 2d) a Say he S28 em 


‘‘ STARTING FROM PAUMANOCK.”’ 


I will write the ev- angel- poem of comrades and of love, 
Sere ets Sh ERIE PRT IN| ate Le eee 
Each is not for its own sake. 
eran tere cg ef 2h [he 


‘I say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky are for re- ligion’s sake. 


emirssore tee) ioe eri i231 oP Pe) 2 og eee Re ead, 2s 2) eN 
I say no man has ever yet been half de- vout e- nough, 
Peet fo t's Di pereey ie ge vr or dee or lew pry S25 FN 
None has ever yet a- dored or worshipped half e- nough, 
ae Ewer des Seen eee Sot as Sr Ee easy 
ne oe UE IS Aa 


None has be- gun to think how di- vine he him- self is, and how 
ies alee ora renpenhios [ck ES, fae Gee sis | 
certain the future is. 
PED ERR Sg 7 2 
I say that the real and permanent grandeur of these States must be 
Dea 38. TE RS ee PTA e ee he 2) we) ek 2 bh 
their re- ligion, 
bee) a a a a 
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Otherwise there is no real and permanent grandeur, 


lf fo 2 elec bg Be 2d ta eee a, 


Know you, solely to drop in the earth the germs of a greater re- ligion, 

[th 3h 1 abd Bla, oe nl eh eres 22 Sy cde bce Gee aie eee 

The following chants each forits kindI sing. 

aaa eer eel ee) cele peo ] 

| 1} 1 | 

My comrade ! 

TE loth ete 

For you to share with me two greatnesses, anda third one rising 

en US ahh a Tee a Bee Od ee a hae 
in- clusive and more re- splendent, 
i} tb 2 1) 1% ‘falttreiem 

The greatness of Love and De- mocracy, andthe greatness of Re- ligion. 


rlah 2 £2, 18) $12 Perse 2 id ayt BERG 


And I will show that what- ever happensto any- body, it may be 
ae ae CR ie (AM WAN ee eae ee pee OEE ONE oe a 


turned to beautiful re- sults, 


2 10s) Le ey) Bnelee oo 
And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful than death, 
$ 2 Bl 2 LEO |e ce en | ee oe OO A Pee aCe | = 
And I will thread a thread through my poems that time and e- vents 
Les Lad og] 4D Tal ieee. I eee Cee Pel ee aa Me ie: 


are com- pact, 
LS ee eo 
11% 14 
And that all the things of the universe are miracles, each as 


ed Sy Tl te gk wee er Vial ee eee nals 0 o 


pro- found as any. 


yale 2 DAS ag eth Vel” 
And I will not make a poem nor the least part of a poem but has 
0 wT dE ett oliotes Tar OO ee ee roe ieee i Lame e ek ie eee 


refer- ence tothe soul, 
[ae Eee ae re Cen 
Be- cause, having looked at the objects of the universe, I find there is 
E153) (208) athe) Ea tee ae eh de) By lade See 
no onenor any _ parti- cle of one but has reference to the soul. 
V2 12 ed Ege et el ylbge ee Bice died) thy tek lo 
Was somebody asking to see the soul ? 


EVAR E So] as bral thee gee 
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See, your own shape and countenance, persons, substances, beasts, 


o™~ a 

(?)s] 2 Te 2a hI He lie ae eee} ese sr ay ier €1) FOOL 2 1 
the trees, the running rivers, the rocks and sands. 

Tee ee Te Tae Cuil in € 2. tee aye 2 ie Mh a Oe (sync.) 


No dainty dolce af- fettu- oso I, 
eet ta Sle ith> See Pa yea 
Bearded, sun-burnt, grey-necked, for- bidding, .. . 
J}13 rh | 14 1h] 3h 2 Ea) cr lmeze aN 


A world primal a- gain, vistas of glory in- cessant, and branching, 
Tale Zoe eel eee NO Te re we Pr Sr Seed Ser) [TED Th Ue 


A new race dominating previous ones and grander far, with new contests, 


Ol PR ES SRO Wil RI aS la ae an ace Wate Smale ad ie ee Bi Nae SS el 


New poli- tics, new litera- tures and re- ligions, new in- ventions and arts. 


Poe tate, 2 20 ee re Se Bless Sh ee a ptt FLO 


“PIONEERS ! OH PIONEERS! ”’ 


Have the elder races halted ? 
Peto ee Ae tet |i X | oko r 


Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there be- yond the seas ? 
| Te ae rae Pe CON a One eee eee a vem a ieee 


We take up the task e- ternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
Beeeet thy a) te he ote Ob the! Sas He ee ee ry 


Pion- eers! Oh Pion- eers ! 
J}r11r|4 CONS OR Aa Be 


‘* BEAUTIFUL WOMEN.” 


Women sit or move to and fro, some old, some young, 
apres ot | So BY Rp Sey Eee gm ge joyaweD 


The young are beautiful—but the old are more beautiful than the young. 
SN Es] Poi SE IR A ht ee Sl ee Aa A NRA SI SoS a Bi a 


“Tus DUST WAS ONCE THE MAN.” 


This dust was once the man, 

ieee Wola Sees. 2 G2 

Gentle, plain, just and resolute, under whose cautious hand, 
OUI re deolean ie Sr grec cura at] ec an oe a 
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A- gainst the foulest crime in histor- y known in any land or age, 
reo Se liriarifpe fe Pee re Se ae Oe eee 
1 \2dariah'| 
“ap 
Was saved the Union of these States. 
Ee] TE 4 he el eee 


*“Wuen LiLtAcs BLOOMED.” 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

A SAN IS Bir eee Nh ay pin oe AD 

Undulate round the world, ser- enely ar-riving, ar- riving, 

la. dathla2 is tuli2 . Eth ey Seka! hie © 
{}te 2 2 | 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

ras GALE Te ie aie BR ep ERS om eM ci 

Sooner or later delicate death. 

Pra 12 [29 th) Peete ee ei, 


‘“SONG OF THE OPEN Roap.”’ 


A- foot and light- hearted I take to the open road, 
Cit os Ey ee er oe oe ee ies Oar er | eee 
Healthy, free, the world be- fore me, 
joo ne bal2ztod relat curs Teepe yh 


The long brown path be- fore me leading wher- ever I choose. 


TU They td hi. Fy Fob Bat BR) Wicd 13 Sokol & Bead 1 cet Gye) 


All seems beauti- ful to me. 
naan een Ps aise par aoe es Mar 


I can re- peat over to men and women, You have done such good to me, 


pee my seule ram ab mre cer epi ta Lge Ree OEE $US lee eee aris 
I would do the same to you. 
1 ee gee ea Or Nlaaaced Jil 

I will re- cruit for you and my- self as I go, 

Petre at i eee ae Rieke. | ac All 2 ee 


I will scatter my- self among men and women as I go, 

ET Seta tel Ole taal es | ee ee Me | SPOR os Oe 

I will toss a new gladness and roughness a- mong them, 

Bede ETE ere a ee a 

Who- ever de- nies me it shall not trouble me, 
PO Sean Sas Sua ca oe OMe gi a Ls 

Who- ever ac- cepts me he or she shall be blessed and shall bless me. 
t | Sut mre 1 ie epider elite [ORT I 1 {haps 
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Now understand me well— it is provided in the essence of things that from 


er Piety | eee Ee ed ee ea id Pep aCe a ttl 


any fru- ition of suc- cess, no matter what, shall come forth something 
Preto heme cr ie 2. [iatt aan] oe RY rE NRRL arp be) 


to make a_ greater struggle mneces- sary. 
i eC a eh Sena Oa Ia a A ea ie GCC 


Str THOMAS BROWNE’s “ URN BurRIAL.” 


Now since these dead ‘bones have al- ready out- lasted the living ones 
meres WRG r ths eah gd od Pee eee a Sods) dh rg 


of Me- thu- selah, and in a yard under ground, and thin walls of 
A Ga a ae a ae a a Se We a ae Tere | ou rs 


clay, out- worn all the strong and specious buildings a- bove it; and 
oN 
esmoe ts, | 2) | tk ee ct Lop bro ee eel tio To fen) 


qui-etly rested under the drums and tramplings of three conquests ; 


Mimteet r | 12 if |r x x | 2 Leis Ce eee ae lo tee Te CN *| 


what Prince can promise such di-u- turnit- y unto his reliques, or 
ee 2 | tle mreh Lenker table aos) egal Fah 1: | 
might not gladly say 
eee toa | Tee rs |e 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim ? 


Time which an- tiquates An- ti- quities, and hath an art to make dust 
UNIT GS aa Saree huis Si mee ae See AO SOS A a ae a RS a 
of all things, hath yet spared these minor mon-u- ments...... 
Meee eT a2 | 2 | age PP ot pre Eye ZC} | 
... What song the Sirens sang, or what name A- chilles as- sumed 

| A RE GR GN SR Ue al Cee eS a WS gui SO Nr PES LOE a 
when he hid him- self a-mong women, though puzzling questions, 
ES ES POE SRE aie od i ae, OE A ES ARES eS GER: eke 
are not be- yond all con- jecture. What time the persons of these 
10 SPIE TRS Ti RENE De STL tS A Rater SU POUR Pe AN OE 2 


os- su- ar- ies entered the famous na-tions of the dead, and_ slept 


SERIES RE ROVERS ASE ETS Ga SS ES Se os gant, Me” OG Shae Mae 
with prin- ces and counsel- lors, might ad- mit a wide sol- u- tion. 
Be TE 2 toll 3e ORR Aa eRe to ote. Bole dO 
But who were the pro- priet- aries of these bones, or what bodies 
Set at Se RR BE ee See Roe 2h) BRAN Eh te. a 2 | 
these ashes made up were a_ question above  an- ti- quarism? Not 


Pe eh ee Tee et ee be £ Are el SRS AT EP 2 EY |e 
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to be resolved by men nor easi- ly perhaps by spirits, .ex- cept we 
bod 2) P2e if Zhe afliae Pee Be eV Gre eal eee 
con- sult the pro- vincial Guardians or tute- lary Ob- ser- vators. 

fe] aby El ae ]o ee ee et aes ei ef oe ee 


Str THoMAS BROWNE’S “ RELIGIO MEDICI.”’ 


.. that mer-ciful Hand that hath ordered my in- differ-ent and 
T¥\ |) 3d) ANY Sis GR oe EON TESS Teer neceony toes 


un- certain na- tivi- ty unto such ben-evo- lous aspects.... There is a 
Hd 1 qd 8) [G8 € Siping @1 eee aes eee ee 
near-er way to Heaven than Homer’s chain: an easy Logic may 
[ot prety glee see Tifely dy Cele Boe ee es tee lat 2 oe: 
con- join Heaven and Earthin one Argu- ment, and with less than a 
1 | 205 ae LS | Sepve ts] a2) edd $05 2 ONE a tee 
So- rites re- solve all things un- to God. 

Ee SEMIS» [20 Ze ee Se ee 


FROM HOoKER’s “ ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY.”’ 


As therefore man doth con- sist of different and dis- tinct 

| Ed Th TR YO Le 2 ee | 

parts, every part en- dued with mani- fold a-  bili- ties which all have 
1 2 1 ee $0] 3b 2 Sh oe Tal eae Lt oie. ede ee 
their several ends and actions thereun- to referred; so there is, in this 


r}%43|2 rlrk Hl sb hl rh F127) 2k 2 2b B12 
5 dee ee a 


great va- ri-ety of duties which be- long to men, that de- pendency and 
[emegeeg FOE CER TE. [Or SM TEMS a ae eee eee ca. ee 
order by means whereof, the lower sustaining always the more excellent, 

| raeoaoy, rhage] sieug) | qacgnege| ter Set et Sere 


and the higher perfecting the more base, they are in their times and seasons 


fen - 
poi floreaqeg. ply angt lyfe), 2 muriip zeny Nah ine wt perc 
con- tinued with most exqui- site corre- spondence. 
ref xiang | Sater Ode OH § fee] ise 1.cporbek ries 


PATER’s ‘“‘ LA GIOCONDA.” 
He who thus penetrated into the most secret parts of nature 
ert! 2 Lh 2d 8a £42 Se, bah 2h ie ae 
pre- ferred always the more to the less re- mote, what, seeming ex- cep- 


hm deh oge gt th oh ped QB hd) 192 | ae hg ee aie 
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tional, was an instance of law more re- fined, the con- struction about things 
meee hd RSet DOTA ts a) Ae Rese |S Fok] 14 
of a pe- culiar atmos- phere and mixed lights. He paints flowers with such 
PEs et (Tole Tee Eee 2 Tipe 2 n'y 2s Oe) ie | es 2 ag, ee 2 165 Hh ee 
curious fe- lici- ty that different writers have at- tributed tohim a fond- 
ameter mt eet Gere te pir piso et aes Pere FER ad | ae 
ness for par- ticular flowers, as Clement the cyclamen, and Rio the jasmine ; 
Seesec rl ses: 2 ONT SS eR ee eee Fans |e FF 1 tg 18 
while at Venice thereis a_ stray leaffrom his port- foli- o dotted all over 
SUNG SE an sare eae ik ie HN 2S ae ee sees a er ie i ae a Sa 
with studies of vio- lets and the wild rose. In him first ap- pears the 
Smeets (2 4. 1s, 8 2 ily 2 fe ea |e i ttt HI 
taste for what is bi- zarre or vecher- chéin landscape; hollow places full 
{p2 eet ee ke |ea 2k Tens te Tee Pte E homer eee eis Teer 2 ee 
of the green shadow of bi- tuminous rocks, ridged reefs of trap rock which 
1 TE MES Se Oke Seite Ss sae ile en) ic DS: a Bh | 
cut the water into quaint sheets of light—their ex- act anti- type is in 
eee cal cued! Vere! | loztahls ah) ch [Bian Ow Zoe gifhe | eege eek ieg 
our own western seas—; all solemn ef- fects of moving water: you may 
Pe alnetaltit Siechs thie Tht bieuthods Frwib) [o2ing Subst Ab] teow Oadeong 
follow it springing fromits distant sources a- mong the rocks on the heath 
ee Gd jkr Sin, ech TS ahd dit doe Bus Sides ede lott: vid Eodbus 
of the ‘‘ Ma- donna of the Balances,” passing as a little fall into 
at PE naa ar ae age Mig gtr aes AU oe ee ABO PG PS A 
the treacherous calm of the “Ma- donna of the Lake,” next as a_ goodly 
eeets 3.2 | 2. 3 FE CT Se RS Rs NS PAS RR OE SES a 
river be- low the cliffs of the “‘ Ma- donna of the Rocks,’’ washing the 
A GI Sa Rad Se Se Se 00 Se Se ea Se a Pare cae oe 
white walls of its distant villages, stealing out in a networkofdi- vided 
(UE RRS PE Se 6 Sie 2 Se a eA eS ee Se 
streams in “La Gio- conda’’ to the sea- shore of the “ Saint- Anne ’’—that 
Bee eee ed) ete ay 2 2 td | 2d) 2 8 yd Poon Pe ie tg 
delicate place where the wind passes like the hand of some fine  etcher 
pt 4) 2h] 3 i Sel peaece ees Ae OPS Aig et Oe metas gt 
over the surface, andthe untorn shellslie thick upon the sand, and the 
oe VERSE Boe RG ar ae oes Oe Ss aia ES ae Mee aa Sy Jihad 90 ne SO 
tops of the rocks, to which the waves never rise, are green with grass grown 
eee ytd: 2h ot Ee. Eee gb eth | a Th ee 21 ft 3. oad 


fine as hair. It is the landscape notof dreamsor of fancy, but of places 


Beek 2 2 SF sts Oh | ah lk SLR PE Phra 
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far with- drawn, and hours se- lected from a thousand with a _ miracle 
| 2 ty |e OPO ee 2 ed) 2 peed gd ie tee Le Bez eee 


of fin- esse. 
i, ese | cence 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S ‘‘ SANDRA BELLONI.” 


And, sure e- nough, that was the voice of the woods cleaving the 


Thy Bane | a eee bg eg eta ee a ee eae 


night air, not dis-tant. A sleepy fire of early moonlight hung through 
[ee Phen ME Oa se 2 eT da eal eo eg ad ee eT a 14 


the dusky ffir-branches. The voice had the woods to it- self, and 
Pa es ee eet oe eS ee ed i rN RS ae ee PEN Pe 


seemed to fill them and soar over them, it was so full and rich, so 


> . 


fee Ti) a4 2 Tis) 2) 3] tos er rT el ee eet | | 2 ee sal 
LA iI ne ee | | 2 

light and sweet. And, now to add to the marvel, they heard a harp- 

Pe See Si) Wek Senet eed Cr ee eS ee aU ee MCT TL i 


ac- compani- ment, the strings being faintly touched, but with firm fingers. A 
FES Sexe Papin 7) SR Ae PT! $218 Bilusie 2d oi ykigliteel td Shae 
woman’s voice: on that could be no dis- pute. Tell me, what opens heaven 
Pe td EN CNA] (oer GoT a tle Die 2 Ny ier abr GN Banas ate | ee can 
more flamingly (?) to heart and mind than the voice of a woman pouring 
oN 
2huds 36 fa 5 PMS OGG SP NS ere ol eee ees ee 
clear ac- cordant notes to the clear night sky, that grows light blue to the 
Pog TEES Stee et 2 i tee ee ea ea ern 
moon? There was no flourish in her singing. All the notes were firm and 
Zee NE A a 7-Vel Veg, Tae A il a age UCN ee. I gn Tiga Teal 
rounded, and sovereign- ly dis- tinct. She seemed to have caught the ear of 
1% @ 29,8 Sat yt lye 9.7 | tb Gd gag lp 2G (Tel teedol 
night, and sang confi- dent of her charm. It was a grand old I- talian air 
2 Sn |e tt dik bak Lote OR a eee liss 951 2h8 ee 
re- quiring sev- er-ity of tone and power. Now into great mournful hollows 
Tol 1h Os 2 J 252-8 Bl Se pthel 2 pM Bh Ee 3 pre Ber Pes 
the voice sank steadfastly. One soft sweep of the strings suc- ceeded a deep 
oN 
$1 1d 13 | th 1818 “11d 13 | 1h F EL 2 a {tr ter g 2 


final note, and the hearers breathed freely. 
Lar] oP 8 eT ant ee } 12M 
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PASSAGE FROM MOLIERE’s ‘“‘ LE MISANTHROPE.” 
(As spoken by M. Leitner, Sociétaire de la Comédie Frangaise.) 
ALCESTE. 


Non, je ne puis souf- frir cette lache mé- thode 
fc OT ee SRS NS contin ME ake hha ol [Fea ely ies (2 syll. awanting !) 
Qu’af- fectent la plu- part de vos gensala mode, 

~ Pe a AN i oa eg ie ESE Sale data & crate | Maa 
Et jene hais ri- en tant que les contor- sions 
ere eee nse Noy cots RG Bey etn lr, healt Busan gedire Nhe (run-on) 
De tous ces grands fai- seurs de protes- ta- tions, 
ORR, oa ahh ate nS oo, | i Lae a A RS ge ae ea 
Ces af- fables don- neurs d’embras- sades fri- voles, 

iprd baa eerie ils aaa dy Reet eg ih banat Nbc i 
Ces obli- eats dis- eurs d’inu- tiles pa- roles ; 

pine de ci- vili- tésavec tous font com- bat, 

Et traitent du méme air V’honnéte homme et le fat. 

i , 


Quel avan- tage a-t-on qu’un homme vous ca- resse, 

Vous jure ami- tié, foi, zéle, es- time, ten- dresse, 
ie 7 OE fo (syHl. ?) 
Et vous fasse de vous un é- loge écla- tant, 


Lorsqu’au premier fa- quin il courten faire au- tant ? 


Non, non, il n’est point d’Ame un peu bien situ- ée. 
Qui veuille d’une es- time ainsi prostitu- ée; 

sy | we we) Seca Liumeod Tl ey accel. (? ?) 
Et la plus glo- rieuse a des ré- gals peu chers, 

RO Ne ince sey | BOE ST Sen aN CaP IL ee 2 hee (syll. !) 
Dés qu’on voit qu’on nous méle avec tout l’uni- vers: 

YS —_ | ~~ 4 S_ | Cs A, Ve | a 2 we | — 


Sur quelque préfér- ence une es- time se fonde, 


\ 


. 


SHER. Pe) a Ota ReaD RA, Bae SO ne (syil. f) 
Et c’est n’es- timer rien qu’es- timer tout le monde. 


Re oe ON ay NN el Ll a Re le tu tas fat (?) 
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Puisque vous y donnez, ae ces vices du temps, 

Mor- bleu! vous n’étes pas pour étre de mes gens; 

Je re- fuse d’un coeur la vaste complais- ance 
ah a) | LL : Bee — ANd ; vr we | _ 

Quine fait de mé- rite au- cune différ- ence ; 


See RN ae w | ete leer accel. 


—w [re 
Je veux qu’on me dis- tingue, et, pourle trancher net, 
Sa re Gly SS pe a I RR ees oe To | — 


L’a- midu genre hu- main n’est point du EY mon fait. 


(syd. f) 


(syll. !) 


In view of the best-reputed theory this movement respects neither syllables 
nor caesura, nor accents, nor quantities, nor any phrasing except that of the bare 
prose sense, whether indicated by the noted rests and longs, or by the unnoted 


intonations. 


actually be 


It does not follow that, but for the diction, the passage might 
prose. The strong rhymes of themselves guard against that. 


The 


tempo varies greatly, so that the unit is by no means a steady constant, and 


the dupletic measures are somewhat uncertain. 


nature of the uncertainties have no parallel in the Northern languages. 


FROM RostTann’s ‘‘ LA SAMARITAINE.”’ 


(Showing approximately the rhythm employed by Sarah Bernhardt.) 


PHOTINE. 

Il dit en- core: 

“ws aes | fon 

NON ne — 
- Soyer doux. Compre-nez. Admet- tez. Souri- ez. 
Pomona compe nen peeiV EE exe] FEN ae 7 poe 

NA — —_—_— fw _ Vw wa — an Na ih Neo 
Ay- ez le re- gard bon. Ce que vous voudri- ez 
is | [aN : ; | 

42 Ft NA — — : — w wa NS a= 
Qu’on vous fit, que ce soit ce qu’aux autres vous faites: 


Voila toute la loi, voila tous les pro- phétes! 

eee 2ST oh ee ee a en NS | eh) aay 

Envoy- ez votre cceur souf- frir dans tous les maux!... 
Poe po |—_™ 

wwe | we A on et ae —S VS — Ve — a 

En- fin, que sais-je, moi! Des mots nouv- eaux! Des mots 

2 N2 *fN as io. 


bat | ss hs Fe wlu wa —_ 


Parmi les- way un mot re- vient, tou- jours le méme: 


2 2 : 3 co 


Altogether the number and the 
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“Am- our...am- our...ai- mer!...Le ciel, c'est quand on aime. 


on 2 on 


Pour étre ai- més du Pére, ai- mez votre pro- chain. 
E 3 | oN 
Donnez tout par am- our. Parta- gez votre pain 


A- vec l’a- mi qui vient la nuit, et le de- mande. 
w . 3 | fo 

wy Ne Ve bey _—- | —- —_ | — fh WY ——w 

Si vous vous souven- ez, en fais- ant votre of- frande, 


3 


Que votre frére a quelque chose contre vous, 


3 3 5 3 
Sor- tez, et ne ve-nez vous re- mettre a ge- noux 


u’ay- ant, la. paix con- clue, em- brassé votre frére... 
My Pp 


2 2 2 fr 


D’ail- leurs, un tel am- our, c’est en- cor la mis- ére. 


ee Reng Nas Se 


Aimer son frére est bien, mais un pai- en le peut. 
: | asses : LES Bae nm 
co et Nat, Ne Ve 4 — 4 a ad — Ve. Ve 
Si vous n’ai- mez que ceux qui vous aiment, c’est peu: 
: ~S 4 w~Y 3 YS we VS ww ic : 4 we s 
: i | 2 | boas (?) 


Ai- mez qui vous op- prime et qui vous fait in- sulte! 


CIS aa aay! OIRRE: lia ae Be mere, A eS ST en os 

Bs Se, 

Sep- tante fois sept fois pardon- nez! C’est mon culte 
Se ee [a ONE Ee Pee SR Su: we By ee IR (2) 


D’ai- mer ce- lui qui veut décourag- er l’a- mour. 
| fae woe a (?) 


S’il vous bat, ne criez pas contre, priez pour. 


S’il vous prend un man- teau, donnez-lui deux tu- niques. 
ww eer Bree se LRP i SNH RP RRO ed See Bee Om 


Aimez tous les in- grats comme des fils u- niques. 


Shalessd Miah ceo esa Pe RON pa IE EE et he SPO: 
Aimez vos enne- mis, vous ser- ez mes a- mis, 


Aimez beau- coup, pour qu'il vous soit beaucoup re- mis, 


H $ fN : ‘ 3 
[oer eee PD Se ee et Ce 2 So ky a et | hae, 


i 
Aimez en- core. Aimez tou- jours. Aimez quand méme. 


es ee ee ee a es th Sag i 


T.S.R. 2D 
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Aimez-vous bien les uns les autres. {Quand on aime,] 
Il faut sacrific- er sa vie A son a- mour. 
Moi je vous montre- rai com- ment on aime, un jour... 


| GoN eae Re shell te RAY lors rear re eg MM Pla on Cae Ly) 


A- mour N’ay- ez que de l’a- mour dans la poi- trine! 
Ai- mez- vous!” 


One is conscious here of the need of an analytical power capable of tackling 
the most delicate discriminations. In some cases I lack confidence in my analysis. 
Position and relative strength of the weaker accents elude me. Quantities, 
especially of unaccented syllables, sometimes hover provokingly between two 
resting-places. Even the syllabicity at critical points is obscure. And the 
poet’s liberties with the central break seem to operate on the actress as an 
incentive to extend liberty almost to the verge of licence. 


FROM GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
Weld) ttefes CGummen, weld) ein Heller Ton 


Rieht a Ge- walt das Glas von meinent Wtunde ? 
Pe Sr an ee Pa | bea css eed) al TON 
Ver- ERD att thy Dumpfen Slocen jon 

Des Ofte. feftes  erfte Meier- jtunde? 

ww | See RE et | SS tea, DRY om 

Shr Chore, fingt ihr fdhon den troftli- den Ge- fang, 
2 Ali St eee hip aes w oe See ee SR alr 
Der einft um Grabeds- nacht von CGngels- lippen flang, 
Ra hes US | ey tet PAD MLE Seb 
Ge- wifheit einem neuen Bunde ? : 

Vw | AF SEO RIRERe | Na uss 


Was fucht ihr madtig und ge- lind, 
ww | ae WY Perey 8D, ee le 


Shr Himmels- tine, mid) im Staube ? 


. . ’ 
ww [orate ask. Nee pe A | CARY ae * oy 
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Klingt dort umt- her, wo weide Wtenfdjen Tempus 


2 3 3 


Die Botfhaft hor’ id lig al- leit imiv feblt der Did 
Ww EN UB Sd uh es CoN | [ret SN Sy ey 
Das Wunder ift de8 Glaubens fiebftes Mind. 

— So a eM pe es alad eeel  eee ON LO 


Bu jenen Spharen wag’ teh nicht gu ftreben, 


aN es eg Se eA ee ee OB Sar, 
SNe —_—_— w~ 


Wo- her die holde Rares int jul 


3 3 
fen 


Und dod) an diejen Klang von Sugend auf ge- wdhnt, 


fe 3 3 
Ks Pe in Oil wi Fa ap alee 


Ruft er auch jest gu- vif mid) in das Leben. 
US a a Rialto Ee ain dh > ila el fl ee 
Sonft ftiirgte fic) der Dimmels- liebe Rup 
(Ava OES RC SRB Se Mert ea Ue, | hae a 
Auf mid) he- rab in ernfter Gabbath- jtille; 
ee ATE Fe Caw 0d SS ae Mich A akg 3 fn eae eld Rae OF 
Da flang fo ahnungs- voll des Glocien- tones Hille, 
SEN QUES 3 Soa A Be pierre is We im Gary cess Pte (tbe ee ce a 
Und etn Ge- bet war brimfti- ger Ge- nub; 
tin gp as. a Sil ae Ww ea Pha yurpr tar) aly oes Oe 
Gin unbe- greiflic) holdes Selnen, 
Vw Re ee ee | wwe hoe oY triple. 
Trieb mid) durd) Wald und Wiefer Hingu-  gehn, 
EER ea tb Re ee | ae SE Sar aS oy triple. 


Und unter taujend heifer Ghranen 


2 


silt id miv eine Welt ent- coat 


Pesce) ee ayes eee fay 


Dies Lied ver- fiinde- te bee Sugend muntre Spiele, 


2a ee RO a | eS Saath ert RPA rl ELON SS OIL Ne) BA 
OP Srishlings- He bi Glie ; 
TN 


419 
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Gr- inn’ rung halt mic) nun, mit findli- dent Ge-  fithle, 


ae a) a TaN ale cites (op eee des | ese Rk Ns lf ee ae 
Vom legten, ernften Gehritt gu- rite. 

ee ey erg ee ee Sao) 

SX tinet fort, thr fipen Himmels- lieder! 

Die Thrane quillt, die Crde hat mid) wieder. 

4 | a | —- VS | — Ee, Ve . 4 ~S 2 Si 


The difficulty here lies in the option between duple with tripletic, and triple 
with dupletic. Readers vary. The notations in a considerable portion of the 
whole represent the text as spoken by an actor of some repute. I will mention 
one reading of his that shows the disregard in which the stage, as in Schiller’s 
time, holds what to my mind are the evident intentions of the poet. The third 
line he turns from a 4-accent to a 3-accent one by pausing after “ Glocken ” and 
running-on an unaccented “‘ schon ”’ to the next line. 


GHAPTER ox! 


THEORIES OF GREEK AND LATIN VERSE RHYTHM 


THEORIES of ancient rhythm present themselves under two aspects. There is 
the aspect, rather a multiple one, presented by the ancient grammarians them- 
selves, and there is the interpretation or hazy reflection of that hazy aspect as 
it appears in the mentality of modern prosody. Both of these aspects fall to 
be considered in relation to the bearing on them of the Laws formulated in 
Chapter VI. 

The direct bearing of these Laws on ancient theory can be dismissed in a few 
sentences. With one reservation I can find no instance in which an ancient 
grammarian has betrayed any knowledge of the nature or essentials of speech- 
rhythm. At the best they saw through a glass darkly. Like the moderns, they 
never asked themselves: What are the things that are rhythmical? Fatal 
omission! They knew nothing of the distinction between real and conventional 
syllables, and so could make no attempt at explaining why, if the first syllable 
of istum was a long syllable, the first of stvigis with its one or two consonants 
more, was only a short one. They could contemplate the initial longs and shorts 
of Kpdros, kdéptos, or even of orpards, dotpov without a qualm, as without a 
reason. They assumed the possibility of measuring syllables, and yet, strangely 
enough, never measured any. For this omission there were reasons all too good. 
They also had a pious belief in two quantities, r and 2, and it is true that in 
pure dactylic and anapaestic metres, these almost suffice, but we cannot credit 
them with any clear insight even in this small matter, seeing that they perceived 
no difference between the quantities in these Common Time metres and those in 
numerous others. That some people were better informed, or at least had a wider 
outlook, we can infer from the symbols ._, v4, us for 3, 4, 5, which have come 
down to us, but unfortunately in no single instance were these associated with 
the relative syllables in the metres where they were supposed to occur. They 
were mere abstractions. And what about quantities %, ?, 13, 13 ? Evidently 
they did not reach even that obscure dignity. It is a curious piece of irony 


that verse reputed to be based on quantity has been left quite without quantities 


by those whose business it was to supply them. We cannot, however, be surprised 
421 
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at this, if we reflect that the ancients knew nothing about the points I have called 
syllicts, which are the only events in speech from and to which measurements 
can be made, which, in fact, are the things and the only things that are rhythmical. 
Even the outstanding syllicts we call°accents were unknown to them. They 
noticed “‘ictus”’ or “‘ percussio,’’ and arsis and thesis, in certain bodily move- 
ments,—though even of these they tell us little,—but, as regards the human voice, 
their attention in this particular connection was wholly monopolised by pitch, 
which, being not an event occupying no time, but a state of matters to which 
duration is indispensable, cannot possibly furnish points of departure and arrival 
for purposes of measurement. If the Greeks and Romans had succeeded in 
disentangling accent and pitch, we may.be sure they would not have refrained 
from drawing a distinction between elements so utterly diverse. Even assuming 
as a whole truth what is by a long way less than a half one, that a louder syllable 
is also uttered in a higher pitch, why did they miss the plain opportunity of 
explaining that the high pitch patent to everybody might be employed to locate 
the special loudness perceived only by the few? It is known that, on the 
contrary, as late as the third and fourth centuries, when for the first time there 
is mention of some syllables being louder than others, writers were still obsessed 
by the popular idea that pitch was the thing, and that the way to get at it in the 
case of the pitch-deaf was to notice which syllables were loudest and best heard 
at the back of a large hall—those were the syllables of high pitch! They were 
after all the thing that in rhythm mattered nothing, and, as for the loudness and 
greater force that mattered everything, whenever that had served its purpose as 
a stepping-stone to a perfectly useless acquirement, it was thrown aside. To 
be brief, the ancients did not know that speech-rhythm is wholly a matter of 
voice-blows of varying but ordered strength struck at intervals felt as relatively 
measurable. And as all the Laws are based on this solid-rock foundation these 
could not, from the nature of the case, be known to persons who, perceiving no 
points to measure to and from, could not possibly arrive at any reliable measure- 
ments. To have rhythm, something, or rather some things, must occur 
rhythmically. And these things must be conceived as points, otherwise there 
could be no measurements. I repeat that, in speech, it is the points called syllicts 
that are rhythmical. Of course, if rhythm is only stress and relaxation at 
intervals irregular, or only arsis and thesis of any durations however irrational, 
there is no more to say about it. Thesubject is exhausted. These dozen chapters 
are too numerous by exactly.twelve. But points and measurements and imitable 
regularity of movement all exist, whether they are called rhythm or not, and the 
subject is, in this aspect, not to be exhausted in a thousand chapters, or a thousand 
books. The Greeks, it is understood, were shrewd judges of the metrical wares 
provided for them in the lyrics with which the classical drama was interspersed. 
Yet the fact remains that, the moment we leave pure dactylic and iambic measures 
behind, we are tossed in a sea of doubt and uncertainty from which there is no 
deliverance without the guiding compass of patient investigation of rhythmical 
principles in existing languages. 
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But first we might inquire what classical scholars, with the help of two 
millenniums of predecessors, lay down as the fundamental propositions established 
beyond any shadow of doubt. These we ought to find in their simplest and 
purest essence in the most recent and approved school and college grammars. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRAMMARS. 


Let us see what such a text-book has to teach the boys and girls in our 
secondary schools on such matters as pronunciation, accent and quantity. It 
repeats all the time-honoured error, inconsistency and self-contradiction of its 
predecessors. Custom and tradition seem to be so engrained and powerful that 
no author a little better informed than his neighbours would dare to tell the 
truth. Perhaps, if he did, he might not even find a publisher. And yet we 
plume ourselves on being scientific, educated, cultured, free, and so forth. But 
to the proof that our strictures are justified. 


A long vowel takes twice as much time to pronounce as a short vowel. 


The author is evidently unaware that no human being ever did or ever could. 
measure a vowel. Supposing this possible, what would be the use of it ? 

A syllable is long or short according as its vowel is long or short, and not followed 

by two consonants. 

! How can a syllable measure 2 or I, if its vowel alone measures the same? ,Then, 
again, supposing syllables to be indefinitely long and short, not measured ai all, 
what would be the use of measuring vowels alone, mere dabs and splashes in some 
metre of verse itself quite unrhythmical ? If the comma were after long, the last 
clause would be at least intelligible. But if a short vowel measures 1, would not 
the addition of one consonant bring it up to more than 1? 

A syllable is long when it contains a short vowel followed by two consonants, and 

the vowel is long by position. 
If the syllable measures 2 and the vowel is, say, a third part of it or even a fourth 
or a fifth of it, how can the vowel be long by position ? What has its position to 
do with the matter? Surely the more consonants, the less time for the vowel. 
Besides, if the vowel is short, how can it be long at all? And what of consonants 
that precede ? 
A syllable is long as regards accent... 
Accent not being defined as duration, how can an accent be either long or short? 

Who ever heard of a long accent ? 


A syllable is long as regards metrical value... 


What is the use of this for metrical purposes, if we are not told how long? Or 
has metrical nothing to do with measuring ? 


It should be noted that a single consonant should be pronounced with the vowel 
that follows. 


And why not with the vowel that precedes? The statement is simply false. 
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But two consonants are divided between the two syllables, as in paren-tes, ... 
the pause at the syllable ven makes it long. 


But there is no pause. And even if there were, how could an interval for dinner 
between two speeches make the first one long? [But I must think this out !} 
Were we not told that it was the two consonants following a short vowel that 
made the syllable long? Why this rejection of the old cause for a new one ? 


The syllable ven is said to be long by position. 


Was it not vowels that were long by position? Is a syllable, then, long by 
position when it is followed by a pause plus a consonant ? A final question. If 
the st after e in est makes the syllable long, why does not the st before e in stetst 
do so also? And the poor boy who is not too stunned to ask all or any of these 
questions, is he to receive no answer ?—what benefit does he derive from all the 
wretched stuff? Is this the matter, and are these the methods to cultivate 
observation, or thought, or reflection? The whole thing is a piece of cruelty, 
and an insult to the meanest intelligence. It should cease to be. It is needless 
to specify the ‘‘ Laws’ violated ; the ignorance of them is complete. 

After all, what can iron do when gold rusts? Pages could be filled with 
the inanities of the higher scholarship. I cull a few phrases, and will comment 
on them at the end in their order: “ ... bridging over the passage from a Greek 
pitch-accent into a Latin stress-accent.”... ‘‘ Against the stress-accent in 
Latin.””... “Many French scholars disbelieve that the’ Latin accent was an 
expiratory stress-accent.”... ‘ Literary Latin in which stress became sub- 
ordinate to pitch.” ... “Ictus is a wholly unnecessary assumption in dealing 
with Greek metres.” As if there were five things in question, pitch, accent, 
stress, pitch-accent and stress-accent, and not simply two! And as if there was 
a scrap of evidence that /igh pitch ever did or ever could pass over into strong 
stress (high and strong to give some meaning where the classical authority has 
none) !—As if any language not teeming with “ stress-accents’’ was ever spoken 
on this earth !—As if a sixth term “expiratory stress-accent’’ to complete 
the covering of only two things were not adding insult to injury! And as if the 
Romans, knowing only one of two things, could possibly have mentioned the 
other! And as if the French, experts in pitch, but notoriously uncertain and 
ignorant in their practice and theories of accent, were authorities to be deferred 
to !—As if, of two things so absolutely unrelated in their nature as stress and 
pitch, one could ever be subordinate to the other! As if literary Romans differed 
from all other nations and human beings! And as if literary aberrations were 
entitled to overbear the solid universal facts of human speech !—As if the rhythm 
of any metre in any language could be discussed without ictus! And as if, apart 
from ictus, the terms thesis and arsis could have any meaning whatsoever! Or 
take this example from the Dean of St. Paul’s in a recent controversy: ‘‘ There 
are three ways of emphasising syllables, by quantity, by pitch, and by stress. 
Greek used the first two; Latin and English the first and third.” As if Greek, 
Latin and English did not emphasise syllables in precisely the same way as all 
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other languages, viz. by accent or stress; as if any syllable ever uttered since 
Adam began it did not differ from its neighbours in all three respects ; as if, in 
view of the infinite variations of the three factors, there could exist any syllable 
not emphatic ; and as if it were a scholarly proceeding to use the word emphasise 
when all that can possibly be meant is distinguish or characterise. When a Latin 
prosodist asks ‘‘ Was the Latin accent one of pitch or stress ?” the utter absurdity 
of the question is the strongest condemnation of the questioner. Again, could 
there be more full-bodied nonsense than this above another signature in the 
Classical Quarterly for 1910: ‘“‘ The speech of Swedes and Norwegians whose 
word-accent is perhaps primarily one of pitch”’? Error rather than nonsense 
attaches to Prof. Goodell’s statement that “‘ English verse is accentual and differs 
in this respect from Latin.’’ But the error is radical, for in all languages 
without exception accents are the chief events in the rhythm alike of prose and 
of verse, and an accentless scheme of quantities simply does not exist. 

We have been judging a case on its merits in the light of commonsense. 
Taking an a priovt view of it, as it were. But presumably the criticised were 
basing on ancient testimony. We must glean evidence over the whole field of 
origins and developments. And first the ancients, and thé case against them. 
The charge here is that, being ignorant of the veriest elements involved in the 
study of rhythm, they could not be, and were not, at home in its more complex 
aspects. Both of these points may be verified if we take a survey of the things 
they actually said, and test these in the light of actual law. 


QUINTILIAN AND OTHERS. 


Suppose we start with Quintilian. What has this master in many regards 
to say on such elementary matters as form the subject of the earlier ‘‘ Laws,”’ 
on syllables, namely, their accents and quantities? He tells us the iambic trimeter 
had three “ percussiones.” Having got so far he drops the subject. No hint 
that these were percussions of the voice. Of the Law of bodily correspondence 
in regard to ictus and thesis—as of all the others I have gathered and formulated 
—he was as ignorant as all the other ancient grammarians, rhythmists or metrists. 
The proof of this, in his case, lies in his own statements. Nothing was more 
insisted upon in those days than that in a dactyl the long was thesis,—that is, 
had the bodily “‘ percussio ’’—and the two shorts were arsis, whilst in an anapaest 
these conditions were reversed, as shown in 


“ee 


dactyl See Ory 2 TT mal 


e ALA Peesh Mp cola SOULE a8 ohn Ve 


The accented syllables correspond to the “ percussiones.”” But Quintilian gives 
etiam as in etiam nota, that is 4  ~ — as an anapaest! He neither hears nor 
sees any difference between ~ + and ~  ~ —. He does not dream of 
warning his readers not to confuse things so radically different, or of explaining 
that 4  — — is simply a dactyl with resolved thesis and combined arsis, still 


c 


= 
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less of pointing out that only taste and convention prevent its substitution for a 
dactyl in the epic hexameter. In another place he says Livy’s first words, 
“ Facturusne operae pretium sim,’ are—does he mean might be ?—the first part 
of a dactylic hexameter, although this involves the accentuation 1’ ~ + for 
operae and pretium instead of 4 VW —, a flat contradiction of a law laid down by 
himself in still another place, where he states that all Latin words end either 
with one or two “ grave’’ syllables, none with an “acute” on the last. Of 
course, he referred, if he meant anything, to pitch... But we now know that where 
the ancients only noticed high pitch, there to an intelligent ear was also strong 
stress. All this goes to show that when Quintilian speaks of a trimeter having 
three ‘‘ percussiones,” he is like a lazy school-boy repeating a lesson he has not 
taken the trouble to understand. A “ percussio’”’ was to Quintilian an ancient 
variety of ‘‘ yellow primrose, and it was nothing more.” And at the present day 
it is still the men at the top, the great scholars, the Ruskins, the Sweets, that make 
the most egregious blunders. There must be a deep reason for this if one could 
fathom it. 

But perhaps Quintilian will fare better with his syllables and quantities. 
Let us see. One of his hexameter lines may serve as material : 


Agrestem tenui musam meditaris avena 


A is short, he says, so is gves, but gves though short has one “ tempus ”’ to spare 
to make a long, and as it itself has to be long it borrows one “time ”’ from tem, 
which in its turn beggars its neighbour ¢e of the like amount. A droll business 
entirely! And none the less so that it almost postulates as the first three syllables 
agr, est, emt, which, by Law V., are correct. But, unfortunately, he is wrong 
in the next twelve, where his juggling has to call a halt. The genuine syllables 
are given below Quintilian’s : 


agr est emt e nu i mu samm e di ta ris a ve na. 
agr est emt en u im us amm ed it ar is av en a. 


Being wrong in the limits of his syllables, he cannot possibly assign these the 
quantities of the correct ones. Indeed, they have none. In one and the same 
reading of the line you cannot, without reason assigned, have av measuring I, 
which is correct, and at the same time.a without the v also measuring 1. From 
this consideration alone Quintilian could have no understanding of the measuring 
process. But there are other reasons. Even boys, he tells us, know that a long 
measures 2 and a short 1. That idea also, in itself, is fatal to measuring. The 
Romans had certainly the long 14 and the short 3. And credit even for these two 
would still not save Latin from being a wooden language. In beating time to the 
easiest of all Times to beat, it was impossible to miss noticing that two syllables 

were frequently substituted for one. Beyond this childish observation or shot at — 
a venture there is no evidence that Quintilian or his neighbours had any knowledge 
of quantity ; and their conventional syllables, like those of all other people before 
and since, are unsusceptible of measurement or test by any known mental process, 
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Quintilian raises one or two other interesting points on which the Laws have 
something to say. He condemns, ¢.g., the prose reading of “‘ Non turpe duceres”’ 
as if it were the ending of an iambic trimeter,—here taken to be 


apathy Wyn LD od oe | 


Tigneg 2 uO n ea Le at 


But he adds that, with an “inane” or “ mora’ between the last two words 
this effect is avoided. Rhythmically, his case would be met by the modification 


2 4 PIS RSED | : 
re ig, et Naot — SJ 


but as this involves what would appear to us as a poetical subordination of non, 
modern practice would hit upon a change to 


b 2elytdo8 |! Tho Fame 


_ This may also have been how a Roman speaker escaped a dilemma,——if indeed 
there was any dilemma of other than paper manufacture. Quintilian, of course, 
was not in a position even to state the point—the relative quantities of the first 
two longs—and his treatment is almost bound to be the usual “ paper ’’ one which 
predominates in all he writes on the subject. Take another similar example : 
“Ore excipere licebit,”’ 


Wess ak gl tr a al UN egy ag 


“ quod,” as he puts it, “lascivi carminis est.” To get rid of the objectionable 
effect, he recommends the device of breaking it up into three bits, in which event, 
he says, “fit plenum auctoritatis.” Two alternatives show how this phrasing 
might react on the rhythm: 


| 1g Tf.’ 
| 12 1} 
The second reading has no rests, these being replaced by unmeasured silences, 
but in such manner as to produce an ionic or slow triple movement exceedingly 
easy to imitate. The silences in the two readings vary from less than ? to some- 
thing over 1. In neither case does the “inane” or ‘‘ mora’? measure I as 
suggested by the inexperience of Quintilian. His presumable scheme 


(Mom mmctMon DI atinr 2. oath. akin 


with its 6-unit, 5-unit and 4-unit measures, is unrhythmical, and, if producible 
by a dexterous trick, quite lost upon a listening ear. In both the Latin phrases 
thus treated the reader observes that what would medially be | 2.1 | is, when 
final, changed to | 1} 14’ |, which differs from the longs in | 1} 14 | only by 
the bit snipped off the last quantity. Any break acts finally. The change 
occurs in all languages where the optional substitution is possible; the ending 
| 2 1 | in a triple Time context, simply does not occur. The phenomenon 
is a universal one, due as expldined in Chapter V. to a law of phrasing, 
but not known to the ancients. It is a singular fact that persons unable 
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to hear that 2 is twice I, or even the simplest quantitative relation of 
all, can detect the slightest increment of duration. For example, in final 
| 2 x | 14 14 | and| 2 1 | 14 14’ |, where the ear, but for the finality, expects 
a third accent at the normal point, these persons perceive at once that. the final 
14 of the first phrase is not, as the notation bears, equal to its predecessor, but 
slightly longer, whilst final 13’ is much shorter than its predecessor or its corre- 
sponding sound in the first expression ; but it is only with difficulty that they can 
be made to hear the rhythmical fact that the two final measures are broken in 
the middle by the last syllict. And the sad thing is that mechanism proves these 
persons to be quite right, and those of rhythmical ear to be ‘“‘a kennin’ wrang.” 
For, by an inevitable law, the attempt to produce an equidistant series accented 
alternately results in an unconscious increment of the accented sounds. This 
negligible increment is not perceived by the happy owner of an ear listening for 
the rhythm, whereas the owner of the ear that acts like a piece of mechanism in 
corroborating his decisions is proud of his superior discrimination, generalises to 
the effect that accented syllables are longer than unaccented ones, and even goes 
so far as to assume them to be twice as long for that reason. When a person 
has acquired after long habit this exclusive delicacy of discrimination he is, 
rhythmically, a hopeless case. Such was Quintilian. If the reader turns to his 
Book IX., Chapter 4, to the passage beginning ‘“‘ Clausula quoque e longis firmis- 
sima est,”’ he will be able to verify this. The subject matter is 


Dicere incipientem timere 
£21 | if 1F | 


Ausus est confiteri. 
}2 1] 1% 1 |, 
and the question is the quantity of the last syllable in the two cases. The facts 
in the light of modern faculty and knowledge are these. All final syllables are, 
by the law of inertia, longer than if they were bounded posteriorly by another 
syllable ; in the absence of such a syllable we cannot choke off the last syllable 
at the natural point within a minute fraction of a second, and, what is more 
pertinent, there is rhythmically no occasion to try. The 1¥’ signifies anything 
beyond 1 and short of 2, the exact measurement being a matter of indifference. 
Were an accented syllable to follow it -meve would measure as in| _ WY |, the x 
being an exact quantity leading up to the accent. The other ending gua symbol 
is defective gua fact. We might use : 13 14+ | or: 14 14+ or: 14 | 17+ to 
represent the hard wooden truth as regards prolongation due to inertia ; but all 
these, as suggesting false structures, are to be rejected. The true structure is 
| 13 14 |, whether the last sound falls short of the measure barrier or extends 
beyond it. Quintilian did not know this law. It explains the indifference to 
quantity in the final syllable of a line of Latin verse. In a rough way, however, 
and quite outside rhythm, what has been said falls in fairly well both with 
Quintilian’s account of what he himself heard and with his report concerning 
others who appeared to differ somewhat from him. That is, according to my 
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interpretation of the text. But a Latin scholar and leading prosodist dissents. 
In spite of Quintilian’s unusual but commendable appeal to his own ear, the 
prosodist takes it that the long measures exactly 2 and the short exactly 1, and 
that the whole question raised is one of notation, the ‘“‘ quidam”’ wishing 
Re Whitea eA) dh S10F sx © 10 the firstcase, and: a, for =.:im the second. 
Which seems to me absurd. For why should anyone wish gratuitously to write 
a notation he believes to be at variance with the facts? Quintilian uses the 
terms sedere and subsistere respectively to describe the respective effects of the 
final syllables of confiteri and timere, and those terms the prosodist translates — 
“sit down ” and “ remain standing,” for the former of which I find no authority, 
and both of which are to me unintelligible. Translation of a technical subject 
is a ticklish business, for lexicologists do not know the subject, and the linguistic 
proficiency of the technically qualified is frequently defective, and mother wit 
cannot always be fit for its job. I take sedere to mean hang or linger upon, or 
be dwelt upon, and subsistere to mean stop short, interpretations which, whether 
correct or not, give an intelligible result. On questions of scholarship I must 
leave myself in the hands of those who are better qualified. Yet I am some- 
times staggered in my linguistic instincts by the statements of scholars, as when 
one, in a recent lecture to a Classical Association, setting out to prove the 
abstractness of English as contrasted with the concreteness of Latin and Greek, 
instanced, “I cannot explain his absence,’ which I take to be formal or news- 
paper English for “I don’t know why he isn’t here,” which, in its turn, exactly 
matches the concrete Greek ov« ofda di ti od wdpeotw, Whilst the Latin 
“Nescio quare absit’’ with its subjunctive appears to me as abstract as 
possible. The difference between explain and account for is evidently a trifle. 
I am reminded of a recent discourse on the same text by another classical scholar, 
who laid it down that with the aid of a dictionary one might translate into passable 
French. Applying the recipe to his own opening words, which were “‘ Not many 
days ago,’’ one gets ne pas beaucoup jours il y a, a dish that even with the sauce 
of a little grammar hardly seems to have the proper taste. 

Let my last point be conclusive as to Quintilian’s total unfitness for dealing 
with any rhythmical question. Speaking of pause-breaks, he says, ‘‘ Est enim 
quoddam ipsa divisione verborum latens tempus, ut in pentametri medio spondeo, 
qui nisi alterius verbi fine alterius initio constat, versum non efficit.’’ Now each 
half of an elegiac pentameter contains three theses, with one of which it ends,— 
six in all. How, then, can a line with six theses,—and, for that part, also six 
arses, of which two are silent—be a pentameter at all? Not Quintilian alone, 
but every ancient grammarian who allows ‘“‘pentameter’’ to pass without 
protest, stands condemned at the bar of rhythm, and is for ever suspect in speaking 
of any point in which the subject is involved. [See also epitrite and choriambus 
elsewhere.] The notation for the line as read or readable is 


—_ PeamPewopl we [ike | 
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Nobody, with a glimmering of an idea of the structure here, would dream of speak- 
ing of a “‘ middle spondee.”’ The first of the two longs concerned is thesis of 
the third foot, and the second is thesis of the fourth foot. To combine two theses 
as one foot is to violate the most elementary principles, not merely of rhythm, 
but of foot, thesis and arsis as laid down by the grammarians themselves. It 
will be seen later on that the grammarians do not hesitate to violate, right and 
left, the fundamental essence of thesis and arsis. In the meantime I put it that 
Quintilian, judged out of his own mouth, is quite incapable of dealing with any 
question involving syllables, accent, quantity, thesis or arsis, that is, rhythm. 
It would be a simple matter to run over some of the other Latin grammarians, 
such as Marius Victorinus, Caesius Bassus, Atilius Fortunatianus, Priscianus, 
Diomedes, and show that their rhythm is a thing of shreds and patches covered 
by mere tatters. But to do so would be merely a repetition of essentially the 
same process. The ideas of arsis and thesis entertained by the last-mentioned 
dispose of any necessity, in his case, to go farther afield. Priscianus is only one 
of a multitude to whom — VY WT is just as much of a dactylas + ~  . These 
give themselves their own quietus without any external assistance. Victorinus, 
perhaps, is inclined to be reasonable ; with such one, in turn, may reason. To 
him the drus of Thersandrus is a syllable, in this violating Law II. But he has 
the grace to be sorely exercised by the quantity 2 for both dud and jd, 
though the latter has a long vowel and the former a short. So also he is perplexed 
by the short syllable drus, in face of the fact that uw without the three consonants 
would also measure 1. Had he known Law VII., he would not have dreamt of 
quantity as something arrived at by totting up so much for each letter. But we 
will take him on arsis and thesis, because, in doing so, we shall be answering scores 
of others. From the rhythmical point of view arsis and thesis are respectively 
the unstressed and stressed parts of a measure only,—that is of such feet as are 
descending, not of such as are ascending. Failure to take this view, though 
harmless in simple cases, was and is eventually the cause of endless confusion 
and error. But it is not on a mere question of nomenclature that we take to 
task Victorinus and his great cloud of witnesses. It is on the things themselves, 
call them by whatever name you will, or by no name atall. First, then, Victorinus 
explains arsis as a lifting of the foot without sound, and thesis as a setting of it 
down with sound. We notice how this accords with the universal fact that a 
soldier on the march sets down his foot at the strong notes and lifts them at the 
weak ones. But no sooner has Victorinus transferred the movement to the voice 
than he turns things upside down. Had he ever observed soldiers helping them- 
selves along to their own songs instead of instrumental music, he might have 
satisfied himself there was in this change no change of principle. Feet still go 
down at the strong syllables and are lifted at the weak ones. But arsis, he says, 
is associated with a sublatio or elevation of the voice, and thesis with a positio 
or lowering, meaning, if anything is meant at all, that arsis is associated with 
stress or force or ictus, and thesis with the lack of it. Acquaintance with Law 
VII., with its assertion of the correspondence of foot, hand and vocal or other 
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organs of the body, would have saved him from so egregious a blunder. There- 
fore he was ignorant of the Law, and must suffer the penalty. But we will now 
follow him on his own ground that arsis is defined as the strong part of a foot 
and thesis as the weak part. This is just another way of saying that a strong 
ictus heads arsis and rules the position till thesis is reached, headed, in its turn, 
by a weak ictus on thesis which rules the position till the return of the strong 
ictus on arsis, and so the cycle proceeds with its regular movement ad libitum. 
So far as known to me, however, this explanation is to be found in no authority. 
Yet this is what is meant,—unless nothing is meant at all. A false interpretation 
works all right so long as it is applied to descending feet, such as the trochee and 
the dactyl. But utter exposure attends its application to ascending feet such as 
the iambus. Victorinus follows out the principle as he understands it in the case 
of the ascending foot, the bacchius. He puts the case thus: ‘‘ Nam bacchius a 
brevi incipiens in sublatione semper brevem et longam retinet, in positione 
longam.” Using, as always, the upright bar to mark the strong sound, and the 
dotted to mark the weak, that gives for the bacchius the notation | / — : — 
But the weakest sound of all three is precisely the short, which eran tells 
us is the beginning of the sublatio or arsis or strong part of the foot. He does 
not see that in saying so he is violating the very root principle of all division 
into arsis and thesis. Certainly he is crashing recklessly through the explanation 
I have stated to be completely in accordance with that principle. Assuming 
him, in spite of his “‘ paper’ treatment, to have some dim idea of the truth as to 
the position of thesis, viz. that it is on the first long, the following cycle represents 
the facts of actual performance : 


Danie oe os 


Un aia eecheed ee AMOS yh See Rule hen: 


” 


[This is the accentation in the famous “ Pathétique ’”’” movement.] From which 
we gather that chief arsis (by his definition), in accordance with the explanation 
of the principle, measures 2 and chief thesis 3, whilst the latter taken by itself 
is a trochee with, of course, arsis 2, thesis I, this thesis 1 being simply the initial 
short of the bacchius leading up to the chief arsis 2. It never occurred to 
Victorinus to inquire how it was that if was capable of heading the arsis of a 
compound foot, it was incapable of the much easier job of heading the arsis of a 
simple iambus, thus: —, arsis 1, thesis 2. Nor, so far as I can discover, has 
it occurred to any ancient grammarian that to divide the iambic monometer 
is, | — wv : — into arsis V —, thesis ~ —, each beginning with the weakest 
sound is directly in the teeth of the basic principle of arsis and thesis as 
explained by themselves in the elementary examples + ~ and _ +, where 
it is perfectly plain that arsis (still Victorinus’s nomenclature) is the strong 
sound. What he should have settled first in the case of the bacchius was which 
is the strongest sound; and then said, ‘‘ There begins what I call arsis.’”” In 
all this I have not specified what the bacchius and the iambic monometer really 
were—that is reserved. But in any and every hypothesis as to this, the reasoning 
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is the same. It is only from measures that arsis and thesis can be determined, 
and the properties of measures were not known to the ancients. Hence their 
endless floundering in errors and inconsistencies. Hence the damage they do 
when taken as authorities. 


HEPHAESTIO. 


Let us now turn to Greek, the source of all the: Romans knew of ancient 
metres, or we, on our part, can surmise about ancient rhythm. In Hephaestio’s 
Encheiridion we have a manual in which not a single term is defined with reference 
to anything that appeals to hearing. It might have been written by a person 
destitute not merely of ear, but of all the avenues of rhythm-perception, ears, 
eyes, and sense of touch. Yet many classical prosodists—Gevaert, for example 
—single out Hephaestio as an authority of quite exceptional weight, guided in 
their choice, one must believe, by a perverse instinct, the evolution of ages of 
malpractice. To Hephaestio as to Quintilian — “4 WT, an occasional substitute 
for the regular anapaest 1 + is equally a dactyl with + ~ TY, though 
it does not occur once in the whole range of dactylic verse. And so of all the 


rest, of ‘his feét ;//'.. J) is. antrochee «indeed, «but) so 1s) 4 egies 
2 | ul, | Wy? af | and others in their wake are a procession of spondees. When 
a short is put for a long in the last foot of epic hexameter, he takes it as a case of 
catalepsis, not as a mere variant upon + — ; his description of brachycatalepsis 
leaves it an open question whether final _ — — is intended for: ~?-|— “ir 
enriormnits | ._ : _... Whether from a foot we cut off initial thesis or initial 
arsis it is in his eyes, and therefore in Schréder’s, equally “ acephalous”’ ; he has 


no notion that a foot without thesis is not a foot at all, whereas if thesis is expressed 
and following arsis unexpressed, the foot is intact, arsis being felt as latent. 
Assuming him to hold by the two orthodox quantities, it is to be noted that he 
leaves undiscussed such apparent forms of the choriambus as | 2 I 1 2 |, which 
is ionic a@ majore, and 2 | I I 2, which is ionic a minore, nor does he tell us, in 
general, why the choriambus is not set down as a variety of the ionictis. He has 
never heard of | 13 ? ¢ | 2, though this is a common form of the choriambus 
as actually performed by people to-day—see Swinburne—who, if this is a blunder, 
add to it the ancient one of imagining it is a case of classical trochee-plus-iambus. 
In his chapter on antispastic, with its openings selected from the pairs  Y, — —, 
— wv, ~ —, and therefore constituting an insoluble problem, he leaves that 
problem without remark. It presents no difficulty either to him or his modern 
disciples. Why should it? It is as easy to put one pair on paper as any other. 
When Hephaestio, having described the ionic metron—which, if a metron has: 
two feet, it is not—as having six “ times,’ comes across UV VU — UV —U = 
asa substitute for normal / . — — VW Vv — ~—, it occasions him no surprise, 
though it cannot be divided into 2 sixes, but only into a 7 and a 5, or 
a5 anda7. How is the mysterious lop-sided thing to be performed? There is 
no answer. And modern Masqueray follows silent Hephaestio. Such points 
could be multiplied ad infinitum. Many of them may be considered small, but in 
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the aggregate they unfortunately cover the whole field of vision, and every one 
is a straw that shows how far from any rhythmical channel flows the habitual 
current of Hephaestio’s thoughts. Perhaps the acme of his inanities is reached 
where he describes the alcaic hendecasyllable (p. 45). This line may be seen 
scanned in about half a dozen different ways, not one of which has any bearing 
on how to read the line. Is this reasonable? Perhaps all the half-dozen 
scansionists read the line in the same way. If so, they plainly have no faith 
in the principle: one reading, one scansion. Perhaps it will be said that there 
is room outside the reading for some rationale of the structure. Well, let us test 
from this point of view Hephaestio’s description and notation. The latter, 
embracing the permitted varieties, and expressed in three metrons with f for a 
long and a for a short, is 


e a ace aa@ 
Bain chehivawae p 


Apart from simple iambic (and any child could learn to say iambus when he sees 
~ —), the terms he uses in a six-line description are trimeter, catalectic, 7-timed 
iambic metron, epionic, ionic a majore, second paeon, trochee plus common syllable 
with implied dactyl or cretic. I propose to show that not one of these is used 
in any true or clear sense, all being the outcome of a lofty or a profound ignorance 
for which, till we come down to quite recent times, we shall hardly find a parallel. 
The first thing to be clear about is that neither description nor notation tells 
anybody how to read the Greek verse in question. For that purpose the bare 
sequence of quantities, in so far as it suggests no false attachments or separations, 
would be greatly superior. Let us examine the “canon”’ for trimeter, that is 
for six feet taken in pairs or metrons, each having one thesis and one arsis on the 
large scale, covering double that number on the small scale corresponding to the 
number of feet. This involves six ictuses, alternately principal and subordinate, 
beginning, as befits a musical origin and abiding influence, with a principal one. 
Working in this way regularly through Hephaestio’s canon and separating into 
feet, we have 


ed ue RO wae ea 0s eee ww 


‘which ends with — ~ in arsis. Four and a half feet in all, with only four ictuses 
to make a six-foot trimeter! But supposing we correct his obviously wrong 
ending, and thus get the five feet 


/ 
Sees Ne ee Sa 


es ade clot Qh ety AN 


with the five ictuses marked, where are the six ictuses, three of them principal, 

required for a trimeter? It cannot be that a sixth is meant to be silent, for of 

such a thing no grammarian, any more than Hephaestio, gives ‘even a hint. A 

priori, then, a trimeter is impossible. Let us, all the same, work out the idea 

so far as it will go, and, in doing so, let us keep in mind that, just as thesis in 
T.S.R. 25 
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the foot begins at ictus and is measured to the next ictus, so in the compound 
foot or metron it begins at principal ictus and is measured to the next principal 
ictus, as shown in 


( 
( 
\- 
\(s 


or, distinguishing more clearly between arsis and thesis, 


‘ 
= LSD et CRF Se i 


or, showing the true correspondence of thesis-ictus to thesis-ictus, and arsis-ictus 
to arsis-ictus, 


SS 


FE 
( 
| 


I | 


In any case, a foot is shown to be lacking, and the trimeter accordingly falls to 
the ground. Certainly the trimeter is described as “ catalectic,” as lacking one 
syllable or another, but unfortunately it lacks two; so “ catalectic’”’ goes the 
way of “trimeter.” Then taking his second “metron” in its one form 
_ «vow, it is plain that it does not contain two feet, that is, two arses and 
two theses. Having only one ictus it is only one foot, so “ metron”’ as applied 
is a misnomer to be swept aside. Besides, _ « ~~ is not ionic a majore 
at all, but a minore with a long substituted for ~ W of arsis, and ~ WY for the 
latter half of thesis. And so ionic a majore goes to the wall. Then, if 4. CV 
is not a metron, still less is its “equivalent” © 7° 7; for, 11 ats contamea 
two feet, a pyrrhic, — —, would have to be one of them with a thesis and arsis 
of its own, whereas the ancients never tire of telling us that the pyrrhic is not a 
foot. So the “second paean” «TW ~ goes to keep company with its 
“equivalent,” the ionic a majore. Besides, a pyrrhic associated with dactyls 
would either be lost itself or smash the whole structure, for a dactyl would in that 
case be not one foot but two, each a pyrrhic. Lastly, there is the first ‘‘ iambic 
metron.” But as it is 6-timed or 7-timed, a rhythmical contradiction, it also must 
be shot into limbo, thus completing the big tragedy of those pregnant six lines of 
description. Or shall we call it a comedy or farce of errors? Or, to be literally 
correct, shall we characterise it as a riot of stupid and fantastic nonsense ? 
Hephaestio may be an authority as a collator and orderer of metres with names 
and tickets duly but sometimes misplacedly, attached, but heaven forbid that 
his name should be associated with rhythm or reason or commonsense ! 

In saying so one courts counter-criticism, and in putting forward an 
alternative view, one must be prepared to bear the brunt of it. I shall try to 
deal with existent phenomena compact of rationality from beginning to end. 
The first step towards analysing a line of verse is to fix clearly in mind and ear 
the movement with which one reads it. Into this reading there enters the sum 
of all that bears on the problem in the shape of knowledge, observation, inference, 
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skill, experience, insight and instinct. And looking to the proved ignorance of 
the ancients in almost everything relating to syllables, measurement, thesis, 
arsis, ictus, rhythm, above all to accents and other syllicts, we shall reverse 
Westphal’s claim on their behalf, and attach a minimum of importance to their 
opinions or dicta, unless in cases where experience of the nature of rhythm, built 
on acquaintance with living existent rhythms, shows their pronouncements to 
be probable or reasonable or plausible. My own reading of the alcaic hendeca- 
syllable is 

I Kite pala eee? 
I I 


2 


Ty PUM LS) Peel eeeet) Lea 
1} 2 


b 
nie 


The first compound measure by beginning where it does, with principal ictus on 
the second syllable, and | 2 1 : as its thesis, enables the line to fit in accentually — 
with any previous line, whether tripody, dimeter or (like itself) pentapody, 
whether trochaic, dactylic or anapaestic; and the last measure, being, so far 
as it goes, of the same compound trochaic character, adapts the line to lead 
naturally to a succeeding line of any character whatever. Thus are avoided 
dislocations too rude and jolting to accord with the harmony and smoothness 
affected in all things by the aesthetical ideal of the Greeks. But if the student 
thinks he has sound reasons for accenting otherwise,—as Westphal does, for 
example,—there is nothing to prevent him; the argument will not be materially 
altered. If, after the manner of altering iambic into trochaic in English, the 
anacrusis be transferred to fill the fifth foot, we have two compound measures 
of identical structure with a middle foot or measure acting as link and leading up 
to the final compound measure. This principle of accentuation differs from 
Westphal’s, but it fits all pentapodies, violates no principle accepted by the 
ancients, and is in accord as far as possible, considering their ignorance of the 
rationale, with combining two feet into a metron. It asks no one to produce 
5-timed, 6-timed and 7-timed “ equivalents,’ impossible of human performance ; 
its simple measures are all 3-timed, its compound ones, therefore, 6-timed. As 
is done all over the world in the same circumstances it turns measures of the 
equal genus into quantitative equality with their neighbours of the double genus. 
And so we learn that in calling, a little while ago, _ « ~ ~ ionic a@ muinore 
we were merely for the moment taking Hephaestio on his own wooden ground : 
for the real rhythm of this sequence of quantities is not 2 2 1 1, but 14 | m4 22|, 
which removes it, as the poles apart, away from all resemblance to ionic in any 
‘Shape or form. It is puerile to take the sequence two longs, two shorts, as ionic 
regardless of accentual scheme. We now see also that Hephaestio’s iambic 
syzygy measures 54, 6 or 63; his “ 2nd epitrite”’ not 5 but 44; his “ionic a 
majore”’ not 6 but 44; his “‘ dactyl”’ not 5 but 44; and his cretic not 5 but 4}! 
But these correct totals are as irrelevant as they are irregular, being merely derived 
from the notation by mechanical arithmetic. The rhythm itself has no such 
impossible complexities. In short, Hephaestio is ignorant of accent, and, there- 
fore, his quantities are all wrong. He violates every rhythmical law it is possible 
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to violate. The true quantities point the way to sound-phrasing—which leaves 
aside caesura and sense-phrasing—the first phrase being either 14 | 2 1 : 14 
or 14 | 2 1: 14 14 |, and the second the remainder. So that Hephaestio’s 
‘““canon’”’ shows neither the correspondence, the rhythm, nor the phrasing. It 
is constructed on no rational principle. It is mere bookish juggling with quantities 


that have no existence except in the imagination and on paper. 


DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS. 


Taking a swift glance at Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 200 years earlier, it 

is to be noted that he knows nothing about syllicts, or ictus, or thesis ; that, as 
‘ usual, he defines feet apart from accent,—a fault we can easily rectify, however, 
unless as regards the pyrrhic, the spondee, and the molossus; that he makes 
the familiar blunder about an irrational long in dactylic > VW WY and anapaestic 
~~ >; and that he imagines the three initial consonants in otpéfdos and 
orAyv add duration to the syllables 6(8és) and ». Two useful things he 
does in a field where the opinion of the ancients is likely to be of interest and 
value. He describes the mental effects and applied uses of his 12 simple feet, 
and he calls attention to the rapid rush of special dactylic and anapaestic lines 
in. which consonantal burden is evidently avoided : 


avtis éreita wedovde KuAtvoero AGas dva.ons. 


In this line, he says, certain feet differ little from tribrachs—which is not unlikely 
—but it must be remembered that swift dactyls (| 14 # ? |) and anapests 
(¢ 2 | 14) easily deceive the unwary, and though this was probably the 
movement of 

K€XUTaL woXus bwirvAos Kara yay, 


the line is easily read to the pure triple rhythm of 
There was racing and chasing on Canobie lea, 


or of the trisyllabic measures of any line of a German hexameter. 
Dionysius, like so many another, is a repeater, not a listener; rather a 
resetter of others’ goods than an independent striver after truth in rhythm, 


ARISTOXENUS. 


It is with relief, but not without embarrassment, that one goes back a matter 
of three centuries more to Aristoxenus, a grammarian of a very different calibre 
from Hephaestio or Dionysius. Benightedness should, according to all good 
rules, deepen as one penetrates into the far back recesses of time. But with 
Aristoxenus, on the contrary, now that we approach a kind of literary clearing 
brilliantly lit up by the sun, we strike a significant figure who seems in some ways 
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to be a modest partaker in that light and in some measure to reflect it. At any 
rate, he is either a listener—if so, the first we have reached—or else a successor 
of listeners, and not too distant to have twisted inherited sense into rank non- 
sense. The trouble with him is not that he speaks words of foolishness, but that 
he appears obscure. And obscurity is an ambiguous charge, being not inconsistent 
with density on the part of us his readers. On one point he nearly reaches the 
idea of syllables and syllicts. When he listens to speech he perceives, as has 
already been said, xpdvor dyvworro. and xpdvow yvuipipor—something that occupies an 
imperceptible time, and something that fills a cognisable duration of time. He 
is therefore very close to the conception of points of time separated by 
durations of time. But even this advance would still leave him a long way 
short of clear vision. The Roman grammarians and rhetoricians, though as 
ignorant of syllicts as he, were on the point of identifying accent when, 
in beating time, in dancing, and in walking, they associated with its position 
what they called ictus or percussio, somewhat corresponding to Aristides’ yoos 
(as contrasted with jpeuia). But Aristoxenus says nothing of this element, 
and though he evidently feels a distinction between arsis and thesis he fails to 
bring it to an intelligible head. In short, he was, like all the rest, ignorant of 
accent and its function. It is true he speaks of up-beats and down-beats, but 
- again not to any issue that is intelligible. Of the virtue and pregnant significance 
of the down-beat he has not a word to say. That the two beats should exchange 
places would possibly not have greatly afflicted him. And, unfortunately, he 
has so effectively bequeathed to the after ages the same callous insensibility to 
accent that in the present century it is almost a matter of pride and boasting 
to lack a faculty. . 

Though I have just suggested that Aristoxenus was a listener, he, nevertheless, 
appears, on the very threshold, not only as obscure, but in serious, far-reaching 
error. And, therefore, I approach him in the same distrustful and sceptical 
spirit in which I have been constrained to regard his band of rhythmical brothers. 
If I am asked what gives me this general impression of error and obscurity in the 
ancients, and causes in me a many-hued distrust of them, my answer is something 
like this: That the ancient manuscripts differ much from one another; that 
many corrections and emendations are thus rendered necessary; that these 
are made either by scholars who are plainly rhythm-deaf or understand little 
about the subject, or by able writers and musicians whose theory of music is 
for all that lamentably erroneous; that at best there are universal facts which 
were unknown to the ancients, who, therefore, had not at their command the 
real elements of the rhythmical problem ; that, after all corrections and emenda- 
tions, this defect of knowledge and understanding is reflected and betrayed in the 
loose and inaccurate character of their language ; and that their obscurity and 
uncertainty of speech, in its turn, originates amongst those who are not disposed 
to independent inquiry—that is, in the great mass of modern authorities— 
endless and fruitless disputation. These are but specimens of the causes of 
anarchy in dealing with rhythm as viewed through the dim eyes of the ancients 


.) 
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and the learned spectacles of the moderns. Aristoxenus is the least blind of 
guides, and, with scepticism for my aid, I trust to become not the most blind of 
his successors. 

According to Aristoxenus rhythm is an ordering of “ times.’ According to 
the “‘ Laws,” especially Law I., rhythm is a temporal ordering of blows ordered 
also as regards degree of force. A mere ordering of “ times,’ whether of 
quantities, or of arsis and thesis, or of feet, or of metrons, or of accentless syllables, 
has not been proved to exist, nor does anyone who has considered the nature of. 
the case, or even the nature of man, believe in its existence in any language. 
A “time” must have a beginning and an end. What events do these con- 
sist of ? Aristoxenus replied, of dpo. tives. So much he knew. It was always 
something,—more than I can find in any other author,—but it is not enough. 
Here again Law I. comes to our aid; the points in question are marked to the 
ear by blows. It is blows or points of force varying in intensity that, with other 
duties, mark off time into lengths or “times.” Mere abstract transitions, 
even dpo tives, cannot so vary. And without the element of varying inten- 
sity the Time-structure of arsis and thesis, of feet and measures, and 
the accentual forms of the larger phrases, lines of verse, colons and periods, 
could not exist. Yet these things do exist. All persons of normal faculty 
hear them. 

The “times ’”’ themselves, apart from their boundaries, are another source 
of ever-recurring obscurity. One of apparently the most important passages in 
Aristoxenus furnishes an example. It describes the xpdvoe of the foot, viz. 
arsis and thesis, and runs thus: tov 6€ rodev ot pev éx dvo ypovwv obyKewvTar TOU TE 
dvw Kat TOU Kata, ol de Ex TpLOV, dO jeV TOV avw, Evds b€ TOU KATH, 7 EE EVOS MeV TOD dvw vo dE 
tov kato, That is, some feet have two times, arsis and thesis; some have three, 
two being arsis and one thesis, or one being arsis and two thesis. The reader 
may apply as interpretations of ypédvos (I) xpoves patos, the indivisible unit of 
measurement, or (2) any other quantitative units or terms he pleases,—at best 
the results will turn out nonsensical. He need not be unduly cast down; the 
authorities themselves are at sixes and sevens,—sufficient evidence of obscurity 
on the part of Aristoxenus. One interpretation is at least consistent with sense. 
According to it, the feet in question are only those of standard form, in which 
the longs are generally unresolved, and the numbers refer to number of syllables 
as thus reckoned. It then appears that the information supplied is not of the 
slightest value to anyone acquainted with Law XVIII. dealing with deducible 
rhythm. Indeed, the Law tells far more, for it gives also the accentual scheme, 
as shown in the Tables : 


6 a a 7 
Feet of 2 syllables. {| Tender St | a 
Feet of 3 syllables. {| Oo er ew | LEIGH ERS 
— wi: — 


@ 
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These Tables show feet, arsis and thesis, weaker ictus (dotted line) and stronger 
ictus or accent, the ictus-sounds, whether of voice, or of foot, or of beating time, 
forming a perpendicular. Even so Law XVIII. is not exhausted, for it teaches 


that | Re | and koi | —. bare, inormalstore Buwxieyand Win el! whilst 
| ee, ev | and — | — ~ are only variations and rare. Still more, we know 
that — — is indeterminate as between | — — | and — | —. So Aristoxenus 


is more than obscure; his range of knowledge is narrow. Not even from him 
do we learn how the Greeks beat time, or on what principle thesis was distinguished 
from arsis His disquisition, as it proceeds, gets ever more dubious in meaning. 
If he discusses the important matter of the structure of the metron, I cannot find 
where. 

If there is one passage rather than another in Aristoxenus which has 
occasioned trouble to his interpreters both ancient and modern, it is that which 
relates to ddoyia, or irrational quantities and feet. And, unfortunately, any 
_ obscurity on this point reacts on the rhythm and the reading of that great mass 
of Greek verse in which trochees or 1ambuses are ‘intermingled with spondees, 
dactyls and anapaests. Measures in the former case are, of course, in Triple 
Time, the double genus, whilst those in the latter are in Common Time, 
the equal genus. How was the combination of nominal measures of three 
units with measures of four units effected. Certainly not without change of some 
sort, for the ratio of 3 to 4, arrhythmical now, was admitted to be so also by 
the ancients. Elsewhere it has been indicated that in rhythmising long-short 
occurring among longs or even in the combination long-short-long-long there 
may be assimilation of triple to common, or the reverse, according as the tempo 
is on the hither side of a certain zone or on the farther side, ease and naturalness 
of production being the governing principle. When, by reason of burden or 
lightness, especially of consonantal material, it is easier to beat one to a measure 
than three, and three than two, energy is conserved by keeping the triple ratio 
2:1 with dupletic for variation; but when it is as easy to beat two as one, 
Common Time is indicated, and the long-short is provided for by the ratio 3: 1, 
e.g. at the faster tempo: 

A strange re- sentment filled... 

ROVER Web RO| IR) BH Fe 

at the slower tempo: 

The self-same Power that brought... 

Ti lee a | eS nite 2 2 
The same principle (Law XV.) would hold in any language, but, as Greek verse 
was constructed for ease of flow, one would expect, and I personally assume, 
triple in all contexts, the only exceptions being the cases in which for reasons 
of expression the tempo is known to be slow. In all this of course there is no 
dAoyia, Irrationality arises in English when, for any cause—weight or lightness, 
the demands of expression, or even the instinct for change and variety— 
a syllable gets more or less, especially more, than the quantity the ear has 
been induced to expect. For example, | 2 1 | being expected, we might, by 
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Law XIX., have | 21 | or | 2 14 |; or | 27 very \|e2 ti |. “Now it is 
important to realise that in thus interfering with one of two quantities in a 
measure, you are interfering with the other also, and with the whole measure,— 
unless the other is the second one and, by Law IX., assimilated to the next sound 


or group in the next measure. Thus in | 2 1 | and | 2 14 | the 2 is irrational, 
and therefore the whole measure is so also, but the I and the 14 are rational 


because understood to be assimilated to the unit of the next measure. In | 21 | 


and | 2 th |, on the other hand, everything is irrational, even the 2, for no. 
quantity is stable except in virtue of the support of its neighbours, just as 
the quantity of no final syllable is to be taken literally in its lack of a following 
syllict. We are now in a position to tackle the rather momentous passage in 
Aristoxenus. It begins "Qpurtar dé tov odor, and ends KodAecira 8 otros Xopetos 
ddoyos, and its substance is, according to one interpretation, that there 
is an irrational trochee midway (ava perov) in ratio between 2:2 and 2:1,. 
otherwise a mean (pécov peyefos) between (peragv) the two ratios the equal 
and the double; whilst the other interpretation takes the preposition between 
as the equivalent in all three cases. Now, here is a pretty source of trouble 
at the very outset. Not being a scholar I cannot decide the point, but I have 
a preference, for which I state my grounds. Greek surely had some way of 
conveying clearly the elementary idea of middle point between two extremes ; 
if this was not done by means of pécos, ava péoov, etc., how was it done? 
Consulting such sources as are at my disposal, I find that wherever a point so 
described is to be determined between two perfectly definite and fixed points, 
as in arithmetic or geometry, the interpretation demands middle point, the 
mean or average between two numbers, and so on; whereas with a mass having 
vague boundaries, or with a vague middle part or interval, between would be 
more in keeping with the intention. Now the ratios 2:2, 2:1 are given as 
perfectly definite extremes, and therefore, in spite of the inconsistent lapse into 
peraé’, I take it that the ratio wanted lies just midway between these. But I shall 
subject both views to criticism, marking with an asterisk every point of error, 
inconsistency, obscurity or doubt as it occurs, and I invite the reader to draw 
the line for himself where my strictures take on any savour of the captious. And 
‘first I note that A. does not say where the irrational trochee occurs,* or why it 
is not called the irrational spondee.* We can only infer that the reference is to 
a spondee —- — occurring in a trochaic triple context. But if that is so, why 
the unnecessary departure from the equal genus ?* And as, in such a context, 
long arsis may be replaced by two shorts, why no reference to this form ?* And 
as each of these shorts must lie between } and 1, why the statement that I is the 
lowest quantity or duration possible in rhythmical structure ?* And why ‘is 
there no reference to still another form, ~ ~ —? Then to take a new tack, 
how does it come about that trochaic arsis enters into consideration,* seeing that 
the very same principles must govern iambic — — for —? And this involves 
thé othernsubstitutescs) saiand £1 -* Take up now the point of the 
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mean ratio. The mean between two numbers is, of course, half their sum,—in 
this case half of 2: 2+2: 1, that is of 2+, that is of +2, that is 14, that is the 
ratio 3:2. But there is nothing irrational about 3:2 either arithmetically or 
rhythmically. It is quite performable by us, and is given as rational by the 
general consensus of the ancients, including A. himself. It is the same as 2 : 1}. 
And here, unless I err, comes in a strange fact. The ratio given by A. is not 
2:14, but 2:143.* And he tells us exactly how he obtained it,—by taking 
the mean between the two arses 2 and 1! This astonishing arithmetical method, 
perpetrated 2300 years ago, has run the gauntlet of armies of ancient and modern 
scholars without detection, so far as I know. If so, it is a fact no less astonishing 
than the original blunder. But A.’s error did not stop there in its consequences. 
For 2: 14 is just the ratio 4: 3 on a smaller and even less tractable scale, and 
this ratio was pronounced by A. himself to be arrhythmical,* so that all his 
elaborate piece of reasoning, ostensibly dealing with the irrational trochee, turns 
out to be an irrational process from beginning to end.* Besides, if this conclusion 
is arrived at prematurely, the means of strengthening it lie close at hand in what 
must be the irrational iambus, as in the connection — —  ~ —. Though it is 
quite true, as I have shown, that the “ trochaic foot ’’ with thesis 2 and arsis rf, 
rational enough in arithmetic, is not merely ‘what A. would call irrational in 
rhythm, but arrhythmical or unperformable, the same by no means holds of 
the corresponding iambus with arsis 14, thesis 2, which can be arrived at on A.’s 
plan by starting with the ratios 2: 2 and 1:2 and taking a new arsis midway 
between arsis 2 and arsis 1. The iambic dipody 14 2 1 14 is neither irrational 
nor unperformable. The reader may think this is indulging in paradox, but, as 
a matter of fact, the iambic dipody in question is performed every day, as scores 
of notations in these chapters bear witness. Everything hinges upon position 
relatively to accent and to measure, and of these Aristoxenus knew nothing.* 
How is it then that | 2 14 | and| 1} 2 | are unperformable, whilst 13 | 2 1 | 1}. 

is easy as child’s play? Wherein lies the apparent inconsistency ? The 14 is 
no more in gear with 2 in the one case than in the other. The point is that in the 
latter it 1s in gear with the sum of 2 and 1 of the adjoining measure, of which it 
is a half.* And when a measure is divisible into halves, it is of the equal genus, 
and it or its latter half is performable all the world over, and by all the generations 
of men, including the Greeks, modern and ancient.* The same blunder is made 
by the modern scholars who touch the subject. They as little suspect the radical 
difference of properties between a rising foot and a falling one, in Time prevailingly 
triple, as did A. and the rest of the Greeks. 

If the reader is satisfied that the yopeios ddoyos | 2 14 | is not midway 
between 2:2 and 2:1 and is of rhythmical or performable, also that the 
so-called “irrational iambus’”’ 14 | 2, in itself irrational and unperformable, is 
quite rational and performable if, as is usual, the next quantity, arsis, is I, it is 
time to pass on ‘to the second interpretation, expressed by the moderns thus : 


f 


A 1 
irrational trochee. ==) asi) 2 lee 
a 


. © ab) 
Ps jlambus > — = 1742, 
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where > symbolises some indefinite number lying between 2 and 1. This excludes 
both 14 and 14. But if 2:14 and 14 : 2 are far easier to produce than 2: 1+ 
and 11:2, how are you going to avoid them? No answer.* Again, if arsis 
is indefinite, how is the thesis quantity 2 to be preserved intact ? Anyone even 
slightly acquainted with the production of a measure | 2 1 | knows that 2 is 
only performable in reference to the unit 1. Destroy this unit, and you destroy 
also the possibility of 2. Thus the measure becomes| > > |, which ina language 
or verse professing to be rhythmical is absurd; the height of absurdity being 
reached in a line such as* 


Nequoi sit vostrum mirum ‘ quor partes se- ni. 
eT he pe en ear] eee Ne me 
Even this is not the full extent of muddle. For if in singing or dancing one 
performer used for > say 13’; and another 14°;, and so on, how did they manage 
to keep together ? * Now, looking to the many devices invented by the Greeks 
to produce a smooth and flowing stream of sound, is it in the least likely that a 
people of such- delicate instincts would deliberately spoil their effect by a jolting 
irregular movement quite alien to any specific rhythmical purpose, and do so 
regardless alike of expression, and of lightness or heaviness of burden? The 
question seems to answer itself. Prof. Goodell points to modern examples, but 
in each case he very properly assigns a reason, and each stands on its own merits. 
But he omits to notice, or at least to say, that the circumstances in which, and the 
process by which, a long measuring 2 becomes something less, applies to every 
quantity in every language, not merely to arsis when two longs replace a long 
anda short. The measure | — TY | itself, without any question of adjustment as 
between the equal and the double genus, may become | — > | owing to burden 
or other cause. There is no ground whatever to derive the latter only from 
| — — |. Besides, in English there is no more reason why — > should be 
2 1+ than 2 214, as will appear elsewhere. The very naming of Greek metres 
has a bearing on ddoyia, Terms such as dimeter imply a grouping of two feet 
into a metron. How was this accomplished ? Here we cannot appeal to modern 
languages, for their verse does not group feet into pairs. But their music does, 
and considering that all Greek verse was either based on music or not far distant 
from that origin, modern music may help us. Now over the whole world the 
combination of two simple musical measures into one is effected in the same way, 
viz. by accenting the first more strongly. As it would be gratuitously unreason- 
able to father on the Greeks any other method, we may take it that trochaic 
monometer was of form « WO \.~., with the variation + J. = j)which 
presumably gave Aristoxenus occasion for his irrational trochee. His interpreta- 
tion of it is 2 I 2 1+ (or with $ for +), of which the first part is thesis. But now 
observe the needless anomaly. In all feet arsis is either equal to arsis or shorter 
than it. Here it is longer, and therefore wrong.* 
The tale of error and inconsistency in this matter may be taken as sufficient. 
And it is only a matter of diligence to add to the already substantial number of . 
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accusing asterisks. . Is there no solution of all the tangle? There is, and a very 
simple one. And that is the dupletic measure | 14 1} | alike for iambic and 
trochaic. It assumes equidistant accents, equal measures, the new unit 14 for 
a syllable filling half a measure,—resolved, it may be, into two syllables each ? 
—but coming first, fourth and fifth in iambic, third, fourth and seventh in 
trochaic. Arsis now obeys the law by being equal to thesis. Is all this a merely 
theoretical solution? Bynomeans. The language has still to be found in which 
imepngure | 21 |: 14 14 | or | 14 % |: 1 1. | is not. to be heard. Even 
French has 
Ou sur le mont Si- na. 
Ve SP Pent hen. 

And the music of all or nearly all peoples, though not showing it formally to the 
eye, seems to abound in it. If it is universal now, it was probably no less so, 
and certainly it was common, in classical times. If the Greek grammarians had 
been acquainted with it, and perceived no trace of it in their own verse, would 
they not have impressed on their readers some such caution as this: Your 
attention is called to the singular fact that the figure | 2 1 | 14 14 |, so 
common as the rhythmisation of —_ ~ — W~— in all the surrounding languages 
and in all music, has no place in Greek verse or music? They issued no such 
warning. For the omission there is only one assignable reason, and that reason 
is plain enough to anyone who reads their scanty utterances on’ the subject of 
quantity. They were wholly unacquainted with the real nature of the movement. 

I have notes of dozens of other instances of inconsistency, difficulty, con- 
fusion and error on the part of Aristoxenus, but they refer to matters of less 
importance and may be cut out. Yet, in it all, I cannot find that he ever talks 
sheer nonsense. A strange phenomenon surely, considering that he is, to all 
intents and purposes, the earliest writer ‘on the subject. 


THE ERRORS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


1. The fundamental error of the ancients is that they are so hypnotised by the 
idea of rhythm as an arrangement of “times” that they fail to perceive the 
rhythmical events without which rhythm cannot exist. 

2. Their attention is so absorbed by conventional syllables that they miss 
both the real rhythmical syllables and the two vowel points of force I have called 
syllicts by which each syllable is bounded. 

3. In consequence they fail to hear the organised variation in force of those 
syllicts, even of the stronger ones called accents that occur at regular intervals. 

4. They fail to conceive the measure as a magnitude extending from one 
accent to the next, divisible into measurable thesis and arsis at the weaker syllict 
heading the latter, and divisible also into measurable quantities at the syllicts 
bounding those quantities. 
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5. They wrongly assume the commensurability of the “ times ’’ or durations 
of syllables and of arsis and thesis in the rising foot, the iambus, and its 
‘equivalents,’ and fail to notice the difference in this respect between iambic 
and trochaic verse. 

6. They do not state clearly when two groups of syllables are equal in 
magnitude, and when of some other ratio. 

7. They fail to notice and distinguish between rests and pauses, and even 
their rests are mostly theoretical only. . 

8. They fail to distinguish more than one unit of quantity, though 3 and ? 
are plainly present with their potentialities of unit-shifting. 

g. They fail to give effect to the principle of bodily correspondence in the 
matter of ictus and thesis, as, for example, when they speak of that impossible 
feat, replacing an iambus by a trochee, or vice versa. They did not perceive that 
choriambus, = trochee plus iambus, is a contradiction in terms, for - ~ is onlya 
trochee if followed by thesis. 


WESTPHAL’S ‘‘ DIE FRAGMENTE UND DIE LEHRSATZE DER 
GRIECHISCHEN RHYTHMIKER.” 


Of all modern manipulators of the doctrines of the ancient rhythmici 
Westphal is one of the ablest. To say so hardly does him justice, unless the 
term manipulation may be taken to include the handling and massing of 
heavy weights that would be the despair of other nationalities or of rivals 
of lighter build than himself. He rightly emphasises the musical structure 
of Greek verse, but he wrongly assumes on the part of the Greeks an insight 
which they give no evidence of possessing, and himself goes woefully astray 
on the structure of a musical measure as regards accentuation. He is con- 
stantly seeking to impose on his materials principles that violate all experience 
available among existing peoples, civilised or the reverse. The position taken 
up in this as in other chapters, is that, in the absence of proof of different and 
intelligible principles at work in ancient languages, a policy of this kind is 
gratuitous and worse than inconclusive. Let us rather follow the good old rule 
of proceeding from the known or knowable to the unknown, and not assume the 
unknown to start with. Like many other writers on the rhythmical element in 
prosody, Westphal has enough knowledge of musical principles and theory to 
make one ever and anon marvel at his total breakdown of real insight. When 
this occurs we perceive how very second-hand that knowledge is. Wherever 
the musical authorities are silent about the obvious, there is the starting-point 
for all manner of fantastic theorising, and wild excursions into the impossible. 
The opportunity in Westphal’s case is the structure of musical Time. He has 
the advantage over many of being aware of the essential part played in it by 
chief ictus or accent and by the others subordinate to it. But look at his 
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bedotted notion of this subordination, and. contrast it with the true one which 
is universal : 


Genus. 

Equal Pete NRO fas RAS harass Co KEIN 
[Double Pes FUP ey (Ras wioy OA ae J 
Hemiolic a re Reheat Ss OO EP, 


Remembering always that the characteristic feature of Greek verse that dis- 
tinguished it from modern verse was its kinship with music, we recognise that 
the question raised is a musical one. Therefore, while the first unit of arsis must 
bear a subordinate accent, no other can bear one equally strong, No human 
ear could tolerate for a moment Westphal’s wholesale descents of force, even if 
human organs could perform them. They are the outcome of a principle he 
states quite clearly: ‘‘ Jedes Zeitmoment der 6éo1s muss eine gréssere Schwere 
haben als die Zeitmomente der dpovs.”” That is, every element in thesis must 
be stronger than any similar one in arsis. As the examples given are only mono- 
podies, his error appears there in its mildest form.. Think of a hemiolic dipody, 
the compound foot, with its volplane from the heights of 10 to the depths of 1! 
The whole theory is preposterous. Yet he professes to get it from the ancients, 
and reasons about it till the reader feels his senses begin to reel. The only 
conclusion is that either the ancients had fertile imaginations in the invention 
of the ugly and the impossible, or they are misinterpreted. In the last column, 
giving the true accentuation, it will be observed that only the onsets of arsis and 
thesis are marked. If these are correctly. performed, any others may be left to 
shift for themselves. | 
Westphal is strong upon the édes peydédo., feet apparently that extend 
from a dipody to a larger colon, or even, according to circumstances, to a 
whole line. He says: | w =~ w wis not possible beyond the 4-timed foot, 
implying, perhaps, the possibility of | www, an unproducible absurdity. 
Under cover of Siépopa kar’ dvrideowv, he gives both + UV += TV and »= Ci Vo 
as typical possibilities, whereas the evidence for the arsis-thesis set is 
of the slenderest, and music presents them only as an abnormality. Then, for 
triple Time he illegitimately takes the arsis-arsis-thesis and arsis-thesis-thesis 
of Aristoxenus to mean the same thing, viz. ’ ” ’’’, and, as his manner is, allows 
the generous but quite unauthentic choice of the same cycle in the forms ” ’” ’, 
ur r "Not content with this, he has the «xar’ dvri@eo.v forms 00a, aa; 000, 
aad; a00, a@a, Still under Tp he interprets, without actual examples, 


at “4 


the tpoxyatos onpavtds as oh ba “1 and the opO.0s as a Hohatoh, the former 


making a dire plunge downward from super-12 to 7 His iambic trimeter is 
mee es Sa, which follows: Anonymus .except: in 
being downward all the time, but with recoveries to be supplied by the reader, 
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and with a reticence as to the division of each metron which is not to be com- 
mended. Among hemiolic “ greater feet’ he gives, following Weil, the paeon 
epibatus 


with: 4 onueia, but where an example is to be found neither cares to tell. Nor 
can I reconcile it with his accentuation of the ‘‘ paeonic’”’ structure of the 
t1-syllabled metres, taken as pentapodies : 


As against this unjustified accentuation with thetic ending, my reading, justified 
on another page, is roughly : : : | :, where the first two form a musical 
metrum, the last two a rather stronger one led up to by the strongish up- 
leading arsis to the chief ictus. A still more serious objection to Westphal’s 
application of ‘‘ paeonic’”’ to the pentapodies is that the very essence of paeonic 
is the ratio 2: 3. 

Another example of Westphal’s treatment of accent is seen in his “ metrons ”’ 
of the iambic trimeter already mentioned. Inconsistently, he will have neither 
Ww Oo» nor ~ « ~ «, because ‘the ancients are silent about thesis and 
arsis in the constituent feet.” But this reason is quite irrelevant, for we know 
how compounding of two feet is conducted all the world over. In no case is 
. 4+. «normal. No doubt this is a common sequence in modern languages, 
but that is precisely because these base upon sense, not upon music, and thus 
do not, unless by rare exception, compound their measures as a part of structure. 
The “ centuries-long error of Bentley” is thus based on musical fact, and the 
testimony of Juba and one or two more is no more trustworthy than any other of 
their numerous blunders. Caesius Bassus says the form  ~ «  ~ ~ is necessary 
to mark or emphasise iambic character,—a very good reason, as reasons go,—but 
this is precisely what it does not do, for when the 1st and 5th are “ irrational,” 
that is, according to my assumption, measure 14, the 4th also measures only r#. 


Now, I iu cannot possibly give iambic character, for it has not got it to give. The 
ratio 2:1 alone can do this. It is the previous long that supplies the 2 thus: 


Teste Here eae a 


nie 


Therefore, too, it is reasonable that it should carry the extra force necessary to 
emphasise the triple Time alike of iambic and trochaic. Neither the “ iambus ”’ 
14 | 2 nor the other 1 : r$ can proclaim the triple character, for neither is triple 
itself. What they. proclaim is the order of arsis and thesis in the compound 
iambic foot. And all the relevant facts are supplied in the notation I have just 
given. 

Discussing the accentuation of the heroic hexameter, Westphal rejects that 
interpretation of Marius Victorinus which makes ca@editur in “in duas caeditur 
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partes, penthemimerem et hepthemimerem ”’ refer to the cutting of the whole 
into two parts. Why? Surely if a line be drawn at the caesura as in 


Bt cay Ry, at ee Sealey eee IO sat b A aay Rae ey RE ED OPE 


the first part does consist of 5 half-feet and the second of 7. But let us look at 
his two objections: (1) the second part is not hephth., but anap. dim. cat.! 
Reply: he is wrong, for anap. dim. cat. would be 


° g G 
Sos [ey Sas eet Ne AD RO Loner, 


a movement that does not occur in any line of dactylic feet. Suppose now we take 
the rare caesura, as in 


PeB ae ts 2 to Se SRY Riese Reo RD ee 


Here, again, (2) he denies that the second part is penth., and pronounces it anap. 
monom. hypercat.! But this would be ~ ~ fee ee Lis son 
both counts he is found at fault. Besides, the endings in both second parts are 
identical in effect. How then can the one be cat. and the other hypercat. ? 
He lays it down specifically that Victorinus can only mean “ percutitur in partem 
penth. et in partem hepth.” But I submit that a percussion takes place at a 
point, and—always willing to be corrected by scholars—I cannot find that pars 
ever does mean a point; it always implies extension. Besides, supposing pars 
did mean punctum, is it certain that in punctum percutere could mean hit at a 
point? Finally, still on the lines of interpretation, how could a point be heph- 
themimeral? Thus, from every point of view, Westphal’s interpretation of 
caeditur seems objectionable. On the other hand, when Victorinus uses the 
expressions ‘‘iisdem divisionibus caeditur, in tres partes dividitur, sex pedibus 
feritur,”’ we feel we are on ground linguistically as safe as the other is unsafe. 
Westphal accepts, under the name of ovvOero., feet as marked in 


abated easy Nc bah vi Peeese ile keyg ces 


apparently without perceiving their misleading character. Any one who reads 
these symbols with any feeling for their rhythmical suggestion does it as in 
wy | os SEE ee | —  ~ : —, that is, with the first long measuring 3 and 
the second 1r$. Only a trained expert could perform TV «+ » VOv Oe 
as written, or pick it up as rhythmical when performed. The reason is that the 
ictuses instead of being equidistant are at intervals measuring 2, 4 and 3. It is 
only the absurd division into feet, with its suggestion of iambus and trochee as 
equivalents, that imparts a fictitious air of simple regularity. The whole con- 
ception of feet as simple and ovvdero. becomes, in the hands of the ancients, 
and in the light of the Laws, a miserable tangle of nonsense not worth anyone’s 
while to unravel. The same example will serve to show the fictitious character 
of the duddopa Kar’ dytiBeow, 1.e. of the reversal of the order of arsis and 
thesis. There is no reversal other than apparent. A glance at the real rhythm 
shows that arsis and thesis proceed in regular alternation, ,_ being thesis plus 
arsis. 
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Westphal is only one out of many—I might say all—who radically misuse the 
- German term Tact. In its proper musical use, and so the only use applicable 
to Greek verse, a Tact is a measure or falling foot, not, as Westphal assumes, also 
a rising foot. The rising ‘‘metron” #+ | — ~ : _ is said to be a Tact of the 
equal genus, yet 24 is not equal to 3, any more than is 3+ to 3 in the irrational 
iambus of the grammarians. Nor is it 6-timed, as Westphal assumes it to be, 
like r | 2 1: 2. The equal genus and the 6-times are where it is-not suspected, 
in the true Tact | 2 1 : 14 1} |, which is falling. To make it rising iambic, 
simply transfer the last quantity to the beginning. But the equal division is now 
a fiction, and the 6-times is an accident due to a presumed long in the 5th place. 
With a short there the 6-times would also be a fiction. These are only specimens 
of the blundering and confusion growing out of the same radical misconception 
of Tact: the whole subject is permeated and disintegrated by the same malign 
influence. I allow what I have written to stand, though quite conscious that- 
clear ideas cannot be set up by operating from Westphal’s basis. 


CuHRIST’s ‘‘ METRIK DER GRIECHEN UND ROMER.”’ 


Christ makes the usual mess of the fundamental ideas—accent, pitch and 
quantity. To do so is almost pardonable in a language which cannot distinguish 
between accent and accentuation, has no distinct word for pitch, and makes 
ducks and drakes of Accent, Ton, Hebung, Senkung, and such other terms as it 
possesses. The fullest edition of Fliigel’s English-German Dictionary does not 
in its close on 2000 pages even find room for the English word pitch, an omission 
which, if honest, is hardly excusable. Christ makes the usual objectionable 
statement that at a certain point of time in the decline of the ancient civilisations 
quantitative verse changed to accentual. -There is a limited sense. in which this 
is true, but it is meant and interpreted in another sense which is radically false, 
in a sense, namely, implying that quantitative verse was not already accentual. 
Now of all types of verse those with the clearest and most formal quantitative 
schemes are also the most palpably accentual. The accents of epic hexameter 
follow those of Common Time. Ignorance of such basic facts is rampant. Verse, 
however, can naturally or conventionally disregard, to any extent, the accents 
of prose, and the two kinds may be concurrent in popular and learned forms 
under any civilisation. What happened in the case of classical poetry was that 
in due time popular instincts, at all times operative, asserted themselves, and 
came to the surface, bringing the accents and quantities of ordinary speech into 
a conventional sphere where musical considerations had hitherto caused them 
to be largely or totally disregarded. Verse thereafter followed either the old 
unnatural convention or the new natural one. There was no development,— 
rather a permanent cleavage. The learned had to be off with the old love before 
they were on with the new, just as Dante, if he wrote Latin verse might say 
medium but not mezzd in his terza rima. At no period was there ever a cross 
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between these two accentuations: medium was a learned musical convention, 
with a movement to be got in civita, mézzo, the evolution of the ages. Greek 
verse, according to Christ, tended to “‘ emphasise quantity,’ but he omits to say 
that, in so doing, it also tended to emphasise accent. Even in prose, he adds, 
the euphony of endings was judged on quantitative grounds. No doubt, but 
the accents were there also, and—though clamouring for notice in vain—in very 
decided form. In their proper prose places, moreover,—or else the rhetoricians, 
as frequently, were on a wild-goose chase. In rhythmical speech, according to 
Christ, “‘ accented syllables’ return at regular intervals. Fancy saying that 
three minutes returns at regular intervals! He means accents, of course. The 
difference is great, and, in its resulting havoc, more than great. He credits 
Ausonius with being the first to give the verse-ictus the same name as the “ word- 
accent’ (pitch). That would be a bad mistake. But I find nothing about 
verse-ictus in: “tu flexu et acumine vocis/innumeros numeros doctis accentibus 
effer.”’ Nor is Quintilian speaking of verse-ictus when he says: ‘‘ Evenit ut metri 
quoque condicio mutet accentum, ut Pecudes pictaeque volucres.’’ His reference 
to an “acuta syllaba”’ is still matter of pitch. Christ makes another serious 
blunder when he says Aristoxenus and Aristides knew nothing of anacrusis, 
otherwise they would have called the double genus not iambic but trochaic. 
What dreadful nonsense! The measures in both are trochaic, because by 
definition a measure begins with thesis, and both are in triple Time. The ana- 
crusis simply shows that in iambic the arsis comes first. Perverse also is Christ’s 
remark that we need not be astonished at the Greek sundering of ictus and 
“word-accent ”’ (high pitch !), seeing that in our own melodies a high equally 
with a low note may begin a bar. What has pitch to do with the matter at all ? 
How could there be high pitch or low pitch either, when acutes and circumflexes 
had first to be thrown over? The point is where the stressed syllables went. 
Evidently Christ speaks as if there were none. In English, as is well known, 
the stressed syllables generally go to the stressed places; if not, an unstressed 
syllable is raised to the dignity of stress im its stead. In Greek no respect what- 
ever was paid to the natural stresses, not even as much as in the English 
_ “ Limerick,” ‘“ There was a young woman named Hannah’”’ for “ There was a 

young woman named Hannah.” Christ is too much obsessed about pitch, which 
does not matter, to notice accent, which matters everything. Taking avrois 
in a line of iambic trimeter, he wonders why the first syllable had the ictus and 
the second the high pitch! That is, if he could have realised it, he wonders why 
the Greeks should strain at a gnat after swallowing a camel! I am unable to 
discover Christ’s authority for saying that réfevya and <«fyv, at the time 
when these written accents were bestowed on them, were accented on the second 
syllable. The survival of 6 would certainly point to a previous accent on 
that syllable, but one swallow, or even two, do not make a summer, and Christ, 
like all the rest, omits the fact, worth a hundred such instances, that whenever 
the acute or the circumflex is seen in ancient Greek, there is the accent in the. 
Greek of to-day, alike in prose and in verse. Of course, the prosodists would 

T.S.R. 2F 
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explain that the accent of pitch had developed (!) into the accent of stress, 
a patched-up story for evidence of the truth of which the history of all languages 
may be ransacked in vain. It is curious to look at a statement like this : Iambic, 
by means of the irrational arsis, becomes arrhythmical, and thus iambic dialogue 
is brought nearer to ordinary conversation: and then turn to such a line as 
“Homdé sum: humani nihil a me alientm putd,” where four out of the six 
accents, by violating those of prose, render the iambic trimeter unintelligible to 
a student trained, as is usual, to read the line only as prose. Besides, so far 
from being arrhythmical, what could be more beautifully rhythmical than : 


Lr] Ue teE te | REET ETE | 27 E 2? 


Christ is one of the many who fall into the trap of the “ cyclic dactyl,” and 
from that point on he gets ever more involved in toils from which it is vain to seek 
to extricate himself. In the paeon, he says, Hebung: Senkung :: 2:3, the 
reverse of the usual interpretation of the ancients [bacchius?]. Speaking of 
“choriambic ionic,” he warns against the division — TV | ~ —. for, whateis 
really a “‘ catalectic dactylic dipody.”’ Yet he rhythmises it —Y  ~ W—, which 
with its triple “ cyclic dactyl”’ and its duple long has nothing whatever in common 
with ionic ~ ~ — —. All unconsciously he treats these two on the principle 
of the kaleidoscope. Not only are they related to each other, but also to “ the 
iambic and trochaic syzygies.”’ You think you have one metre, one form, one 
magnitude, one Time, when—presto change !—it is suddenly quite another. 
For wines) you..maypsubstitute, 2.7 2.1. Ves, but. only Aspe 
first is ionic with the two longs as thesis, and — ~ ~ — means — 4 Y — 
with «thesis... .yi—60,, Lh for Kaw 2 ee twersubstitute toa pe 
wie ae, WE PET Uw 4 ue a wy —, which is neither ionic, nor a, dumeters 
nor a dipody, but a monstrosity. But — 4% VW — is only one of a dozen things 
that, = +) .-.+-might. be, 4g... (90) |csn won} see Which. inh. its 3 tien ete 
only, at best, inaccurately be called a substitute for.  — —, if, out of several 
possibles, this meant *,. | .: —. The real correspondence expressed 
numerically would be: 

, es | Mey gg Mee 

. (F 2) 13E4 i 2 

With LV V — — and — ~ ~ — undefined, either quantitatively or accentually, 
many possibilities are presented of which Christ knows nothing. If we take 
his further statements that for 1 ~ — — you can substitute — ~ — ov 
(whichjwif ww O tiv is» ionic; (lis) false);: )cou in 14) Syalso) iioriy eee eee 
(which, if the latter is ionic, is true in three senses); and ~ — VY — for 
— ww —, you have a hundred cases of every shape and hue to consider, 
instead of the five to which Christ imagines we are limited. The source of his 
errors lies in his ignorance of Time and his omission to define his terms and 
notations. If we wish to compare the properties of the square and the circle, these 
terms must be defined. If a square may be a T-square, or a chess-board, or a 
rhombus or a triangle, one is not happily placed for serious investigation. That . 


i 
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is Christ’s position. It is not necessary to go farther to be satisfied of his 
incompetence to deal with any rhythmical question. Yet, whether by happy 
accidents or not, he is often right as against other metrists, and sometimes even 
penetrating. As an example there may be consulted his treatment of galliambic 
“Super alta vectus Attis.” 

In the last paragraph I may have been doing Christ an injustice in regard to 
his failure to define  . —. Perhaps in giving as its interpretation —L — —, 


meaning an approximation to 14 } 1 2=|0°@ 6 | 2, he is really defining it 
to the exclusion of all other interpretations. In that case his obscurity must 
be my excuse. But the correction will not mend matters, for the form in question, 
whether what he calls a choriambus or not, is undoubtedly a sequence of far 
more possibilities than the ‘“ cyclic dactyl’’ one. But the question arises whether 
this particular possibility is one at all. A German is naturally disposed to oust 
ordinary Common Time dactylic | — ~ ~ | or | 14 ? ? |, seeing that this 
movement, so common in English “ galloping ’’ verse mingled with the so-called 
“ cantering ”’ or triple movement, hardly occurs in German, not even in its hexa- 
meters. These, for reasons connected with the consonantal structure of German 
syllables are all “‘ cantering,’’ and so ingrained in the Gymnasiast, for example, 
that he transfers the movement to his Homer and Virgil. Christ betrays no sign 
of being aware of this fact. Indeed, he affords proof of the contrary when he 
pleads, in favour of the “ cyclic dactyl,” that the irrational arsis of __ * cannot 
be divided into two shorts. Why not? A long is divided into two shorts every 
day and all over the world. If the long is somewhere about or at least between 
I and 2, what is to hinder each of the shorts to be somewhere about ? or between 
% and 1? Is this barred by the smallness of the quantity? In that case the 
objection to the “cyclic dactyl”’ is all the stronger, for it has the quantity } or 
an approximation thereto. Taking a survey of the whole question I am unable 
to find any plausible evidence in favour of altering the genus of long-short- 
short from Common Time | 2 1 1 | or dupletic | 14 # 2 | to the real existent 
cyclic dactyl | 14 3 1 |, a fortiori to | 14 4 1 |, which is impossible at ordinary 
speeds, and only becomes possible when there is doubt whether the higher unit 2 


or at least 14 would not be the appropriate unit, as in | 3 1 2 | or | 24 ? 14 |. 


I am aware that to attempt a distinction between | 1} 3 1 | and | 14 } x | is 
regarded by Christ and others as “ Feinspinnerei”’ (hair-splitting or finical 
scrupulosity) or “‘ gekiinstelt ’’ (artificial). To such opinions I prefer experience, 
and I find that in practice the Common Time thesis for the normal triple one in 
actual English speech causes a lifting of the eyebrows at a reading that strikes 
the ear as really “ gekiinstelt.”” If even one ancient author had mentioned the 
two readings as against | 14 # ? |, and had ruled one of them in, the case would 
be quite altered. } 

Christ makes many statements without any attempt at proof,—for example, 
that the Romans paid very little attention to chief and subordinate ictus, or 
even to arsis and thesis, and that Aristoxenus and Aristides knew nothing about 
the “ Taktirmethode” that begins iambic with ‘“‘ Auftakt.’’ What is “Auftakt”’ 
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but arsis? To deny the ancients any perception of arsis and thesis is to deny 
them any perception of rhythm. And this is absurd. Of their hearing of it 
there can be no doubt. It was their analysis that broke down. 


GLEDITSCH’s ‘‘ METRIK DER GRIECHEN UND ROMER.” 


As usual, I offer no estimate of this work as a whole,—though it seems to me 
admirable,—and confine myself to the respects in which his interpretations of 
ancient rhythmical theory constitute violations of the Laws. His definition of 
rhythm is essentially that of Aristoxenus, and liable to the same objections. 
On the vexed question of dAoyéa in the trochaic metron — ~ — —, or indeed, 
on the subject of metron-structure at all, he offers no clear guidance. His state- 
ment that accentuation in Latin was a radically different thing from what it was 
in Greek is ambiguous, and needs to be supplemented by another to the effect 
that in all languages accent is fundamentally one and the same thing, and has 
nothing to do with pitch or quantity. He frequently makes the common blunder 
of calling an expression like ~ — thesis, in spite of the ictus not being on the 
short. Along with Masqueray he rightly assumes 4 _, ~ 1 and YuTU _, 
in a triple context, to have been performed | 14 14 |, | 14 # 2 |, | 2 2 14], 
but erroneously extends what he thinks the same principle to the corresponding 
substitutes for the iambus, with, of course, the usual far-reaching and disastrous 
results. He seems to favour Apel and Bellermann in their unjustifiable use of 
the “ cyclic dactyl”” | %' gf? | for | %? &® |, but protests against its quite 
as justifiable extension to other metres such as glyconic. Like Hephaestio and 
his company, he uses the term acephalous for two things so radically different 
as the omission of arsis and that of thesis ; also the term catalectic for two things 
so different as the omission of a final unaccented syllable and of that of the previous 
foot ; to him the half of an elegiac pentameter, ¢.g., is a catalectic tripody ; of 
the dupletic character—| 1} 1} |—of a final “ trochee”’ in a triple context he 
shares the universal ignorance. Basing on the supposed evidence of the Seikilos- 
song he admits the accentuation VW — UV — VW —.14, meaning 


Ci rebipal deabtraiabell ge 


a syncopation wholly unvouched for, and in itself unnatural, unsupported by 
example, and therefore incredible. Like other writers ancient and modern, 
he reckons V — ~ — and “& _  ~ — with its ddoyia, as equally of magni- 
tude 6 “ times,’’ in spite of their explanation that ®“=1-+. He follows in the 
wake of one great company, and in the van of another, when he speaks of a long 
and a short exchanging places, a phenomenon that, gua rhythm, never occurs, and 
never can occur; and he calls the process anaclasis! Of ‘“‘ paper’’ nonsense 
PP. -90, 9I, I50, 151, 169, 171, 174 are good examples. For the two ionics 
wis, 2 bey eee he “has, ithe. “irrational ® “substitutes se eee 


1 — ~ *. The latter is doubly a blunder, for — 2%, however interpreted, 
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cannot possibly replace either ~  . or ~ —; it is a rhythmical impossibility, 
and a violation of the Law (XVII.) of verse equivalents. We are in presence of 

I I |, 7.e. ~ —, which to the classical prosodist ignorant of the laws of Time 
is only two shorts, and the only dissyllabic substitute for it is a contracted trochee, 
| 14 % |, not a contracted iambus. Therefore, the short goes not with the 
following but with the previous long. So that, if there is an irrational long in the 
question at all, it is the second long, thus _ **~ _. The blunder is one that, 
so far as I can discover, has never been pointed out ; it is a part of the universal 
error about iambic structure to which I have so often invited attention. Though 
both Latin and Greek contain innumerable words with the last syllable long and 
the penultimate accented, the triple combination | 1 2 | is not to be found in the 
whole range of trochaic and iambic verse, not even in iambic trimeter, which is 
said to have been nearest to ordinary speech. The semi-syncopated form | 1 2 | 
or, of course, | 3 14 |, though it would help to solve the difficulties of the aeolic 
opening, lacks for its occurrence anything. worthy of the name of evidence. 
Writing, then, the greater ionic on the same correct principle as Gleditsch employs 
for the lesser, we are at liberty to consider the question of ddoyia. To be 
brief, there is none. If we listen anywhere to what is actually done in replacing 
~~ by a long and a short, we nowhere hear anything but | —* -. The 
measure | r 1 | by Law XVII. is replaceable by | 3 3 3| or | 14 3 |. And the 
reason sits on the surface. It is far easier to produce this ratio than any other 
quantities, rational or irrational. It is in accordance with this principle that 
Pindar, ¢.g., frequently has as equivalent the three-shorts form, which do not 
fall in with any “irrational” theory. So that as the notation for 


mepwvaiovrat maAaiov (Aesch. Suppl. 1021) 


is Ir | 2 2 14 %| 2 2, so-the notation for | _  _ __|, if one could find 
an example of it,—Gleditsch himself gives none,—would be | 2 14 3? 2 |, showing 
an impossible thesis ending with %. The form he ought to have given is 
“ -, of which there exist hundreds of examples, as 


avtovs 7 deéor Kat modu, 
Dalatem ez, 2o ele se 2s 
Pindar (Ol. XII. 23) apparently fills all three places with the tripletic so-called 
irrational element : 
ei pa) oTdows av- Tu dvet- pa Kvwolas o apepoe rarpas. 
25a 2 2 oe ly eos lore ards 14.2 | 22 
When a measure has the form long-short-long-short, the preferable solution is 
the easy and natural tripletic, as in this sotadeum from Hephaestio: . 


ceiwy pedt- nv IIndvada deft- ov Kar’ dpov, 
[eZ Oeat Ty eos e 2a os She Lt Hs [ho BD 


equal-genus § | 2 1: 21| being rather difficult, and syncopated 


a 
2|a2r2i1{=|23r03rz1| 
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not yet authenticated. The measure | f?( f° & |=| 14 33 1 | I have seen 
in Brahms. 

There is something very unsatisfactory about ionic a majore. Unmistakable 
examples are not forthcoming. Gleditsch’s scansion of 


Kpyooal vi mor’ a0 ep- pede ws moderory, 


eas hretath canara hone Sarg, Ba —-wve — wy 


with its last foot wholly lacking in ionic character, stirs in him no disquiet. Lesser 
ionic, would, remedy) this, defects, Jub so abe bien eo 
Again, mAyjpys pev a oedavva might be rhythmised in half a dozen ways. 
To establish greater ionic the mere writing on paper of ~ — ~ W— is not 
sufficient ; the accented short is death to ionic, and is rhythmically meaningless. 
Hephaestio gave the impetus to that sort of game; Gleditsch, Schréder, 
Masqueray and many another have followed suit. It is farcical to call 
wo a se | er es |‘ Greater ionic, dimeter.’’, The quantities indicate desser 
as it stands, it is not in the least ionic, and if it can be made so it will thereby 
cease to be dimeter and become dipodic. Rhythmised in the form 


we 3 Cee; 
ee a ed Nea’ ae 


it would be a lesser ionic dipody with all the ionic character, as in 


Achuce prev a oedavva 


kat IAniabes perat de... 


But the 4-phrase system, of which these are two, may not be ionic at all, but of 
the double genus on the iambic level, thus : 


t | th $b papa da dock 


Ih 6 


In like manner Schréder does not accept at Gleditsch’s hands greater ionic for 


einv 00+  dal- wv... Aaprdow axtais, (Soph. O.C. 1049.) 


ets hls WO Na le Ne EE is SS IY ae teen ee 


Gleditsch is guilty of the same “ paper’’ work in lesser ionic when he says a 
catalectic trimeter may begin with the diiambus SV — VY —, as in 


mepiroov’ ai yap ’ArdAAwy 6 AvKnos. 

Ne? hank aol le hy se ee Sh 
This diiambus is destructive of the ionic rhythm, which is preserved in 
r[1}%2141|22z121{|2 2. Besides, his accents dccur at intervals wholly : 
unrhythmical, being 4 “ times’ apart in one case, 6 in the others. He has more 
“paper ’’ work in his “‘ ionic brachycatalectic tetrameter ’’: 


peydrdw Synb- ré p"Epws éxo- ev do- Te xadkeds, 


Nat Ng salen | aban SD! Kea Jmenty (NaH? es YO) ss gh SOP AS 
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which belies all three words in the description, and indicates total retiral from 
the accent business. By the light of the Laws it is possible to make lesser ionic 
tetrameter of it with the accents all in their proper equidistant places : 


q ? 
ws VS ya Ag bate | a el | ea | 

2 ’ 
Biivd I z 


a irlag pine 2 deg 


Whe anacreontic series of quantities 1 ~ — VU —_ ~ — — constitute a crux 


wwe 
i I 


_ to be solved by other than rhythmical considerations. 


Todt pev nplv 4oy 
might be lesser ionic or 3 hemiambic, thus : 


wwe | eet eee As | _-_ 
ey eee eee een Ut Ree he 
The Laws cannot of themselves decide between these two, and on either theory 
some lines give trouble. The hemiamb might even be an error for the dimeter 
oo) (ie eR | i. : —. If any one undertakes to read verse of this 
description, it is important that whatever rhythm he elects for, he should know 
exactly what he is doing, and this the notations I have given enable him to do, 
whereas the ordinary treatment can only cloud the issues and lead nowhere. 

The so-called choriambus — Y  ~ — is, perhaps, responsible for more 
confusion and nonsense than any other “ foot.” There is hardly a metre in which 
the sequence does not occur, and its rhythm varies so widely that, apart from 
accentual and real quantitative schemes, it means simply nothing. Gleditsch 


Pe vecwtight, away the dimeter thus: —.U1w 4) 2. w)22%,) which,, more 

intelligibly expressed, is ionic triple — VY | — — VY | —, but of a new 

sort, neither greater nor lesser, and a most unlikely rhythmisation in place of 

ae | rere lig | ~~ —, which is lesser. The mere sequence could be 

rhythmised in a score of ways. The following schemes embrace over a dozen: 
Ordinary triple. as - ok: Ls Pe 3 wu? [Us [3 


Eid oe Hobie her a au beeaauis Dvorak movements 


Ionic triple. Greater, lesser, and—as suggested—neither. 


Anapaestic Common. — | oY — i} —Y Vv | —- 


_ The rule for —  ~ TY — is plainly to banish it as a foot, and rhythmise it to 


suit the context. If the context fails to suggest the rhythm, then admit honestly 
that the case is insoluble. No prosodist sheds on the subject a better light than 
that of a dark lantern. Swinburne’s “‘ Love what ailed thee to leave...” gives 
his conception. It goes thus: \ 


UE TES AY RU APO ee 3 
Gleditsch’s notation for Sappho’s "OABie ydpBpe, cot pev dy yapos, ws dpao Is 
‘ 


eee ul dA Re) Pe at oie Dil Me may) mean, and): he 
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ought to'means? U9vo | 2 dni wm [ibe |i ied a], bot 
not say so, either as regards accent or quantity. And, after all, his interpretation 
is built up on the false iambic “‘metron’”’ » VW _« instead of the true +» TO. 
Take now the passage of ‘‘ diiambic-choriambic ’’ phrases from Aesch. Prom. 128, 
pndev poBnOAs ... adpa. I supply Gleditsch’s notation, which is also Schréder’s, 
with another alongside showing—what the others do not—the bearing of Law 
XVII. Below these two columns I add the rhythm under Laws XIII. and 
AVL 


a ae ee ee, Pk ae By cee a | EY PH A A LE Laer, Sto LER ree ee 2S 
4 4 vi] N 
eet ae SET ERS a ee pe ee Se 
/ 4 a ’ 
Se ee ee NA Ney ts a 3 Sea 
\ s 
Siw RS Ee VY ae ae pl NO ae Ss Be 
/ / yj / 3] 
we —- ew wart NF Net SP SY — — Ww we — 
/ 7) t \ 7 ’ 
ESE ES ARES) pO SUE OA oR SO a ee 
2 
5 wl YS (2s we ey + 
S77 oe ee) l w My ——s 
NY] _ V — vv ts. 
2 
Ne IN —_—- fw ie, _ 
wel—w: tts Me One 
ST San BY eI es POOPIE | 


The substitutes in 1 are ‘‘ fair but false’’ by reason of their fours; those in 2 
and 3, varying from three to six are true to ear and reason. Hephaestio has much 
to answer for. If Gleditsch is not in a dilemma, he ought to be. If he reads the 
passage with the quantities of what I have called the real rhythm, and is conscious 
of doing so, why not give them? On the other hand, if he consciously uses 
different quantities which he believes to be correct, again why not give them ? 
Finally, if he does not know what quantities to use, and therefore makes no 
attempt at reading the passage, would it not assist the reader to say so? Much 
harm is done to the student sufficiently wide-awake to realise that the symbols 
before his eyes convey to him no power to read accordingly, if he is not informed 
that the concocter is no wiser in that regard than himself. He has a right to 
know whether he is studying a science or a fraudulent pretence of such. In the 
present condition of the study of the rhythm of ancient metres it is inconceivable 
to me that he can have any assurance either the one way or the other. 
Perhaps it should be added that Schréder has another unintelligible notation : 


NN NN TN TT eee es es 
which might be rationalised in lesser ionic thus : 


Gleditsch’s treatment of paeans and cretics is of the usual unintelligent and 
unintelligible kind exemplified in Jebb’s “Serfs rebel.” The rhythm of this 
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phrase, | —_ |. |, repeated in a cycle has about it nothing quinquepartite. 
or enthusiastic, or impetuous or fiery, as it should have, but a good, honest, steady, 
marching movement in 2 Time. Of one thing we may be sure, that a so-called 
cretic, associated with iambic and trochaic, is no cretic at all, but two feet of the 
double genus forming a metron of the equal genus. But there are instances of 
“ cretics ’’ in continuous composition not so easily disposed of. The commonest 
forms are |__ _ : ~~ |. Now the only ways to get this into 3 are | 2 1: 7," | 
(which lack the support of the obvious substitute : 2 1 |, and would often break 
a word by a rest in its interior): or | 3 :; 1 1 1 |, where ; x 1 x | displaces the 
minor accent, and upsets all correspondence in form with | 2 1: 3 |. But 
very frequently nothing is plainer in —_—, — WwW than the replacement 
of a long by two shorts, which gives no countenance to such an upsetting of the 
structure as| 3: 11 1|21:3]. Besides, if| 3 : 1 1 1 | were admissible, 
| 2 x : should be an equivalent for | 3 :, involving four consecutive shorts, and 
this does not occur in the cases referred to. We are thus forced back upon real 
quinquepartite cretics. But, unfortunately, to modern ears, there is nothing 
rapid or energetic about them. This characteristic, if given effect to, would, by 
Law XVIIL., result in the rapid form | 1} % : 7 |, which again is not quinque- 


partite, but of the equal genus. Yet it is worth looking at. It would, as theory, 
fit in very well with the breathless excitement of the chorus in the parodos of 
the Acharnians of Aristophanes, when they enter the orchestra in pursuit of 
Dicaeopolis. This was what induced me to write a special note on the point. 
[Chap. XII., rhythm of cretics.] 

Under the heading dactylo-epitritic, Gleditsch supplies a plentiful crop of 
“paper ’’ errors. The term anaclasis, which affords the prosodists at large endless 
room for sport, and is, as a rhythmical term, useless apart from the wholly mis- 
understood and altogether dubious phenomenon syncopation, does not find him 
at a loss. He makes it the interchange of a long and a short, a “ paper” 
substitution, as we have seen, void of any specific rhythmical content. For 
example, in Soph. O.R. 1086, 


elrep €y- ® pares ep, 
ieee Oem eae a ees ol 
he says that for — — in — ~ — — there is substituted . —. How different 
the real equivalent relations are is shown by the notation. Another error, an 
ancient one, he reproduces in the “trimeter’’ called prosodiac, — — YY, 
—wvv—, ——~—. The usual undefined fours! They purport to be 
metrons, but — + _ — is only three-fourths of one, requiring, as it does, 
another thesis to make the complete anapaestic metron — “JV ~. But 
this is laying a sacrilegious hand on Hephaestio’s sacred fours. The blunder of 
treating — + WJ as a metron without definition of its feet is common to 


Gleditsch, Masqueray, Schréder, and many of their imitators, and is responsible 
for turning many a page of their writings into so much waste paper. Let me 
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« 


take the opportunity of showing this more fully in the case of the “ prosodiac 
trimeter’”’ of Gleditsch. He gives it in five forms, each of which he says—but 
fails; to: show how—is of 18.“ times.??, ‘One’ of, them, : 2 24204 9b eee 
—  — — (Pind. Pyth. I. 5), is really a trimeter—a trochaic one, if the context 
is triple, otherwise in Common Time of 24 “ times,” but non-dactylic in move- 
ment. The others are 


Pind VOL iii 


SPs eee eer ae ee — Ye Ye esr 

De US UE RB ENE Lt aaa ee Oe teen ae Soph. Az. 179. 
Fe Wi ee Te et pod LSS ee RE RR ie A a, Pee ks Pind. OLS iz. 
Ae hy RES GORY Ly EE ee (Heph.) 


‘ 


To my thinking not one of these is a trimeter, any more than a “ pentameter ” 
is a pentameter. All may be pentapodies, each of 15 times if the Time is triple, 
of 20 if it is Common, involving __ ~ for__ .._ Assuming the former, we have 


2. 2 rw. Nae : Re ees Ww ve MOREL opelet ww 
3. = Ne : wt Bh way ASRS Fe 
4- ROSES 58 i FY, wt ——— oe at ; wAD 


Notice how simply the others are derivable from the first. For the second, 
reverse the four measures, and, for the third and fourth, transfer initial arsis 
to the end. Compare with the fours in this respect. Observe, also, how my 
method of accenting a pentapody, viz. making one metron of the first and second 
measures, and another, rather stronger, of the fourth and fifth, suits the trans- 
ferences. Lastly, consider that everything is infused with purpose and reason. 
No doubt it is possible, by sheer force, to impose trimetrical form and 18 “ times,” 
as under, but only at the cost of all bonds of symmetry and beauty. Contrast 
with the unity of structure of the pentapodies the higgledy-piggledy of the 
trimeters : 


I [ee eA, GHEE, U2 —_— Ww ; iL | 
2 oe Fa |e Kee, [ee ES BERey a howy [UIE ome 

3 —_—_ | BARE (thes PS ee, Need, ey 

4 LIAO aN ae. ve : eae — wv pci kee 


The data are not yet exhausted. As ionics’ the symbols give 


I. Sa | SS ee ky BS jes SSeS 
2 , 3 
; pe be gee Seer pean eee ey SSR wwe 
3 
Sane — = ee a — —— 
3 
4- — boy = ww I SS es — 


ce , 


The uniformity in the “times ’”’ arises from the longs being 2, the shorts 1, 
and —*~ either my performable 2, or some “ irrational ’’ numbers which nobody 
could really produce. Now that the ground is fairly well covered, judge the 
amount of correct or intelligible information to be got out of Gleditsch’s notations, 
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rei 


out of “ prosodiac,’’ or out of ‘‘ trimeter,”’ or out of “18 times.”’ And the whole 
thing is typical of modern classical prosody. The task of disentangling these and 
such matters costs much time and trouble. That comes mainly from the use of 
notations that do not say what they mean. I have given or indicated four 
readings for each of the lines just treated. The reader may not yet have learnt to 
produce them from the symbols, but these do say what they mean. 

Among classical prosodists none seem to be so much rtin upon as Masqueray 
and Schréder. And yet of the fundamental principles that underlie rhythm 
they understand just enough to confuse the picture, and diffuse the issue. 
Pinning their faith ostensibly to the ancients after the fashion of conservative 
professional opinion, and especially leaning on that weak reed, Hephaestio, they 
yet differ from each other in vital features expressed, or far from expressed, in 
weird and even grotesque notations out of touch with reality. Their differences 
arise from conscious or unconscious intromissions with modern ideas imperfectly 
apprehended or assimilated. The results are a patchwork of the ancient and 
the modern, a motley of the conventional and the revolutionary, a massing of 
the blunders that dog the steps of those who try to run with the hare of scientific 
method and hunt with the hounds of authority. Schréder having heard of the 
potency of a vest—-which Jebb never did—will have nothing to say to the 
quinquepartite cretic, which Masqueray has also learnt to distinguish from 
| Y : v |, but adopts in the full light of that distinction. Masqueray has 
picked up the idea of syncopation from some musician only to make havoc at 
once of this tool and of all the materials to which he applies it: Schréder, on 
the other hand, whether or not he sees the difficulties syncopation is invoked 
to solve, boldly passes them by. But so much having been said on the general 
position by way of stricture, it seems only fair to separate the two authors for 
what remains, and justify in each case the liberty thus taken. 


MASQUERAY:: ‘“‘ TRAITE DE METRIQUE GRECQUE.” 


Masqueray violates the Laws in many ways. Three of his errors, however, 
are fundamental and far-reaching. It would not be exaggerating to say that the 
results are so disastrous to rhythmical truth that half of his treatise requires to 
be re-written. Errors so potent for evil demand clear statement and ‘proof. 
They are 

(1) Misaccentuation of the iambic metron on the last syllable ; 

(2) wild excesses of syncopation in iambic feet and metrons, with widening 
of the range of these to include many of the best-known metres not 
usually classed as iambic ; 

(3) attribution of the quantity 14 to each of the ete longs in the 
common iambic “ metron ”’ ‘ Pore Se 


The first error has been dealt with elsewhere. So has the third. But the reader 
may be reminded of the point involved. Take two “ metrons’’ in sequence, 
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—~—wv— —— ww. Arranging his quantities in the forms of measures we 
have, with correction for relative strength of accent, 


TA clits Tey 2aT Ss elt Gia TFs orn. 
* 


% * * 

Perform the two metrons in a natural way, and it will be found that the four 
points at which the asterisked quantities are struck are equidistant. But 
according to Masqueray’s quantities, the first ‘‘iambic”’ interval measures 234, 
the second 34, intervals at which no human being can produce blows. It will 
be noticed that each foot measures 3, an irrelevant fact which has been the undoing 
of many prosodists. What does it matter that feet are equal on paper, if it passes 
the power of man to produce them? There is no way of measuring from the 
syllict of the first 14. Why? Because, by the Laws, measurements are only 
effected from accent to accent. If the thing can be done, the onus lies upon 
those who say so to tell us how. The true rhythm, with the 3’s that are really 
measurable, is 


Lae 2 egy sad ele as | eee 
* * * * I5. 


Fro. © 


That is how matters stand without taking into account Masqueray’s greatest 
error, his syncopation. What modification does it introduce? But before we 
examine that point let us see how he manages to justify his revolutionary doctrine 
at all. It is a strange bit of reasoning, if such it can be called. He bases on 
certain examples from Aristides Quintilianus. To treat one of them, say 
—vv— vw, is to settle the fate of a thousand. Some arrange 
the phrase as just, given, others asin 2. Ww 1 eo iinheancene 
grammarian finds in it “‘a trochee and three iambuses.” It is fairly easy to see 
why. If he had said a dactyl and two trochees, what was he to do with the lonely 
long at the end? The reader should now be in a position to grasp the whole 
position as it presents itself to me. He must see that it matters not a straw how 
you divide the phrase, or whether you divide it at all, because the actual reading 
is not affected in the smallest degree thereby. Even the ancients saw that quite 
clearly. Quintilian treated the clausula ~ — — VW — as bacchius-plus-iambus 
or iambus-plus-cretic, but not for a moment did he suggest that either mattered 
for the rhythm or the reading.’ That is a solution that does not commend itself 
to Masqueray. To him the varying order of longs and shorts in pairs means 
syncopation! It must be admitted that his grounds for this assumption reach 
the extremest limits of attenuation. What they are, or what syncopation is, he 
omits to tell, or rather he hides his meaning in a little very un-French cloud of 
words. And where his text fails we turn in vain to his notations. 

Now, what is syncopation ? If we are to understand our bearings, there must 
be no misunderstanding about that. Some prosodists, I observe, imagine it to 
be the coalescence of two consecutive quantities into one equal to theirsum. That 
is not syncopation. Correct so far as it goes it yet omits the essence, which is, 
that the second quantity must be more strongly accented than the first, so that 
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in rhythm a syncopated quantity contains in its interior a latent ictus, chief or 
subordinate. It is the feeling of this sub-current ictus or accent that causes the 
mental effect of syncopation. The symbolical expression of it will involve a 
curve joining two quantities one on each side of a perpendicular bar, plain or 


dotted, as in § :| Ky which is a crotchet with a chief accent latent in the centre, 


SaaS 


or § |:%, which is the quantity 1} with a subordinate accent latent two-thirds 

of the way on. Masqueray’s choriambus” — ~ ~ — may sometimes mean 

what it says,—though that is doubtful,—but in the vast majority of cases, it 
ar 


means, after correction for strength of accent, Re use. i WLC dS 
iambic with latent ictus and expressed latter half of thesis, and contains nothing 
bearing the smallest resemblance to a trochee. Under syncopation, then, 


, and the 


ol re eae DeCOmeseRNCT ere Ne mem [OS 3 1 


iambic dimeter with which we started takes on the form 


Civ se vic coe — =6ie Be ir Fle Be cr 


I trust the reader can produce this. If not, let him try if his musical friends, 
however skilful, can unravel it at first sight, or at all. 

It might seem to the reader that, as Masqueray’s outstanding errors all relate 
to iambic, the damage done by them can hardly be so extensive as has been 
asserted. But the matter takes on a different aspect when we learn that, 
according to his theory of syncopation, iambic includes choriambic, glyconic, 
pherecratean, sapphic, phalaecean, asclepiadean, and many other unnamed 
varieties. It is when Masqueray gets into his stride in real metres, and works 
in with this principle that other of the bisected iambus, that feats and miracles 
abound,—“ paper ” ones that is, for in rhythm, as elsewhere where all is miracle, 
“miracles’’ do not occur. I select a few actual metres, and append (z) 
Masqueray’s notation, (2) the interpretation of it that tallies with his own account, 
and (3) my own rhythm, which is advanced as neither violating any Law, nor 
ignoring any clear and rational doctrine held by the ancients. This being a 
favourable occasion to contrast the three readings of the iambic trimeter I add 
the notation of the “irrational iambus”’ reading, which, though unperformable 
as rhythm, at present holds the field. 


+” 


GX\N 6 ~— Kpa-tb- yor §=Oi- Si- ros XG- pas éu- js. 
I. — — wy hes | a = — ae NU oh 
CEES, (I EN LS ais A NN 
2. NS FINS Naas Ra aes on “Be ARS, oh, | ee Ww UNe Raoya | ee 
3: 22 | ET ee 6 Sle, Cod Pas MAIR an ag em Sanh lar ae 


Of the three, my reading, No. 3, is the only one which is simple and in universal 
use, and whose 70s tallies to a rhythmical ear with the descriptions of the 
ancients. Where, in the other two, are the “ spondeos stabiles’’ of Horace ? 
What is there solid and steady either in No. 4 with its “ irrational ’’ and, therefore, 
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unstable movement, or in No. 2 with its fragments of violent rag-time more at 
home in a modern music-hall ? The iambic would be ‘‘ commodus et patiens ”’ 
indeed, if it tolerated either the one or the other. With two shorts for long arsis 
the rag-time, already ugly and unparalleled in music or speech, lapses into a 
madness and impossibility that make long-suffering become a vice : 


Le 4 bd 4 4 , A 2 2 lod 
ot- tos Tis e¢; eye. Tayv’ TL l- Yas}; OvK Ep- Eis. 


I. — — VY — Wey SAIS —- — we — 
- : . 

2 DOE ik an S| ea AE ee TSO Te ee oe ee Nake, 

Ey, £5 | 2k To eee eae Vira er abe ree y T 2 


[Where else than in No. 3 can we find any consciousness of 
the structure of the consecutive shorts ?] 


’Aya- péuvorv’ ene te Meve- Ae wr, krevov  (vyov. 


Vw 


as 7 ld 9 ae 5 see be, 
Re GE UETIBIRIAG PoC eee e Ut 
alow ge ol ot! gidplpigs ie ete apis vee clane 


The following is Masqueray’s idea of the alcaic stanza as a trimeter, etc., as 
against the ordinary pentameter, etc. : 


~— Vw was es la” 


d- Ov- ve Ty pe TOV ay- & pwv otdory, 
My i Ta + | we | tt ~ 4 
oe DLS Sle Dae Seiko Aire | os Teck: eee REA 
3 U | Se open: bere a ce ae eet eet Ne rset 2 

TO bev yop év- dev ‘KD- Pa Kv- Aiv- be- Tal, 
I VY — — | — —_— Nw | | ee —— 

oe aS 

2 DF 2 2A) PEON 2), FEE aed eee aT eye 2 Ta PB 
3 iedp po) coat rest aaa raz 2 [2 1 2 


TO SevOev' du- pes Sov rds peo-cov vai  do- 


Pa, Ty 012 gs Oe ibaa Toot || a2 el nek Tom on ie Tra 
Be Th Ha2 sailed Dawe Taga, Sei et eign eT aks ee 


py- pe Ga ory pe Aal- va. 


I. — has Ne 
LR Bo 5 

Ds LPT Li 82) Ore We ae 

3- SS har or sai hae eet 8 had 


I invite the student’s attention to some of the cases here where Masqueray’s 
reading, even on his own showing, completely breaks down, and no sign shown. 
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His purpose is always the illegitimate one of having arsis 1 and thesis 2 at what- 
ever cost of syncopation. In the first line I have stressed the syncopation at the 
only possible point to a sufficient extent to furnish his theoretical total of 18 
“ times,’’ which turns out to be possible only with an impossible iambus in which 
arsis=2, and thesis=2. But his notation shows, even with final long, only 17 
“times.” The second line, in its turn, only attains its full length as a trimeter 


by the device of interpreting -Oev as itself a syncopated iambus fs) with 
silent ictus! By no legitimate means can either line be screwed up to six feet. 
It is probable that Masqueray, when he extracted syncopation out of ancient 
theory dug for himself a pit whose existence no other writer has yet taught him 
to suspect. Few can have taken the trouble to trace out his theories and practice 
as I have done, and his conclusions have no doubt been both credited and rejected 
on quite inadequate grounds. I submit adequate grounds for rejection. No. 
syncopation conducted on a regular system is in the least likely to occur either 
in speech or in music. From its very nature it is a variant on something much 
simpler, and to be used sparingly. Its occurrence calls for clear proofs. It 
would be easy to enlarge with illustrations, but I refrain. Those who have studied 
Masqueray’s wonderful concoctions of symbols must have done so with a growing 
feeling of multiplied confusion, not unaccompanied with a haunting suspicion 
that something in their brain was not quite right. Let them be reassured ; the 
boot is on Masqueray’s leg, not theirs. 
Of Masqueray’s lesser, but still often important, errors are : 


(x) his initial blunders about syllables and their longs and shorts ; e.g. he 
speaks of the quantity of syllables and vowels (!), 

(2) his mingling of real and conventional quantities, 

(3) his benighted nomenclature of feet regardless of ictus, as when he calls 
cea aacuy! {1}; 

4) his frequent omission to indicate ictus, 

5) his uncertainties as to equal periodicity, 


‘ 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) his Hephaestionic ‘‘ metrons’”’ that signify nothing, 

(7) his belief, contradicting his notations, that an iambus (beginning, of 
course, with arsis) could constitute the thesis of a metron, 


(8) his confusion as to anacrusis and, in general, the musical aspect of the 
relation between iambic and trochaic, 


(9) his misfits caused by the non-alternation of arsis and thesis wherever 
iambic comes into relations with other metres, 


(10) his ideas about the indigenous origin of Greek metres. 


Masqueray himself, however, unlike the present writer, is usually not the source 
of his errors. 
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SCHRODER. 


Schréder, like Weil and von Wilamowitz, whose views he is supposed to 
embody, furnishes no clear evidence of understanding the nature of rhythm. 
Indications of acquaintance with certain of the Laws mostly turn out on inspection 
to be only apparent, and the remainder are so few and slight as to be negligible. 
One searches him in vain for evidence of a rational mind groping after the solution 
of any rhythmical problem in real external manifestation. It is to the eye he 
appeals, rarely to the ear. He sees the substitution of a long for a short or for 
a trochee ; what he hears is not revealed. Experiments are never even referred 
to, and there is the usual strange and unscientific reluctance to verify or test 
theory. Parallels in spoken languages are for the mast part shunned as things 
unholy. It is almost needless to multiply instances of Schréder’s irrationality, 
obscurity, inconsistency, ambiguity, negligence and error. There is hardly a 
page of his ‘“‘ Cantica’’ from the classical dramas where they do not run riot. 
A reasoned account of the place of accentuation and quantity is nowhere to be 
found. He has two notations, of which the following ‘‘metrums” give the 
essence : 


OS" eae De eS | 28. Sp ae Ee 
DO a ae ae ee CNA ame ED RN RE Sars 
UY Oe ee AN = wy = ss 
CY ea eis) cul bs 10on = ee 

Ch.) = VERO RE ES 5 SARS Parsi Se fais BEL 


Not one of these shows either the accentuation or the quantities actually 
employed. Not a single ““metrum”’ is, as rhythm, susceptible of one uniform 
interpretation. On this necessity of a scientific notation he seems never to 
bestow a thought. He uses the same notation for different rhythms, and different 
notations for the same rhythm. The larger combinations of his elementary 
“metrums’”’ only furnish him with increased opportunities of error,—errors 
about quantity, accent or ictus, arsis and thesis, correspondence, equivalents, 
Time, measures, rests, pauses, metrums and feet. Let us glance at specimens 
of each of these varieties. 

Schroder’s Quantity, and Quantities. As Schréder does not trouble to define 
quantity, one is driven to infer his views about it from what he actually does. 
Judging in this way I cannot find beyond a doubt that he has any quantities at 
all. That certain laws were at work in ancient times, as now, making it reason- 


’ 


ably certain that Latin and Greek, with two wretched signs, possessed, neverthe- _ 


less, the range and rich variety of definite quantities displayed in the series 2, 3, 
1, 14, 14, 2, 2}, 3, 4, is a proposition fitted to stagger most classical experts, 
Schréder amongst the number. Whether he would accept any of these is doubtful. 
It is true he uses the two signs consecrated by the century-long labours of scholars 
and stored in dictionaries and grammars. But these in the eyes of sensible people 
do not profess to represent definite measurements in terms of a unit, therefore 
they are in no true sense quantities. Whether or not Schréder’s rhythmical 
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equipment included the normal interpretation of a short as a temporarily fixed 
unit of which a long contains two, we cannot be certain. All he says on the point 
is that a long is equal to two shorts! It is as if a person were not quite clear that 
a shilling is the sum of the two small amounts sevenpence and fivepence, as well 
as of the two, sixpence and sixpence. It is just as easy to say correctly that 
normally in certain simple metres a short is half of a fixed long, as to say 
incorrectly and misleadingly that a long is equal to two shorts. However the 
matter may stand on this point of the conventional quantities, it is fairly clear 
that when he adopts the additional signs __ and _, , and even goes so far as to 
call them triseme, he means nothing more than that they represent a long taking 
the place of L __ or _ ~ ina context he assumes to be normal. This is proved 
by his neglect of the innumerable cases in which a long, quite apart from this 
virtue, has the quantity 3 in terms of asa unit. In these circumstances, with- 
out comment, down goes the usual long. Where a single short appears for normal 
long he prints a large short, and for the reverse a small long. Where a long plus 
a short, or a short plus a long appear to him to replace a normal long he writes 
asmalllong-short -, orasmallshort-long .-. But in all this there is no measure- 
ment ; it is all “ paper’’ work ; he assigns no definite measurements in terms of 
aunit. That is, he assigns no quantities. Yet without quantities no two persons 
can read with the same movement the smallest fragment of any language. The 
case is not improved for Schréder by his hazy murmurs of “ irrational quantities.” 
It never seems to dawn on him that unfixed or “ irrational’ quantities are death 
to rhythm, and thus unproducible, nor that they involve in their train the general 
ruin of arsis and thesis, of correspondence and responsion, of rests and pauses, of 
all manner of fittings and joinings. It does not strike him, in fact, that 
“irrational quantity ’’ is a contradiction in terms, seeing that if a duration is 
“irrational,” implying not definite and performable or reproducible, it is not a 
quantity at all. It would be no justification of a blunder to say that the ancients 
also made it. But did they make this particular blunder? Apart from a few 
individuals, and a few instances, we have no clear evidence that they did. 
Certainly they never formulated the principle of ddoyia on the far-reaching scale 
that commends itself to Schréder, and not to him alone, but to troops of other 
modern prosodists, who do not think it in the least obligatory on them to ascertain 
_what is done in similar circumstances in extant languages and traditional music. 
But without enlarging further on the knotty subject of irrationality, as might 
be done—for there is a limited sense in which all quantities are irrational—let 
us stick to the rational ones. Many examples of Schréder’s failures in rhythm 
have incidentally been supplied already. These may now be supplemented by 
a few selected more specially for the purpose. 
Within the compass of two consecutive lines, Soph. O.R. 649-50, for which 
Schréder’s notation is ia cy cry cr ia ~ia, otherwise 


wee — — vw — — ee — — we — wee — — 
the actual reading : 


T.S.R. 2G 
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shows three longs as containing respectively 3, 2 and 14 units of length. Now, 
if Schréder knows these to be the correct quantities, or if he himself has others 
better attested, surely, in either case, it should be his business to give them. 
Waiving the point as to Schréder’s failure to refer his quantities to a definite 
unit, and assuming for the moment that when he writes .u (e.g.) he really means 
a quantity of 5 units, not merely of 5 shorts of indefinite duration, let us see what 
use he makes of such a symbol. Two instances of it may be found in his notations 
to the ‘“‘ Cantica”’ of Euripides : 


BLAST Nap oe Ne eee 
EUhI25 (IS Rey, Cb MANA fae 


In actual performance governed by a rhythmical ear these become 


VA PRL ERET Te 

V_Z to : | ES See Cio tte 
Vie aT ETS 
LS Fee Re EOS 


From which we see that Lu measures 6 and 4%, and thus we arrive at one of those 
neat little prosodic equations we have got so accustomed to: 5=4}4=6. 
Extending the principle, one may write 3=7=500=etc. Let no one say we 
have here a play upon a mere difference of opinion, or a merely dogmatic state- 
ment on each side. I base nothing on opinion, nothing on dogma. I simply, 
by counting beats, perform to various conditions and ages of human beings what 
Schréder’s notations say, with the result that however often I repeat the process, 
not one of these persons can repeat the movement. Whereas any child can 
repeat the movement of the other notations at a first or a second hearing. The 
usual tests establish the tallying of notation and performance. 

Let us try an aspect of a different type. He calls Aesch. P.B. 117 an 
anapaestic dimeter, and represents it by —~. GV —~YVuU YVUUvUH. 
Here we see the first metrum to consist of two similar “ anapaests,”’ and we 
naturally conclude for identity of rhythm. But we are quite wrong if we do, 
for a rhythmical ear would not tolerate such a reading even if by a tour de force 
it could be performed. Taught by experience the normal ear demands equi- 
distant accents, thus: 


2 2 


i s 
Labi Pe heat kor yD exis) eae Anes pai ae es 


from which we see, what so few have trained themselves to hear, that each of 
the longs measures 1}, whilst the two shorts of the first foot measure each ?, and 
the two of the second each 1. Thus the two feet, instead of being equal, as the 
misleading notation suggests, are in the ratio of 3 to 34, an impossible ratio if 
you try to perform it, but ease itself if you do not. Here the ‘‘ metrum ”’-system, 
like the foot-system, misses the fact and the principle that it is the equality of 
measures, simple or compound, that is imprinted on the ear, not the “ equality ” 
of ““metrums”’ or of “ feet.’”’ Moreover, we learn that neither the ‘“‘ metrum ”’ 
nor the line is anapaestic at all. No true anapaestic line admits any genus but 
the equal one, that of Common Time. 


« 


\ 


— = 
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Still another aspect. As the duration of “‘ metrums ”’ is a quantitative matter, 
it may be dealt with in this same connection. One would imagine a metrum, 
from its name, either to be something measured in terms of some unit, or to be 
itself such a unit. Well, here is a series of Schréder’s ‘‘ metrums ’’ of the apparent 
durations 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and even Io morae or times: _~, —WV~—, 
Mero, Stes Cow a ole yitle ive id, cs 1) (Soph Tivach sito), 
—~jJ—~vVCvr — vv, in which last the parting of the first long is on paper 
only, for the second long has the chief accent, and that Schréder has no insuper- 
able objection to include the equivalent of a long is evident from a metrum in the 
very next line (Soph. O.C. 1245), ~~ — ~ —. Not much here to suggest 
uniformity of duration, and nothing at all anywhere to suggest, by real quantities 
and rests, any harmony of duration that may exist under the apparent chaos. 


To show a perfectly rational bond as connecting the two extremes is quite within 


the bounds of possibility. As thus: 


The rest “~ is not imaginary ; if anything precedes there must at least be arsis, and 
it may be long. Neither are the rests~ imaginary, for if thesis follows, the ear 
demands the intervention of that silent interval. Thus apparent 3 may grow to 
474, and apparent 10 decline, in a triple context, to the same modest total. Of 
these facts, processes and principles Schréder tells nothing. That particular 
variety of isochronism which consists in the normally fixed position of strong 
accent or ictus at equal intervals he does not realise. Otherwise he would 
examine, and convey in his notations, under what circumstances intelligibility in 
this respect necessitates the use of rests and pauses as elements in quantity. 
From this point of view one or two typical specimens of Schréder’s joinings and 
fittings may be instructive. He is equally ready to treat — ~ — as what he 
calls a cretic, whether it occurs before an iambus which supplies the needed 
short arsis, or before a trochee which does not. Assuming his 6 to be, e.g., 
—w } — and ey to be | — ~ ! 1_, as he explains, though obscurely, 
ieessier shouldbe (dma fii) copilot in|): but the last. long ef! the 
dochmius is only the thesis of its measure ; the short arsis is awanting. Thus the 
effect of the dochmius is destroyed. Equally wrong and self-contradictory is cr 8, 
if, as it should, it means| —-L 1. : —|—vi— j for LOSSY cal) 
is not the € his cretic demands. In other words, these are itistanees of his failure 
to perceive the importance and necessity of attention to foot-junction. Again, 
take his two-fold notation ia ch = UV —. 4 —~ — ~~ ~— to mean what 
it says, and let us bring it to the test of experience. The student may note that 
the four accented longs are struck at intervals in the ratio of the numbers 3, 2, 4, 
the measures in the sequence being triple, duple, and its compound, quadruple. 
Now, the world is fairly wide in languages and their dialects, but I venture to 
predict that not one will be found to make out of the given set of “longs 
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” 


and shorts’’ a rhythm so preposterous. What can be heard at every turn in 
actual usage is the weal of apparent 2 to 3, and the shortening of 
apparent | 211] to | $4 )| asin | Wie |: Ths 
present connection, 7a is eet Wily abit woes eu, Nand Boers 
| 211 | 2 but | r$ # 3 | 2. Schréder fails to see that his 1a does not end 
nor his ch begin with arsis, but with thesis. The two “ metrums,” in fact, are 
not properly joined together; they do not fit. An arsis is awanting; and the 
rhythmical ear supplies it. Schréder’s may be exquisitely rhythmical, but, if 
so, his intelligence fails to keep pace with its demands. This failure leads to 
other dilemmas, which, however, as he does not perceive them, are none to him. 
For example (Soph. O.C. 1729-30), he notes Oéus S rds ... erérAngas aS 14, 14, 
tro, tro. A real reading shows the foot-transition to be fictitious : 


The ._ contains as its final element the arsis that constitutes the movement a 
uniform alternation of arsis and thesis from first to last. None but a perverted 
ear hears any difference between the | —  - } — W | of the first line and that 
of the second. Another type of misfit, that of the packed measure with a pause, 
as in Soph. 0.C. 1735-6, equally gives Schréder no trouble. Down goes his #vo, tro, 
46, OG OY 2 ae NN Ne ee ee et 
from the point of view of rhythm are 


2 2 fe 5 z 
[5 SEER RIESE OUT |) BET ra Bele [ok a ALR 


(suiting his notation, indeed, but ignoring the problem) and 


[Pesan eee: LEE al (eee Oe eet Ste eee ae ete | bee eee 

which escapes the dilemma arising from the point of view of the sense. But no 
rhythmical device known to the author can save the sense in Soph. O.C. 1671, 
which ends with « VU VY (éudrrov), and 1672, which without break of sense 
begins V — (éAacrov). In presence of continuous...... | Sac || ee | it 
Schréder is conscious of no rhythmical hitch. This is one of those cases where 
scholars should be put on the qu vive for another reading which shall be rhythmical. 
Not all breaks in the sense are rhythmically objectionable. In Soph. A. 717-8, 
with sense unbroken save by line-end, we have : ~~~ | for the junction of 
ebyvwrros euol aS against : ~*~ | in the antistrophe. A short so placed 
cannot be choked off abruptly. All this escapes Schréder, which is not wonderful 
when he fails to notice that in Soph. O.R. 151, without break of sense, there is, 
after the measure is full at the end of the line, a long syllable still to add from line 
152. The explanation is given elsewhere, with numerous parallels in English 
verse. So much for quantity. 

Schroder’s Accent and Accents.—As regards accent, though he marks it in 
isolated cases, he formulates no rational principle on it or its relation to thesis, 
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and, though it is frequently possible to guess—why have we to guess ?—where 
he means the ictus to lie, still on every page there remain doubtful cases. One 
of the commonest is that of the “ metrum’”’ — — — WY, which might, ¢.g., be 
either of these 

2. 


Where song seems to (vie...) Pilgrims long to (go...), 


two rhythms radically distinct, which, thus expressed, leave no room for Schréder’s 


ambiguity. Other ‘“‘metrums” of ambiguous accent, to put it too mildly, are 
Pee Ss Again, one-does not ‘know, whether 
we — ~ ~ means the rhythm shown in 

| Net es ee | aes wwe 


Not a soul dreamt of it 
or in 
And in dreams dreamt of it. 


Briefly, he is ignorant of the part played by accent in the structure of a real 
metrum. In the case of accent it is not possible, as in the case of quantity, to 
pile up Schréder’s errors ad libitum. They are those of omission and non-committal. 
His accentuation of ionic is one exception, which will serve as well as many to 
prove that he is as weak in his comprehension of accent as in that of quantity. 
Assuming, as one ought, his notation for ionic, . ~ » +..., to convey that + 
is thesis with chief ictus, and » ~ WwW is arsis with subordinate ictus, it is 
certain that nothing could be more erroneous. Without going further afield it 
can be said that the result is practically unrhythmical, being indeterminate and 
characterless, almost without meaning. No doubt he would say that the feet 
combined are ~~ ~ and ~~; but that gives the continuous rhythm 
2 [. i W*...., a fast compound triple miles away from ~~ |— —, 
which is a slow simple triple, and the real ionic. An ionic foot has one thesis, 
however broken up, not two. As well say that the long of trochaic and iambic 
is two theses, because it can be divided into two equal parts. And if, as Schréder 


does, we assign three theses to a dochmius, there is no reason why we should 


not increase those of ionic to the same number, as shown in ~~. YO woe. 
In brief, Schréder’s ideas of the structure of ionic have a wider than their 
immediate scope, and turn the whole subject of the theory of Greek rhythm into 
one vast absurdity. 

Schroder’s Ignorance of Thesis, Arsis, Time and Rhythm. It would not be 
far wrong to say that the prime cause of Schréder’s stumbling so far from the 


truth as it yields itself to the patient study of natural audible phenomena, is the 


superstitious veneration he entertains for that most ignorant of the great ancient 
grammarians, Hephaestio. From him it is that he adopts the distribution of the 
quantitative symbols in fours, regardless of arsis and thesis and all the other 
rhythmical properties. I give examples in one column, placing in a second a 
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rational distribution of the same symbols, and in a third a relative rhythm which 
means just what it says. 


1 i 
ie Aen el 2 BES TAs Ge Spee { (ANA) ii eee ae ee 
fs . 
s» ” L/S is er we wa JP a Sw 
{ : AOS ON Cr ey ee { a iy SE ee 
Bs 
’ ” AZA ) ie te Vw | ee as 
3-{ , 696 jrde wae KOS { Pie, oy — ws | 
, OOF. shin cei ey ee alt 2 Al as 
ANLS EOD) EARRO Ge GEN pe ee ee Ne ee 
4. 
, VO RE ee Dy, ee, Sis —— So 
5-{ PHALLT TOO SAU Se Oy ee { Ai tue f 2 | eee 
i! LTO. Pe aT Sats bee SNS SF wa | — —f —-wVewe a 
6-f , O.R. 866 es ee PR { os VeVev|— 
” ” roy Sp wesele aio} fies Salt Pals — Se ie — 
III. 
, { La We Nath ph NL 
i abe RS we 2 
wi rw — 
sol 
Ww ee — 
A — NS we —— 
Bike 
Ww | Ese wee — 
— vw wy — lL 
4. , 2 2 
a med ww ve wN ww a Neat 
5 { A RRA PY, RARE 4 vy ww 
Ree me — we Fue Le 
6 { he a 2 
SO SS be 8 | A 


(The caret signifies that either a corresponding sound is lacking, or that a previous 
long is lengthened by the required amount.) 

Tables II. and III. show the audible correspondence of ictus with ictus, of 
thesis with thesis, of arsis with arsis; column I. does not. As for the lesser 
blows, they are implied in the definitions of the measures in column III.: nothing 
of the kind is implied in the structure of the first two. A comparison of the three 
columns will enable the student to verify Schréder’s violations of all the essential _ 
laws of rhythm, but one or two points might escape his attention. In A?. 424 
it will be observed that he reverses the quantities of the two longs. It is the 
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former, not the latter, that under the guidance of a normal ear is produced with 
duration 3. The cause of the error is easily traceable. The author is under the 
unverified impression that just as trochee — W~ can be replaced by _1, so can 
iambus — — be replaced by ._ , wholly ignoring in this way that, in the former 
case, thesis begins with a syllable, whereas in the latter it begins in the interior 
of a syllable, a syncopation for the existence of which there is in classical authors 
no warrant whatever, and of the perpetration of which his capricious use of the 
two symbols shows that he is not even aware. The error is akin to that of 
prosodists like Masqueray, who imagine that because | ~?W~ |, meaning | 1} 14 |, 
.can be substituted for | — WT |, it is also the case that 2 | 2, meaning r4 | 14, 
can be an equivalent for ~ —. It is repeated by Schréder in ionics in the form 
of | _— for _W, a substitution he assumes to be ona par with that of —V for TU. 
He gets _— by erroneous association of — with the following long instead of the 
previous one. Thus —W covers all such cases, and is, all over the world, in the 
form | 14 3 |, a common substitute for | 1 x |. Accent here matters everything. 
In the whole range of Latin verse a word like vivzs is never so placed that ictus, 
primary or secondary, falls on the first syllable. To substitute véris for viris 
on the ground that 2+1=1-+2 was unheard of. The principle was adopted 
from Greek. In English, on the other hand, nothing is commoner than to use as 


substitutes : 
I did see. Did I see? ' Wait and see. 


[133 | 2 1% 13] 2 [ror [2 
In ionic “ Now why, Sybil dear, hesitate ”’ is quite in place: 


ees Ns een wT ad 
2 #14 2 ie 22 


ye) 


But if the same quantities occurred in Greek, as in adiva devywv ddvum (Pind. 
Nem. I.), the reading would be 


Nae ee a ome 


Hive ey 
2 i oh S22 


2 
Ig % 2 2 


To return to the Tables. An examination of the trie correspondences 
shows certain blanks which the producer actually fills up by continuing the 
previous sound. Of such facts of experience the first Table is oblivious. Soph. 
At. 696-7 furnishes an example of one of the most familiar errors connected with 
the subject, the idea, namely, that a trochee can be substituted for an iambus, - 
or vice-versa, the truth being that an iambus begins and ends a unit earlier, thus : 


A — Vy 
Aer aN AN 
Again, look at Soph. Phil. 1191, VW — —Y — ww —, which apparently 


consists rather of two ‘“‘ metrums”’ than of four feet, but, as this for the present 
purpose is irrelevant, consider it from the latter point of view, that is, as con- 
sisting of iambs and trochees which are not merely mutual substitutes and 
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equivalents, but, as the notation suggests, actually equal, each measuring 3. 
The longs, measuring 2, are according to this theory thesis, and the shorts, 
measuring I, are arsis. Ictus, being by any rational definition the initial point 
of thesis, we have, measuring on paper from ictus to ictus, the successive measure- 
ments 2, 3, 4. But these same points, in any natural reading, are all the world 
over equidistant, so that if __ be taken as the standard, measuring 3, — also 
measures 3, and so does __ V  ~, which to the eye is double the long. In other 
words, the notation for the natural reading is U| cv | —VY | v2 | — 

No doubt, by a tour de force, it is possible to the rhythmical expert—not at all 
to the theoretical prosodist—to read ~ | — | — V | — ~ ~ | — exactly 
as written, but the result is a confused series of shocks, not merely to the 
cultivated sense of the expert, but to the ordinary civilised or uncivilised ear. 
Which reading is correct ? Surely not the inorganic and therefore unrhythmical 
one, otherwise the ear of the Greeks and Romans must have been inferior to 
that of the Zulus of to-day. In the absence of the clearest contemporary state- 
-ment to the contrary,—and that is lacking,—-we are driven to the conclusion 
that the ancients did with a phrase of longs and shorts like the one under 
discussion precisely what all nationalities do with it at the present time. That 
is, they speak it with the movement of ‘‘ A youth sure to come to the top.” 
Contrast this phrase and ‘‘ A youth is sure....,” as regards arsis and thesis, 
with the procedure of ordinary prosody : 


True Arsis AND THESIS. ‘PAPER’? ARSIS AND THESIS. 

pase ; 
A youth {is) y- 44 A youth \. 4 
sure to nN sure to \ is sure Neeley 
come to-the , \ come to « N tO COTM es 
top. ‘ UNS Ho, 9 Ag to-the top.. + 


From this we see that the replacing of unexpressed arsis in youth leaves, in 
accordance with what we hear, the rest of the rhythm intact ; whereas it totally 
upsets the ‘“‘ paper”’ apple-cart, that made-up thing of iambs and trochees out, 
to be seen, not heard. The example treated must not be supposed to be excep- 
tional in its departure from isochrony of feet. Here is another phrase which, 


with a show of greater foot-uniformity, the amount of departure is aggravated : 
The actual reading of this, if repeated in an unbroken cycle, is 
| ao iter bP apa 


from which we derive the successive foot-measurements 2}, 33, 3 and 4, coin- 
cidently with a uniform measure of 3 for each measure. One wonders what 
Schréder would reply to this. 

Needless to say, Schréder—though he has picked up many relative hints 
in a vague external sort of way—is ignorant of “Time.” He plainly never has 
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bestowed a thought on so simple a matter as the structure of the dactyl, which 


is 2 11. The ancients knew about the ictus on the long, but their power of 
analysis stopped short of consciously discerning the subordinate accent at the 
centre, on the first of the two shorts. Unless in the rare cases in which they 
were smitten with the Hephaestian infatuations they never dreamt of ~ _ as 
a substitute for ~ .. Wherever ~ — occurred, the long was always thesis 
relatively to the short as arsis. If the conventional sequence — ~ —, as a 
substitute for a dactyl, is to possess anything of the dactylic character, it must 
have subordinate ictus at its centre, and a central ictus is obtainable only by 
equalising _ — and — thus: | —* ~: — |, where, as in the dactyl, the thesis 
14+2=2, and manifestly equal to arsis, also 2. This equality of 14+ % and 2 
does not strike Schréder, so he writes for the sequence under consideration, not 
| ee t: but the self-contradictory — ~~. Self-contradictory this 
notation must be pronounced, because the accentuation of ~ V is V TV, as in 
the dactyl, and the accentuation of ~ _, in the absence of syncopation, is 
~ + or — », either of which is death to the dactyl. A line like “ Sic te diva 
potens Cypri,”’ in its last three syllables, furnishes Schréder with the material he 
is bent on mangling. It is in such cases that observation of what happens daily 
around us comes to our assistance. The following line from Swinburne’s imita- 
tions of classical hexameters and ‘“‘ pentameters ”’ contains what we need, and I 
fit into its proper place the Latin line so as to show the identity of rhythm: 
letrictly, “ where the’’ is —*—.] 


Out of the golden remote wild West where the sea without shore is. 
3 
eee Noo, — 


tens Cypri. 


eg cans | —~ Vvwiwv 
Sic te di- va _ po- 


But having got so far, one is constrained to ask whether a conclusion so rude and 
barbarous in its effect is credible. It seems more aptly associable with the god 
powerful over war than with the gentle Venus. Certainly English would avoid 
for any purpose an ending with the rhythm “Sea without.’’ Thus Schréder’s 
error is a weapon of two barrels, each with a fatal charge. He is ignorant of the 
structure of the dactyl, and, following blind guides, he is led to assume Latin 
glyconic to be a Dreiheber (3-accent) instead of a Vierheber (4-accent), or a 
dimeter, as glyconic is in Greek. And the present example is only a specimen 
of many. Schréder’s unjustifiable tamperings with Greek metres run pari passu 
with his blunders as to the nature of “‘ Time.” 

As an example of Schréder’s violation or ignorance of other rhythmical laws 
we may specify the following. He asserts that most modern languages in their 
prosody “reckon” by the word-accents of ordinary speech, whilst ancient 
languages “‘ reckoned ”’ by the quantities of syllables. Now, if all that is meant 
is that modern languages show a more or less pronounced tendency to prose 
accents, and that ancient languages were more or less preoccupied about the 
meagre assortment of what they called quantities, few would differ. But the 
assertions mean more than that. They imply, or are taken to imply, the absence 
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in modern languages of quantities, and, on the part of ancient languages, an 
indifference to accentual structure of which there is the reverse of anything 
resembling evidence. And both ideas are essentially untrue to fact. In the 
first place Schréder does not name any modern language that, in its verse, does 
not modify the accentual schemes of ordinary prose precisely for the purpose of 
fitting words to unaccustomed quantities. And certainly, in the European 
languages within reach of verification, one of the beauties or charms of verse is 
that the poet deliberately, though probably without conscious analysis, eniploys 
a great variety of quantitative schemes, which, whilst obeying no one law, as 
frequently they did in ancient languages, are ever subtly moving in conformity 
with a complex of many laws. As to Schréder’s statement about the quantitative 
structure of ancient languages, it ignores the whole theory of ictus, thesis and 
arsis, not only as partially developed by the ancient grammarians, but also as 
deducible, in the absence of such testimony, from the universal experience of 
mankind. For quantities are only intervals of time between events, and these 
events are rhythmical blows of varying intensity, the strongest of which receive, 
in verse, the name of ictus. The suggestion that any language, ancient or modern, 
had quantities without such events, so far from being true or correct, is not even 
sane. 

If one were asked to specify any single example of Schréder’s errors of a nature 
in itself calculated to produce conviction of his ignorance of the first principles 
of rhythm, I think the following would serve the purpose. In his Vorarbeiten zur 
griechischen Versgeschichte, on page 93, he says, “‘ Der Ioniker tragt den Hochton 
stets in der Mitte.” Assuming this to mean that ionic always has the ictus in 
the middle, anyone can see at a glance that it never has. That implies, though 
it would astonish Schréder to hear it, a violent syncopation. He is labouring 
under the usual confusion of duration of time with point of time. The normal 
form  ~ ~ — — consists of two shorts as arsis and two longs as thesis. The 
latter is so called precisely for the reason that it is headed by the ictus, and extends 
to the stroke on the next arsis, the Time being therefore of the double genus. 
Ictus comes in at the point immediately after the two shorts. If that is the 
middle, then one o’clock is midway between twelve and three. This, though bad 
enough, does not exhaust Schréder’s bungling. To make the rest intelligible, I 
write a few dipodies of ionic a minore, which, complicated as they look, any child 
can perform at a first hearing : 


Oa ae 0 
Ler sane ima . Sap eR, 
ee ee Be, pe ay pe aay pets 
_ - | eas VY A ad —_—_ — 
A we ets Ss — — wee 
or 
Tea © 2 2 1% % 4 
iz 3 3 ry a 2 
APs 14% 2 2 ie ee 
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Thesis is always as marked, and arsis is always 2. The correspondences are as 
plain as day. Contrast such notations, where accent and quantity are clearly 
defined, with this of Schréder : 


a 6 0 a 
ia LW tong ee Da TOLER aa | 
I. A, — 3: eseee Ce Ae 


What do _., _ (big short), U_ , etc., mean in actual production? That he does 
not reveal. Whatever the dots signify it is plainly not position of ictus. And 
why, in the second Table, does thesis come first? That would imply ionic a 
majore, the very existence of which he ridicules. Besides, to begin thesis with 
short-long is self-contradiction ; the initial point of the short cannot in Latin or 
Greek receive the ictus. The Tables bristle with ignorance of Time, ictus, arsis, 


thesis and quantity. I give the facts that seem to underlie the four “ paper” 
concoctions : 
1, 2. Bid ieee leer tts Bye! 8. Ae a ae Ney Ne 


No reader, I am satisfied, who takes the trouble to understand what has 
been said, will be found willing to admit that a person so radically ignorant of 
the very nature of thesis can be trustworthy in anything that relates to rhythm. 
Any remaining doubts might be dissipated by referring to page 11 of his Pindart 
Carmina. What a stramash of “ feet ’’ and ‘“‘ metrums,” of sounds and silences, 
of rests and pauses, of dislocated joints and unfilled breaches, of fits and misfits, 
of overfull and underfilled measures, of iambuses and trochees, of dactyls and 
anapaests, of spondees and tribrachs, of bacchiacs and cretics, of choriambuses 
and epitrites, of amphibrachs and amphimacers, of arsis and thesis, and—to 
cut it short—of almost the whole metrical paraphernalia evolved in the course 
of the ages! Nobody can possibly gather how to read a line of it. Yet the 
corpus vile, the Second Olympian, has been baptised the “ great cretic ”’ and “ the 

greatest of cretics.’”” And the huge sham of the thing passes without remark ! 

Schroder’s Redundancy, Obscurity and Inconsistency. A very obvious fault 
of Schréder’s notations is their redundancy. His cy iais — 4. — VY — ve, 
and his ivo cr is — ~ — ~ — Ww —, but the two sets of symbols mean in 
actual execution precisely the same thing, which, to add to the confusion, he also 
expresses by a third notation, lecyth. What purpose is served by this gratuitous 
piling up of complications where the demand for clearness and simplicity is so 
imperative, he does not explain. Quintilian and many other ancient writers 
before him walked in the same bad path. They never dream of pointing out 
that the reading is quite unaffected by alternatives in grouping longs and shorts. 
Still farther from their minds is it to tell us what purpose is served by any scansion 
at all that is not equally well served by the sequence of the conventional quantities. 
There is really none, unless it be that the groups catch the eye more readily, and 
are remembered more easily. 
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But the redundancy is the smallest fault of these notations. The reverse 
fault, that with all his multitudes of ‘“‘ metrums’’ Schréder fails to convey the 
rhythm, has been shown to be a worse one. Clear definitions of terms might 
help to save the situation, but his use of these vies with his notations in their 
impotence to convey rhythmical significance. Enoplia, aeolica, ionica, dochmiaca, 
paroemiaca, dactylepitritica, choriambus, etc., all are alike in this, that it is 
impossible to be sure of what they exactly mean in actual production. Does 
the choriambus — WY  ~ — belong to the double or the equal genus? One 
asks in vain. Aeolica are ‘‘syllable-counting.”’ Have they no rhythm? His 
notation 0000, in this connection, is a mere evasion. When initial o o 
meant  — — how were they performed ? No answer. An ‘“‘ acephalous metrum ” 
might leave out thesis. How was it performed? Still no answer, far less a 
solution. A molossus “‘metrum” might be half a dozen different things in 
triple time, and a few more otherwise. Where does he give them? Nowhere. 
One wishes to know why he treats an ionic foot asa metrum. The desire remains 
unsatisfied. 

Assuming Schréder to be chargeable with all the rhythmical faults attributed 
to him, he might still at least have been consistent. On the contrary. His 
inconsistencies are so numerous that it seems almost gratuitous to be specific 
about them. Yet to avoid even the appearance of making broad unsubstantiated 
statements, I will illustrate what I mean by inconsistency. The true quinque- 
partite or 2 cretic | —_ V : — | he rejects—but without ‘stating grounds—in 
favour of affinity to the § iambic “‘metrum,” thus treating almost universal 
ancient testimony on the principle of smoke but no fire, and ignoring the present 
existence of the ratio in both music and speech. Yet in Aristoph. Ach. 974, 
without comment or any sense of inconsistency, he has the true cretic sequence 
wt Sine Pap le lk, ed (Now nat dis )triesithen last None fimughitmeee 
interpreted as _,, thus saving €; but by what possibility can the two substituted 
shorts of the earlier ‘‘ metrums”’ be brought into accord with this triple hypo- 
thesis ? Schréder sees dimly the absence of arsic short when for his ba he writes 
~ — -—,; between two of his “‘metrums”’ such absence passes wholly unob- 
served. For example, he writes indifferently 


(5) ee PCY OLN eee gent AD Ra, aoe OM ea reaeen em Vie WS kare 


(2)° Stars ba ores BEG RUE es for 2 Se re eee 


The hitch at the asterisk does not trouble him. There is a short awanting at 
the empty space, but he does not mind. The same empty space in (2) requires 
no filling by a short ; he remains quite oblivious of the fact. All he cares for is 
his Hephaestionic ‘‘metrums.”’ If he had been bent on consistency and on 
exhibiting thetic correspondence, his notations would have been 


(Gif i age eee es es a5) } eae (1) Where | once he: raved _ | now he : rests. 
(2) ees ee Ces Ney (2) [| Come | weavea - ringela T0- ) s Sega 
: Why | he’s. a ‘jolly good| fel- ° low. 
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But this common-sense treatment of the case does not commend itself to him, and 
accordingly all the illustrative riches of the Wiegenlieder, Koselieder and 
Schaukellieder of his own language is lost upon him. Again Schréder writes 


—- # ea YY —_—-:.Cl 


od — ee 


yet any listener perceives that _« » of the second dimeter is parallel in 
structure to « .» of the first, so that, if ~ « .» is assumed to be correct, 
consistency demands the notation 


This leaves the isolated short of the third ‘‘ metrum”’ to be transferred across 


the meaningless passage to the fourth, which, without it, is inconsistent with the 
first, thus : 


. 
2, a ee hae 


UE Roe eS 


— > Ww — 


| 


— — yew — 


Correcting the double inconsistency—only a specimen of thousands—we obtain 


fess 5 eee pelle Gy kat 


— — —_ Vwrerwewe 


Of course, the student is now aware that, so far as the reading is concerned, these 
alternative “‘scansions’’ have not the smallest significance, and if he fancies 
my notation is adding another useless scansion to the existing stock he is radically 
misunderstanding the whole position. That notation can only be interpreted 
in one way, and that way is meant to be the best reading in view of all the evidence. 
It can only be supplanted by a reading better vouched for, the “ scansions ”’ of 
the prosodists being quite irrelevant. Those treated in the present instance, it 
is hardly necessary to explain, are relevant co, to the matter of Schrdéder’s 
consistency. 

To begin lesser ionic with one short instead of two may happen to be not 
conventional, but it is perfectly rhythmical. To fill up a final ionic measure is 
neither conventional nor frequent nor very beautiful, but it does happen. What 
Schréder’s notation means in actual reading, no man can tell. The substituted 
notation can be interpreted in only one way, and that way the student can hardly 
escape, unless by deliberately misreading the English illustrations. 

Schroder’s Errors in Correspondence. Arist. Nubes, 461-2, 


ti qet-oo- pat; Tov mdy- Ta ype- voy per’ Eu- Ov 
Ihe Aiplat If ordder fed ch Fhe do eed 
a b 


(n- Aw- téta- tov Biov adv- Opw- rwv d- a§- ets. 
b3 Nes nae use ERS wae Dek 2 OES ees AS Sl 
b a 
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The underlining and the letters here show the real correspondence. Contrast, 
in this respect, Schréder’s notation for the two lines : 


; J, 
Ti meloopmar; TOV Tav- Ta ypdO- Voy per’ E“ovd 


ANSI ee 1h Litho! Lae bre — vew — 
(nXw- Tora tov Biov av- Opwruv &- d&es. 
SN LENO cee er en erty en ee 


If these notations were taken up in detail it would be easy to show that there is 
not a particle of genuine correspondence in them from beginning to end. Limiting 
our attention to one or two points, we notice that the four phrases rdvra xpdvor, 
vov per’ uot, Awrératov, Tov Biov av are to the ear identical rhythm, so that 
no notation can be right if it shows different notations. This criterion condemns 
Schréder’s, for two of the phrases are represented by a complete metron, — WV —, 
while the other two consist of — WW of one metron, and the first long of the next, 
thus — .. —. That is how the matter works out on paper under the bondage 
of wrong theory. Contrast the rhythmical analysis with its identical notation 
for the four identical phrases. Compare now ti weiooua: with Opdérwv Sia, which 
are the same in rhythm but for anacrusis short in the first, long in the second. 
Schréder gives the two ragged-looking platoons — W-  ~-—. Unprepos- 
sessing rather, but there may be stuff in them if we search under the surface. 
For zi he has a large-sized short to show it is there for a long. But really 
it is there for a short, and it is a short. Then for 6pé he has quite 
a little long to signify that it stands for normal short. But it is really there 
for a long, and it is one. The next two syllables weioo and rwv &, again 
identical to the ear, have each a full-length long; but Schréder refuses rwv a 
full-size long ; it must be content with the small size. Then copa is —— to show 
substitution for two normal shorts, as in réru, but this is impossible, for in the 
form —- there is always a slight accent on the long, whereas in two shorts, whether 
constituting thesis or arsis, there is always a slight accent on the first. The 
notation, in short, is a purely paper business; no human being could gather 
anything out of Schréder’s symbols having anything to do with an actual ear 
and an actual voice. Contrast 


¢ 4 . 
Tl TeimTopat I: 14 


Ey | 2 
Opworwov did& 14 | 2 1 : Ih 


which show correspondence where it exists to the ear, and the lack of its complete- 
ness just where it plainly is. Both are forms of iambic monometer, the latter 
being also the “third epitrite,” and both are unmysterious enough to be 
performable by any child. And, indeed, Schréder has both not far away in 
lines 515-6, viz., vewrépors and rod rpdypacw, his notations, apart from rhythm, 
being.quite correct,. viz. .2j—  =2,)))— RAMI | 

Idiosyncrasies of Notation. The list of Schréder’s faults and defects as revealed 
in his notations may be capped by one or two specimens of idiosyncrasies in 
which he surpasses his already not undistinguished record. On a single page of 
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Soph. Trach. 94 and ror, we have these two fraudulent notations posing as groups 
of ‘‘metrums”’ : 


Observe the big short, and the little longs, and the final ‘‘ metrums”’ of 4 and 9 
morae respectively. All this is the purest of “ paper’’ work. One can see the 
whole apology for thought and reason that underlies it. Schréder says to himself : 
there are here departures from the normal ionic “metrums” (1) ~ VV — —, 
ee, (3) — ~ WY, the first metrum being a variatiom:upom (2) 
by substitution of a short for a long, and of a final long for a short, the third, a 
contraction of (1) by omission of final long ; the fourth based on (2) by substitu- 
tion of a long for a short ; and the fifth, a variation of (1) by the substitution 
of two longs (!) for a short. Such is scansion, when a man takes to listening 
with his eyes. Bringing the proper organ to bear, we get 


dv ai- & a vdE eva- pt-  Co- pe va 
seen Shy pg ct 


Vw 
But | Hildegard far 


otherwise was em- | ployed. 


eit’, @kpatis- Tebi- wv Kat’ dupa 
Dame | Hildegard liked | horticulture. 


Schroder’s Omissions.—Believers in Schréder might try their hand at remedying 
the omissions on his part to tell : 


1. Why in his theorisings he makes no persistent appeal to the ear. 


2. How he distinguishes between phrasing and rhythm, between simple feet 
and simple measures. 


jeaow he *performs his dipody *\ W4°%., whether as: ionic 
~~ | — —, in which case he is wrong, for in this case it is the two initial shorts 
that are arsis, not the final long; whether as ~  V | Ce FOE as 
OL BERS Noni CLC 

4. The rationale of a metrum or dipody, and their relation to a compound 
measure ; for example, what constitutes . — — a “ metrum”’ at all, seeing 


that it is only one foot ? 

5. The rationale of arsis and thesis. 

6. Whether he has ever heard dupletic ?T or tripletic | —*LY |. 

7. Why he reads the Greek epic hexameter xara Sirodiay, instead of as two 
tripodies. [But his “ foot’’ may be a tripody.]} 

8. Why, seeing that the Roman poets imitated and heard Greek metres, he 
so often cut down the number of theses (ictuses) by one at the end. 


g. Why, unless for occasional ,_ or _; in terminations, he deals only with 
conventional or “irrational ”’ for real quantities. 
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to. The reason for his apparently capricious use of the vacant space, regardless 
of how it is occupied or whether it is occupied at all. 

11. Why he classes as catalectic things so diverse in nature and effect as final 
—A—;, —A:; 

12. ‘Why, when’ what is performed is {ia |] U?0i|' =o )— — | = oe 
he objects to show the real correspondence thus : 


eee ee eee 
Net er Ns a Vy —— 
or, in speech : 
sound the a- | larm 
dawn of; | day. 


Sound, 
An- |} nounce the 


13. Whether he is aware that Sapov erurapevos as tripody or tetrapody 
might move in a dozen different rhythms, not one of which would end as in his 


ADOTON wee hae 
A A A 


14. How he expects ‘‘ beginners’ to understand the terms in the following 
list, when experts (comparatively speaking) are unable to discover from his 
explanations and definitions what they mean in translation from words into 
deeds : 


Mass. contrahiert. mous, 
Massgabe. Catalexis. koppara., 
Hebung. metrum. dAoyos. 
Senkung. Fermate. 

Ton. Pause. 


15. Why he divides (Aristoph. Vesp. pp. 20, 21) as in 
Tov mperBuv ws  peTerTy 


Eu. vovtes yvapats érepais 


we eo aoe ere a 


mn- S4- Te mapa wPapalov 


Ses ff Os 
Also, as fuvévres = peréorn, and yvopats ... = ndare ... why he does not divide the 
line gvvovres ... aS In 

Set ee / _— eA SS 


Or why he divides the line into “ metrums”’ (!) at all, when the real rhythm is 


SO a a pee pet 
3 2 2 4 

ww [hs SEN Nas we “gs 
‘ E aa 

2 SAE Os ES LS i — 


16. How he performs two theses without intervening arsis. 


Selected Points for the Student.—It may benefit the student to investigate a 
few specific errors made by Schréder, and come to some independent judgment 
upon them. I number them, and add comments. 
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I. That ionic was a combination or contraction of two single feet. 


This is impossible, for 1. — ~ — as a cycle = *%, | — | -%, and would 
give ~~ 4, += "6? | f* | §?, which has nothing in common with the slow 
triple of ionic Y  ” _. It is simply a matter of performing the two, and 


hearing the difference. 


2. That ionic—he means lesser ionic—has the rhythmical accent in the 
centre. 


This also is impossible, for the centre of ~ ~ — — is at the middle point of 
the first long, whereas ictus—if that is his Hohepunkt—is at the initial point of 
the third mora or time, thus dividing the whole foot into two parts not equal, 
but in the ration of 1 to 2. According to Schréder ionic has two theses ! 


Setiat = 4° is ionic @ majore. 


This is on a par with his statement that _ 4 ~ is a dactyl! It is a minore 
with arsis unresolved, and the second half of thesis resolved. He is ignoring 
ancient theory, which, it happens, tallies with modern practice. The Greeks 
might quite consistently have described both + _¥ wT and ~ WY as diplasic 
a majore. 


4. A long is double of a short only in anapaestic and ionic. 


This is inexcusably false. It is not true even for these, for anapaestic has fre- 
quently thesis and following arsis combined to measure 4, and ionic frequently 
has - —, meaning | 14 % | for two shorts or a long. And it is true of epic 
dactylic. 


5. Elsewhere certain longs are affected by dAoyia. 


This ddoyia is a disease falsely diagnosed by ancients and moderns. When the 
former found themselves unable to measure sounds outside the quantities 1, 2, 3, 
etc., they always invoked “ irrationality.”” They did not know that all quantities 
are subject to ddoyia of a more real sort than they contemplated. Outside this 
field it parts company with rhythm, and an unrhythmical phrase is one which 
has lost that unity which enables it to be performed or imitated. 


6. That glyconic can be acephalic. 


This is a contradiction in terms, implying, as it mostly does, the omission 
of the first ictussed syllable, and its result in depriving glyconic of the first of its 
four feet. The omission of an initial unaccented syllable is a vastly different 
thing, leaving the number of measures intact. Nobody seems to have con- 
templated the possibility of an instrument having been entrusted with a 
missing thesis. 

7. That musical conceptions such as Auftakt and equality of measures are 

absurdly out of place (See Apel). 


_ Why? These are facts which one can hear both in music and in speech. How 
does he get over them? They imply a certain reading. Is his a different one ? 
T.S.R. ‘ 2H 
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If so, what is it? To ignore the question is not scientific. Here, as everywhere 
else, there is the suggestion of practice and theory as things permanently divorced. 

Some attempt has now been made to contrast the simplicity of the conceptions 
and symbols used in these chapters, and what can be accomplished by them, 
with those of Schréder and what these fail to do. As against a mere handful of 
measures clearly defined, Schréder has half a hundred ‘‘ metrums ”’ the rhythmical 
rationale of which no man can discover. Probably his best contribution to Greek 
prosody will turn out to lie in his investigations into the use and limits of strophe, 
antistrophe and epode in lyrical verse. The correspondence of metres, while 
not admitting of a full study without the participation of the ear, presents, never- 
theless, a great field to those whose conceptions are bookish, and whose effective 
organ is the eye. And Schréder’s work in this field seems to be of quite out- 
standing merit, not only in itself, but as a basis for the investigations of those 
whose-preoccupation is rhythm and its appeal to the ear. 


GOODELL’s ‘‘ CHAPTERS ON GREEK METRIC.” 


Goodell holds that among the Greeks of the classical period poetry was guide 
and mistress, music ancillary—dvagidopuryyes tuvor; and that it accepted the 
law of rhythm from the words and syllables of the verse. Thus he takes no 
cognizance of the important fact that Greek verse-rhythm violated without 
scruple the accents of prose ;. and that, on the other hand, the musical principle 
operative in Greek verse, by which two simple measures become compound, was 
in manifest disregard of the sense involved. In both respects we have music as 
the dominating factor. Of no verse-rhythm is it so true as of Greek that it was 
in bondage to conceptions wholly musical in the modern sense. With due 
deference to Goodell, also, Pindar did not write by ear in the sense that he 
employed words in verse with the same accents as-in ordinary speech. On the 


contrary, he placed his ictus with a recklessness that would stagger the wildest 


licence of vocal music in our day. Goodell contrasts English verse with Greek 
in so far as the former generally respects word-accent, whereas for this element 
Greek substituted word-ictus. This is rather exasperating, for word-accent is 
just ictus when it occurs in verse, and when it does not occur it is not word-ictus 
nor any other sort. But he blunders still more dreadfully when he gives his 
reason, which is that, in Greek, word-accent was a pitch-element. He ought to 
say that the Greeks had no word for the word-accent which is an essential feature 
of all languages, because they lacked the faculty of hearing it. He is mixing up 
words and things. There are two things, strong stress and high pitch, and all 
languages have both, whether some people hear them or not. In Greek, as the 


modern tongue shows, the word-accents were on those syllables where the ancient — 


grammarians erroneously thought they were marking the high pitch by which, 
in all languages, they are often accompanied. 


_ If Professor Goodell can be said to break down at all it is due to the usual | 


stone of stumbling to classical prosodists. His statement that stress is not always 
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essential to rhythm even in our music is fundamentally false. He should have 
said, ‘‘is not always objectively essential.” Swbjectively, it always is, however 
induced ; and one proof is that the hearer in reproducing it always does so with 
the accents he seems to hear. Goodell, accordingly, turns arsis and thesis into a 
mere arbitrary matter of marking time, which to him does not include the beating 
of accents. For what natural law dominates the beating of time? That is the 
all-important point he does not face, and this omission, as will presently be seen, 
hampers him at every turn. The act of beating time is not arbitrary ; it is 
regulated by a law. The momentary uncertainty which Goodell notices in 
English may, he says, be permanent in Greek. He fails to see that momentary 
uncertainty implies normal certainty. Are we to believe that in Greek, alone of 
languages, the uncertainty was chronic and incurable ? 

Goodell describes the division into ‘‘ feet or measures’”’ as a method. This 
statement suggests a view radically objectionable or wrong on many grounds. 
For example : 

1. A foot and a measure are assumed to be the same thing, whereas only 
falling feet are measures. ‘‘ Should auld acquaintance ’”’ does not begin with a 
measure, but with an up-beat. 

2. “‘ Down-beat ”’ is not defined in its connotation. Filling the blank, I should 
say that down-beats are those strongly accented points in the movement of music 
or speech at which in stepping to the movement we naturally and perforce set 
down the foot. Goodell rightly says the down-beat marked for the eye what the 
words said or sung marked for the ear. But what in the words was marked to 
the ear ?—not in English merely, but in all languages ? 

3. In discussing the subject he uses the term word-accent as referring to 
pitch. Now, neither in music nor in speech has the act of beating time anything 
to do with that element. The raising and lowering of pitch may be indulged in 
ad libitum without affecting in the smallest degree the points at which the feet 
are set down. Therefore the term accent, as used for the rhythmically useless 
high pitch noticed by the ancients, is outside the whole question, and should be 
eschewed by Goodell and everybody else in such a connection. Especially by 
Goodell, who is perfectly aware of its irrelevance. 

4. The statement wholly ignores the syllicts of syllables and the initial points 
of notes—that is to say, the very things or events that are rhythmical. . These 
are the points that are marked for the ear, and without them no arsis or thesis 
is possible. Rhythmical events form no part of Goodell’s conception of rhythm ; 
he does not get beyond quantitative patterns. And yet, in his boyhood, he must, 
like other boys, have seen and heard a blacksmith at work. How, then, could 
he ever rid himself of the elementary perception that it was not the equal intervals 
between the hammer-blows that were rhythmical, but the blows themselves ? 
When we are reduced to mere book-knowledge we get acquainted with strange 
pedantries. 

5. A process conducted according to a natural law is not properly called a 
method. One method can be exchanged for another ; you cannot at will change 
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a law. Until musicians learnt the law and obedience to it they could not record 
music. So also, and for additional reasons, attempts to write down the rhythm 
of speech must be a failure, unless when the law of accents and other syllicts as 
initial and final points for measurement is obeyed, whether consciously, as I do, 
or unconsciously, as I believe Goodell does. The measurements of syllables 
singly or in groups are relevant only when intervals are wholly filled up. He 
says — V — — — ~ — — of itself made dipodic grouping. Not so,—only 
if the grouping was given effect to by the proper accentuation. It is quite 
possible to impose on it an accentual scheme, @eg. «0 # “mW O4 
which destroys the dipodies, This accentuation certainly does not follow the 
rhythm naturally suggested by the symmetrical quantitative structure on paper, 
but the very statement of this fact implies an accentuation which does. Besides, 
the symmetry is equally respected by triple-dupletic | 2 1 : 1$ 1} | 67s, and 
the vastly different ionic 14 3 | 2 2, bis. 

Goodell is one of the prosodists infected by the ‘“‘ Anonymus”’ error as to 
the accentuation of the iambic dipody. As regards quantity he says the pure 
trochees or iambs must have involved some form of departure from the precise 
ration of 2 and 1 for long and short. This can only be true if it refers to effects 
of hastening and slackening. In any case it is plain that departures must be 
known in order to be given effect to. Another of his errors is that the Greek 
composer stuck closely to the natural quantities. He assuredly did not. And 
the proof is that he upset the scheme of natural accents. I have never met with 
language in which interference with either element did not extend to the other 
also. Of course, Goodell finds in Greek no evidence of accent at all. This is 
perplexing. 

On the far-reaching subject of ddoyia Goodell is again unsound. The pre- 
ponderance of 3-timed feet in tragic dialogue and other kindred metres led the 
speaker, he maintains, to ona the time of the apparent spondee to the extent 
indicated by the notation - >. As before, I ask why this modesty in view of 
universal | 14 14 |? But he goes on to say that in the type of which 


be ete ae OO 


is an example the fact of a spondaic ending goes far to indicate a spondaic 
movement. There are several objections to this. All endings of form « ~ are, 
as I have shown, spondaic, and to be written 


? > 
ee a oe oe Wee aden Wen (eae Poarge Neb) reer) area 


according to circumstances; in the first two ways if the tempo is slow, in 
the others if the tempo is faster, and this latter without regard to the internal 
predominance of triple or of Common Time. If there is no evidence as to 
tempo, there is no certainty as to the more appropriate notation. A practical 
rule in such a case would be: Equalise the measures, and write, for_-.0.0L «wT, 
eg |—VUe|— —’ | or | 20 | V2” |, according to your conception 
of the tempo. If, however,  ~ is internal, the case is different. By Law XV. 


i 
ee ee ws 
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the notation will then be | ._ ~ | or | — WY |, according as the tempo is slow or 
fast. But it is not between these that, for Goodell, the alternative lies, but 
between | ._ ~ | and |-_ > |. He seems to elect for the latter in most cases, 


so that, as I have pointed out elsewhere, - > is derivable from two sources, 
from _. _ if amongst trochees, and from — TW if amongst dactyls. The true 


position is that  _ furnishes |  2W |, and ~ furnishes rather | 1. WY | 
than | .,*— |, and remains intact if the tempo is fairly lively, in which case 
the associated spondee and dactyl become modified as in | _V | o?L | V 2K |. 


And | _ w~ | is not, as Goodell thinks, ruled out by Aristoxenus’ dictum against 
the use of more than the three genera—the equal, the double and the hemiolic— 
for | ._ ~ | is not a new genus, but belongs to the equal genus, only that ._ contains 
thesis and the first half of arsis with its subordinate ictus unexpressed. Goodell 
repeats the same mistake in another connection when he says that, in Aesch. 
Eum. 553, we have an instance of a foot év tpurAaciw Aoyw represented in my 
notations by — | ._ , but it is one of the glaring errors of some classical scansionists 
to call this an iambus at all; ~ — is the iambus and the last third of «_ is the 
arsis of the next iambus. The truth is indicated in 


ote ae 
Net lee tea abl bs 
1a 1a 


which is as perfect triple as | soli | —_., with not the least savour of a 
triplasic genus. In fact this genus, by the nature of the case, has no existence. 
Goodell quotes from Emerson a very good example of the ratio 3 : I as a result 
of heavy syllables and slackening tempo, but I should prefer the retention of 
triple in the dupletic variation | 2} } | with a rallentato. Especially is this 
desirable for the reason—though Goodell did not notice it—that the previous 
two lines are not in triple, but in duple with tripletic variation : 


I never thought to ask; I never knew, 
meee tale Sittin de (2. ay bo ttpbaah 
But in my simple ignorance suppose 

c™ 
Ere pe ike Baler gweet 2. ny [2 


The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
SANE ROE SS ECUE A fet HOS anne 4 San Rie Sac Sea Pear a 


That Goodell has not attained to a clear conception of arsis and thesis is 
apparent from other touches that crop out from time to time. Thus, in speaking 
of « _ ~ asa substitute for _- >, he says that at least the second of the two 
shorts must be in arsis, and that “as to the first, one might make an argument 
for putting it in thesis.” If « WwW belongs, as it may do and usually does, 
to the equal genus, any other division than this is gratuitous. Only if, in spite 
of appearances, the time is by exception triple, might the last short be arsis, as _ 
in what I call the real ‘‘ cyclic dactyl” | 14 } 1 |. Goodell’s error, of course, 
goes back to the simpler one of interpreting the + — of trochaic + ~ ~ — as 
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>, and, though he appears to fight shy of reference to it, the _ + of 
—_ 4. +4 as > «. Nowhere is there evidence of recognition of - — as of 
the equal genus, an contrast to __ . as a phenomenon to which the term genus 
is jrrelevant. In each of the measures | 14 14 |, | 2 1 |, the one of the equal 
genus, the other of the double genus, the two quantities are in gear. To1}|2..., 
as not being a measure, but a rising foot, the term genus is inapplicable. But 14 
is an arsis of the equal genus and 2 is a thesis of the double genus, and the quantity 
1% is not in gear with the quantity 2. Rising feet are slippery things. There 
is one trochee and one by courtesy ; there is one iambus and a dozen by courtesy. 

Professor Goodell, like Westphal and all the rest, attaches an undue importance 
to what the ancients, either in the mass or as individuals, have to tell us on critical 
points of rhythm on which their ignorance of the simplest principles disqualified 
them to form a judgment. But when all is said, Goodell’s work gives the impres- 
sion of a fine and very able contribution to the subject. His true instincts often 
overbear his formal errors, preventing them from working the havoc to which we 
have been accustomed by other writers. One sees and intuitively feels that he 
is open to fact and argument. He will weigh before he rejects. But to ask 
him to reject the ancients is, I fear, to enjoin him to wash in Jordan rather than 
in the waters of Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus. 


a no) ee? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE RHYTHM OF GREEK AND LATIN VERSE 


The present State of Thought in regard to Classical Rhythms. The last chapter 
supplied materials for forming a judgment on the extent to which the study of 
ancient rhythms has been hampered by pedantic jargon and “ paper ’’ legerde- 
main. The task of the present chapter is the very different and quite practical 
one of determining how—that is with what rhythmical movements—we of to-day 
should read the metres handed down by the Greeks and Romans. The present 
state of thought in this regard may be gleaned from the text-books on prosody 
such as the late Professor Hardie’s Res Metrica. After a thorough study of 
his predecessors he puts all he has to say of a practical kind on the rhythm of the 
classical metres into a single page treating of a single metre. That page un- 
fortunately is wrong in every line of it from top to bottom. The metre, ionic, is 
one which, of course, is a slow movement in triple Time,—that is, of the double 
genus—and he cites as English examples certain poems of Kipling, Lamb, 
Browning and Professor Murray. Had he been alert he should rather have 
quoted Browning’s “ Through the Metidja”’ and ‘‘A Pretty Woman.” And 
if the ‘‘ Baby’s Opera ’’—that essential of a liberal education—had formed a 
part of his heritage from childhood, he could not have missed the musical rhythm 
of the nursery-song ‘‘ The Frog and the Crow ’”’ : 

A jolly fat frog lived in the river Swim, O! 
A comely black crow lived on the river brim, O! 
““Come on shore, come on shore,”’ 

Said the crow to the frog, ‘‘and then, O!” 
“No, you'll bite me, no, you’ll bite me,” 

Said the frog to the crow again, O! 


This apparent stanza, falsely suggesting verse and metre, opens with the 
sedee-phrase io qin) Crfeteil as| weve figo wf et 49 from which) /iwe may 
judge the tender mercies of a musical setting as four ionic tetrameters. The 
peculiarity of these is that they contain all the types of measure composing the 
_ Greek-like ionic double-tetrameter : 


Arle ig nto yah y SAS 1 aa be ant iN ak 
487 
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As a matter of fact the poems cited or quoted by Hardie are in “ Common 
Time ’’—that is, are of the equal genus—and dactylic in character, though often 
resolved. How it is possible to go so far astray on such an elementary matter 
is a mystery, for children learn in a few minutes how to beat triple and Common 
Time with a perfect feeling for the diverse effects. And any person who knows 
the meaning of the following notations for ‘‘ All, all are gone, the old familiar 


faces’: 
ela aCfal tira aPiaby bebe erect 
21 P Chil tether Vee 


is in a position to satisfy himself of the ridiculous character of the former, with 
its ionic thesis 4, arsis2. In all this there is no reasoning 1m vacuo. It is a matter 
of listening for facts and recording them. Still more preposterous, if anything, 
is the ionic reading of “‘ On the road to Mandalay.” We see how an able man 
and a scholar may fortify himself with all that the prosody of ages has to tell 
him about the nature of Time and rhythm, and yet remain as ignorant of the 
subject as he is unsuspicious of his own ignorance. And the instance is typical. 
The result is that students whose age and native instinct reach out after the 
light are condemned to wander about uncertainly in the darkness. Of the few 
exceptional authors not so benighted as the rest, I am not in a position to single 
out even one who anywhere distinctly states that no such thing as a quantity or 
any other interval can come into existence unless it is bounded by two consecutive 
blows. Still less evidence is there of any clear statement to the effect that classical 
verse-rhythm, the most musical and “ quantitative ’’’ we know to have existed, 
was, on that very account, also the most elaborately accentual. 

The state of thought on classical rhythm may be gauged by evidence gained 
apart from books. In the course of a lecture on this subject to an audience 
comprising professors, assistant-professors, honours students and others, I must 
have read not far short of two hundred lines exemplifying different metres. 
A long and able discussion followed, but its bearing not being clear I suggested 
that it might be helpful to me in my reply if some one would read at least one 
line of verse,—say, dactylic,—or, alternatively, tap out the time of it. The 
ice was manifestly thin; the classical skaters were not to be tempted. All 
I could elicit was ratiocination about ictus, word-accent and some imaginary 
struggle between them. Personally I have never met anyone who had more 
trouble in saying “a jélly good fél-low’”’ than “a jélly godd féllow.’”’ So also 
with “ Italiam fato profugus”’ and “ Italidm faté profugts.” I can say the one 
or the other ; how to lock them in a contest for the victory I have no idea. It is 
all a question which reading is intended by the poet. Did he himself read the 
phrases with the prose accentuation, or with the superinduced accents bound 
up in the conceptions of thesis and arsis? The grammarians are unanimous 
for the latter ; there is not a scrap of ancient evidence or modern likelihood for 
the former. Ictus is not proved, some say. On the contrary, ictus is the only 
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thing that is proved. Nothing is so certain in ancient theory as the doctrine 
of the genera. And talk of genera without accent or ictus is talk untranslatable 
into any form of deed. Dr. Rouse, in grouping and reading Latin epic verse 
‘aS prose, is assuming ictus not merely as not proved but as disproved. The 
two views cover the ground and indicate sufficiently the position of current 
thought. Classical verse itself and ancient theory about its prosody bear the 
clear stamp of the musical conceptions Time, measures, thesis and arsis. Modern 
thought about both is as distinctly stamped all over with ignorance of the simplest 
elements of these conceptions. 

Some Principles recalled. As what follows depends for its validity upon 
principles scattered throughout the earlier chapters, and therefore not readily 
available, I again summarise, however disjointedly, a few that occur to me as 
necessary under the circumstances. The chapter on “ grouping’”’ should be 
consulted, and, naturally, the one treating of the ‘‘ Laws.”” We must be clear 
that rhythmical syllables, unlike hyphenic syllables, are neither semantic nor 
conventional. 

In all languages a blow in the shape of an ictus or accent or weaker syllict 
falls on the vowel of each syllable; and in rhythmical speech, including verse, 
the intervals between these, regardless of their contents, constitute quantities. 
The stronger syllicts (accent, ictus, percussio) head groups called measures 
consisting of thesis and arsis, the latter headed by the next stronger syllict within 
the measure. The two commonest measures were said to belong to the equal 
genus (Common Time) or the double genus (triple Time) according as the thesis- 
interval was equal to the arsis-interval or twice as long. 

So far the properties specified are common to all languages. Latin and 
Greek went farther, and formed musical compounds of the shorter measures. 
Two measures became a unity called a metron by simply weakening the ictus 
of the second measure. In this way, for example, a hexapody became a trimeter. 
Some, on the ground of terms such as senarius in Latin, would limit the com- 
pounding principle to Greek. But this complication is not necessary. Educated 
Romans not at the mercy of erring grammarians would naturally imitate the 
oral demonstrations of their Greek instructors. And in any case we of to-day 
are justified in keeping theory and practice as simple and uniform as possible. 
After all, there is internal evidence that even the iambic senarius and trochaic 
- octonarius of Latin Comedy were based on the Greek system of the metron. 
And the metron is the strongest proof of the musical character of classical verse- 
rhythm. Greek verse-rhythm is the most musical of which there is any clear 
record. That is to say, Greek verse-rhythm 1s the most organically accentual of 
which we have any record. It is also the most distinctively quantitative. The 
two things hang together ; they are inseparable. With a singular and unaccount- 
able infatuation prosodists have put them asunder. 

Assuming the soundness of the definitions just given of measure, thesis, arsis, 
equal genus, double genus and metron, let us examine their bearing on a sufficient 
number of so-called “feet ’’ and “ metrons”’ to facilitate their application to 
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all the rest. The hemiolic “ metrons’’ I leave out of the picture; they require 
separate treatment. I choose for examination the trochee, the iambus, the 
choriambus and the antispast, represented in the pure condition by the con- 
vehtionalgroups 2. j Wess We and Wile wt) Argeneral law apps 
to all cases: 


Without alternate thesis and arsis and without one complete measure implying the 
thesis-ictus beyond that measure there is no such thing as rhythm or Time. 


What, then, in the light of rhythm, is a trochee? Like the 1ambus it was 
correctly described by the ancients as of the double genus, but without realising 
all that this implied. A trochee begins with a thesis-blow, represented by a 
bar. Then comes an interval of time represented. by 2. Then follows an arsis- 
blow—unknown to prosody or musical theory, and unfortunately not represented 
in any of my three notations—followed in its turn by an interval of time repre- 
sented by 1. The whole closes with a thesis-blow, and is represented in : 


Riythmuicalstrochee | aco mit. 


If, in these pages or elsewhere, by a pardonable kind of short-hand, a trochee 
is ever represented by less than this, the truth is not in it. For two intervals 
there must be three blows, one for each syllable. In _ ~ of the ordinary text- 
books there are no blows represented at all, and therefore no intervals or quantities. 
The things that are rhythmical are omitted. Such a notation is innocent of 
rhythm, suggesting that intervals, not blows, are the solid stuff of rhythm. 
What, now, in the light of rhythm, is a pure iambus? It consists of this 
sequence of elements : arsis-blow—not represented, but to be mentally supplied— 


interval measuring I, thesis-blow, thesis 2. Thus far we have — | 24s but this 
is not an iambus. To have the necessary: two quantities there must be more 
than two blows. There is no remedy in ~ | — |, for it does not alternate thesis 


and arsis. Nor does | — WV, for it is short of a complete measure. Rectifying 
by a thesis-blow, we get 


Shortest expression containing a rhythmical iambus,  ~ | — WY |. 


Here four blows on as many syllables with three intervals supply the two quantities 
of the complete measure, and it is only then that external short is heard and 
performable as a replica of the interior arsis 1, which we get into the bargain as 
the arsis of a second iambus. 

What, thirdly, is a rhythmical choriambus, 1.e. trochee plus iambus? Answer: 
there never could be and never can be any such thing, for the arsis of the trochee 
is followed by the arsis of the iambus, thus violating the law of alternation. Either 
that, or we get |__ . — |, an expression with nothing trochaic about it and with 
the same absence of triple. The thesis is 2 and the arsis the same ; in fact we are 
in the presence of a dactyl, which, of course, is of the equal genus. 

The fourth, by a similar reasoning, shows the antispast to be a similar 
contradiction in terms, an abortion. 


a 
eae ~~ 0 
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Having shown the rhythmical position in regard to pure trochaic and iambic, 
which do not occur in classical verse, let us deal with the real article. A common 
“‘trochaic’’’ sequence, conventionally CXPLCSSeC is hme te eee EE OEE 
where only the first and alternate pairs have even the external appearance of the 
double genus, whilst the second and alternate pairs are as plainly of the equal genus. 
This puzzled the ancients. They assumed aAcyia, and so the conventional sequence 
has given ‘way to the fashionable one —_ >, — U—>,... where —_ > 
is an “ irrational trochee ’’—that is, not a trochee at all—of quantities 2 and rt, 
the * being no fraction in particular. Now this whole conception is itself irrational. 
All over the world at the present day we hear the rhythm |2 1|1$ 1$|... So 
that the “ irrational trochee,’”’ which, as before, is not a trochee at all, is a measure 
of the equal genus with thesis and arsis each 14. And as the dupletic measure 
is equal to its predecessor of the double genus, there is a certain justification for still 
continuing to call the verse trochaic, and the actual | -L :-*-|—VY: VL |... 
a series of trochaic or “‘trochaic’’ metrons. But it was in the matter of iambic 
verse, a rising metre, that ‘the ancient grammarians went most wildly astray 
and dragged with them the innumerable flock of all the prosodists who have 
lived ever since. And how? Thus. A trochaic series, as everybody knows, 
becomes iambic by simply transferring the final arsis to the beginning. And 
so it comes about that a common type of iambic trimeter is conventionally 
ee AT PEALE 


2 2 


TUS A Vesey et 


which gives us the quantities for the six feet, the unrhythmical series 33, 
24..., and “iambuses”’ of two types only, 14+2 and 1+14. Not a single 
tambus from beginning to end! Not a vestige of triple Time, the double genus ! 
Instead, a sequence of feet of measurements unperformable by mortal man! 
What triple Time there was, was there all the while, not in the phrasing feet 
where prosody sought it, but in the measures, of which it was ignorant. And 
though half of the measures are not triple, each of these is heard to measure 
_ 3 just as if it were. The Greeks no doubt read just as we do nowadays. Their 
instinct about the double genus was so far right ; it was their analysis that was 
wrong. That they were not altogether sure of their ground is evident from their 
next job, which was to sophisticate, as in trochaic, about ddoyia, and so plunge 
themselves deeper in the bog than before. For obviously quantities that are not 
rational are not quantities at all. Latin can show nine of these monstrosities 
in a single line, really read thus : 


Ne quoi sit vostrum mirum quor par-tes se- ni 


2 : 2 2 : 2 


See OLa ton or thie ‘DrOsOUists deesr ka > Ly ee eer 
They have not the slightest inkling that longs measuring 2 can only be recognised 
by the human ear if plentifully intersprinkled with 1’s, and even then only when 
the numbers occur in certain well-defined combinations. Another aspect of the 
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same principle is pertinent. Those unknown gods the dpa rwes of Aristoxenus, 
here declared to be rhythmical blows, may be so blunted by adoyia as to become 
quite unrhythmical. ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ”’ can be sung with so much “ tem- 
perament”’ in its own triple Time that, if taken in Common Time, with the like 
Time handicap, the two results are indistinguishable. As if one hazy idea were 
superior to two clear ones, or as if, let us put it, emotion should be permitted to 
govern intellect! The blunting of blows has come to be so much of a feature 
and a merit of modern conducting that some even affirm good music to be devoid 
of accents. 

In this brief réswmé, one or two important points emerge, such as correspon- 
dence and the inadequacy of terms to describe rhythm. How shall we distinguish 
between these ten different things : 


which become twenty by putting two shorts for initial arsis 2_, thus 2? 
And here we know the rhythm. What if it were presented with SL]... instead ? 
What term could convey the following description which itself is highly con- 
centrated—dupletic arsis (implying silent dupletic thesis), plus a trochee, plus 
the first half of the thesis of a weak triple measure, the latter element only known 
if the blow on the next syllable is supplied? Yet with a little preliminary 
practice a person perceives the rhythm in question by a mere glance at 3_ | — Viv. 
The classical notation for this, viz. _ — WV, might stand for a dozen different 
rhythms. Consider how slender the chance a classical prosodist has of getting 
at any rhythm at all. His terms and his notations are alike worthless. The 
rhythm of a single page of the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ would require perhaps a 
hundred pages of verbal description, and the whole would demand a large slice 
of a life-time. Only a notation could have enabled the Greeks to record the 
rhythms of-their verse. And only a notation can help us. If we begin to talk 
of amphibrachs and molossuses we are lost in a dust-storm. Then correspondence. 
What of it? The same rhythm can be spoken, intoned, sung, whispered, beat, 
marched to, performed in thought, proving thus that it is independent of every- 
thing about a syllable except the blow on its vowel. Then there is correspondence 
of rhythmical parts. Thesis cannot correspond to arsis. A rising foot begins 
earlier than a falling one, as much earlier as the quantity of its arsis. The two 
theses thus correspond in ictus, and they correspond altogether if they are equal. 
To think you can substitute an iambus for a trochee is to go outside the subject 
of rhythm. To call a rising double-foot a metron, is equally fatal. 

The ancients knew nothing of rhythmical syllables. Such ignorance is a 
luxury the twentieth century cannot afford. A syllable—and so a group of 
syllables—beginning with a consonant, or ending with one, was of old quite in 
the natural run of things, not the vain imagination it is now seen to be. Ses 
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in “‘stet nive candidum ’’—either itself or its vowel—was “long by position.”’ 
One would think a syllable of three consonants and a vowel is long enough in 
itself. How does the syllable a/ in the earlier half of the line “‘ Vides ut alta” 
manage without the two consonants at its head? Is it by taking advantage 
of its position to rob the next syllable of its initial ¢? Even then its policy 
of dishonesty leaves it a consonant short. Dishonesty, hampered by scruples, 
is a bad policy. To be unmistakably a “long” al should have annexed the éa 
bodily. But where then, would be the two syllables? An additional syllable 
would be required to make the tale complete. Such reasonings are necessary 
when investigators neither listen, test, observe, nor think. Using these means, 
we ascertain that the real syllables that count in rhythm are 7d-es-ut-alt-ast-etn- 
iv-ec-and-id-um. What causes each syllable to be a “long” ora “‘short”’ is now 
as plain as day. There is no robbing in the business; no temptation to be 
dishonest. And if it falls to any vowel to be linked forward to two or more 
consonants, each taking time, it manifestly is not “long by position,” but 
shortened. Once more, let it be clear that quantity, unlike nature, loves a 
vacuum. It is one. What it abhors is*conventional syllables and all their tots. 
And no juggling with these, be the juggler Sweet, or Professor Scripture, or those 
old totters, Dionysius and Victorinus, will ever turn out one quantity. 

Most bookish writers have only two quantities. They are literally correct 
for true dactylic metres. But this correctness loses value and significance 
when we find the same depleted stock doing duty in all metres whatsoever. 
English, as we know, can boast of about a dozen quantities, and there are languages 
that tread close on its heels. Yet Greek and Latin, the supremely ‘‘ quantitative ”’ 
languages, are condemned to manage with one hard-worked pair! The irony 
of the thing does not seem to strike the persons most concerned. In face of 
such considerations as have been roughly set down in these last pages, it seems 
pardonable to confess to a distrust of classical prosody. Its consistency presents 
two aspects. It is jealous for the credit of the ancient grammarians whenever 
they are obscure or in manifest error; it throws them over without scruple if 
in a moment of vision they strike the trail of fundamental truth. I prefer to 
trust their authority only when it is intelligible, that is, translatable into per- 
formance, and does not conflict with universal principles derivable from existing 
music and languages. 

Inflections and Breaks. Before passing on to a few musical parallels between 
Greek and English, I may say a word on inflections, rests and pauses. A falling 
inflection, whether internal or final, indicates some degree of finality in the 
sense ; a rising inflection invites the hearer to expect a new colon, a new line, a 
new something. There may be no break in either case. But, if there is a rest 
or a pause, the previous syllable has, for a now obvious reason, no quantity. While . 
that is so, and neither the 2 nor the rest in | pr “|| have the quantities they show, 
their joint quantity is 3. This apart, the notation is merely a convenience. 

Musical Parallels in English and Greek. Taking it for granted that the 
rhythms of Greek lyrics are based on those of music, and that these in turn 
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universally manifest a partiality for colons of four measures disposed as two 
metrons, we should expect English verse of similar foundation and origin to 
furnish numerous examples of identical or kindred structure. And so it turns 
out to be. Only we must not look for our English parallels in serious verse where 
the accentuation and more or less dependent quantities are mainly those of the 
sense. We must turn rather to popular, comic and folk songs, or to children’s 
songs and nursery rhymes. I have made a collection of well on to a hundred 
identical pairs from the two languages, and arranged them as in the following 
specimens to which I must cut them down. As I am avoiding the mingled triple 
and dupletic of the Greek verse, the Time is pure triple, and the only quantities 
necessary are \/, ~V, “Ww. Observe that in both languages the presence 
or absence of initial arsis is a matter of next tono moment. There is no thought 
of pleasing the conventional scanners. 


Boys and | girls come] out’ to play. 
deoror- pov = xa- piv xAw- | das. Soph. Or. 888. 
The | moon doth shine as bright as | day. 
yap opOds expr- Swpe- vos. Eur. Hel., 198. 
Weel may the keel row, 
vav tas “A- Xau- ov, ‘A Prog 
The keel row, the keel row. 
ti pey- yos tiv’ aiyd- Aav. » Supp. 990. 
Whaur ha’e | ye been a’ day ? 
a 1d- Tep, Oa- vety Tov, ,, Phoe. 1936. 
When all the world is young, lad. 
O who is like my John- nie? 
yAv- kela MaTep ov ToL, 
Mal- }| brouck s’en | va- t- en guer- re. 
There [;wasa young | lady of Bonne. RK 
v- | 75 gpevus | td X2Ro- | Rov re * Aesch. Eum. 158. 
Ribbonsand | laces and | sweet pretty | faces 
be yéveTo Tépas O- Aodsv—o- oor. Eur. Orv. 999. 


Parallels in briefer form : 


Aesch. Eum. 514. Sighs and leers and crocodile tears. 


* Prom. 160. With sighs and leers and crocodile tears. 
Eur. Here we go round the mulberry bush. 
», Phoen. 1746. I’m going a-milking, sir, she said. 
el. 347 They all ran after the farmer’s wife. 
‘a Ate eighth Come to your playfellows in the street. 
Who cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
Hy yO: Whether his mother would let him or no. 
Did ever you hear such a thing in your life ? 
7, »» 200 Blythe by the banks of Earn. 
TP tOY.0 TAO: Ca’ the yowes to the knowes. 


For he is a jolly good fel-low. 
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It would be interesting to know if some point of theory barred out parallels 
for the no wise different “‘ Dance over my Ladie Lea”’ and ‘‘ Och hone, Widow 
Machree.”’ 

I add two parallels in Common Time: 


Do ye ken John Peel wi’ his coat so | gay, 
Mapt- dvdpv- vou Mapi- dvdpu- vou, 
Wi’ his | hounds and his | horn in the morn- ing ? 
’E- pao povi- dn xapi- \a- € 
Tép- Yo  odv- Saxpuv i- a. xav, 
From a |cheap and chippy | chopper on a big black block. 
Now in India’s sunny clime where I } used tospend my | time. 
Kako- gparida  Bo- av KG.KO- peAerov i- ay, 


By experiment I find that most readers both hear and put stronger, not 
weaker, accents on Peel, gay, chop, block than on ken, etc. This is contrary to 
my notation, which follows the music. Yet all are agreed about the line “ Wi’ 
his hounds...’ Compare the advance-and-retire step, and Barham’s ‘ On 


the lone ble4k moor, at the midnight hour.” The musicians do not seem to 
mention this strange invasion of the sense-accent with its forced retreat. A friend 
points out in English words set to Bach—in his Passion music, I think—the same 
passing violation of musical theory. 

Some of the examples given raise the question: ‘‘ When should apparent 3’s 
be made 4’s?”’ That is often difficult to determine. It is fairly plain, however, 
that an apparent 3 ending in thesis-arsis, and occurring amongst 4’s, should turn 
its ending into two measures by means of the fél-dw device. But if a line ends 
with thesis, only very strong evidence in the context should be allowed to turn 
this ending into a thesis-measure plus a silent arsis-measure. The second colon 
of the Archilochian is an instance of the former case. So also is the clausula 
in an anapaestic dimeter. . To march to the ’Ayer’.4 Zrdpras of Tyrtaeus demands, 
of course, fours all the time. For a manifest reason, it is possible but unnatural 
to march to 3’s. If the reader examines Aesch. Ag. 717-26, he will see reason 


to treat as a 4 év Buidrov mporedcias., | PP RR BS: | wis .|. Finding 
Arist. Lys. 480 to be anapaestic dimeter with all the longs resolved, he will naturally 
for line 479 write and say ._ | _ -L : —_Y VY | 11: —. Hesitation between 


5's and 6’s is also not infrequent, and can only be dissipated by similar con- 
siderations. Another question has frequently to be settled, viz., ‘‘ Is the Time 
Common or triple, e.g. |’ S| or |U*7 |?” The'equivalent |_| or 
| ~~ — | would determine in favour of the latter. In the first two colons of 
the Archilochian is the first to dictate Common Time to the second, or the second, 
as I assume, to dictate triple to the first? It is a question of tempo and equality 
of measures. In all such cases 1 assume equality, and, as regards tempo, I assume 
it to be so fast as to exclude | __ ~ | and favour | — W~ | as the proper interpreta- 
tion of conventional_- _. This is supported by Heph. p. 21, in the line ‘Eppds... . 
On the other hand the apparent structure in Aesch. Ewm. 347-54 points to Common 
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Time also in the clausula edppdvev opsdcav, | WAR ns bene | uit. The paroemiac 
is naturally taken to be Common Time, but see Eur. Jon, 889-90. 

The reader observes that hitherto, both in rising and in falling verse, the thetic 
measure in a metron comes first. This arises out of the nature of the case. All 
music and all speech furnish illustration and proof of the fact. Whether a piece 
of music starts with the down-beat or the up-beat makes no difference whatever 
to the first measure, or the first metron, if the Time is compound. If you start 
with trochaic “ lake-reflected’’ you have a certain scheme of accents. Now 
prefix the. What would you think of a person who seriously told you that in 
“ lake-reflected ”’ Jake is stronger than flect, whereas in iambic the lake reflected, 
flect is stronger than lake? Yet this is the sort of thing that is believed about 
Greek, not by persons of no consequence, but by classical prosodists of the highest 
rank and reputation. I trust I am correct in naming Rossbach and Westphal ; 
I certainly am in the cases of Gleditsch and Masqueray. Why do these men 
believe Greek to have been a stupider language than English or German or 
French? Because “‘ Anonymus”’ an ancient writer, put two stigmata over 
trochaic thus? 2. (2.0, and two” over-tambice thus. 0 20202 eee 
have no misgivings. They do not inquire what he meant. They do not ask 
themselves : ‘‘ Was this ‘ Anonymus’ competent or not? Did he know anything 
about even the first principles of rhythm?” Asa matter of fact, he was ignorant 
and incompetent. And he proves it by the stigmas over the shorts. Had he 
understood the simplest elements of the subject he would have written +0 + WT 
and ~:~ +. He is really not worth powder and shot, but as hundreds of 
pages of prosody, if not thousands, are vitiated by his error, I treat his view as 
if it were of prime importance and devote to it a special section. 

My own clear opinion is that, considering the great and manifold errors made 
by the ancients, it is absurd to attach importance to a solitary statement made 
by a solitary unknown author, expressed in a notation obscure where not 
palpably erroneous, and without a single argument to support it. 


THE DISPUTED ACCENTUAL STRUCTURE OF THE [AMBIC ‘‘ METRON.” 


‘ , 


Starting with the iambic ‘‘ metron’”’ in the unaccented form ~ — VY —, it 
is required to show that the accentuation must have been ~ + + not the’ 
~»w2 ~ of Bellermann’s Anonymus de Musica. The following summary 
of reasons, by no means exhaustive, is offered in support of the former : 

(1) No reason has ever been assigned why the iambic “ metron’”’ should be 
accented on a different principle from the others. 

(2) Even if a reason should be found for distinguishing rising from falling 
metres in this respect, there seems no reason why the rising metres iambic and 
anapaestic should be treated differently from each other. 

(3) The transference of the final unaccented syllable of trochaic to the beginning 
has the effect, in all existing music and verse, of turning the movement into iambic 
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Why should Greek, without any assignable cause, be different from other languages 
in this respect ? 

(4) The common ending in trochaic verse, both ancient and modern, leaves 
out the final weak syllable, and thus becomes in modern verse identical with 
the iambic ending. Why should not the resulting ending of the classical trochee, 
viz. + ~.,, be also, by analogy, the ending of the final iambic metron, and 
therefore of the previous ones as well ? 

(5) In modern music (and verse imitating its movement) final « V » is 
often replaced by |1_ : —, as in “‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow,” ‘‘ When all 
the world is young, lad,’”’ “‘ Mironton, mironton, mirontaine,”’ “‘ Griin sind die 
Auen.” If .» ~, the longer with a weaker accent than the shorter, would be 
intolerable for fellow and the rest, why attribute such unlovely eccentricities to 
Greek ? And if the presence or absence of ‘‘ For” in English is irrelevant, 
why should the presence or absence of initial iambic arsis be relevant in Greek ? 
Did its presence deprive of the universal power to say UV“ VU + ? 

(6) Hephaestio tells us that Callimachus frequently appended trochaic 
++ «+ ~— to iambic trimeter, and indeed the sequence iambic-‘‘ metron ”’ 
trochaic-metron is common. These, on the > _ VU « theory, are an ill-assorted 
couple, the fruit of whose union is the two consecutive longs of jarring ictus shown 
Berets aie iee. AU... 2. x fiseeitscredible that such’ dislocation) ‘even 
with a brief arsis-rest, was ever tolerable to a rhythmical ear? Contrast 


and pronounce which claims the allegiance of a rational being. 

(7) Reversing the order treated under (6), and taking a dactylic plus an iambic 
metron, is «Vo — VU UV — U4, with its distance of at least 12 ‘‘ times ”’ 
between ictus and ictus, more reasonable than « CY —~ UV % CU «WVU — with 
its corresponding 9 “times,” and its steady alternation of arsis and thesis? 
Or, better still, take the iambic trimeter (cat.) of an Archilochian as treated 
by Masqueray on p. 151 (but in my notation to show clearly what he means), and 
compare his accentuation with the one I am defending. That is, compare 


Mae tanercori| (cme r 2) vi xo[rat rie ve cfughgn Dal whotkorDe2| 
eee tz | ray2 with | ities ad FS | tk Re ak Be | 
Bean) i arhizé fog te ry lap! fe roperporp: [oalvrew querofi pres 2. 


At the critical junction Masqueray shows ictuses parted by say 9+14 “ times,” 
against 6 ’*‘ times’”’ with the other accentuation, accompanied by a dislocation 
of the order of arsis and thesis avoided in mine altogether. Surely such misfits 
and inharmonious linkings must have been as offensive to Greek as to modern 
ears. 

(8) Seeing that iambic verse, by universal consensus, produced mainly an 
effect of triple time or double genus, was it reasonable to accent a final metron 

T.S.R. 21 
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as in ~ — ~ ~, where even the indefinite long destroys the triple time, rather 
than as in ~ - ~~, which marks it precisely at the one point where the 
momentous ratio 2: 1 is unambiguous and clear? Surely to this question only 
one answer is possible. 

(9) In all music and in all movement inspired by music, initial . _ ~ — is 
as conspicuous by its rarity as it is common wherever verse, at the bidding of the 
sense, has cast off musical bonds. Quite apart from the evidence of tradition 
no languages betray a musical origin and affinity in their verse more unmistakably 
than do Greek and Latin. The inference is plain. 

(r0) Probably the most cogent argument of all. For the boi ictus it is 
natural to prepare by greater energy in arsis. One way to get this greater energy 
is slightly to lengthen arsis, for a longer arsis as in Common Time | §? | is stronger 
than a shorter arsis as in | f § |. This is a law of Time-structure. Hence, 
where the longer arsis is found, it is natural to conclude that it is leading to the 
stronger ictus,—in this case to the first long, not to the second. The accentuation 
~ +  ~ « implies the absurdity that a greater preparation is made for the bio tas 
ictus than for the stronger. Therefore it ought to be rejected in favour of y “ U_. 
In view of the cumulative effect of the foregoing and all available evidence 
arising from the nature of things thythmical, ee ani conclusion is that the 
accentuation of the iambic “‘ metron’”’ was as in ~ + — + , and that it is immensely 
more reasonable to suppose Anonymus to have oy wrong than to have been 
tight. In any case we know he made the egregious blunder of marking thesis 
asin ~— ws. As if, by any possibility, thesis could have begun with an 
unaccented short, or ictus have been there at all! This fact in itself is enough 
to discredit him, and to prove that he misunderstood the essential nature of 
arsis and thesis. Why modern prosodists have failed to point out that his blunder 
has not, to support it, a single ground based on reason, analogy or experience, 
it is difficult to imagine. One can picture to oneself the foolish reasoning of the 
ancients, however. In the trochee, thesis comes first, and in its metron the first 
foot is accordingly thesis, and the second arsis ; therefore in iambic, where in the 
simple foot arsis precedes thesis, the first iambus of the metron will be arsis and the 
second (marked ~ __) thesis! Thesame blunder accounts for +, and the other 
incongruities of the markings of the rhythm in the recently discovered Seikilos 
song. What a mess of conflicting accents it was possible for a musician to make 
of this, the reader may discover by turning to Jan’s Musici Scriptores Graect. 


I give the notation which reconciles all, and lends itself perfectly to the pitch 
scheme, also subjoined. 


“O- gov ijs, ai- vor, pn- Sev 0- = Aws ee te Tov, 
Liditd iy Bioboe hqidw di Btoidesdsided? btu bese fo3 
mpds dA-yov éort td (nv, tT Tedos 6 ~=ypdvos d- mal Tel, 
y I TCT ee LAs Stee Bil hen wae Ee a Lepiser Tyee ace 3 Se 
a.e€. which | no- body : cande-| ny, : Siv,for| he is a : jolly good | fel- : low. 
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TUNE OF THE SEIKILOS SONG. 


ee ae 


How TO SPEAK DACTYLIC AND ANAPAESTIC VERSE. 


The trisyllabic classical dactyl | _ YW | with its dissyllabic and mono- 
syllabic equivalents the spondee | —*_ | and | c. |, to which fall to be added the 
peculiarly resolved | ~  — | required for anapaestic metres—but not an 


anapaest, as the prosodists have it—is by far the easiest movement in Greek 
and Latin verse. Yet “‘ primus ab’”’ in the very first line of the Aenezd is usually 
turned into three equal syllables with a rolling effect which is far from that of 
the steady marching dactyl. Indeed, in an experience of many years, it has 
been my ill fortune to meet few persons—professors, students, teachers or pupils 
—who read “ primus ab o-” otherwise than with the rhythm | CV | —. 
Presumably some of them deluded themselves by the trifling addition to duration 
caused by the accent on #77. However that may be, all of them had been taught 
that the name-sound of a vowel—a wholly irrelevant matter—is necessarily 
“long.’’ People who believe this do not perceive that the rhythm of Maria Gray 
is precisely that of another day, viz. ~|-|—. To them the word aerated 
has two long a’s, although anyone whose ear is not perverted by false and super- 
stitious theory can verify the fact that the rhythm of aerated bread, like that 
of venerable dead, is| ./ ~~ | —, the five equidistant blows on which give 
rise to four equal short intervals or quantities. I have asked many of the 
blunderers about prvimus—some pronouncing pree, others pry, to which add 
primm—what test they applied to establish the correctness of their quantities. 
They applied none. I further asked what test might be applied. They could 
not suggest any. Had they applied the tapping test, which brings in the evidence 
of three senses? They had not. Why not? No answer, unless, perhaps some 
piece of dialectical jargon. Did they know the difference between ‘‘ cantering ”’ 
and “ galloping’”’ verse? Or between triple and common? It was clear their 
ideas on these points were of a very shadowy description, as of a lesson imperfectly 
committed to memory, and not understood at all. Yet they were authorities, 
or the disciples of men who passed as such. Why should it be necessary to 
explain that proputty-praw is “‘ cantering ’’ or trisyllabic triple Time, prdw-putty- 
préw, with three equidistant blows, “galloping” or trisyllabic Common Time ; 
that the usual “‘ primus ab o-”’ has exactly the same rhythm as satis ab o, and is 
“ cantering,” whilst the correct rhythm, as tested by tapping, is prdw-putty-praw 
and “ galloping’”’; that, in the former, thesis is 2, arsis I, and, in the latter, 
respectively 2 and 2 ; that, therefore, if you tap the time to a series of six “ canter- 
ing ’’ measures, you will have 6 equidistant taps, or else 18 very rapid ones, but 
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no others, whereas in six dactylic measures you have 6 equidistant taps, or 12, 
or else 24 very rapid ones? Of all this, though there must be classical scholars 
unknown to me quite familiar with it, the blunderers I have met know nothing. 
If you ask them to give, in a nut-shell, a conclusive test for dactylic, you expect 
them to tell you that prdéw-puity-préw supplies the correct model if you want to 
put two strong accents on the praws, and a weaker one just midway, but that 
préputty-préw with two blows and no possibility of one midway is as far removed 
from dactylic movement as it is possible to go. If the student is not to perish 
before he has fired a shot he will be wise and master the distinction between 
“cantering ” and “ galloping’ without delay. With 

praw-putty-praw 

wine-bibber-ho 


in his ear surely it is not impossible to come at 


primus ab o. 


¢ 


If he is a Scotchman “raspberry-jam pot” for ‘“‘ primus ab oris’”’ would fit 
him like a glove. Not so ‘“‘strawberry-jam pot,’ for which his rhythm is 
2 |. If, with Sweet, we pronounce strawbry and rahzbry, plainly 
we are Oxford men, and our rhythm | — ~ | ~*W— | spoils both pots for a 
purpose so alien to their use in the pantry. If we are tempted to turn ridicults 
mus into ridiculus mus—‘ wept bitter salt tears’’—and so retire from the 
jam-pot business entirely, let us remember that not a single line of any ancient | 
author suggests on any grounds whatsoever a change in the regular natural 
order of thesis and arsis. Let us cease to pay ourselves with the false coin of 
talk about preserving the prose accent, the verse-ictus and the proper quantities 
simultaneously !_ Legerdemain and necromancy in rhythm are not legitimate 
business. 

There only remains to say that even numbers of dactyls in lyrical verse, and 
of anapaests wherever found, are spoken in metrons as already described ; that 
in treating the second colon of epic dactylic as a responsive echo of the first, 
I am following the good old manner of the Hebrew poets; and that, in making 
the third measure of each colon the strong one, I am at one with a still-existing 
musical setting of the metre composed, it is said, by the Greeks themselves. The 
student is recommended to be constantly on the outlook for this colon as a 


constituent of a longer period. Owing to association with triple measures, it 
must generally be of form 


3 
jyetienkuo| xe 


z wa : Vw Z wa 4 VS a = 4 
5 WY 2 wy ; Ww 2 ve | ees, 5 | 
If he can satisfy himself of the existence of the Common Time form and its 


association with one or more second epitrites (—./ — —) these also will be in 
Common Time with the form |._ ~ : — — | instead of eae ee 


ol) Na Na He T 
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How To SPEAK IAMBIC AND TROCHAIC VERSE. 


The following patchwork is given as an additional key to the movement of 
iambic trimeter, but its simple measures will serve as a guide to the reading of 
any iambic or trochaic metres. Its movement being specially slow and steady, 
it is well adapted for practice. Its alternately strong and weak measures have, 
of course, to be imposed from without; they are impossible in English, and 
are, in the classics, a remnant of musical origin. The lacking initial arsis can 
be supplied from the other measures, or, if preferred, the syllables And, And the, 
where, may be used instead. 


peeze-borne odours of hain of terebinth soéthe their pain. 
wwvrYr oer wY wowsv tow = Nt) TE 

Measures 5, I, 2 give the order of greatest frequency. A prosodist wishes to 
replace the long of odours by ‘‘a short’”’ syllable. He is missing the point, and 
substituting his vowel-name-sound prepossessions for the facts as revealed by 
the tapping test. Breeze-borne=odours of, t.e. 14+14=1+1+41. Odours of 
is perhaps not so easily spoken as solidly in solidly bound. But the rhythm 
of sometimes solidly bound is just the same as that of breeze-borne odours of pine. 
If the one phrase tends to be a little easier and faster than the other, that is 
neither here nor there; the ratios of the quantities are proved by applications 
of the tapping test to be constant in the two phrases. The Greeks, followed by 
the Romans, desired an ideal smoothness and fluency in their verse, so they made 
mechanical rules about quantity to meet this aim. Thus, if the syllables od, ours, 
ofp had occurred in Greek they would all three have been artificially long, not 
short. In English, having chosen Breeze-borne and soothe they as two of the 
heaviest representatives of | ~*~ | and | — WY | in the language, I was bound 
to look out for a somewhat dragging specimen of |_  ~ — |, and odours of fitted 
exactly. If anything, it lacks the dragging quality of its mates. It may be 
instructive to apply the model to an actual case in which the “ prosodic ’’ treatment 
is available for contrast : 


I. Mala mens, malus an-i- mus, Quem quid ego si sen- se- fro 
ee aeata £5): bode 2 Pop doc t8 2 Tin 
And the | pine and of : terebinth | soothe their,: terebinth | soothe their : pain. 
JE. 1) a LS Ny TL ND = — | VY ZG VY ree: | w ahs 
4 4 3 plus 3 3 plus 3 


The “ prosodic” description of II. is ‘‘ a shortened anapaest in the first foot, 
a proceleusmatic in the second, irrational spondees in the third and fifth, and 
a tribrach in the fourth.” No prosodist, however, has ever read the line according 
to this description. Itis not merely the anapaest and spondees that are irrational : 
the whole thing is irrational. It only needs the “ apparent dactyl > 4W”’ to 
be complete! Jambic implies triple Time with each measure =3. There they 
-are in I.. To perform them is to be satisfied of the simplicity and beauty of the 
whole movement. 


: 
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The reader who finds disjointed models not to his taste might try his hand 
at making for any given line a connected one similar, apart from relative strength 
of accent, to the three I have concocted, and now show below. Much valuable 
rhythmical experience may thus be gathered by the way. 


Ho- | mo sum hu-: mani nihil a : me alie- num pu-_ : to. 
And | now faint . : now faint terebinth : terebinth soothe their : pain. 
A time- worn : mortal not a shade : otherwise énds his : days. 
Rec- | tumstegout : faciam non est >: te ut de- terre- : am. 
Faint | pine or of :  terebinth now faint : now faint | soothe their : pain. 
Both | there and in : paradise earth-born : soulscrowd| rotind the : gate. 


If vound is not more strongly accented than souls the rhythm will be missed. 


Nihil ad- +: huc est quod vere- : are Clini- : ahaud qua- | quam etiam: cessant. 
Odours of : now faint | pine or of : stir the stir the : now faint terebinth : now fain 
Odour of : pine-wood | bérne by the : friéndly breéze of : évetide néver more : cheer the 
Honour a- : wake cries| otit cava- : liérly Héw? And: my Mel- chizedek : starving. 


The advantages of massing in this way have often been referred to. I mention 
another. Suppose we were told that two “ shorts ”’ forming thesis or arsis usually 
begin a word or are enclosed in one, we should see at a glance to what extent 
there is truth in the statement. Another statement easy to test would be: “ An 
even ictus on a final syllable usually follows |" ~~: .” The frequency or in- 
frequency of types like ddpulit, corpove would be apparent. 

There is a pattern for which the student should always be on the outlook, 
and the repetition of which in a line he should bring out clearly with his voice, 
both accentually and intonationally. Its conventional form is ~ _ UU =~, 
which is to be interpreted 

LV ‘ pe idtes 


2 TR Patel teed ’ 


and this full form may be docked of arsis initial or final or both, leaving the 
kernel | _ ~: __|. Compare 


sap. | Be yeahs AEH RO No | as PRT eae, 
alc. Late dik pt Re eM ROAR Ne hia tg 2) ae Ry et OF eee Ce 
phal. eR RE a) oMclr ie ir al [eee CO eae, cen 


ce 


How To SPEAK “ PAEONIC’’ METRES. 


In discussing this subject it is above all things imperative to distinguish 
words for things that exist for the ear from things that for that organ or any other 
do not exist. Movements that cannot be performed, or are not known ever 


to have been performed, are ruled out: they are unrhythmical. Words and 


phrases describing movements not performed according to description are also 
ruled out: they are foolish. Passing over crudities such as calling cheap and 
chippy a paeon or Lebanon a cretic, what is the first point to be investigated 


we 


See ee aE 


A es 


Ss 


. | 


ee ee ee Se 
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under our present heading ? One thing above all: were they “‘ quinquepartite,”’ 
otherwise hemiolic, or “‘ sexpartite,’’ or something else? But these terms them- 
selves stand in need of definition. I know of no work that clears up this matter, 
and assigns the terms functions which at once tally with and cover the facts. 
All obscurity, however, disappears as usual when we speak in terms of the measure, 
and are in a position to say in a notation exactly what we mean. Now there are 
two varieties of measure from which we can start in order to describe the paeonics, 
one in 2 Time, the other in € Time. These are 


‘ 2 ENR a 2 Ten LE: I 
z THVT 6 x wee = pA e Saag roc y for cretics. 
3 ’ 3 3 
eh BARES I 3 Sn ear I 
5 2 6 : : 
= as Tota z Pea Oia cm tie Ce Oey a for bacchiacs. 
3 3 > e I - 3 


Here we get clear meanings for quinquepartite and sexpartite. The thetic 
and arsic measures composing the four metrons are plain to eye and to intelligence. 
We discern or see at a glance that the $ metrons are simply varieties of trochaic. 
And we conclude that if this were all that is meant by cretic and bacchiac, these 
terms should promptly be banished for good or sensibly defined. This clears 
the ground enormously. 

Assume to begin with that cretic and bacchiac are really the traditional 
hemiolic 8|__ L : — | and _| — : —, how shall we readthem? They cannot 
with certainty be produced in a series of English syllables. Longfellow’s ““ The 
tide rises, the tide falls,’’ has thesis ‘“‘ rises the”’ to arsis “‘ tide’’ in the ratio of 
3 to 2, but the order is thus reversed, and for us that turns difficulty to ease. 
“The’’ as a non-classical arsis leading up to chief arsis gives us no trouble. 
Again, the thesis 2, arsis 3 of the bacchius is reproduced in Tschaikovsky’s 
Symphony, the “ Pathétique,”’ in its 3 movement, but, unless by accident, in 
no language I have ever heard spoken. My notation, it is true, shows instances 
of the ratio, but not in a‘series with the desiderated order of arsis and thesis. 
Assiduous practice would master it, no doubt, and I personally am able with 
close attention to maintain the movement, but as few will take the trouble, or 
spend the time necessary for this, I suggest the slow double-genus interpretation 
as an alternative. This may, after all, have been the classical movement as 
well. Bentley instinctively but unwittingly fell into it, evidently induced thereto 
by the sequence of the “longs’’ and “ shorts,’ which is identical whichever 
Time we adopt. Besides, the old grammarians, in similar circumstances, blundered 
deplorably enough about terms such as choriambus, pentameter, etc., to shake 
our confidence in their powers of analysis here also. 

_ For the dochmius as for the cretic and the bacchius there is no assured English 
model. If it were always pure, and had the quantities attributed to it, we might 
with certain schemes of accent perform the movement with tolerable ease, and 
find it not lacking in a certain attractive beauty. The English ‘“‘ And some 
abodes are lost ’’’ taken as a cycle and read as in 


Ser ON en he —eree 
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is an example. To perform ~ : — | — ~ : — is equally easy, and it is the | 
form I should prefer. Unfortunately, in both cases, | WY | is replaceable by _ 
| 2. |, and nearly impossible of unambiguous performance. Therefore—_ 
though reluctant to drop the “‘ slanting ’’ metre—I here again suggest the same | 
change of genus as in cretic and bacchiac metres, using as a model the large-scale 
fhe shad 

metron | ge oe pa ries . The dochmius itself is a foot or colon beginning 
with the arsis and ending with the thesis of the arsis-measure. This is an instance 
of the convenience of the term foot or its equivalent when the idea of rhythm. 
can be dispensed with. Scansion is a different story, being always misleading, 
meaningless or false. 

The real crux of cretic and bacchiac emerges specially in Latin, and is caused 
by the substitution of | ~2V | for thesis | — - |. I myself have learnt with 
infinite trouble to perform sequences such as 


2 : 4 
ad ee ee epenediinc tA pa een a i 


HL Ln eed ea et BA AS 


but without constant practice I tend to fall into quite a different movement, 
which I shall describe presently. I cannot believe that students, generally, 
will ever take the trouble necessary to perform such hemiolic metres as Latin 
verse seems to demand. And it is at least not unreasonable to suppose it possible 
for the Romans to have been in the same helpless plight as ourselves, though 
the limited nature of their analytic faculty prevented their realising where exactly 
the pinch lay. Bentley’s examples of cretic and bacchiac lines in English are 
distressing, but instructive. He deals with elementary eases only. Desirous 
of conveying to his readers how to read the quinquepartite cretic as in 


Tanta ve- cordia in- nata  cui- quamut si- et, 


Jarod bt fa re ae be Pet iy pa 
which with a little trouble one can learn to produce, he gives as an English model, 


O, the sweet Country life blest with health, peace and ease, 


which he plainly means to be read with the rhythm I have appended. But 
this rhythm with its jog-trot eight accents has no connection with 8 Time. It | 
is $, with one syllable meant as thesis, but really used as arsis throughout. He 
makes the same blunder, and in as gross a form, as Jebb did later on. The curious 
thing is that when I analyse his line with some little feeling for it as verse, this — 
is the result : | 


Po View eter leh de 


the very dupletic-triple into which I tend to drift when I attempt to read the 
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paeonic metres. Not only so, but the same thing happens in connection with 
- Bentley’s reading of bacchiac. His line is the uncomplicated one: 


Ad-huc Archy- lis quae adso- lent quaeque o- por- tet. 


. jl ek iy id EN ee aay ig! icity gh AN Fe 


Imagining he is imitating the § movement I have noted, he gives—though his 
thought is not easy at every point to trace—the English model : 


All joy to great Caesar, long life, love and pleasure, 


2. 2 2 2 


the natural reading of which, as shown in my notation, is again the complex 
dupletic-triple of his cretic model. Where I drift consciously into these measures 
of the double genus, Bentley does it unconsciously. May not the Greeks and 
Romans have done the same? I think it very probable, and I am of opinion 
that young students would be better employed in reading cretics and bacchiacs 
with a rhythm easily produced than with one of which they will never make 
anything but a hash. Some one perhaps objects: You cannot just throw over 
the ancient teaching in that wholesale manner. But can I really be said to throw 
over people occupying so uncertain a position? It is a fact that the ancients 
could not and did not measure quantities. They had longs and shorts, regarded 
conventionally as measuring 2 and 1. Now two predominating measures in 
dupletic-triple are | ___ 2_ and | _? —W ], that is | 2 1 14 | and | 1421 |, 
that is, conventionally, _ ~ — and — — ~. One has only to look at these 
to see where the ancients got their quinquepartite. Two and one and two are 
five; two and two and one are five! This method of thinking (!) is exactly 
of a piece with their invariable procedure. Our scruples about throwing them 
over need not weigh too heavily upon us. Judging by a glance at the results 
of my analyses of ‘“‘ the great cretic,’’ we may even with a light heart throw 
over both them and our scruples. But I have not told the whole story. There 
is still that dreadful substitution of ~2~ for 1 VW which added despair to our 
difficulties. But, lo and behold, it now adds ease and happiness, for the result 
is | 2 2W |, the simplest and easiest as it is the most fundamental measure 
belonging to the type. 

But now, having discussed the cretic from the two points of view of $ and § 
and practically rejected both in favour of a slow triple, I have to point out certain 
instances in which the conventional sequences —  ~ “> suggest the extra speed 
traditionally associated with the trochee and the cretic. Both of these are 
credited with an 40s of unusual fervour or excitement. It would be easy to show 
how increase of speed changes a rhythm from | — — : wiry OF fre din 
to one involving only | —*~ |, |W ~ | and | — |. 

I illustrate by a set of passages from the Acharnians of Aristophanes. The 
chorus of Acharnians arrive in hot haste pursuing Amphitheus, some of them 
_ breathless and tired out, the others not yet well breathed. They begin (line 204) 
with four lines of trochaic tetrameter, which, with antistrophic four a few lines 


eal 
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down, contain much under the average of the heavy trochaic of form — Y — —, 
and therefore fall very readily into the swift form | —°~ ? —*v |. After each 
of these sets comes a third of Ig “ cretics,’’ one assigned to the flagging portion 
of the chorus, beginning ««7éepevy’, the other to the stouter but equally excited 
portion, beginning ders & Zed; in both cases, 1 submit, appropriately expressed 
in the compound duple form | —*- : _7_||. Presently the chorus, sighting 
Dicaeopolis, and not quite sure of their quarry, calm down and become circum- 
spect for the moment—as they do again later on—and so we have twice three 
lines of trochaic, beginning respectively a@AAa det and ciya was, which, as they 


contain twice the former proportion of the heavy — ~ — —, may be taken to 
be of normal triple speed | — - :[20]|. After an interlude the chorus, now 


sure of their man, break out, again in fast triple : 


oOTos autos éoTiv, ovTos, 
Barre, Barre, Barre, Badrde, 
| Sa Mucaiees es ee oa 
— be a Ve a Nets te EN, 
Tate, mate Tov pl- apov, 
3 3 : 


[A eREeS OBA SH ed Pre Et EMO 
ov Ba- Ais; ov Ba- Ais; 
iba SPROUTS Dy A WP as AN a 

The high speed inherent in these lines is unmistakable enough to justify 
the notation. Almost immediately (strophic line 285) follows the puzzling 
ve pev otv Katadetooper, & prapa Kepadry, for which Schréder has the enigmatical 
notation , _ —, the first symbol a short ictussed syllable “‘ serving as a long’’ ! 
There will be no puzzle for any one who has observed, from my notations, how 
frequently |1} %| and |x r| are interchangeable. But, of course, some 
critic is entitled to ask, what has become of the quinquepartite measurement ? 
Well, it is gone, if it ever was there. But for the second time I ask: was it ? 
Can you trust people who call the second line of the elegiac couplet a “‘ penta- 
meter ” to be correct in their use of quinquepartite ? Especially when | 14 3 : 2 |, 
if authentic, again reads long-short-long, that is, in the view of so many of the 
grammarians, 2+1-+2, which=5. The general inference is that trochaic, always 
fast, might, in some cases, so increase in tempo as to lapse into tripletic and 
duple, and there, on common ground, meet quinquepartite disintegrated in like 
fashion. When line 285 is read with the accentual scheme I lay down for 
other pentapodies, 7.e. as two metrons linked by a central measure, the final one 
being the stronger, I think it will be admitted that the case I have made out 
is strengthened, Frere breaks down the pentapody, but retains the spirit. 


How To sPEAK DOCHMIAC VERSE. 


For pure dochmiac the accentuation : 77 |— ~ : —, one of several, gives 
a beautiful effect. I have adapted a dancing step which carries the dancer 
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obliquely across a stage, and so justifies the name dochmius. In ordinary metres 
what is done with the left foot is repeated with the right, so that movement is 
straight to the front, but this dochmiac movement involves two steps to the 
left unequally balanced by only one to the right, thus causing a slant. Un- 
fortunately for this plausible theory, a common substitute for either of |: — V is 
i ~2W—, the same troublesome factor as we met under the cretic and bacchiac 
heading. Even so, the case is not desperate, if faced with a will. But if the 
' texts are sound, the substitution of |: CaO :| ~2— is the last straw, and 
one is driven for relief to the dupletic triple which, in the case of the hemiolic 
metres, has already proved such a friend in need. However, when it comes to 
giving examples, I shall try to satisfy both the rhythmical pedestrian and the 
rhythmical athlete. There is one thing neither of these must do, and that is 
to accept Jebb’s wholly alien model, “ Rebel, serfs, rebel! Resent wrongs so 
dire!’’ It is alien in its four measures, and in its quantities, alien to the reputed 
490s, alien in everything. To concoct it a person must first have made sure his 
powers lay wholly outside the subject. To form any estimate of an analysis 
and its underlying principles it is necessary to realise it in the synthesis we call 
reading. 


How To sPEAK IONIC VERSE. 


In Horace’s ‘‘ Miserarum est’ we have the simplest and baldest specimen of 
lesser ionic. Substitutions are numerous. 


. 
—_ S wwe 
VAY E —_— 
4 NAN 

3 : 3 
— we: —_— 

LJ . a” 

[ as Ww 5 ” 


The “key ’”’ supplied covers most of these measures. They are greater ionic, and 
rare in that form. I give a few English models which lend themselves to both 


purposes : 


powerful all- paradise is a sentiment or of 
mantine ada- wine-bibber to a necessary to the 
bassadress am- territory through debt you owe him is a 
nivorous om- mental senti- ride is a 
wine-bibber say paradise back to tide why 
strange tis passing| found could not be rest to find 

Palestine to | bound to lose 


The unambiguous rhythms here should help towards those of uncertain character. 
What is called anaclasis is the great stumbling-block in ionic, that is, the sudden 
appearance of —_ ___ as a substitute for “.. . —.'' The latter is .2 Time; 
the former suggests | __  ! |. Howcan double-genus thesis 4, arsis 2 give 
way to equal-genus thesis 3, arsis 3? We are familiar with the same genera in 
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but the slow tempo creates a new difficulty. There are 


CPE 
bite 
bre 
bre 


[aiet ae Sree keb aly, 


several solutions : 
syncopation, proved by 3 beats. 


loo Onle>  pBloo 


3 


|e [0 6. 
‘4 


| 
| proved by 2 beats. 
| 
| 


\, ” 3 ”? 


Syncopation (= rag-time) must be rejected. There exists no suggestion of evidence 
for it in far simpler cases; even | # f'| never occurs. The second is possible 
with practice. On testing several persons with it, including musicians, a singular 
feature emerged; it was apprehended as # with syncopation. “ But with a 
somewhat halting or wavering effect.’ If we could assert positively, what is 
only most probable, that the Greeks felt a similar experience, we should be certain 
that § is no friend of anaclasis. The evidence is sufficient to drive us back upon 
the other pair. The first of these is powerfully supported by the fact that arsis 
P?6—€ §. The other effect, though common in Browning’s “ As I ride” 
and ‘‘ A Pretty Woman,” is doubtful in so far that it fails in that homage to the 
ruling thesis which we are accustomed to find in Greek verse. However, it is no 
more objectionable than | .2 — ~ | which, with its triple within dupletic 
triple, I am accepting in “ paeonic’”’ and ‘“‘ dochmiac’”’ metres. A sufficient 
number of clear instances of |~ ? ?* | would clinch the matter of legitimacy, 
but leave us in a tangle of ambiguity. Examples will shed light on this point. 
Under the same heading one might take the Anacreontic odes. As the 
student is perhaps aware, these are classed as ionic by some prosodists. Others, 
following the title jpidépBo, make out that they are iambic. I fear the 
traditional evidence one way or another is inconclusive, if not worthless. The 
only resource is to produce them in both ways, and be guided in our choice by 
the principles of fitness and consistency, or, if possible, by appropriateness to the 
subject-matter. As ionic, there are two feet to each line, but, strangely enough, 
it is the first one that has no apparent ionic character. Its form is generally 
-——w~, the one we have already tried as 3 and rejected. ; But any 


| 
| 
| 
| 


objection to it elsewhere is doubled in the Anacreontic odes, for if the ear is pre- 
sented with € in the very fore-front, how is it to catch the effect of a true ionic 
measure from its thesis at the end of one line linked up with its arsis at the 
beginning of the next? It seems as if no amount of practice would overcome 
the difficulty. And so, as before, we are driven back. on the rhythmization 
| _. ~ —*% |, which preserves the # thesis 4, arsis 2 of the more regular 
$|——wW¥wW|. The problem is now narrowed down to a decision as between 
joe | Y —%L | and iambic | — V : — | as the correct rhythmization of 
_a typical line, say, 
Ei gvAda rdvra 8év- Spur, 


BRO TEL Noes ey LF eee 
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One is embarrassed at the very outset by hitting on odes that plainly could 
not be iambic at all. They lack sufficient material to form the initial arsis, and 
without arsis there may be trochaic, but certainly no iambic. In one or two other 
odes there is no measure of triple form _>~, ~, and, without such a measure, 
again there can be no iambic. On the other hand, one sees at a glance numerous 
odes that begin with an arsis of a single short syllable. This, on the ionic hypo- 
thesis, is not what we expect. Even an unvaryingly long monosyllable, as in 
Ode 19—the numbers are those of Preisendanz—is quite abnormal. It comes 
to this, that doubts are raised as to the truth of the assumption that all the- 
Anacreontea belong wholly either to the one category or to the other. Indeed, 
we come on lines that seem to belong to neither. Only an exhaustive examination 
of every ode on its own merits can meet the case, and, if possible, clear up the 
matter. I have undertaken this, and now give some of the results of my analysis. 

There are at least two kinds of objection that can legitimately be urged against 
ahypothesis. First, that it is impossible, and secondly that it is of various degrees 
of improbability. The difference is a vast one, for in the former case the hypo- 
thesis falls to be rejected; in the latter it can be accepted provisionally with 
varying degrees of confidence. For practical purposes in the present inquiry, 
it is necessary to be perfectly definite about the initial definition and demarcation 
of the two metres as derived from experience of them over the whole field of the 
Greek lyrics and applicable to the matter in hand. I assume the definitions to 
be as stated in these two formulae : 


, ; wee Vy WY 
10 dtp. 3 | eater 3 | i ie 
—_—_ WY —, 7 
b V_wy 
1a dim. cat. PAR So anc at is Sia noe aE 4 L oe 
BIR; Ra Ca 


In the former the one variation that is at all general is the replacing of the 
standard two shorts of arsis by a long and a short. In the latter, the usual 
options for initial arsis are given effect to, and both forms of the arsis measure 
are assumed, though the dupletic measure is the standard one. The next point 
to determine is what definition is forced upon us by limiting the field to the 
Anacreontic odes. And this is the result : 


Vw 
salaries Heri ast| a 
. —" vw 
. . So, . . 
1a dim. 2 MER aks LOO. pes Fee 
we 


To take ionic first. Note the departures. Initial arsis shows two new 
features, a single short which appears in half of the odes and in the great majority 
of the lines, and a single long which, though not quite new in the same sense, is 
new in being so frequent. The outstanding departure, however, is the central 
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measure, where, in all but a trifling proportion of cases, normal | — VY | is 
supplanted by — ~ — ~, which I interpret.as | co —% |. This is, the 
main feature that would suggest iambic rather than ionic, as we see from the 
iambic model deduced from the Odes. But appearances here are deceitful. Mean- 
time let me finish what I have to say about ionic. I may be asked why I have 
chosen to, rhythmize)2; — 2). /asy| 1.) /-- 3, |jzather thamyas | "so 40 aoa 
The reason is, that normal thesis is rarely in the form —*_ —. But the following 
statistics for the central measure show a new element of complication. They 
.are a summary of those cases which depart from the general model. 


No. of cases. Conventional. 10 Odes. 
iz it aY ek 5, 38, 44, 48, 49, 
= ws 58, etc. 
24 NS —w — Jee, —- es, 
| a4 — ew 
Vw wy WY Vy NY NS 
12 (say) Vue —w [aa eee iL 457 2eUC. 
{ ae Oy “tall PUN ete, 
a) 3 
ee ES, —wS 
2 —— ASN | (ieee EY, 1 43, 44. 
PA Wate) Marinate ate: [jonas asta! eer i So eae 


The form |TV t_ W— | is the new element of complication. It is a principle 
of Greek practice, when the thesis and arsis of a measure are not swallowed up 
in one syllable, to see that each is clearly marked off by expressing its ictus, 
but thesis in the present dubious form consists of ~~ plus two-thirds of _. 
This is against the hypothesis of ionic. But the case is even worse than that 
indicates. For the possibility of | .0 ct ~ | argues the possibility of 
| hs WE ie |, and therefore the ambiguity of conventional _- — wT. And 
there is no possible principle available as a guide to any preference as 
between the two. Yet this is not conclusive against ionic. The strength of 
its case lies in the fact that every line but one in the Anacreontea can be read 
in that Time with perfect unity of effect. 

No such statement can be made in the case of iambic interpretation. Odes 5, 
Ig, 20 are impossible. Sometimes all the available material is used up for the 
compound measure, and nothing is left for initial arsis. And no arsis, no iambic. 
In Ode 5, we have examples of this in lines 4, 7, 8, II, 15, 16. Certain forms 
suchas’ Lb, ea eh . idefyealbrattempts’ to concuss them 
into the compound measure required. Ode L. 24, Ordow répropa xotpwv is one 
example out of many. To make 1a dim acat out of that line is a poser for any 
man but a classical prosodist. 

To conclude. If the odes are ionic, we are still left wondering why T W | is 
so often replaced by ~ |, and internal thesis |__ — by] «_ VY. If they are 
iambic, why do Odes 19, 20 present not one instance of the essential double 
genus? If Odes 5, 40, 41, 49 are iambic, why are they more heterogeneous and 
nondescript than any other verse unmistakably iambic? Why is : 2 | so 


Po 
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rare as arsis of the compound measure? Perhaps the answer to this is that other- 
wise we should have four heavy consecutive syllables at the end of too many 
lines to be agreeable to a sensitive ear. Whatever the view adopted by the 
student, the relative “key” will enable him to speak all the odes as ionic 
3 Time, and all as iambic that are susceptible of it. If out of 5 we patch up 8 
and 10, this ionic dimeter, py gévov, réuer Avds ydvov, a key to the reading of it will 
be available in Browning’s line ‘‘ All’s the same, whate’er the chance, you know.” 
I analyse as ionic the two poems most refractory to that metre. 


XL. ALI: 

ew — , ~ wwe — _ Ww Sd _-_ —~S — aaa 

Ve ”» Ne — —— — ee Nad rs leat 
2? os mS ?? Ries 9 poomenee — aoeiee VN Bees 
»” seatties ome S55 »”» [ eae oy ose eee Vw \w — ae emg 
Ww wwei— ey —_ _— we — Ne PSE 

——<— Sai nbe —_ —_ _—- ll —- vw Yee ewe _- _ 

wwe ee Ney —_ wwe A wees i er ws | Ow LL 
ars — —& VY vw mentee — _ Ww wwe | at eed ——s oe 

wwe SS TS: Ty _->- 


The three central instances of —° - in the second of these are elsewhere too 
little vouched for to impart confidence. 

The beating of time to iambic and ionic is of the simplest. 

The third option of assigning some odes to iambic and others to ionic I have 
not dealt with. If the student learns to read a given ode both ways, his opinion 
as to which is the more probable is at least as good as mine. Besides a more 
intimate study of the whole field of Greek lyrical verse, even as a thing seen, may 
shed light where at present there is a lack of it. 


How To SPEAK “ DACTYLO-EPITRITIC’’ VERSE. 


Here we must first catch our metrical hare. In attributing a metre opinions 
often differ. This is true of a whole group of Pindar’s odes, of which the third 
Olympian may be taken as the type. According to Schréder, this ode is lesser 
ionic. If so, it is of a somewhat jumbled sort. In my view it is “ dactylo- 
epitritic,”’ not, perhaps, in quite the usual acceptation. Strictly speaking, in 
order to form a judgment on a debatable point such as is now raised, one should 
be able to perform both movements. But in the present case there are certain 
criteria of a mechanical sort that may almost be held as decisive. The frequent 
occurrence of standard . —|— —, involving measure | — — VL |, should 
be conclusive for lesser ionic. On the other hand, unless the sequences really 
coincide, and are therefore ambiguous, the frequent occurrence of 3-measure 
elegiac colon —vUWU —WVUWY _t_ should establish the dactylic element 

required in the dactylo-epitrite. Let us test for ambiguity. It is a fact that 
_ the sequence of quantities is frequently that of the dactylic colon in epic verse. 
But quantities without any accentual scheme are not directly relevant. What 
we have to do is to accent these as ionic, and ascertain how frequently the typical 
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ionic measure appears. Out of the given sequence of quantities we thus obtain 
the four ionic measures. 


So far there is no ambiguity, for the measure in question does not appear 
once in a possible of four times. But, as the quantities of the dactylic colon 
are often repeated two or three times in succession, let us try a pair, and begin our 
ionic measure with the first pair of longs : 


oY 52, |e Re eee Sit ry age 


At last we have got an ionic measure, which might suit the lesser ionic foot 
—~ —~ | — —. But this it does not do, for it is neither preceded by two shorts, 
nor followed by two longs. In fact the required foot is conspicuous by its total 
absence. And the absence of the standard foot of a metre must be held to rule 
that metre out. On the other hand, the attribution of the dactylic accentuation 
results in perfect harmony both within and outside the colon itself. We seem 
to have caught our hare. But not quite. We are brought up sharp by a fact 
not yet referred to. It turns out that a measure in a colon is occasionally replaced 
by three equal syllables. As such a measure measures 4, each of the new syllables 
must measure 14, and therefore the three are: all longs. But three such longs 
do not occur. What we find is 3 shorts. What does that point to? Manifestly 
to triple and dupletic, as in| . 0 V | = | ~2W~ |. So our dactylic is not strict 
dactylic and our epitrite is not the Common-Time one. Our two elements are 


logaoedic, thus 


2 2 


Pe eas HS UW Corll Re ey and | Pee eer eam 


This accentuation is a bald and wooden: one. We may be sure the Greeks 
hated a dead-level monotony as much as we do. To escape this, I suggest for 
the ‘‘ dactylic’’ element the accentuation I employ for the real dactylic colon, | 
1 «7, Which, of course, is of quite parallel quantitative structure ; and I suggest 
that the “ epitritic’’ element be the stronger of the two, to which the other 
leads up when they occur in that order. But some may prefer an alternative 
accentuation, which I supply. The union of d and e, as I shall call the two, is 
thus represented in 
2 : 2 


. . 
H CORA alae 


8 oN ele cara el de. 


A large-scale accentuation of this kind redeems the reading of classical verse 
from intolerable monotony, and imparts to it a harmonious flow. To the unini- 
tiated it might appear an added complication. On the contrary, it tends to ease 
and economy, and to a unity of effect caught up at a single hearing. 

A few points require attention. Either element may be preceded by arsis #U. 
The last measure of each element may be monosyllabic. Therefore we must 
look to junctions. If an element begins with arsis, manifestly the previous one 
must end with 2; and if there is no arsis, it is equally plain that the previous 
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measure must be either __ or 2. Then there are substitutions. To preserve 
the general effect, however, these are rare. Especially is this so in the dactylic . 
element. But — Y, w% . and WX do occur. In the other element it 
is chiefly the thesis-measure that is affected. There you may find four variations, 
w2U, V2, w% and CW W—; and, in the arsis-measure, the two centre 
ones of these. 


“da-epit.,” specimens of junctions. 


ia-eleg 
kel- vov Av- Oév Tov cais ird yepaly a- vag, Heph. 
Ra pees ey a ey, & RUT Hey roe), | ue, de. 
eleg-ia. 
"OpadXo- ros pev"A-  pys  gi-  A€t pe- varypav. S 
fee OSHS hee | rs IS) ee a de, 


*"Epeéw tiv’ ipiv alvov, @ Ky- pv- ki- Sn axvupe vy oxvtd- Ay. Arch. p. 96. 
1 : | : | Ne : cS Ree ore, : None | =o eced. 
See also Ion, 769; Trach. 821. 
GAAZ 6 Avowwe- Ars, GB 'raipe, Sdpva- rat wo- Gos. Arch, 111. 
Pot sau fA } 


A fuller reversed formula, though not yet covering absolutely all exceptions, 
might now supplement the bald form : 


— wv aa aw 
a FRR Te 1) PRO Pe eC RMN nay toe SS ed. 
i cS 


The term dactylo-epitritic is evidently not of the cut-and-dry description 
we are accustomed to in the terms asclepiadean, sapphic, and alcaic. These terms 
suggest a remark on accentual endings. They end with the metron normally 
covered by e, not with the 3-measure colon d. In the latter, words of type 
régibus, céndidum, are barred, whereas they are quite at home in the epitritic 
metron|— -: |. Whether this form is or is not ushered in by arsis is a 
matter of little moment, not the important thing the iambic-trochaic worshippers, 
forgetting the poets, would make out. Although, as the formula indicates, the 


essence of ¢ lies in the triple Time character of its thesis-measure, there are not a 


few instances of the dactylic metron in its shortened form | Sah, Lon Re J}. 


How pleasing to the classical ear was the metron in this extended sense is brought 
out by the striking fact that it occurs seven times in the lesser sapphic stanza 
and eight times in the alcaic. 

The ordinary student of text-books on prosody, necessary as they are even 
to the student of rhythm, must often be bewildered by the multiplication of 
technical terms associated with dactylo-epitritic. Such are epichoriambic 
employed by Hephaestio to cover the sapphic alcaic and phalaecian hendeca- 
syllables, the alcaic dodecasyllable, trim. acat., and tetr. cat., and others. Such 
also are the platonics cratineums, asynartetes, iambeleguses, elegiambuses, 
encomiologicums, and what not. The student under this battery may comfort 


T.S.R. ; 2K 
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himself with the reflection that for his purpose these are but the husks of the 
real kernels ed (iambelegus), de, ded (platonic), ede (tetr. cat. pind.), dee (asynar- 
tete), eddd, deed, and so on. Let him ring all the possible changes of this sort 
in connection with the formula, attending carefully to variety in his joinings, 
and he may cheerfully face even an army of dactylo-epitritic metres. Here, as 
everywhere, a mere handful of measures covers the whole ground. What is 
| ~2— | but | —| at a faster tempo? The number of measures is far smaller 
than external appearances would indicate. If the student is wise he will not 
swallow all I place before him. He willkeep an open mind. If somebody presents 
him with a better or more plausible conception of the metres under consideration, 
he will adopt it and embody it in the rhythm of his reading. 


STRUCTURE OF MEASURES COMMON TO FALLING AND RISING FEET. 


I. Equal genus, “common.” 


comp. of duple, as in da, an Je RO a) eee 
dupletic, asin 7; ia." da-epit oe 2S at oe eeenl come ee aoa 
duple, perh. in rapid, éy, cr Pe al eee 
II. Double genus, “triple.” 
Simp. triple, as in pure ty, 1a | RR wr ee 
: : 2 2 
dupletic-triple, as in cr, ba, do? Pre Bee el i pene een 
we wwe 
ionic triple (introd. tripletic), {__. _ VW ~| yey ce be hw ao ee 
as in 70 - - - |! Wg: SASL RY eer ere 


III. Hemiolic genus: (5-unit) 2:3 or 3:2; (8-umit) 2:3: 3. 


DUTEs as I true C7j;.0G, On| hae rea ac Pe edna hima (et eri ee, 
——ss Nw * NY NY , ——— “Se NY NY , . =— 

complex, as in dupletic : : 3 

cr, ba, do- 7 = a ae %» ls | Ay Ppa hee es ry) eae PAL 


Unambiguous inequality of measures does not occur. This characteristic 
of classical verse marks it off from any other known to the author. 

English Key to the Measures. As the words do not, in all cases, infallibly yield — 
the intended rhythm, the student may have to be guided by some one able to 
perform it directly from the notation itself. Thus only may the words become a 
reliable key. As practically no pure English verse is based on compound time, 
the order of strong and weak measures shown in the measures may have to be 
imposed artificially. 
da, an. . 

Placed by the self-same ever-blessed power in _para- dise. 
| * 


* Used little if at all. The only sure test of conventional _ — standing in Greek 
for |. WY | asin | LY: — — | =" Strange, he murmured ”’ is the co-existence of 
jee s-— lasatoceurs um English “ “Roses, they murmured ” =? 8 


—|-. 
If at the robe cy spot what is found is |W : as in + riveg redeem Pi 
Ea |W Oo ase 2, |, we may be sure that conventional — ~ does not stand for 
ba ees se strange, he, but for | _. V : = lake-ve as in lake-reflected =| ___L : _%L |. 
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tr, ia with dupletic, but omitting 1+} and }+1 as equivalents of 3 +3. 

Bands of pilgrims hearing the song muse on the paradise lost. 

Dee eee A Nh ated at ho sa woe Raya tlw Mahe AGA, fh 
cr, ba, do as hemiolic, oocurring only in chance phrases.* 

‘Tis not a- lone my inky cloak, good mother dear. 

The nightin- gale doth sing. 

L*Re ; a> wut | = 

And some a- bodes are lost and ruinous. 
ee | a : eas aos — : Bt —_— | 
er, ba, do, interpreted as dupletic-triple. 

Hail to thee, Caesar, all hail to thee a- gain, 
2 eueahe. 2 2 


| ISL ot ARS BU EIR, Un cise 


May love-joys of paradise be thine. 
2, | 4 Reet) EATS ge eee weraee Es A aA a | 


io, as in the general ‘‘ Key’ at the end. 


It will be observed that the model measures for trochaic and iambic verse 
include none of the complex double genus shown in the general “‘ key ”’ at the 
end under heading II. 3, nor of the complex equal genus omitted there. But, 
for my part, I have no doubt the ancients possessed, in their music, their ordinary 
speech, and their verse-movement, these additional measures. The point is 
connected with the rdle played by economy in human utterance. Sometimes a 
complex measure is easier than a simple one, owing to the nature of the phonetic 
material. There is, besides, a tendency to cut down this material which is only 
held in check by the need of conserving the sense. Consider how gradually 
the thirteen syllables ego non illam habeo passum vedutam, or something similar, 
must have been worn down to come at last to je ne l’ai pas vue pronounced as four, 
je'n Vai pas vue, and yet remain intelligible all the while. The nature of the 
decay is well known. One can catch it on the hop. Watter in Scotch, going 
via the glottal stop, is often heard as wa’er, and will presently arrive at wahr. 
Consonants that close openings begin to rub more or less easily through passages 
economically left open. For dignum it is easier to say deengno or Italian digno. 
Another way to economise effort and conserve sounds is to spend a longer time 
on them. This was the principle on which the Greeks proceeded, and which 
originated the misnomer ‘‘long by position.” But speech-habits could not be 
altogether suppressed by learned laws. And so, when Plautus inserts among 
triple and dupletic measures, say, one of conventional form _ —_ W_, plainly too 
big for its job, we have to settle what is to be done with it. The “ iambic 
shorteners ’’—incidentally be it said that there is no iambus—solve the problem 
by shortening the long: ~.W. But this appears to mean only three short 
syllables such as unperformable 11, 1, $, all short compared, say, with 2 or 2}. 
There is no rhythm in the business. If a person accidentally produced it once, 
he could not repeat it. Yet some speak as if rhythmless verse were a possibility. 
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Although, in the massed analyses of extracts from Terence and Plautus that 
appear later on, I have given, as literally as I could, rhythmical effect to what 
I could pick up about such laws as those of “ iambic (!) shortening ’’ and “ breves 
breviantes,”’ my faith either in these or in my own interpretation of them is, to 
put it mildly, far from robust. Such laws may be useful as tickets or memory- 
helps to one who wishes to w7viée a Latin play that will look like the genuine article, 
but is unconcerned about how to vead what he has written. They tell neither 
how short the shorts are nor how much they shorten the longs. In fact, they 
leave out the rhythm. They suggest brain-spinnings with only “ paper ”’ 
objectives in view. As in all other phases of the subject, my instinct bids me 
rather listen to spoken languages and hear what is done there under similar 
circumstances. And what I find is that, when the issues are considered from 
the point of view of the measures alone, difficulties vanish. It is the mingling 
of measures and feet that plays havoc, being as fatal to clearness as barren in 
result. The case of the prosodists may be put briefly thus: Given conventional 


_ 


and AU staat what is to be done with them? And their solutions 


‘ 
Nene Sr 


are YU < and ~~, also conventional in the sense that the symbols 
stand for no definite quantities. Now, in the first of the pair, a measure is in 
question, in the second a foot composed—in defiance of arsis and thesis—of 
the tail of one measure and the head of the next. This latter element is the 
blunder, for it stands independent and outside the question. What concerns 
us is the preceding measure which, as a short would be normal, starts necessarily 
with a long. We are thus faced with conventional ~ — = and + ~ —, to which 
I add +—w~; and the problem is to determine how these apparently over- 
packed ‘‘ measures ”’ of 4 or 5 units are to be reduced to the normal dimension 
of 3. Itis aneasyone. The whole story,'as spoken languages tell it, is re-told 
' in this little Table, which, all but the first line, will serve also for anapaestic, 
if the notation is adjusted to Common Time : 


wy en iS (really! bto2 0) re PhOn ite pi ee es Lee era oy Rey 
Nr ek ee oe Vie Oh ve te en deoVvesé thou «| mie. 

ken » Jw lf] = | “not so much | life’ (Keats): 
RNY » {wt Se | = | “Blame not the | bard.” 


If the Table is sound, as I believe it is, we have, as in conventional .. WY 
and ~~ ~—., shorts shorter than 1 and longs shorter than 2, and the tales about 
‘“breves breviantes’”’ and ‘iambic shortening ’”’ are only fantastic inventions 
suffering from an unusually severe attack of the “‘ paper’ disease. The paper, 
this time, is in the shape of cards of which the scholars have built a house. The 
house is ina bad way. Will the scholars callin a new homoeopathic builder with 
more paper? Or will they “ tak’ a thocht an’ mend”? If so, they can hardly 
miss seeing a few points that are pertinent. The short for a long is long relatively 
to itsfcomplement }, with which alone it is in gear. The syncopations are too 
slight to boggle at; but if in certain cases LL and VW tend to seek ease 
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in $+ 2, why not yield and make them happy ? Two of the five measures being 
of the double genus, and three of the equal genus, nothing could be easier than to 
carry the notations into rhythmical effect. The measures appear to me to add 
a variety and vigour to the verse, which Greek with its severer beauty is the 
poorer for not possessing. If the reader rejects my solution, he must lay his 
account with an exhausting study of the books and articles of a score of learned 
but bookish theorists, only to be, in the end, as wise about the rhythm in actual 
execution as he was at the start. I invite the attention of prosodists to the 
compact simplicity of my statement with the equal simplicity of the English 
“key.” The matter is worth looking into. One may come to read Plautine 
verse, instead of cruising aimlessly all around it. 

To assist the student I suggest three practical rules, and give what are 
intended as examples of their working. The rules are: 


1. Accept provisionally such unmeasured “shorts” and “longs” as the 
prosodists are agreed upon as being current at the period. 


2. Give effect to these as described in the Table, adding any easier alterna- 
tives. 


_ 3. Where there are options, lean to the measure that enhances the sense for 
an English ear. 


Beginning with the example Ter. Heaut. 71, I give at three points alternative 
readings, one in each case suiting what the prosodists would intend if they dealt 
in rhythm instead of scansion, the other giving some effect to the longs, and 
therefore preferable if as easy to produce : 
Haec non volup- tati tibi esse satis cer- to sci- o 
ELA SBE Nae. SHUT | an Weil PROC AEE SON eset eons 
RODS: : [Pos eee SN el 
To take -upt- as a short seems hardly defensible. As for the alternatives I leave 
the student to exercise his own preference. 


Ter. And. 174, sed ipse ex- it (Also Pl. Rud. 828). 


: 2 | 
_ Vw Ve 


ee 14 | 
» 336, fretus su(m) [Ch.] At. 
: uF wey GN | 


2 
vey 


» 976, vo- les scio es- se 
So anunet 1 90! Phey. 93) Ad, 476, 


eee Sk i a 


, et ad porti- tores (Also Pl. Rud. 895). 
$1s[ 21 i1b14] G2 | bad. 


(e) 


Phor. 15 
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Heaut. 176, etillam simul cum 
}4 ribi $2 13 | 
ee Pee a 3 
Phor. 342, prior bi- bas. So to. 
| stein 
Ad. 399, modo ut nunc est, quaeso. [Sy.] ut 


FE LR SE I am 2atn{ | Packed 
measure. 


Pl. Cure. 670, eamus ad 
|11k8: So Am. 543. 


Am. 761, dedisse dono hodi -e 
TS ee eee 
Mil. 1437, magis me- tuant 
| r 1% % : easy and natural. 
1% m1 
Truc. 46, fortest a- mato- ri 
lO> 6 BE | 
The following are instances of the measures of my notations that in my 
opinion require correction. My assumption is plainly a god-send in the case of 
words of the guotus type, e.g. 


-tas esse hu- jusmo- di 
dyass. 


7 3 
{— — ee i ewe 


The acquiescing reader himself is now in a position to enter all the corrections 
of notation for measures or arses as the case may be: an, : filius | tur-, : catus 
sum |, meam | ne, : -tum ipsus pre-|, Talen -| tum Philip-:, altern.?| meus fili-: 
us tur-|; ¢, : dicas me-; | quid hoc ma-: ; ia, * quojus huc |, ille |, | Jovem fa-: 
cere histri-|, :-am illa enim |, | it illam:, id is-| ti, :-re quadrin-| gentis Phi- :. 
The exceptional amount of shortening required to secure the measure | LV 2: 
for ‘“‘Ejus me”’ shows that final s and a few other heavy endings must be 
omitted or toned down to mere breathings. 

How to Accent and beat Time to certain Metres. Where a metron in the 
rhythmical sense is the unit of grouping, the most natural method of beating 
time is to give a down-beat (d) for the thesis-measure, and an up-beat (u) for 
the arsis-measure. It imparts a sense of unity to make the last d the strongest. 
This serves for all pairs, even for 8’s in which the last arsis-measure is silent, and 
which, superficially, appear to be 7’s, as in the two-pair treatment : 

a) Chae Ee ah Ra Mea) 

For even numbers of measures, this may serve meantime. In epic and elegiac 

3’s I suggest for the two colons 


a 
a 
aS 
Q 
g 
&e 
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each with two up twitches and a down-beat, u u-d. In other cases we might 
use u-du for 3’s and for the endings of 5’s and 7’s led up to by a beat to the right 
(r) representing the ictus of the previous arsis-measure. Thus we have 


' 4“ V 
a a a u-du. 
4 \ 
aN (Gs Gey (AS a dru-du, 
\ 
a a @ A a @ a du-dru-du. 
Contrast typical 4’s in English verse : 
\ 1 / a 
Sense &@ & -@ . @\ Seemed to... ..a better day. 
i} ‘ { 
fs av-a~ a a The way was long, . . . was cold. 
' ! ' 1 
Chantingly @ a a a_ There was racing... Canobie lea. 


If in the present and other connections inconsistencies are not hit upon, 
it is not that they are lacking. Either inadvertently or deliberately they are 
there. The reader’s attentiveness and preferences will work to better effect than 
the author’s consistency. \ 

A few Suggestions on how to go about Analysis. The notations in this chapter 
are meant to supply the student with a sufficient number of examples of analysis 
to enable him by means of the same apparatus to overtake the greater part of 
the field. The books on prosody generally contain the names of the metres. 
These, though nearly always erroneous for what they connote, are useful as 
tickets. The same works may also be trusted in most cases to supply the colons, 
which, for the rhythmist, are simply the phrases it is proposed to analyse with 
a view to presentation in the synthesis interpreted in reading. The actual process 
of analysis is the delimitation of measures and metrons and their constituent arsis — 
and thesis. If we cannot draw the lines between these elements it is needless to 
imagine we can either analyse or read the metres. While it is mainly from the 
actual analysis presented that the nature of. the procedure is to be gathered, a 
few preliminary suggestions may not be out of place. One of the most frequent 
dilemmas of the apprentice analyist is to find out arsis. It is often latent: One 
thesis appears to knock up against the next. If the earlier is a long, the solution 
is easy: simply lengthen the thesis to fill a whole measure, as in elegiac penta- 
meter. If, on the other hand, as inconsistent theorists lay down, there occur 
in aeolic openings two shorts as a complete measure, do not lower yourself to be 
a syllable-counter, but treat them as anacrusis to the next thesis, thus losing a 
measure if you have no other resource. In view of two other openings | —  : 
and — | c_ : the fourth, two longs, is seen to be ambiguous. Be guided here, 
therefore, by the context, and write | ~*~ or *U |. : accordingly. There 
is often difficulty in deciding whether apparent 3’s, 5’s and 7’s are not really, by 
the fd-low device, 4’s, 6’s and 8’s. Even this device may fail and a whole 
measure be lacking. Only careful scrutiny of contexts, correspondences, 
symmetry, and position of phrase-endings can determine the intention. The 
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following notation of a strophe with its antistrophe illustrates these statements 
in a case where Schmidt’s analysis is only passable, Schréder’s is bad, and 
both pay scant homage to the sense-breaks and the printed lines. If in this 
last respect my own is not blameless, it at least flows along without a hitch, 
and possesses a symmetry the others lack. The passage begins at line 643 of 
Euripides’ Medea. 


wee tc Se) [ Oe 250 — Ww [bee YA 
’ 
ay SN —_— ww! ts rw) — wv — = (Pes; 
Lees) Soya, cS 4 
200 Wie, : ee Feel — NN : wry acl ad SU Ree, — 
2 w4AVT D} < | 
Ww jisee = ws oe tS Ww Mey — wv Fal 
—w 


The symmetry—8+2-+8 metrons—is evident, and, unlike Schroder’s, it is 
genuine. Remember that if your final position is a dilemma you are only one 
of a large family on the outlook for some one who knows better. 

Though the reverse process, the gathering of a reading from a notation, is, 
with a little practice and the use of the “ Keys,” essentially a simple thing, experi- 
ence has not yet brought me into contact with a prosodist who has any assured 
conception what the notations mean in actual performance. Yet, with rare 
exceptions ruled by modesty and good sense, persons in this position do not 
hesitate to pronounce judgment on the merits. It does not occur to them that 
the proper course is either themselves to learn to read the notations, or to 
listen to the reading of some one who has learnt. 

A Final Warning. A final warning I utter to those who genuinely wish to 
understand the story told by the notations. Renounce for good the delusion 
that classical verse can be read with the accents of prose and, at the same time, 
with the accents or quantities of verse. Wholly ignore the prose accents when 
they differ in position or strength from those of verse. And ingrain indelibly 
on your mind that, if you fail to do these things, thesis, arsis, ictus, accentual 
scheme, quantitative scheme—everything rhythmical, in short, that makes the 
verse verse—is utterly destroyed. Be warned by a brief history of prosody. 
Ancient prosody, with marvellous perception considering its opportunities, 
heard the three genera that belong to measures, but they falsely ascribed them 
to rising feet. Modern prosody, inexcusably deaf to Time, appropriated the feet, 
and thus served itself heir to the shammest body of scientific doctrine on God’s 
earth. What does this mean in plain language to simple people? Something like 
this. A common boy whistling along the street can hear that the two lines “ For 
who would bear the scorns of time’ and ‘‘ Who would bear the scorns of time ” 
are identical but for the little initial word for. When he side-skips the two move- 
ments he executes the same set of taps for both, only that in the first case he 
gives an introductory tap. By comes a prosodist who takes him to school and, 
before that prosodist has finished with him, he has lost all power to hear or to 
listen. He cannot side-skip. He forgets that he ever did side-skip. But he can 


ss . - . 
"=~ ~ !, ° ——: = 
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talk unintelligible jargon. It is asymptom. He has caught an incurable disease 
called prosody. Such is education !—sometimes. Fortunately, it is still admitted 
that Roman houses had partition-walls. But let us not be too sanguine. Presently 
we may be told that apartments can quite well dispense with partitions, that, 
in fact, these need only be put in for purposes of “ signalisation.’’ On the other 
hand, though it seems a hopeless task to knock a prosodist’s head against an 
accent or an ictus, our prospects with a good hard stone wall might be more 
encouraging. 


GREEK VERSE-RHYTHM. 
COMMON OR QUADRUPLE TIME, INCL. “ GALLOPING.” 


da, epic 6’s in 2 colons. ’ vu-dvu-d oy uw-duu-d. 
pve a- ede, Oe a, IIy- Api- ad Sew ’Axi- Aros 


: dvdpa po. : evvere, | Movoa, wo- : Avtporov : os pada : mwoAAd 


With the strictness of the ancient conventions may be compared the freedom 
of Shakespeare and Browning : 


? Come away, : come away, | death, and in : sad cypress : let me be | laid. 
VS A wwe —) a —" oe eww Peer erty et a 
i Never any : more While 1} live, Need I : hope to see his : face As be- | fore. 
3 


we we’ Cae wwe os VYywH eee Nat et et Cea | ed ON el fl 


Note the four instances of thesis-resolution, the two embroidered substitutes 
for two shorts, the blunt English endings, the nature of the correspondences, and 
the ritardato caused by adcypressl. 


da eleg. 

The elegiac “‘ pentameter’”’ has the same six measures, but the central and. 
final arses are latent, mental, unexpressed. That is not in itself a reason for 
breaking the flow of sound at ., in either case. I give four lines from Callinus, and 
four from Archilochus, the latter pair of which contain the minimum of syllables : 


¢ 


i Meypts i red xara- | xetoOe; Kor? | GAKiwov i Efere Oupov, 
i @ véow; : ovd’ at- Scio?’ i dudure- :  pixtio- vas 

i Ode Ai- 7 nv peb- évtes; ev i eipn- i vy 6 do- | xetre 

? foOas a- i} tap woAe- | jos i yaiav d- i macay é- xe 

i ip 8 €- i yd Oepd- | mwv pev-’E- : vu- adi- : oo G- VAKTOS, 
? Kat Mov- : cwéwv épa- | roy i 6@pov & 2 murrape- vos 

i ou —}- merpai- n ToX- i Ads Boo- : Kovoa Ko- | puvas 
i €v7- : Ons Eei- vv ? Sexrpra =? Tacidi- An 


The pronunciation of vowels up against vowels offers an interesting problem. 
There are four possible ways of taking é véoe o¥-; two with rhythm ~~~ ~—, 
namely d-nay-o-yod and d-nay-oy-yod ; one with rhythm 7 — ”, namely 6-nyoy-o6, 
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and one borrowing modern 1* - _ ”, namely 6-nay-dy-yod. These are all easy 
but the second, and ease in Greek is a prime consideration. Similarly xai Movoéwy 


¢ aI 4 é 
may be ky-mooz-yown, or borrowed ky-modzy-own. 
ye y y 


omrov- 57, oTrov- 87° Arist. Pax. 433. 


ae es biotite ong BS eet ge PY 
3 ~ > a 
evpn- petite, evpy- — peire 


a 


The measure «_w~ is possible here, though I give a likely alternative. And, 
if possible here, it is not impossible elsewhere, when the tempo is either seriously 
or comically grave. 


an dim. Beat 8, then 4, then 2. 


an dim cat. (or paroemiac). 

“Ayer’, & Zrdpras e- av- Sw Tyrtaeus. 
wD | Rasy a a iy ee 
See Eur. Alc. 79. 


an dim acat. 


depx- | An of- > aus a- tki- at- =: ow | Aesch. Prom. 93. 
dca- KVOLOpE- : vos TOV poupte- : TH 
xpovov | abdev- i ow. 
Rae , 5 x [ae ees 
ToL- dvd’ 6 ve- : Os Ta- yds pakd- : pov 
ef e oe eS 2 s § \ > 3 lol 
€ nop em’ € : pol dec- pov det =: KH 
ped ped, To ma- : pov TO 7’ é-| Tepxope- = vov 
77- pa orevd- = Xw 7H mote pox- : Owv 
xp Téppara > rove’ em- Tel- > dat. 


an tetr., apparent 7’s being really 8’s, and Swinburne’s ‘‘ heptameter’’ an error. 


aye 5 piow  : avdpes a-. pavpdBi- : o pvdA- Arist. Av. 685. 
wv yeve- : & Tpord- poot- : ob 

o €l- : Ak ox ela para: , ox PAX Ae 

— Hed pBl REA eh ody eeheep Gey 

” ” : bb} +P] ett ” : ” 


ww wy Sn ” 


» > . 
” ” a, @ €l- : @ 


To show parallels in English and the true interrelationship of all the forms 
involved, I choose one song specimen, which, of course, has the same musical 
accentuation as the Greek, and one verse specimen, Browning’s “ Cristina,” 
which, however, for its main accents, follows the sense. The resolutions of the 
former do not always coincide in the massing with those of Stesichorus, but their 
not doing so is a mere accident. On the other hand, Browning resolves all the 
longs, thus producing the full possible of 32 shorts : 


I. Opwo- Kkwv = pev (ap’) : ’Apudua- pa- os 4a- > KOV- 
2. Do ye ken John :’ Peel at the break of the : day 
3. She should | never have looked | at me If she} meant I should not] love her 
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toe Tt «Ce vi- Ka- ov Medre- ay- pos 
2. With his hounds and his : horn” in the motr- ning 
3. There are | plenty men you] callsuchIsup-| pose she may dis-] cover 


The greater the number of syllables, the greater the tendency to slacken the 
speed, but that does not affect the correspondence and structure. It is now easy 
to see why Swinburne’s “ heptameter”’ is a misnomer. Browning, of the two, 
shows the sounder instinct in his full complement of units to each line. The 
prosodists miss his metre ; therefore also its origin ; a fortiori its English non- 
musical accentuation or lack of the classical metron. 


Apparent 3’s among 4’s. 


In Arist. Nub. 275-90, we have obvious 4’s, and always two shorts for a long. 
Memrerare we assume 275 to be |= CO iW] oy 2S fF: and as 289 
ends with :____, we must, for 290, choose one of two things, either a packed 
measure,—a thing Schréder never mentions—containing a breach in the rhythm 
just where it is precluded by the sense, or else a resort to | 11 | ,—for which 


Schréder evidently sees no necessity,—in order to turn 3 measures into normal 


four : 


tN 


Joo: ” 


4 ” 
ty- Aerkor Oppare 


| 2” 


yai- av 


yy ESh 


TRIPLE TIME WITH DUPLETIC. 


Pind. Ol. I. a str. Mingled lyrical 3’s, 4’s, 5’s and 6’s. 


["A- pic- Tov pev v-| Swp, oO de du-du 
VY = pe wy Sher, § tC. 4 
pher xpvods aiPope- vov rup 
— Ww Deer? aon (= Lu 4 
[ are d- amr pe- Tel u-du 
: — vy —wv | 3 | Il 
elsewhere V2 Vo. 
VUKTL pLe- ydvopos | €oxa  mAovrou" 
ww ; wy wewvy wes Ww pz 4 
lec [a 8 G- Oda yapv- ev 
Coe SLY ; ome Nao Sa a = 4 
[eAde- at pidov 7 Top, 
= St hs Nauk 4} 12] 23 
[unxe?” aXi- ov OKO- Tet 
—wY — wv eat tc 4 
[aro Oadmvo- | Tepov ev Ope- 
—wN —wS wwe we i —w 4 
pa pa- evvov | aotpoy €- pn-  du-dy 
e, VY —_—w wY ee : L 4 | 12 
wey ees 
pas &.’ aide- pos, u-du 
By —\y { Wer 2 3 
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tr dim, [un® °O- Avupari- as d- yova 
péeptepov av- ddvo- pe" 
MOLL ; Lo. mn Na ; mp 4} 11423 
trim. 
[6 | Oev 6 wro- Adharos Upvos apee- Barre. Tat du-du-du 
pentap, [co- av pyri- «o- ou KeAa- oeiv dru-du 
ww | Le i — ; | ae so yee NH £ — 5 | Il 
elsewhere , | UW 
| Kpo- vou maid’ és arbve- av ikope- vous 
me 
, ey’ « ’ 
[pa- Kau- pay ‘le- pwvos eoTi- av, 
74 | eee RR eae, ; — ww mB Cea —_ 5) 11] 22 
aS 


And James ratherthan try to |méndhis fault 


Pind. Ol. I. Schréder’s notations for comparison. 


9. copav pytierot KeAabeiv 
89. ad Téxe AaYETAS 

aaa eee DUM igh oe, Perera ea I 
20, dre wap’ “AAded oiro Sepas 


° , 
‘ 4 : F 
Need Net No ere es eee NP a ee PS eye a le WL |S 


Pind. Ol. II. A. str. (the eight lines taken as pairs), as read by (1) Gleditsch, 
(2) Schroeder, (3) myself. 


[My notation for Schroeder is only a probable interpretation of his, which is a violation of his 
declared statement that quinquepartite structure must be ruled out. A few pages on, I give 
another reading of this ode as complex dupletic triple.] 


"A- va- £t- op - pry-yes Dp- vor 


Kew | me we | sete Se ee tie 4 
PP gO, ee a IBN eT ngs 4 
Be A fee Paar) SEEM ht Sea Seay kA (Sade 4 du-du. 


ti. va Oc- ov, tiv w- pw-a, Ti- va 8 dvdpa xeda- Sy- co- per; 


. . ° ? 
tat | Nak Net 5, Onl Na fone eee HN lnc tala le Ut UR NPL ae Serra mer as tT eee 9 
. ry 4 i 2 
ws fess io ew! 1 inans Naga ag et — ow — soe 9 
: thous x Sapa iifaN 
| Bead cy ys Be eo at Nai 5 ae Ne Ne be ie meet Nod 1S eee ae 


n- to Ili- ca pev At- ds'’O- Avp-me- d- da 8 éo- ra- vev “H- pax- rE- ys 


aces spins anes! Gime oS health cael I Amel ra he LSE. eect |! cease Eta Io 
‘ 


7 pO RE a Brg 7 Ut no Tee ees HA Coacdy Aa? SY tat Cee Bh Naot RE Os wee PN be 10 
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adx-pd - 0 - va ro-XE - pov’ 


‘ fn 
— wie ary Neat Net _ 4 
senda nd : [ wea wey wy — LO 4 
Oy - pw-va opi é po 
0 pw - € TE- Tpa pe- ag €- Vé- Ka VL- kKa- O- pov 
A | _ : — | ww : — ~ | _ : Ww eo | _ —_— | —_— A 1o 
ad w Ces Ne NA! SY — VY : [vies eh de | Wee — Ww — 


— ee Nd id —_— WwW | _ —_— Ww | — A 8 


ép- ep’ “Ak- pd- yav- Tos, 


~ — > — wa — > — 

ww co —_ sw — ie 4 

- = —_- /! bale L 4 

e- wo vi- pwy te ma-Té pwv d- w- Tov dp- Od-ro- ev: 
(Say ae SO Om hE meet 1k Waa seca Calg DS ie ay 4 
SS AT rc sa NERA ita creel AN Hecate Seana ia) aoe 8 
NS ME Cee ey: nce hine olny b com Ua dts yugsmsh AS Rs ROMY CN eae 8 

Summary of measures : 
ae 3, LO, 1G,) XI. 
fea bs, 14, 15, 12. (“‘ 23, 23, 8” for 3+4-+-1 lines.) 


3. I2, 14, 14, 12. [Note the symmetry.] 


Schréder’s analysis contains some fifteen heterogeneous shreds and patches. 
I give the beginning in his own form (!). The rest is worse. If the reader can 
disentangle the intended rhythm better than I have done, he will be in a position 
to convict me of at least unintended injustice to one classical prosodist. 


Ve rl AN ai a Gerad Vw ee paren A ata —Sw es oe Ne Ne Ne —— et 


A Contrast of Notations. At this point the reader might open Schrdéder’s 
Pindani Carmina (1908) at Isth. VII. Let him examine carefully the analysis 
of the strophes, spending on the business a few hours. I might just as appro- 
priately say a few weeks or months. He might ruminate somewhat thus. Where 
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€ 


are the measures, the feet, the ‘“‘ metrons,” the arses and theses? A column 
supplies the number of theses, but where does he get them? Why are they not 
marked with ictus? He gets four theses out of .._ YY — ~—._ By what 
trick ? Where is the equal genus? Where the double? What do the spaces 
mean? Are they to help the reading ? They donot help me. And the quantities 
with their erratic arrangements,—what information do they add to a bare sequence 
of longs and shorts? The effect of the whole is to make me feel foolish. I have 
consulted authorities. They seem no wiser than myself. To my ignorance their 
explanations are words and nothing more. I even suspect them of being little 
more than words to themselves. Is there no way out of this dark tangle of dead 
forms? Sooner or later the reader must arrive at this question of despair. And 
there is a way out. The notation I give below answers all his questions without 
exception. That is the intellectual side of the business. And the practical side 
is so simple that a child can learn to read the lines in a few minutes, the whole 
strophe in half an hour : 


oo ey Fes ya Sk Tighe: Rene Wa ey Be 8 
Vw 
: 2 2 : 
WW | — Nae te are rien ay oe RO Se tn oe EAS eee 8 
eck a ie Sa 
w ev ate Pm Bue Rs ay RY) ES, PRs || ew) Be 8 
www : 
; : 2 : : 
2 ee NE RD | Re ae GIP en eee ea [Ears 8 
— 
es oe te Nee Te ; — 4 


Altogether four measures to learn! Is that staggering ? And the text itself 
is easy to read at a glance if massed to show measures, metrons, thesis and arsis. 


[rive | tOv wdpos & pd- | Kapa Oy- | Balxa- Adv em wpi- wy 
pos & ps p - xp 
pa- ucra Ov- | pdv redv [ed- | dpavas; pa | xaAKoxpd- Tov 
vA 8 A 2) a ? > / 4 Xr 
map- edpov [Aa- | pdrepos avex’ | evpv- yairav | [avrer- as 
Ato- vurov  xpu- | o@ peroviKti- | ov vei- govta | defapée- va 
TOV péepta- | Tov Ge- av 


To conclude, counting the measures in the lines as printed, we have the 
symmetrical series 5,6; 6,5; 14=36, as against Schréder’s 44. 


“ da-epit.” dru-du. 
Pind. Ol. III. str., disregarding lines. 

: [Tuvdapi- : Sars re pe- | Aokei- 3 
vos a- :deiv Kad- ? Aurdoxd- : po & “EXE- | vg 5 
[kAe- i vav’Axpd- } yavta ye- | paipwv 3 


evxyo- : par [O7- : pwvos ’O- : Avpmuo- vikav 5 16 
tavov : op0w- =: wats axa- } pavard- Suv 5 

¢ 2h ys a (2 . Eee) . a . . 3 ef 

[ txr- | mwv d- = wrov | Moica : 8 otrw | roe ra-: pecra ? poe veo- : aiyadov evpdv- 9 
Tt Tpo- : Tov 2,165 


| [ Awpi- : @ pw- | vav év- : apuo- | far we- : dirdw 66 
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In line 35, the last of str. I., the central e is replaced by | ~*UU: «_|. On 
trial it will be found that other symmetrical groupings are possible, viz. 16, I1, 
II (ep. the same) ; 16, 14, 8 (ep. 16, 8, 14). But with the lines as usually printed 
no parallelism exists between strophe and epode. The significance of these facts 
I leave undetermined. My point is that by a discrimination of accents visible 
to the eye, aided by suitable phrasing intonations, the verse-form is vividly 
pictured to the ear as a connected unity of groups of similar parts, and that this 
unity can be conveyed by the voice. Such unity is undreamt of in the philosophy of 
scansion. The epode has, in one place, e=|—__ : — — |, inanother | V*UU: UV? |, 
in still another, for AirwAds avjp, |»~L?0 : VtU |- 


Pind. Pyth. I. str. and ep., disregarding lines. (See list later on.) 


(ihe eee =6 
eee =0 de =) 
eed =7 dee =7 dd =6 
eee=6 13 d=3 19 &=2) 19 
deed =10 ed =5 
ed =5 ee =4 
ce =4 deed =10 eedd =10 
ce —4. 23 ee=4 14 Bae Oi 


Bac. I. str. »’ (162-9) eedddd =16, eeeeee =12. 
For initial double epitrite d may be better: *LL: U*V: VU? =). 1 bts 


will alter the totals to15,12. Bac.I.ep. has ddeee=12, deedeee=16. Cutting out 
my analysis of Bac. II., I call attention to one point. In the third dimeter where 
I have 

lwo Ney rel arr cS | 
Blass has weer  eaws ? S or  — 
Packed in this brief compass he makes six statements, not one of which is 
true. Take the very first one, that _..=—wW. That is, 3=2}. Also of his 
nine quantities four are wrong. My notation makes six statements relating to 
correspondence, two asserting and four denying its presence, but all six are true. 
Also my nine quantities are verifiably correct. In fact, my notation represents a 
real reading. 


Bac. V. str. and ep. 


deed =10 de=5- 
de=5 ddee =10 
ddee=10 25 ee =4 ddee=10 25 
d=3 eed =7 
edee =10 eed =7 
eed=7 20 e=2 ecee=6 20 


Eur. Med. str. 824 has de =5, ed =5, ed =5, dd =6, ed =5, de =5, ce =4. 
Variations in “ da-epit,” 
In Pind. Ol. XIII. a, we find for or indi _Lli—~|—vcy]; XILa, 
iow i and? W203; Bac.1.: —V i. Inewefind| VT : (Pind. Pyth. I., 
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Eur. Med. str. 824); | U2. : (Pind. OJ. III. str. and ep., Pyth. IV., Bac. 1.) ; 

| 20 : (Pind. Ol. VIL. a, Pyth. IV.A, Bac. 1); [Oe fe(Pind! Oh Vitae 

Prt pily AVG ORS ne (Pind. Ol. XIII.); : W022 | (Pind. Ol. VII. B). For the 

packed measure | ~2- ™ 2% | see Pind. Ol. VI. A. In Pind. Ol. XIII. A, we find 

ia get SIT e='|o2w io? | =| o2L $V 30 |, and elsewhere; 
Vw PH] OFS SH] wy: 

Statistics of Analysis of some of Pindar’s Odes. The following Table supplies 
materials for a comparison of my groups and measures (Col. I.), with Schréder’s 
groups (Col. II.) in the analysis of eight odes treated by me as “‘da-epit.” The 
former are marked by greater regularity and simplicity. I have not adhered, 
however, to the printed lines ; the virtue of doing so not being apparent if it 
increases irregularity. What degree of significance attaches to my own efforts 
in this kind I do not undertake to estimate. Some may, for my pains, rank me 
among the dubious persons who, when Moses brought plagues on their land, 


also ‘‘ did so with their enchantments.”’ 


OLS CUT art Omen OmscO Gp cEeh 
TOW TOMO ugg ae 
iA Vi. ES ZOuue 2 Tye ier 
he NUT here Teil 16 16 
VI. se). ito ies PReRGp <8) 
ES GU15 ) 8G 100 Sita GIrgiky7, 
Se LILES 14 14 +8 R25n5) 4 
, ? LZ See ry C2 aah oe 2 
ae Le TOW TOO 20N 26 
LON eLOnmS r37stOueLO 
Pyth. IES AGG) PKs) 3 OunES 
LOM eee 13 eLOmELo 
in IV. DANE O tarZ 4) Na 301tt 5urs 
AS Ee 9 FarOr Dees $05 
Nem. V. TOMO MeO) iy Sie eas ah 
TOMS wero Ono oe 
or * 13 19 19 
Zant 2523 R 


tr dim. Note the different endings as regards effect of finality. ] 


|] tat we- = eva | Ses yap : a- pu | Alc. 5. 
—w 
|] OpOpi- : & Pa- | pos de : poicais | 
> - be > lal 2 , . 
| etpy- : vas épa-| ras ere: Bav | 
lec etc. 
| | Whaurha’e*: ye been |) ga’ the < day? 
€ore TIS Ot- sv TL ‘ots \ 
& 6ABwos, * doris = [| et» St pwn 7% 


| 
| Nobody  : asked you, | sir, she: said. 
| diapa- dav ri ro Ae yw fs 


SA- | Suyaqpere Qe? OM ipa peeve |. | adore f. 70, - 
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| Kad Ac- : métapos | vdatos : iva te 
| dvexe : “sto mapexer seat | 
| kkavoe- =: tai tis | Tay O- : miobev 


tr trim. [Note that ending may be — ~ or ~*V’] 


e | ovre : pwuro- | Gar vv :? & KArev-| va yo- : payds 


tr tetr. cat. 
| Kumpov : iwep- | trav Av- : rota | cat IId- : gov me- | puppv- : 
gppe- | vav 6 : wa- | ow Pi: Aos | Kai rodv- : evktos | dA- 


Eur. Phoen. 645. 
Arist. Vesp. 1326. 


99 ” ” 


Alc. 5. 


tay Alcman, fr. 34. 


: Bos 


Indicated here are examples of phrasing, the fitful attraction of which is the 
main cause of the exclusion of prosodists from the garden of rhythm.. They see 
the unrhythmical totals 7, 6, 5, 5 (or 6), prepared by the rhythmist. The 
rhythmist hears the steady 6, 6, 6, 6 of the compound measures that alone can 
claim to be rhythmical metrons. This argument I have now used many times, 
but no prosodist, to my knowledge, has yet perceived that it is an argument. 


Six endings are possible : 
° 2 
a 
Le mere, Nae 
A es ee 
: 2 wey a 
ww vue ‘ 


from which we gather that the “‘ seventh foot ’’ may be 


2 


t.e. the “apparent spondee”’ (!), “apparent dactyl’’ (!), 
paest ”’ (!), and “ proceleusmatic ”’ ‘(!). 


i Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 
] «dmrpos 3 Hvix’ 6] pavo- : Ans 
| yovvot- pata’ eha- gyfo- de 

| ee a : VS 


pher 
cu , lel 
. avdpes mporyxeTe TOY vovy 


amet 
| Séorow’ : "Apreus | On- : pav 


less, ascl (impossible as trimeter or as ionic; initial foot insoluble). 


2 2 2 
Se pee <clececns ells. ee ee ae 


f 


“shortened ana- 


du, du. » 


(Anac. fr. 1.) 


The reader, after collation with succeeding metres, should choose between 


these two: 
ay Uy ; 
Ne wy a ead Dal : Ly | [eS 
bs 
°HAGes = ex wepd- Twv yas éde avri- 
4 ” /, /, 
Vkrévvarcs avdpa pa- xai- tav Bao Ani- 
Ad- Pav TO gipe os xpvoedée- ray €- 


TSR 2L 


scores ru-du-du. 
u-dru-dr. 
vav (Alcaeus.) 
WV 
Nov 
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gr. ascl 
Choose as before between 


olvov yap Deue- Aas Kat Aios vi- os AaHi- Kade- a 
yap Zep 


: Rieke loans | : ru-du-du-du. 

| : u-dru-du-du. 

gl + less. ascl du-du, ru-du-du. 
pappai- . per dé pée- | yas 8d- . pos (Alcaeus.) 


Aqui * ay- 


vA al 
vevol- * ov Kepa- 


Donec , gratus e- | ramti- . bi (Horace.) 
Sic te * diva po- | tens Cy- ° pri 
xaAKp ; maioa 8 "A- | py Ke, Koopy- | Tar ore. ya 
; Spwv d- * ydApara’ XaAKi- + ae Oe macod- * Nous 
:Nec quis- , quam poti- | or , bracchia | candi- . dae 
Maece- * nas ata- VAS) eae regi- * bus 


Here we have a good example of the value of massing to show correspondence. 
Where it occurs, and where it does not occur, are equally plain. I leave the 
reader to decide whether the last six measures of the Greek are asclepiadean at 
all; they may be three metrons, in which case the time to beat is du-du-du. A 
good reason for not applying this option to Horace is apparent. 


“da dim.” + “tr trip.” as ith. + “ia trim cat.” 
"| rotos : yap tAsd- | tyTos €- : pws trd | Kapdi- : nv €- | Avo- : Geis 
moA- | Anv Kat’ : dxAdv | dppd-: tov & | xev- : ev 


‘i3 ch ” 
iorom6- vo. | pelpa- Kes Heph. p. 30. 
(j- | 7d) Te vo- powv | dpyadé wy Arist. Lys. 324. 
ovk etds B yv- | vai- KES Heph. p. 20. 
j ef d€ kv = pet “| Tis weAGS — ol- wvord- wv Aesch. Sup. 57. 
ovde Xe- dv- | twv aOevos, ov- | S€ tpo- dai Heph, p. 30. 
Saxpvd- ec- | oav 7’ épi- Anoay | aiy- phy Anac. fr. 27. 
Actre vuv GB- | pac Xdpt- tes | xadXixo- pot te | Mot- car Sap. fr. 61. 
(a- | vaméro)- pac | Sy mpds “O- Avp- | rov mrepd- yerou | Kov- ats Anac. fr. 22. 
mpiv pev €- xwv | BepBépi- ov, Ka- | Avppar eody- | Kwme- va 3A yagekane 
Colon of form : | : | plus trimeter : 


 tpewas | Oupoves : 7- | Byv repe- : vov | yysd- ? mwv br’ | ad-: AGy Anac. fr. 16. 
Nd tive oebenlioy vette 

There are cases where a technical term is almost imperative. Here, for 
instance. We can call arma virumque cano an epic colon. But if one or 
more of the three of the accompanying measures are of the double genus, we 
are at a loss. We are equally so when the second and third form a metron, as in 
the present example. For the former case I suggest rising tripody ; for the latter 
falling tripody ; but neither is strictly correct. We might say arbitrarily, let 
imi:m|m stand for rising tripody, and ; m | m:m for falling tripody, the 
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strongest measure in the former being the third; in the latter the second. 
A rising 3-measure and a falling 3-measure would meet one obvious objection. 
Then our present heading would stand thus: Falling 3-meas. +trim. 


ia trim., H-C (= Hiller-Crusius). du-du-du, 
ov | ydp te Kadds | xGpos ove’ €& | dipe- +: pos Arch. 17, 18, 19. 
ovd | épards, olos | dudi Zipt- | os po- ds 
Gedy | epya : peyddys | 8 odk é 3 pew tv | pavvi * dos 
& | 80s aiOyp, | xaita- : ytmre- | pow mvo- : ai Aesch. Prom. 88. 
jota- | pav TE myyat | movri- : wv te | Kupd- Tw 
d- | vyprd- pov yé- | Aacpa, : maypy- | tdép Te 7 
Kat | rv 7a. vortnvy | KtkAov: rd | ovKa- : Aw 
i | deabe p ofa | mpds Oe : Ov rdo- | xw Oe : ds. 
ia trim. chol. 
é | Bue Mains | maida, : KvAdAj- | vysmad- : pvv' Hipponax, fr. 1. 
d- | médo odé-: ceev | "“Apte- 2 pus oe d€ | karrdd- : wv et tel tr 28. 


Nijo- tes Te mpds apic- toro dy €- yee 7d- Aus 
Ee 20% Toes bad earls: 2 autem 212 
Aexd- vnv avé- veyxe xatdémeo’ ard THs KAipa- Kos 


OP Wie ak a Bee Reet uk Rene ie atid a Pea 


Aesch. Agam. 331. 


? 


Arist. Av. 840. 


Note the irregular ‘‘ foot ’’-measurements 3, 34, 24. 


Apparent 3’s among 4’s. [See Aesch. Ag. 730, Pers. 587794; Soph. Or. 154.] 


dyvis | kal «Kd- : pys | THY ma- : 


"da tetr. 
Aj | pytpos : 
—_—" 
alc 
"A-| ovve- Thee 
TO | perv yap evOev 
ro | & &vOev 
| vai do- 
less. sap 
| moeke AdOpov’, 
| 
| mat Ac os, So- 
| pp wo a- 2 ware 
aeol pent 
"E- | pos: datbré p’ o- } 
phal hend 
| dy Ile- : Aaoyixov 
| xatp’ & pra dke- 
xap-| 


. ee ee mare 4 
i trav ave- | pwv ord- : ow 
i Kdua Kv-| Atv de- Tal, 
dppes | & oy 7d : péooov 
pyucOa | ov pe : Aaivg, 
3 aOdva- | 7 ’Adpd-: dia, 
Ne Fan | 2 wi 
2 AdmAoke, | Aiooo- : pai oe, 
Te, 
i pnd’ ovi- | acorn ddpva 
| worma Oupdv 
Avorpée- | Ans Od- vel 
i4 
"Apyos | €uBa- Tevov 
: pws, Ba- | Bdxra, KiAwV 


viyv- | pw oé > Pov Archil. 114. 


dru-du. 
Ale) fr: 6! 


du-du, 


” 
dru-du. 
Sappho, fr. 1. 


Heph. 
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* CRETICS ”’ IN THREE READINGS. 


Aesch. Supp. 418. 


ppovtt- gov Kaiye- vov mavdi- KwS......, Tav pu- yada... . 


Bai Has 220 | ee} [ei 2 al jou ee | 
BE eG ce ie eee pres Re te | Break-down. 
a | fae ee ere 2 | rar 2 | Raa, 2 5u | 


Though % has not broken down like Schréder’s §, that is because its capacity 
has not been put to a sufficient test. 


Aesch. Prom. Vinc. 577. 


, A ? p / lal s a ? nye c \ c 
timotép’, @ Kpdwe mat, ti mote taiod eve evfas ev- pov d- pap- 


What is the 8 cretic going to do with eé¢? Make a cretic of it? What is the 
& cretic going to do with that lost soul of a syllable «? Make a whole measure 
of it? But these prosodists never ask questions. That is why they never need 
to answer any. Compare a solution which, whether sound or halting, says what 
it means so clearly as to leave no questions unanswered. Thesis and arsis alternate 
in unbroken order in obedience to law : 


, rN IS , A , , A_w 2 , 
Ti moté pw’ & Kpo- we mai, ti more taicd ev- éCevEas 
— ee — NY we aed ale Se ee ere 
« ‘ «< na > 
€v- pov d- paptovcav ev. 
2 2 2 


No hitch apparent so far. We seem to be safely through. But we have not 
cast anchor yet, or only provisionally. If any one reports a surer haven we are 
ready to give it a trial. Meantime the difficulty of producing as dupletic triple a 
“cretic ’ in apparent units raises doubts. Such a cretic is 


oé wore dtds ava mi- pata ve-a- pe Kope veBpoxi- twy Heph. 


which is much easier to produce than | ~ VY % |.... The sequence is 


common in French. And in English, by twice combining the two shorts.of thesis, 
we can get over twelve of the shorts in 


Nature is teaching that to youand me 


On second thoughts: I complete the passage from Aeschylus for comparison 
with Schréder : 
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Aesch. Prom. Vinc. 574-83, 588. 


v- md 6€ Kypo- mdaaros oto- Bei d0- va~ a- xe Tas 


SDN Ty as) 1 fe SO I 8 LS at cy et iy : 4 

c / / x’ S > § Va 

vr- vodd- Tay vd- pov’ iw i- ww m6- Tot 

Pee eo ee — ww ous Sy Spe) eee 2 4 

Ss 

rot pe dyouo” <i T0- Tou» tyAerda- vow mrAdvan ; 

—~N ee SBN ieee SERS c BAG) = 4 I2 
ti more p, & Kpo- we mai, ti more taiod’ é- ve evgas 
Vw | ve = Mee YL fo Salen eo hme men, ee —_— WZ 4 

€ A ¢ Lal > , BAF 

€U- pwV d- pap-Tovcav év mypodv- vats, €%, 

oiorpynrAd- tw de dei- pate SeAai- av mapdKoroy 

) ey Gee w%7D: Uomo’ 

@de Tel- pets; 
| — J 2 : a oN 6 
mu- pi <pwe> preEov, 7)  xOo- vixddvpov, 4 rovti- 
a uw? prromen Saaet > 2 — WJ Sue Eee ae et, 
ows Sd- Kerr 5ds Bopay, .. 
Pty Paes 6 | 12 

Kdv- ets POypa Tas BovKe- pw mapbe vov; 


At bottom, apart from mere number of syllables and the ordinary equivalents, 
there are employed here only three varieties of measure, one unitary as being 
built wholly on unit 14, one with “cretic’’-like opening, and the third with 
bacchius-like close. That being so, there is no necessity to use any notation 
involving symbols more cumbrous than u, c, b. For these tell the whole story. 
Thus 


eet a S|, ft” Ah [422 I, ete-according to’syllabicity. 
c= aeons, GR Al Nae 2, [ees ay ae Cul ” ” 
(2) Ine See | ios pee aN Lo Tue) | ” ” 


Let the reader write out any fragment of dupletic triple verse with this simple 
literal notation—e.g. 


oiatpynAd- tw dé Sei- pate detAai- av rapaKkorov 
SRNL: Eitan Pie MEY E 16 


and compare the result with the desperate tangle he will find for hemiolic verse 
in the prosodies. 


‘ 
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Eur. Medea, 1251, as dochmiac dimeter. 


e- 


a 
au wu) 
ak- Tis 
2 Fe, Naan 
6- Aope- 
4 VN 
TEK- vows 
ug av 
TE 
4 
é- 
a 
6- Bos vr’ 
4 : 4 4 
aA- Aa vev, 
2 NS : 4 NS 
ye KaTa- 
Ne : NSS 
Td- Aat- 
as ees 
vay povi- 
a 4 : VS 


Ta 
wah 
*AeXi- * 
S| SS : 
vav yv- 


4 
7 poo Ba- 
—. ed 
as 
pes 
Brac- 
wes! 
ave- 
— J 
& a- 
—— Ne 
TaAVoeOV 


res i ae 


TE 
aus a 
ov ka- TLOET’ 
— wy : VZV 
vaika mpi 
BRS he 
Aeiv xep’ av- 
Boils Aa ane 
yap amo = _xpuoe- 
a 4 ——— 
rev, Oe- ov & ai- 
se Vw H A ey, 
pov 
x 2 
os bu oye- 
—_— {Uw E wee 
e£er’ oi, 
ma ad 
puvov bm’ a- 
Vw : Ve A Ve 


\ 
Kat 


“AXd-* 


ee 


18 


19 


Tappa- 5 
a a es 
idere TOV 
Vee SY —- 
pouvi- av 
aE ee, pees 
TOKTO- —-Vov" 
any, was 
as yo- vas 
se pee 
pate wit- vewv 
CON ee ee 
vés, Ka- —-TELp- 
aah ss cz 
Kwv po-  viav 
ta- Aa- 
a 
Aaoro- pov 
Bee Biot 


18 


Possibly, however, the first line, like the two central ones, is a fiver : 


cag i We 


But this does not lend itself to any kind of symmetrical grouping. 


The same as dupletic triple: 


wa 


Taking my idea from the 


f 2 
wa em Nat 
2 
~— wee 
2 
vv TBR wa 
2 
4 ” 
” wewe 
” a 
2 
wey ” 
” ” 
” ” 
2 
ww ” 


2 
we tN 
99 
9? 

3? 
39> 

2 
Ve — Nw 
Cc 
rer 
2 
we ahd 
” 
2 
VY to. 


WY —_—_— ww , eee 
» 
2 ) 
we — ww Ve — 
2 
Ww —wv ” 
” 99 9? 
2 
Ve = Nw 99 
2 
w wee ” 
we — wZw ” 
2 
WY ” ” 
” ” 


the measures alternately stronger and weaker. 


I2 


14 


Iz 


metron, I have simplified the movement by making 


A suitable model, if headed by 


i 
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anacrusis, might be “‘ Dawn talks to-day , really talks to-day.’’* The one or 
two lacking measures are easily supplied, once the swing is fairly impressed on the 
rhythmical sense. 


io tetr. 
éxka- tov pev Avds vidov rade Madoa KpoKko-  TemAot Alcman., 


Pindar, Ol. III. str. A as less. 10 
[The two complete measures of the first are those used all through. ] 


[Tov- Sapidars te du- Aogeivors a- | detv Kad- 
_ ws wa —_—_ — A eet eee! 3 
-Aur- | mwAokapm & “Ede va [kAe- 
un Mabie PNR 
-Vay Akpayavra ye- paipwy evyxo- par [Or- 
eS a 3 
-pw- vos ’OAvpio- vi- Kav Upvov opOw- 
mut Boe ul 3 6 
-TAls QKAPLAVTOTO- dwv [ éxr- 
eu au2 elie ZnS 
-Twv G- wrov, Moca & ottTw mou ma- peora 
Se a 3 5 
pot veort'yahov evpovTt Tpd- mov 
by Lo 3 
[ Awpi- @ pwvay €- vappogas zre- diAw" 
Se Se Nec Se) 
In line 35 there is — for _*_, and _W for __.. A comparison of the fore- 
going analysis with Schréder’s shows that out of the 22 feet mine has 16 of the 
standard lesser ionic foot ~s— | — —; his, only 6. As regards measures he has 
3 each of |__ La], | -~ — — |, where I have none. Thus my reading has 


more than twice as much lesser ionic effect as Schrdder’s has, and so possesses 
the studied simplicity which characterizes all the less doubtful metres of Greek 
poetry. 
Pindar. Ol. III. as less. io 

Schréder’s different accentuation of str. A, lines 2, 3, 4, arranged for comparison : 


3 3 
oes — Vee — —- Ee —- Ye — 
3 
— — ee we —- > -— NN 
pare ee ee we = 
3 3 
== — eS -—- Nee —- Ne 
3 
= — Ne wwe - —- YN — 


Thus out of 14 consecutive feet reputed to be lesser ionic, not one is of tradi- 
tional basic form. 


* (Note, however, that really must not be taken in our Scotch trisyllabic way, but as two 
shorts for long dawn.]} 
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io pent. 
Kpovi- Sa Baci- Anos yevos Aiav, tov a- pirtov med’ ’A- xidhiea Alcaeus. 


Owing to the repetition of “choriambic”’ figure — 4 WW —, compare the 
asclepiadean-looking analysis : 
2 Ree ue Oe “eget es: 
eed EN hee Ae WKS It cite Or saci Cec tei, lee ea Nace | Meng 
Less) MOU an eee 
"Exa- tov pev Avds vidv trade Maoat xpoxd- mérdor Alcman. 
| | | | 
less. io various. 
kal Ta <Ckawa> yap dua Kpeicow' Hiller-Crusius, Anth. p. 296. 
Es, — ww ON ews |] 
GA- et, pur’ a- ret, Kat yap Ilirraxos a- Rev, ,, 1» Pegess 


preyd- Aas Muti- Ajvas Bace- Aedwv 


devv- a pev ody, det- va Ta-pacce copds oiw-  vo- Geras Soph. Or. 483 
ti yap 7 AaBdaxi- Sas 4 7p Todv- Bov vei- 5 » 488. 
éevt- Kov-pos d- 87- Awy Oapd- Tov Fe » 498 
Vwwy | A — — oY ws 1 LI 


Kpno- oat vi ro? & Sepu- peA€- ws 7d- Seoow 


3 


TloAt- ot pev july = - On Kpota- pou kd- pn te Aev- Kov Anac, H.C. 32. 
ERI? | PE RAI LEER | eh eg ee | ee _ 

But (?) 2 UM) CESS aN IN BE B_H2Y [fats oe Seo | LAL 
yAvce- pod 8 ovxéere modA- Ads Bid- Tov ypo- vos Ae Aeu- TaL 


But (?) | Bed te wet ee big Me aU Ree le ge ee 


io tetr.a majore. (From Lucian’s Tvagopodagra.) 
Ov x atya Ad- Bpov mpoyéopev doro- pats ot- Sapov 
eee Se oe, Se Fe NS te Le ete 
od Tpixds ape Tov rv- yife tar arpo- paicw adyiv 
SO a a ee as ee ore __ 
péxpis av  Oe- ds Tov movov admopu- yeiv Ke AEtoy 
io trim. a majore. 
mwAnpys pev € gaiver’? a oe Advva Sappho, 51. 


3 


or af ats 


—E——EE———— | 


— ed 
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One has to search for reasons against ~ | w2.,:— V | —wW i v%ol, or 


Se to ee et ee etl ese OP! | che tad SRS eek joes ee 5 


The reader may try his hand. 


Pind. Ol. II., as complex dupletic triple : 


’A- vaki- pop- | pey’yes vee vot, tiva Oe- | ov, Tw’? F- 
2 
A 


r hy 
ld »” 
pw- a, Tiva Savipa xeda- | Syoo- pev ; 
2 aes y 8 
— vw Se NO OS ane —- 
< Wate OT Se Fes og? much better 
, X 4 ? 
n- ro lli- oa pev Ards ’O- | Avpmi- ada | & éo- tacev 
2 3 2 
4 — ww Se SES we — ww gee. is et 
ae 
e , > / 
Hpax- Ae | ys  ak- po- Ova ore- | pov. 
2 8 2 8 
es Ne a OY BF pe 
, \ 'é o 4 
67- pwva dete- | tpaopi- as évexa = vt-_—| Ka- ho- pov 
acy oc we Nat Ww NS! NS NY Cats —_—_~S 4 1 
ve Y~w 
is ” / UA 
ye yo-  vynTée- |ov, omw di- | Kat- ov €& | voy, 
2 
we 
” id! 4, > , , q 
é- | perp’ "Axpa- | yav- tos, |e w- vv- | pov Te mate 
2 2 2 2 
Vw Sw ip wa YS —_—_ ww —_ ee at —— NW we 
OF {28 VY 
” , 4 
pov a- @- TOV 6p- Odmro- | Au 
is 2 2 
os 5 a er Ll. ve — 8 


I started the foregoing analysis in order to exhibit once again by a sheer 
tour de force what can be done with Greek quantities by possible accentual schemes, 
and I confess the result has staggered me. Can this symmetry, I ask myself, be 
fortuitous ? It seems incredible. For consider a few points. Against Schréder’s 
numbers of theses, 13, 14, 15, 12, and my own 12, 14, 14, 12, here we have four 
8’s. Against hitches without number in adjusting the equivalent materials of 
the other strophes and antistrophes, here these fall into line like well-drilled 
soldiers, without a hint of compulsion, and not a man missing. The massing shows 
at a glance the correspondences of measures, arsis and thesis, as, well as the actual 
variation. Note, for example, in each pair of fours the same arsic opening, and . 
the same couple of endings, the first a full measure, the second monosyllabic. 
The great bulk of the measures have one of the two most typical forms of complex 
dupletic-triple, namely either |__L  * | with thesis 3, or he, be with 
thesis 14. In short, even to an inexperienced eye, everything fits. Whereas a 
glance at Schréder’s p. 11 might well give fits to an expert. Final remarks. 
Look at “‘Sixawv gévwv,” with the encouragement it gives to do with 
- dochmiac verse just as we have been doing with cretic and bacchiac. If any 
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classical prosodist is bent on explaining away the points raised, I anticipate for 
him some trouble. But if he satisfies my mouth with better things, I engage 
to be his faithful disciple. As for the reading of the ode, if the student gets 
thoroughly into his ear and brain Morris’s ‘‘ Dawn talks to-day,’’, perhaps the 
tunes of “‘ Pibroch of Donuil Dhu’’ and “ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ and adds our 
old friend “ Bird of the Wilderness,” he can hardly fail to master both the 
general movement and the Greek detail. 

Before passing from Greek to Latin I may express my belief that there is 
abundant room for making at least small discoveries shedding light on classical , 
verse-rhythm. A recent incident reminded me of this. I was turning over the 
leaves of my Aesch. Prom., and glancing at some unconvincing analyses of my 
own, when I came upon the monody of Io with its three plain lyric 6’s followed 
by a most lame and halting 5, which one instinctively felt ought also to be a 6. 
I was struck by the occurrence towards its close of three word-endings in av; 
and this at once suggested to me the fine monotony of Tennyson’s “ Break, 
break, break,’’ in three out of four strong places, and the similar repetition of 
ind, ind, ind in Morris’s “‘ The Wind.’ Why not the same device for a similar 
purpose in the Greek, especially as in two and a half lines there are 16 instances 
of a, 13 of v, and g of kindred Ayp? The moral was to try the syllables in av 
also in consecutive strong places. Which done, behold the result was the 
desiderated 6: 


an A - lol > \ A . / ff 
Te pov kU. ka- xelwAa- va TE vno- TLV ava Tov Tapadi- av Wap- pov 


Here we have the three syllables equidistant and acting as. thesis-measures. 
Even a mediocre reader swelling on these and the previous theses could hardly 
fail to convince an audience of experts in Greek verse that the true solution, 
missed by Schréder, had been found, and was in close accordance with the feeling 
of the stretches of barren sand and the weary desolation of spirit of the hunted Io. 
Those who differ can fall back upon two 4’s, of which the second is the slow dupletic 
triple answering to Schréder’s helpless pair of dochmii. My chief point, however, 
is not to dictate, but to urge upon students to qualify themselves to put notations 
into execution, and then form their own judgments. 


SOME ANALYSES OF LATIN WERSE-RHYTHM. 
Saturnian Verse. Putting aside an earlier remark on this subject, I suggest 
that late or church Latin verse in its simplest form 


was a popular growth in the direct line of descent from Saturnian verse just as 
it was the progenitor of the Italian and Romaic type of verse of the same form. 
But Saturnian, I take it, was almost certainly musical in its accentuation— 
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some prosodists vaguely agree on this point—and also in its frequent use of 
latent arsis. Examples of popular form, with an easy Saturnian for comparison : 


Dies irae dies illa Solvet saeclum | in fa- villa 
Rondi-} nella pelle- grina || Che ti posi in | sul ve- | rone 
Eixa | paves | va xar- | Bw otov Pa- | Ajpov Thy ak- | 71) 

| consol, « es aidi- - lis | quoi fu- + it a- | pud : nos | 


3 
The second and, especially, the fourth metrons are fairly stable, but in the 
others there is free admission of the usual tripletic equivalents. For example : 


Dedet -: Tempes- | tati- -: bus ain) ede. .mere= 5 tod 
ww HY NTN ar Py ewer ao, . — Seti a 
Dabunt : malum metel-- li | Naevi- : 0 po- | eae. tae 
et NN a TR ees Lilt 25 — i 
wee Pe) emer Pe 


Or the first colon here may be taken as iambic with measures | —°_ : 
and :__|. “‘Metelli’’ as |_*— : _ |=“ yellow sands” [Test : yellowy sands, 
where expressed arsis ys replaces arsis latent in ows]. 


tri- | um- : pe tri- | um- - pe tri- | umpe tri- - umpe tri- | um- - pe 
ww == —_ 3 YY —- — Be, w ee wY . Ww 2 Y —_ . a 
Lal-la_ : lal- la lal : la i, aut * dormi aut | lac- : ta 
ae ‘ Fey — _— wwe a eon Se wY _ °_— 
id Ta pes- -: tem te- | He co salus - hic ma- ne- : to 
YY wwe i Y ee = wwe : on.? Y —— Si eames 

prae - tet tre- | mon- : ti po : melius, | eu, re- - cum 

ce % e245 os  — — Te No Naot Net soa 

Weel may the keel row Queen was: in her par- lour 
| Quor li- : bet, | Cu- : ris, decstu- : mum to- na- + re 
Brees pria yi i) Ce kiss Aes nth is SG ee Ss wy ey 


It will be noticed that as regards longs and shorts I sometimes follow general 
laws rather than classical rules; also that I pay fair attention to word-accent. 
There is room for preferences. Some treat this metre as accentual and devoid of 
quantity ; others as quantitative, but give no quantities. Neither set touches 
thesis or arsis, the rhythm or the reading. 

If any one concludes that Saturnian verse is a bit of country even more 
tangled than it is small, where random shots may bring down a bird or two that 
no known breed of dog can recover, he is probably not far astray. 


QUADRUPLE MEASURES, INCLUDING “ GALLOPING.” 


da epic. Beat first the thesis 3+3, then 6+6. 
Arma vi- rumque ca- | no, Tro- jae qui primus ab | oris 
Multa quo- | que et bel- | lo pass- sus dum | conderet urbem 
Litora. “ | Multum il- | le et ter- | ris jac- | tatus et alto 
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da eleg. pent. 
Id quoque | quod vi- vam , 
Semiani- mis medi- a A 


bere de- 
isse do- 


munus ha- 
procubu- 


CoA 
rises 
Remembering the rules of quantity contrived for econdmy of effort, and 
considering that ogw etc. are even more troublesome than ordinary consonants, 
I suggest the Florentine device that substitutes for la capacitd the easier laxya... 
—laha to a southern English ear—and that we pronounce xwoxwé, ywoxwyxwed. 
For other reasons I suggest twill for -tum-t-, and sdme-yanny for Semiami-. 


an dim. (plus monom.) For anapaestic alternatives see p. 516. 


Plaut. Amph. (Fleckeisen) 159-162. 


ita quasi incu- dem me miserum homi-nes oc - to vali - di 

cae- dant; ita peregre huc adveni - ens 

pu - plicitus e - go hospiti - o accipi - ar 

== were WH : ee et, Seah A : ae F 


{[Pron. wom, wac.} 
Sudhaus is unintelligible : 


octo validi caedant 


ee Bes, Sy es 
ita peregre adveniens hospitio ey ee ee ne eet es eh 
puplicitus accipiar Sot ee ay i RS co) de 
Perhaps he means : 
OF hia Ne es 


which is certainly more intelligible than the ‘“ Oxford ’”’ notation, which violates 
the law of the alternation of arsis and thesis : 


ita peregre adveniens 


So or ee [ee tes io 
hospitio puplicitus accipiar W444 Yet | UV Al Sw ea 
Substitute 
a a 6a a a 


and let it be remembered that the arsis-blow in a measure comes next in strength 
to the thesis-blow. 


Plaut. Amph. 161 (‘‘ Oxford ”’) as tonic ? 


haec eri im- modesti- a co- e- git me qui hoc noctis a portu 


PL SG By aR NOS S| a oS) Cee ee ee Ree 
ingratiis ex cit-  avit. 
— Bea, — when's) ab —_—_ — 

non idem huc luci me mittere potu- it? 
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an tety.=an dim. twice. Beat 16, then 8 meas., then 4 metrons. 


Plaut. Amph. 1062; Bacch. tog1—2 (Fleckeisen). 


strepi-tus, crepi-tus, soni- tus, toni-trus, subi-to ut prope-re, ut vali-de tonu - it 


* 4 ° 
Oe | ey oe SF : Bis eval | ie coe ae 


Quam magis id reputo, tammagis uror quaemeus_ filius turba- vit 
— |wvy — eae BS Be ee ai Sie Dat | ee 8 Se” 


Per- ditus sum at-queetiame- radi- catussum: omnibus exem- plis cruci- or 


caw! || Re eT ee oe oe a ee Nee a eh —$ wwe ie 


‘an sept.’ =an tety. with final weak thesis unexpressed : Beat as before. 

Plaut. Mil. 1023, 1058, 1061, 1068 (Fleckeisen). 
Pede- temptim tu scis tracta- ri soli- tas es- sehujusmodi merces 
ena pea | he (ee mee fe eA, 

OF OE SF ee ae — ee 
meam ne sic p Yolge pol-li-ci- tere ope- ram. Au- dintu, mulier. 
eee a eR 2 = Oe) pata |e Pes oy. 
Dabi- tur quan-tum ipsus pre- ti pos- cet. Talen- tum Philip- pum huic opus aurist 


Aut fac- tu-rumautnon factu- rum? quidil- lam mise- ramanimiex-  crucias 


—i —-— wVew ER Oe Re ee Bee 


an tety. and “an sept.” alternate. 


Plaut. Ba. 1076-7, etc. (Fleckeisen). 


Quam magisin pectore meo fove- o, quas meus fi-_ lius tur- bas tur- bet 


. < 
— we was eee Ss sd Ora a ee RAS STN aj Ree ese | a RT 


Quam sead vi- tam et quos ad mo- res prae- cipitem in- scitus ca- pessat. 
ie : ; : 


_ —_ —— ss —_ aS ieee ia seer ae ee ee —_— —" A 


*(Pron. filiu ; syodsm (?), swod-yod-mo-dee (?) ; todfileep ; pweek ; syddvee-tié-’t.] 


TRIPLE AND DUPLETIC MEASURES. 


ty “ sept.” as tr tety. cat. For trochaic alternatives see p. 516. 


Ter. And. 360; Ad. 544-7. [Compare Hayley.] 


poet) eae ipsus tristis d(e) impro- viso nupti- ae etc. 
id te Y 7 3 Sines A : wY SOURS, Hee - wY — aS Sl 
qui OL. ys i: , ‘ 
ile. i- ? to) s - - 
mal(um) lic tatis neque atis de- | cerne re, 
Sat FS NF NY ee Or mee ere a wr we = Sats VY —- wv 
nisi me cred(o) huic | esse natum rei, fe - rundis miseri- is 
I] $ RRS wee NG ETE eR | ON NA Ne ay Seas) eee 
primus senti - | o mala nostra, primus rescisc(o) | omni- a 
Co eae > — YS CAN : ay ASS Re, Be & : SAN SSP ee ONS 
primus _ porr(o) ob- pie aegre solus, si quid fit, fe- ro 


+ (Pron. wops, yips, dweeki| 
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ty octon. as ty tety. acat. 


Ter, Ad. 160; Phor. 187-8, 


Aeschin(e), audi, me t(e) ig- narum fuisse dicas meorum morum 

—_— Ww ; i) ae yay ak : se Piss — ow at Nad i ine : wr we | 
‘ 

Heu me miserum!|] quom mihi paveo  |/t(um)Anti-pho m(e) ex-| cruciat animi 

Homies DG we BS! oh ii ag OAT ee — se Coit ce : we we 


Eius me miseret, | ei nunc time(o), is |} nunc me retinet 

a eetes www rk Oi? oP ae a ~ Ge 
n(am) absqu(e) e(0) esset 
| _— Vw . : ~ . ~ 


*(Pron, ndpsywaywesset.| 
ia sen. as 1a trim. Yor iambic alternatives see p. 516. 


And. 535; Heaut. 1.78; And. 164; Heaut. 134; Ad. 64, 66. 


a- manti- um irae a- moris inte- gra- ti- ost 
ne quoi sit vostrum mirum quor par- tes se- ni 
aoe Ww L YY By 9 VY Ned?” (Naot : YY : ne —_ ww : - 
ho- | mo sum hu- mani nil a me _alie- num pu- to 
ww a ‘ Dh : VY . Vw Vw wv : ve VY _ VY . _ 
mala | mens, malus animus. | quem quid- emego si sen- se- ro 
we EP LIN: ; pea e ¢ — ~~ : ont. FU —_ w 4 _ 
quem pariter uti his de- cu- it aut eti- |amam- pli- us 
a we we : Ww a A a : ww $ ew) _ Vw : _ 
nimi- | um ipse est durus praeter aequom- que et bo- num 
qui im-| perium credat gravius esse aut stabi- lius 
aoe ee) ee | nail shoe Sede Flats Nad eS oe, ar _ wY ; wre 
Ter. Ad..72. 
ille quem bene- ficio ad- fungas ex ani- mo fa- cit 
a | Ra Te : sri ee | a ee ed) —wY ‘otal: 
Plaut. Amph. go. 
nunc pro- fe- ratur, lovem fa- cere histri- o- ni- am 
Plaut. Amph. 206. 
ete- nim ille, quojus huc jus- su venio Juppi- ter 
. . . , 
ve | lg TI OL 9 ate s VY 7 s ww flO . 7 —e s— 
Ter. Phor, 109, 113, 114. 
ille quiillam a-  mabat fi- di- ci- namtan- tum mo- do 
we — ww Hite. eee | er i Vw VY | — (i—- ; 
all ut ejus faciat co- pi- amillaenim se ne- = gat 
we Ww a : Sule nel | —_— ~~ : eGR olin | — ww : Tae, 


neque e- um gequom facere a-_ it illam civemes- se Atti- cam 


” 
. 


* ef i 
rey ss BS Sa Neg Sat ML etl Rado Saag HE? 8 Sah at becomes ithe cl oo 


* {Pron. moswoo : wips; ywod-yook ; wyxwom.] 


# 
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ta sen. as ia trim. 


Ter, And. 1-16 (Fleckeisen). 


543 


Beat du 3 times. 


x 


* 


Po- eta quom pri- mum ani- 
mum ad scribendum adpu- lit, 
2S a SPAT EAM Frere PRET Sa hl grey Ran SS OM oh 
id sibi  ne- goti cre- di- dit so- lum da- ri, 
popu- lo ut pla-  cerent quas fe-  cis- set fa- bu- las, 
ve - rum aliter e-  ve- ni- re multo in- tel- le- git 
om exe wwe si {VY | —_—_ f(\ VY . —* | —_—_ : baal 
nam in prolo- gis scri- bundis operam a- bu- ti- tur. 
Pe | —_ ww YY ‘ w | Vw le Vw : ON | —_ wv sas? 
non qui argu- mentum narret sed qui malivo- li 
vete- ris po- e- tae maledic- tis res- ponde- at, 
we | —- > wv VY 4 Ww | we a Ww : VY z Vw | —_— ww : ee 
Nunc quam rem __svitio dent quae-so animum ad- tendi- Ke) 
Men- ander fecit Andri- amet Pe- _ rinthi- am. 
4 | wae 8 7 — wa | — Ve —— 4 ‘| ——— Vw : —— ; 
qui u- tramvis recte norit ambas nove- rit 
VS A A Ve Ve — a VS — Coa a Fare y 
ita non sunt dissimu- li argu- mento sed ta- men 
dis simili o- ra- ti- o- ne sunt fac- tae ac sti- lo. 
rs | wee a Se 7 : Cae! wa | ewe a : — Vw | —— Vw —— 
Quae —_—- conve- nere in Andri- am ex Pe-__rinthi- a 
ww | \onee = oJ we ee ~S | — 4 : a wa | nm wY aoe 
fa- _ tetur transtu- _— lisse at- queusum pro su- is. 
Ve | wa : Ve : ae we | Ve a * : Ve A bean! Ve Gaara) Gy 
Id is- ti vi- tuperant factumat- queineo  dispu- tant, 
gfe | me wey 8 Bor ae | RE, | be MS erage —_—_ wv — 
con- _tami- nari non de- ce- re fabu- las. 
ght | ome) Ngo ww s wa | — _ Vw | —  \~ — 


*(Pron. mwanimwad; woot; wal, win; xwar; swanimwad; yar; yo, yac; twat.| 


ta octon. as ia tetr. and ia ‘“‘sept.’’ (=ia@ octon. as ia tetr. with 8th thesis unexpressed), 


Plaut. Amph. 153, 183, 1067 (hyper.) ; Bacch. 934; Rud. 388 (Fleck.). 


or, 


est au- daci- 


2 | : 
eT Ne SE eel oe tied Hod 


or ho- moautqui confi- denti- 


. . 
ww Se aks 


Qui me alter 


‘ OF] Va a NaS 
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Ali-quem ho- * 


minem ad- legent, qui mi- hi adveni- ous os  occil- let pro- be 

Bb Ie: ore oe CA Se oe ees Herbal Rito wi weit Ay ae) RS Ik —_ 
Utjacuiex- urgoar- dere  censu- iaedes: ita tum conful- gebant. 

Qui misere male mul- cabe- requadringentis Phi- lippis aure- is 

wy | ie ee ey aes — EPR hee ae ee ee cE; ad 


Sed quid flet ? ego di- cam ti- bi: hoc sese ex- cruciat animi 
. 2 . zi . 2 . 


Nat PS OS Dal Na eer Ne Nd EN RE NE PEAS IN 
* (Pron. kwéminyad; rayxwadring. | 
gl + pher = priap v-udy. 
f gl Sic te, Sdiva po- tens Cy- pri. 
\ pher  Grato, Pyrrha, sub ant- ro 
a3 L dia, dic er om- nes. 
y 
as ns 2 vey ee AN Scag 
a rors WY = _— 
less. ascl vud-udr. 
Maece- nas ata- vis edite regi- bus. 
Ge . SPT Re, | ae : Y- ve | ae : —_ 
gy. ascl rudud-udr. 
Nullam, Vare, sa- cra vite pri- us severis arbo- rem. 
i Ake) tel ie ote aes SEE Sy — ei 
gr. sap vudud-udr. 
Te de- os o- ro, Syba- rin, cur piel. res a- man- do. 
| baer se cs ve ne aT oe WI WS) eS aE eee 
gl and ascl 
Donec gratus eram ti- bi, Nec quisquam poti- or bracchia can- di- dae 
ae! iA bee ee ep LOD Lee, | hee 2. el —_ \ erie, 5 
/ Oe A 66 Xr a 7 * fA (a 
pappai- pe. de pe- yas 66- pos xXadrx@ maica d"A- pypKe Kéopy- TaraoTée- ya 
. 2 
Ng —_ 


The Hendecasyliables. The three chief ‘‘ hendecasyllables ” are as important 
as interesting. I shall show first their relations looking only to their conventional 
quantities, then their actual rhythm in connection with the words, finally made-up 
imitations of their movement in English. 


rt. Alcaic = RRR, Fie) wateary” fk RS! LS AEE AR Site 
, 
2. Sapphic ay, 22 Cp -fe eS a tee” 
3. Phalaecean gla SH ile Eel Sree Oe 2h ey ee 


1. Vi- desut alta stetnive candi- dum 
So- racte nec jam sustine- anto- nus 
~~ . 2 : 2 . 
2. [oars S as So ae es eee 
2. Jamsa- tister- risnivis atque  dirae 
bate ot S ee Sal erin ti 
3. Soles occide- reetre- dire  possunt 


| oA EGS ie, oe ee Se ew E 
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1. I hatethe vulgar crowd,anda- void them all 
2 af 3 2 j spouse 


. 
O28 Se re: ww ve aoe Ng Na 


2.  Breatheda last fare- wellto the shoresof England 
| ¥ 2 : 2 | $ 2 


mee ON rt NN iS 1 NS Ras ome) (RE iS, PSH 


3. Heaved a_ sigh as he watched the shore re- ceding. 


| : 2 $ 2 | 
ow ee gl ee Na SS —— sa eee Ta or) Nao) | Nea 


Specimens of the third and fourth lines of the alcaic stanza may here be added, 
with an English imitation of the whole stanza, preserving the quantities and the 
position, but not the relative strength of the accents. 


Sil- vae la- boran- tes ge- luque 
lb hs Neo INL poet coe ee Ne, (leading on) 


Flumina constite- rint a-  cuto. 


phal 
Quoi do- no lepi- dumno- vumli- bellum 


A- ri- da modo pu- mi- ce ex- po- litum. 
eee Naat: 
I hate the vulgar crowds, and avoid them all ; 
Come lend an ear while I do unfold a tale, 
How once an ill-bred youth was served, who 
Bored us to death with his whims and fancies. 


In all such imitations the accents and quantities of prose speech must be 
followed as slavishly as possible. If, like the poet-laureate, we write “ scrupulous 
and passionate ”’ as the latter half of an elegiac “‘ pentameter,’’ we must lay our 
account that it will be read in two ways ; either with the natural English rhythm 
of the two measures | ey Ra Nee | he | : or with classical thesis and arsis, 
as in 

Scréw-péwllus and passion- ate 


~ 


But in the former case the rhythm has no more connection with the classical 
movement than with any other ever heard by mortal ear. And in the latter 
case, to call the rag-and-tatter abortion an English imitation is to hurl an insult 
at our mother-tongue that can be wiped out only in something thicker than 
water! I cannot recall seeing a remark of this kind in the prosodies. Do their 
authers know or not know the glaring facts I have just presented ? 

The sapphic hendecasyllable is frequently read not as a 5-measure line, but 
as 6-measure, made in Germany, and as 4-measure, made in England. The 
latter might be called the “integer-vitae’’ reading. I give a quantitative 
improvement upon its musical model : 


Started up  cloud-like nota mileto westward. 


pT ety — | —_ _ | ww aiend | — a | 


T.S.R. 2M 
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A criterion of the relative probability of the 5-measure and the 4-measure 
reading presents itself in the resulting rates of frequency of violations of prose. 
accent. The range of such variation is from 20 or 25 per cent. in iambic trimeter 
up to 40 or 50 per cent. in other verse. Now the sapphic line as 5-measure shows 
about this latter proportion, as against only 5 or Io per cent. for 4-measure. 
The practical bearing of so striking a contrast should be the elimination of the 
prosy “‘ integer-vitae.’”’ Elsewhere I have traced the cause of a similar loss of a 
measure in Newbolt’s “ Death of Admiral Blake,” which is an unsuspected imita- 
tion of the “ logaoedic ’” Archilochian, wrongly apprehended : 


Sol- vitur ac- ris hi- ems gra- ta _ vice veris et Fa- voni. 


Tra- huntque siccas macchi- nae ca- ri(nas). 
2 


These are the opening lines of Newbolt’s poem : 


Laden with spoil of the South, ful- filled with the glo- ry of a- chievement, 


* 


And freshly crowned with ne- ver dying fame, 


“da epit”’ eed. 
‘“7a-eleg ”” 
Ni- vesque dedu- cunt Io- vem; nunc mare, nunc silu- ae. 
Sey] ete ent Locos | sa wos co. | wu Hoe soe py ae 
“eleg-ia ” 
Scribere. versicu- los a- more percus- sum gra- vi. 
iether Signet Foye lean ea dV Bes ypc a cant Be | —_—_ wy yeah 


HEMIOLIC MEASURES. 


In pure measures alone is it possible to beat the five units. For cretic beat 
dru-du, for bacchiac du-dru. Repeat the process again and again till the intervals 


between the two strong accents are thoroughly impressed on the ear. Then 


beat du for thesis and arsis. Only in that way has even the specially endowed 
student any chance of success with dupletic measures when these occur. 


cr tetr. acat. a a las 2a tint |ar at diese 
And. 627, 632. 
ut ma- lis gaude- ant atqu(e) ex in-| commo- dis 
— eo —_ Ss rod alka he Sees ee ee oN | 
tum co- ac- ti ne- ces- sari- fo) s(e) aperi- unt. 
—_—we so — ce _—_ : bye wwew : Ke 


ee 4 


i 
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laut. Amph. 220, 235 (Fleckeisen). 


Disper- ti- ti vi- i, disper- ti- _— ti ordi- nes. 
Deni- que ut -volui- mus, nostra supe- rat ma- nus. 


All difficulty disappears on the assumption of complex slow or dupletic triple. 
When the complexity is absent, beat dru, one beat for each unit 14. But when 
+w is substituted for dupletic ~*~ as in | — ~ % |, the middle one of 
the three vocal beats is unexpressed. Let the beating of time correspond. That 
is, substitute a curve of the hand for the middle angle. 


cr as dup. triple. 


Dis- per- ti- ti vi- ri dis- per- ti- ti ordi- nes 
Denique ut volui- mus nostra supe- rat ma- nus, 
pee. 2 | a 2 | 2 l 
{ Se 4 Vw —_— oe dy Rach ww rome Wie acs ~— 
ba tetr. 
Plaut. Amph. 163 (Fleckeisen). 
Eri haec in- mo- des- tia me co- e- gitquihoc noc-_ tis 
VY | — > o—_— \ | — : we z we —_ : 7 3 Ww —_ : \ : 
A por- tu) med in- _ gra- ti- is ex- ci- ta- Viti 
LN REE AUIS ia iy heen lets FO hh, Lanyon 
| noc- ~ tes di- esque adsidu- fo) satis su-  per- quest. 
: — ww | — : ww we | — : ESS ed — : satin 


The same, on the assumption of complex slow triple, presents no difficulty. 
Here, in beating time it is the arsis angle that is unexpressed. Let that angle, 
therefore, be the one blunted by a curve of the hand. 


ba as dupletic triple. 


2 2 2 2 2 
The difficulty of preventing the hemiolic movements 
2 2 
oe and ute) 


I 
from passing over into 


ey 
13 
is illustrated in Bentley’s De metris Terentianis schediasma by his English 
imitations : 
Ad- huc Archy- lis quae adso- lent quaeque o- por- tet. 


Se ay ee CEES yee eager | See BRP eae Cage Ser egy Vem e ae 
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All joy to eres Caesar, long be love and pleasure. 
2 


— woe Nae Ve Se 4 —_ Ve ——— VS Ve SY 
Tanta ve - cordia in - nata cui - quamsi-_ et. 
[oe rE se RS ee A erate! PE ge aes: | 


O! the sweet country life, blest with health, peace and ease. 


The notations for his English are mine. The dupletic-triple movement is 
so familiar to-day that one readily believes it was known in practice also to the 
ancients. How account, then, for the hemiolic idea ? That is easy beyond wonder. 
Two “longs” plus a “ short”? =2+3=5! It is as plain as ‘“‘ choriambus ” and 


“ pentameter.”’ 


Ionic MEASURES. 
40 pure: 
Mise- rarumestnequea- mori dare ludum neque dulci. 


io in a variety of forms: 
Super (alta @VeCtus; WATS @unCele-—0) Tl senate a mata ti_—mmas 


? 


Stimu- latus ibi  fu- renti ra-bi- e vagus ani- mis 
=. Vm VeFwe 


LS SSS NS 


V_“rFeN 
Ti- bi- cen ubi ca- nit Phryxcur-. vo grave ca-la- mo. 


Fe yen Oe, ene Gap tT ans Sse NT IN NNN —_ 


Ubi capita Maena- des vi jaci- unt eder-  i- ge- rae. 


% | | 


Compare : 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ While a- bout the shores of Mona those Ne- ronian legiona- ries.” 


[wel | | | bop S sy ne Se Betas 


Meredith’s ‘“‘ And with shadows dappled men sung to him ‘ Hail, O Be- neficent.’ ”’ 


2 


20 bee: Vp, Te ee 7 ORE feet laren | [ape ee 


Grant Allen’s “So a- roused from gentle slumber, and of feverish frenzy freed.” 


Fault — TY en a Perea tek aly ete Rchoigl fe Sn citer pia 6 16 


These differ radically, both from one another and from the original. Allen 
admitted he could not ‘reduce to any fixed or definite scheme” a line so 


simple as 
TdA- Aat pyrpds 6-  peins dtdo- Ovpao. Spopua- Sys.” 
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A MEDLEY OF FEET REDUCED TO ORDERLY MEASURES. 
tr, 1a, cr, ba, to, gl, wth, veiz(!) and sundries (Sudhaus), as dupletic-triple. 


Plaut. Amph. 633-53. (The text but not the lines of Goetz and Schoell: 
the scheme but not the measures of Sudhaus; neither the text, the lines nor 


the scheme of Fleckeisen. The analysis by Sudhaus will be found on p. 129 of 
his Aufbau dey Plautinischen Cantica.) 


Sa- tin parva _ res est vo- *apracun in vita atquein aetate a- gunda, 
2 2 


Vw wa peer et Ww wa Ve “7 Cod ah we 4 
prae- quam quod mo-lestumst ? ita quoiq(ue) 

compa- ratumst in aetate homi- num: 
Ree es LP tt Ce ne ee aes 2s | ee 12 


ita divis est 
2 


Ns OO a 


placitum vo -luptatem ut maeror co- 
2 2 


we aces Neagat ad a 


mes conse- quatur : 


a an Vw 


quin incommo- di plus ma- lique ili- coadsit bo- ni si opti- git quid. 
2 A ox 


Namegoid nunc ex- perior do- moatqueipsa de me sci- 0, quoi vo- luptas. 
2 2 


VS VS Ve ww omen Nae, Ve == Sw Ve —— 
pa- rumper da- tastdumviri meimihipo- testas vi- dendi fu- it 
YY wow ee —wYy we | er —_— wf | e 
noc- tem unam mo-do; atque is re-pente abiit a me hine ante lucem. 
ae | w —— 4 Cis | Cee — | wy . id 18 
So- la hic minuncvideor qui- aille hinc a~- best quemegoa-mo praeter omnes. 
4S ea AR 2 2 


we — 7 4 


me Na = vy YY —_—w~S ww VY 
Plus aegri ex abi- tu vi- ri quamexad- ventu vo- .- luptatis ce- pl: 
2 VY VY “4 VY . ve — wv Y | 1s rats | Y — Sa 

sed hoc me be-_ at 

Ww | oe a a, | [eae 
Sal- tem quom per- duellis vi- cit et do- mum laudis com- pos re- venit: 

id so- la- ci- ost. 

SUD RE NUN Ue Tale 22 40 
Ab- sit dum mo- do laude parta do- mum recipi- at se: 
fe- ram et perfe- ram usque ‘i 

abitum ejus animo for- tiatque offir- mato: id 

et Uae: ie GAR, | ee IR HiRes —_— 


mo- do simer- cedis da- tur mihi, 
Oya 


ee a MSA ts ey 
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ut meus victor vir belli clueat, satis mihi esse ducam. 
Vir- tus praemi- umst optu- mum, 
2 | ee hee ge 
Vir- tus omni- bus rebus’ anteit pro- fecto. 
2 8 | SS Rae Fg 2D i 
Li- bertas, sa- lus, vita, res et pa-  rentes, 
2 we Ve eee te we 2 VS 
patri- a et pro- gnati tu- tantur,ser-  vantur. 
Zee 5 WY es 2 ww 8 
Vir- tus omni- ainsese ha- bet, 
az | eye ay | | (ees ae 
omnia ad- sunt bona quem penest  virtus. 
— chy, jens vy Levsah na Ww Ee, 7 22 40 
Alternatives preferred : 
quéique*compat™ = "Pon Oey 
=tast GU) Ville | — inne ner eee 
-doy atque,is\repente abiitsa =, sb aunifuak aw Ado ws ete 
-ram usque abitum ejus Sa fren hee her | 
clueat, satis mihi esse ped es seen |e Ad: na al) 


Final note on adoyia, 


Heavy syllables refractory to rhythmical treatment occur not merely in 
the triple with dupletic measures of Latin comedy, where the usual device 
for easy flow was not applied in its purity, but elsewhere as well. Pro- 
nunciation may have smoothed the way, as I have suggested in the case of 
quadringentis, but a syllable like isft in ragis rrepdywv tends to an ddAoyia or 
breach of rhythm of far other substance than the shadowy article invented by 


classical prosody. 


KEY TO THE NOTATION OF THE SIMPLER MEASURES. 
[The accents must be strongly marked and kept strictly equidistant.] 


I. Duple, ?, with tripletic. 


Twinkle merrily upinthe skythe little _ stars. 


CO EEE P°Ok) FS | Or) Ff 
Wekadd Pte) ddd bah bet adda 


II. Triple, $, with dupletic, (1) tempo not too fast, (2) normal tempo, rather 
slower. Measures with 1+4 or } +1=?+# are omitted. See p. 516. 


I. Singing and jesting- merrily eae the shepherds down tothe inn. 


Re) Fae, Wis: Cun nea —_ Vw |v* ve fined 
ae re tof Sal b-€ | eta hit” 
Rp wk 141k | 2B 14’ oy | Fige2 1% 3? By 


2. The dearestand prettiest animals of all are the two young 


2 2 2 
wy VS ww ww we wwe 


Be eeies 2 AAT ape pa ee ier 
SW eee pie eit es 1% 14 
yee dogs from Ayr. 
| — —_—_— ww [es 
ae F , 
oe? 20 AT gi 


3. Here’s to the wonder, the horse, whether it’s canter- ing, 


ca anh oat Sa "aa Se a Me ay 
ERO wY eas ies AaB, desc Na WO, obs eh 
es Ae on eS i | 3 ATES ON eS Se re 


ambling, galloping, walking or trotting to the fair. 
bo | Soe | bo | Pre | fo 


w tu we ey Nee lay) 
Fete 2 (z) 


% 1) 272 
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Tempo slackening to that ‘‘ Twinkle”’ (I.) 


mariners singing and 
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III. Quadruple, +. 


Round and round go the jol- ly, jol-ly trolling their 


| — ww wv Ww ww ws wwe — iid 
PoP LOE hOB E LOPE LO oy rr 
a 2 ad THO wa? i ents Geol GNM Ee: 112) oe eee 

well-known songs. 
es (eed 
Cs tie 
7 Tae 4’ 


IV. Slow or dupletic triple, 7 complex, the tempo swinging. 


more devil’s triumph, but 


Hate boasts to - day, yes, one 
4 % et Ve 4 a Ve_ 2 4 4 2 A — 4 — 2 —_— 
@2 o @ @2 20 @2 @ @ 2 
CO Fiewealocun al iba: beat Gene lebeabat 4 seen than 

Ida eo 2 1% 1% 1% Ivy 1.2 Tyee fh 15 
sound the loud tim-brel for de - liverance is at hand. 
2 2 2 2 2 . 
NF Ns tos 


Vey’ Vw 


FA an cinema ho 
2 1 | ob 22 | 2b ba | wb 


V. Ionic triple, $, the tempo broad and sweeping. 
As I ride, O, for my bride,O,that fawn-skin-dappl’d hair ofhersisa guide to lead me to her side 
é ? 


BER Ray ter, Cy | | 


ne aM at RA A Tuba cal, be 7 a 
Tet 2 2 I % ak Vek ts) aM GS "ewe Sr | EE ne re 


MINGLING OF UNEQUAL MEASURES. 


It is a comparatively easy thing to produce any single one of the foregoing 
five types. The trouble begins when, as in all languages more or less, there is a 
mingling of unequal measures. This does not, unless in the smaller tracery, occur 
in quadruple or ionic, but all languages mingle duple and triple, and many, such 
as English, add to these dupletic triple. As simple a model as any is 

Here in cool grot and mossy cell. 
| SAT eLy eT TOT oie) eG «oT 
The same quantities may be differently accented, as in |2 211% 
Facility of transition can only come by steady practice. 


4 QT Aa lee 


GENERAL INDEX 


A. 

acceleration : 204-5. 

accent: =chief syllict 2-24 47-64 84; 
subj. and obj. 2-9; universal and neces- 
Sary 13-22 51 56; illusion 25; level 
and exagg. 14 16 82 227 309; non-R. 24; 
in Time 5; grad. 186 223-7 248; in 
group-meas. 58 188; weak in role of 
strong 30 305; err. about 47, esp. in 
Dictionaries 58 275 278; general-hash 
57;  stress-accent ’”’ and “‘ pitch-accent ”’ 
14 49 56 89 214 424; ‘mod. and anct.” 
I4 47-56 82; subst. for quant. (!) 57 
68 69 89 171; clue to high pitch! 59 422; 
latent 228; fluctuations in French 308. 

accentless melody : 17-19. 

accentual verse: 220 313 etc.; 
hex. 327. 

accentuation : blank verse 266 299; doubt- 
ful or abnormal 65 66; eccentric 445; 
a poet’s own 269; Latin 214. 

accentus =mrpoorwdia =pitch-variation : 14 63 
77 82 186. 

“ advance-and-retire ”’: 99 226-7 261 327. 

alternative readings: 265. 

analyses based on Time: duple 105; 
triple 108; quadruple I11 320 324 326 
Becmagu 3375) tiipletic: 1i4;, dupletic 
117; compound triple 124; slow (or 
ionic) triple 126 343; mingled 128 334; 
hemiolic 135 346; dupletic triple 138 
340. 

analyses of prose phrases and passages: 
Iog 143 359 362; of verse phrases and 
passages 147 362 365 368; uncertain 
readings 268-9. - 

analysis and synthesis: Chap. III. 1V.; 108 
I14 117-8 121 125 133-40 267 321. 

anapaestic: ‘‘ with ia. substn.”’ 152; Eng. 
quant. 320 322. 

archilochian : in Lat. and Eng. 132 334. 

Aristoxenus : 3 13 14 436. 

arsis-blow silent : passim. 


spurious 


aspects interesting to different minds: 17 
28 40 49 60 66 83 167 I9I 227 296 315 
326 329 356 365. 

assimilation : quant. 195 249. 


B. 

Barnes : 356. 

bars: (greatest invention in history of 
Rhythm): 9 II 15 27 160 247 280 291; 
as divisive 8. 

“ Basis of English Rhythm.’”’: attacked 4o. 

beating Time (corresp. of audible, visible, 
tactile) : 7 16 30 89 209 258; subcurrent 
beats 182-4. 

Bentley : 203. 

blank verse: borr. by Ger. from Milton 241 ; 
Tennyson’s dictum and Morris’s “‘ Act 
of Parliament ’’ 242 250 266; ‘‘ accent.” 
299. 

blind discipleship: 44. 

blows the only Rhythmical entities: 28 
182-5. 

Bridges: 14 162 266 277-9 294 299; 
Stone 67 70 71. 

Browne (Sir Thomas) : 441. 

Browning: 202 257 261 297 313 324 328 


334 343).345- 
Byron : 342. 


and 


C. 

Campbell (Thomas): 320 337. 

“ cantering ’’ and “ galloping ’”’ verse : 
295-8 340 451. 

Carlyle: 341. 

catch-phrases: 28 41 42 44 53-4 57 62-71 
86-9. 

Chapman : 287. 

Classical Rhythm (XI, XII) :> see Special 
Index. 

compounds, true and false: 32 202; duple 
and triple 125-6. [See hemiolic.] 

contest between accent and ictus! 
180; bet. acc. and quant. (!) 57. 


113 


42 48 
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534 


correspondence, true and false, bodily and 
mental : 16 77 209 258. 
curious Test Passages : 400. 


iD: 
dactylic (quant. incl. ‘‘ galloping ’’) in Eng. : 
262 328 487. 
definitions: 6 I2 I3 25 30-2 36-9; Dic- 
tionary 59 67 74; lack 287 476; tri- 


brach, molossus, etc. 47 etc.; arbit. 61. 
derivative Table of measures in units: 203. 
dimeter, etc. : 230-5. 

“direct perception’’: 7 13 17 86 88 188 317. 
direct perception of blows: 28. 

dochmius incidental in English: 135. 
double genus: triple 92 97 108 114 128; 

tripletic 94 114 338; dupletic triple 98 

138 238 255 340; slow or ionic triple 99 

126,132, 
duple: 205; curious ideas 280 282. 
duration v. quantity: 13 28 32 35 64-5. 


E. 

end of a sound not an event: 2 3. 

equal genus: duple II 90 97 105 128; 
dupletic I1 94 II7 250; spondaic (see 
dactylic). 

equal periodicity of arsis, thesis, measures, 
metrons, colons, etc.: 83 176. 

equivalence and substitution : 77 164 211-12 
286 321. 

npewia : 184. 

essence of the matter: 28. 

experiments and tests: Old Hundredth 17 
76; neglect of 99. 


F. 
feet: rising and falling 38; falling alone R. 39 
189; Chaps. XI. XII.; 162 173 174 (def.) ; 
confusion of nomencl. 174; “‘ isochrony ” 
160 177 285; vanity of scansion 170. 
fictions : 235 448. 
form and forms: 2; strict 165 320-58. 
French Alexandrine: 307 415. 


G. 

Gaelic Bible : 397. 

“ galloping ’’ and “‘ cantering’’ verse: 295-8 
335 340; German lack of “ gall.” 113 236 
451. 

gearing : 189. 

genera or Time: 5-13 37 38 198-204 320-58 

German technical terms obscure: 448 451. 

Goethe: 418. 
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Goodell (Prof.): 273 292 332 482. 


grouping: arbit. 6 153; by sense and 
sound 141-58; in ta and ty 157. 
Guest : 283. 
H. 
hard and fast barriers: 245. 


Hardie (Prof.): 81 (and Class. Index). 

hemiolic Time or genus: 97 128 135 346; 
incid. in mod. lang. 129-32; great réle 
of ratio 2:3 in line endings, etc. 347. 

history: bar and measures 15; accent and 
pitch 213-5; pent. 238. 

Hooker: 412. 

how to speak verse: Eng. 298; French 
238 306; German 304; Ital. 240-2 310. 


i 
iambus and trochee, rel.: 39 72-3 78 I61 
188 468. 
ictus, thesis and arsis: 12 25 76 81 108. 
ignorance: passim; recent increase 60-477 ; 
436-52. 
imitable movements rhythmical Io2 181-4. 
inorganic Rhythm : I 3. 
ionic triple: 99 102 126 343 345 432 481. 
Isidore (St.) : a saying 15. 
isochrony: 164; passim; 
164 166 177 216 285 466. 


“in feet ’’ 160 


Jebb: “equations” 54; ‘‘ Rebel serfs, 


rebel’’ 135 137 450. 


1S 
Keats: 388. 
“ Kentish Fire ’’: 99, 227 261 325. 
“Key ” to measures : (at end). 
Kipling : 324. 


L. 
Lamb: 325; “All, all are gone” 487. 
Lanier) 2710273 287.289 200. 
Latham: 276. 
Liddell : 272. 
limerick : 295 356. 
line opening and close: 259 269. 
lines of verse in reading: 302 308 311. 
Longfellow : 335. 


M. 
MacColl (Dr.) : 314. 
M‘Cormick (Sir Wm. S.) : 359. 
M‘Ewen (J. B.) : 315. 
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massing to show correspondence partial or 
complete : 321-55 462 470. 

Mayor: 274. 

measures: def. 6; quant. range 194; 
Time-structure 5-13 37 198; subst. and 
equivalents 211; compd. and complex 
32 202; assim. 195; unity derivation 
Table 203; syllabicity 252 259; in Dict. 
743; efr. 32 33 58 72 188; for practice 
Ioo; arsis never final in Fr. 306. 

measure-packing at breaks: with ana- 
crusis 217 258. 

“measurement ”’ of syllables and groups: 
I2 I3 32 34 58 66 188. 

mechanism : irrel. and misleading 103 317. 

melody in speech and music: 36 87. 

mensural gear: 189. 

mental Rhythm: 42 48 74 103 228. 

Meredith: 414. 

“smetre recurrence’: 20. 

“methods of music’”’: 41 74. 


metres: dimeter, etc. 223-7 230-5; , line 
or larger unit 230; evol. 231-2; ‘ Do- 
lores’ 238 335; “‘ dirge’’ 353; hovering 


245 260 355; Grk. cpd. with Eng. 233; 
EaTOCOSe) : 331. 

metres unsuspected in English, quantitative 
in a special sense, single in genus (duple 
quadruple, unitary triple, complex dupletic 
triple, ionic triple, archilochian and hemio- 
lic) 320-58. 

Milton: 368; Italian models 241. 

Moliére : 415. 

Morris : 326 340. 

music, verse, prose: 2 4 17 23 29-30 39 41 
49 59 75-6 102-3 140 233-4 244 272 287- 
97; ‘‘methods’”’ 314-317 ; music. convent. 
208 487. 

Myers (Prof. C. S.) : 315. 

mysterious Malay gong-rhythm: 315. 


N. 
Newbolt (Sir Henry) : 334. 
notation: conven. or necess. 27 74; acc. and 
meas. 5 104 358; quant. in three ways 


(classical, musical, numerical) ; “‘ Key’ ; 
crazy 272. 
numbers: potency of simple 189-193; 


sing. rel. bet. quant. and vibr. ratios Igo. 


O. 
objections refuted : 4o. 
ordering of blows v. “ ordering of times ”’: 
28 438. 


-quantity and “‘ quantity ”’: 
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By 
“paper’’ rhythm: 72 425-87 almost con- 
tinuously. 
Paternit402: 


Patmore and Prof. Alden: 81-84. 

pauses and rests: 182-3. 

pentameter, its story: 
165. 

phonetics irrelevant: 5. 

phrasing: v. meas. 8; sense and sound 
141-58; on var. scales 142; main feat. 
242; v. R. and scansion 141; obscure 
in Fr. 309. 

pitch: unstable and irrel. 14 15 23 40-56 
277-79; err. 55; false hist. 50 214 240 
446; “pitch accent’’ 49 56 89; “ pitch 
REA23% 

point of force =syllict : 31. 

practical power : 90 Ioo. 

problems unsolved : 268. 

prose and verse: dist. 303. 

prose passages: I00 359 362 4II. 

prosody: 43 70 81-86; rel. to R. 89; hist. 
283; of quant. 271; of accent 273; of 
neither 280; of both 287; prosodists 
wriggle 43 79; ignorance of R. universal 


424 429. 


238; strict forms 


Q. 

quadruple : 111 113 262. 

quantitative verse: 220 313 320 324 328 
331 334 337 34° 343 346; spurious 173; 
dact. tetr. with free resoln, 111 262. 

5 8 II 13 56 
65-72 277-9 404 426; variation, range, 
elasticity 189-94 248-53 442; ratios 
189-95; in and out of gear I9g0 196; 
in Eng. 152 173; assim. 195; fin. syll. 
164; err. in Dictionaries 67 ; of vowels (!) 
and convent. syll. (!) 12 13 66 423 463; 
‘repl. by acces 157 i7ke 

quinquepartite =hemiolic. 


Ry 
reading verse as prose: 
305 311. 
readings: altern. 265; doubtful 268. 
resolution : 262-3. 
rests : 197. 
retardation : 204-5. 
rhymes at cross purposes with R. 330; 
camouflaged 311. 
RHYTHM: 18 26 39 181 
fundamental law 182; 


42 266 299-303 


(prelim. def.) ; 
org. and inorg. 
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2-6; subject. and object. 2-4; deducible 
or not from quant. I0 212 217 258; 
of measures 32-33; lit. senses I 142; 
mental 42 48 197; isolable from melody 
30 36; syllicts alone rhythmical 185 ; 
Time 21 198 245; correlatives 38; 
superimposed 20; quant. 187-95 277-9 
292; equivalents 169; force-variation 
186-88 ; general characters 243 ; influence 
of tempo 208 317; unit-shifting 200; 
v. phras. and scan. 141 155 158-80 320-58 ; 
Chap. XI. passim; hovering 244-7 257 
261 263 268; of hoof-beats 296; pulpit 
397; unknown to mus. text-books 315 ; 
Gaelic 397; err. 28 40 64 70 79; mono- 
pressures 276; time-spaces 280-2; anct. 
ignorance 421 430 443; “ pitch rhythm”’’ 
49; irrelevant elem. 27 36 37; general- 
hash theory 54 84 284; comic theories 
86; in Dict. 79; in prosody 81 (Hardie’s 
theory). 

rhythmical vicissitudes: 244; var. in 
language 258 298 304 306 312. 

Rostand : 416. 

Ruskin : 272. 


S: 

Saintsbury (Prof.): 46 70 295 320. 
scansion: 26 I4I-5 149-53 158-80 (esp. 

178) 269 270 320-9 348 477; ad hb. 348. 
Schiller’s complaint : 215 305. 
Schipper : 293 323 328. 
Scripture (Prof.): 64; [Remark on p. 56 is 

perhaps erroneous. | 
Shakespeare : 362 365. 
Shelley : 386. 
“ signalisation ’’: 17 22 84. 
simple numbers: their virtue 189-93 
speech-elements : irrelevant 27 36 46. 
Steele (Joshua): 4 11 45 287 359. 
strictures on prosodists: 85 423. 
substitutes =equivalents. 
summaries : 26 28 39 178 233 235 443. 
Swinburne: 113 295 298 333-5 346 392. 
syllabic verse : 220 313. 
syllabicity : 35 185 187 252 259. 


syllables and their syllicts: false (or con- 
ventional) and true 34 64 185 188 426; 
final 117 164; staccato 12 36. 

syllicts : 31-4; the Laws 185 187. 

syncopation: 73 228 260 452 
Chap. XII. 


459-62 ; 


ee 

tapping tests (audible, visible, tactile) : 
7 23 30 36 65 I14 II7 164 209-11 278 
292-316 349 487. 

technical terms, defective or misused : 
45 54 55 (“ acc.’’) 62 65-89 177-9; obscure 
47 72 77 221; six for two things 46. 

tempo : 13 195 197 204-209 257-8. 

Tennyson: 261 324 337 388. 

tetrameters of various Times: 294. 

thesis and arsis: 12 25 38 63 (err.) 77 163; 
alternation-law 463. 

Time (genera): 5-21 38-9 72 76 97 128 
198 ; ignorance 278-91 ; in Dict. 74. 

time-spaces theory (!) : 280. 

Tree (Sir H. B.): read Shak. 365. 

triple Time: 97 98 108 114 128. 


U. 
unit-shifting : I1 200 250. 
units of R.: 5 8 II 203 306 308. 


M3 
variation: acc. and force 4 186-9 248; 
quant. 182 246 248 251 253-4; tempo 


204. 
Verrier: 188 293. 
verse: basis 220; set scheme 266 298 


303 305 311; how to read 298; equiva- 
lents 211; pause 217-9; endings and 
openings 219; formless 402; “ accentless”’ 
220 313. 

“ vowel quant.’’: 66. 

vowels and their blows: 31; staccato 36. 


W. 
Waller (Sir Lewis): read. Shak. 362. 
Whitman : 405. 
word-spinnings : 86-9. 


i 


CLASSICAL INDEX 


A. 

Accent, ictus, percussio, chief syllict: 425 
445 448 468 472; “‘ Lat. and Gr.” 47 52-3 
484; ““ pitch-accent’”’ 14 48 56 63 77 82 
186 214 422 424-5 449 483; “contest” 
42 48 57 180; not essential 482; imag- 
inary 444; t and ia 39 446 456 463; da 
and an 219 425 429 432; iambic metron 
459 490-8; pentapody 458; metres 152 
227 320 

acephalous: 432 481. 

Aeschylus: Prom. Vinc. 128 574-83 588: 
456 532: Supp. 418: 532. 

aleaic : 123-4 531 544-5. 

ddoyia: 74 436 439-42 450-2 465 481 484 
4QI 501. 

anacreontea : 508. 

dvaKAaois? 452 457 507-8. 

anacrusis : 217 258 463. 

analyses of Greek verse rhythm: ep-da and 
eleg-da 521; an dim. and tetr. 522; triple 
with dupletic: tv, ia, lec, gl, ascl etc. 
523-31; alc, sap, aeol pent. phal 531; cr, 
3 readings 532; do dim. and the same as 
dupletic triple 534; 70 343 535-6; Pind. 
Ol. II. as dupletic triple 537. 

analyses of Latin verse rhythm: Saturn 538; 
quadruple da and an 111 262 539; i0 540; 
triple with dupletic tv and ia 540-4; du- 
pletic triple 547-50; gl, ascl, phal, alc, sap 
544-0; 10 535-6 548; da-epit 546; hem 
540-8. 

analysis : method 133-40 531 etc. ; 
mash ”’ 475 519. 

archilochian : 132 334 546. 

Aristophanes : 457. 

Aristoxenus : 3 13 436; momentous blunder 


441-2. 


“ stra- 


is 
Bacchylides: I. and V. 527. 
beating time and accentuation: 28 182-5 
210-1 518. 
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Bentley : 203 503-5 547. 


blind discipleship: 44 469 486; “‘if gold 
rusts ’’ 424. 

“breves breviantes’’: 516; anap. shorten- 
ing 516. 


Browning : 508 521-2. 


C. 
Catullus : 335. 
‘“choriambus’”’ and “‘ antispast’’: 432 444 


458 461. 
Christ (W.): 448. 
“contest ’’ and “‘ conflict ’’: 500 520. 


correspondence : 16 77 209 258 470 477 492. 
“cretics ’’ in 3 readings: 538. 

curious case of symmetry : 537. 

“cyclic dactyl’’: 450-1. 


1D): 
dactylic : 262 328 487. 
““ dactylo-epitritic ”’ : 513 527. 
Dionysius (of H.): 53 214 436. 
dochmiac : 135 5060 514 534. 
dupletic triple : complex, its importance and 
simplicity 78 138 238 255 340. 


E, 

W005 : 461 505. 

npidpBor: 508. 

jpepia, Yopos: 184 437. 

errors: ancients 443; 10 454 471 474-5 487; 
da and an 425 473; ta and tr 470; “ch” 
455-6; “ da-epit”’ 457; cr 450 503; dur. 
and pt. of time 437 449; feet and meas. 
483; accentual and quant. 473-5; quan- 
tity 426-8 464-8 483; measurement 450 
467; ‘Tact’ 448; Eng. “ elegiac’’ 545. 

Euripides: Med. 1251: 534. 


F. q 
feet and ‘‘ metrons’”’: rising (unrhyth.) and 
falling (rhyth.) 39 174 188-9 457; “‘ isoch.”’ 
321. 
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G. 
“ galloping”? and “cantering’’: 295-8 335 
349 499-500. 


genera= Time: 5-13 37 72 97 128 108-204 
262 278-91 320-58 486. 

Gleditsch : 452; his trim. 459. 

Goodella(Proi\ier27 1 272028 720n, 

grammars: 421-3. 

Greek and Latin verse organically accentual : 
488-9. 


H. 
Hardie (Prof.) : 81 487. 
hemiolic : 97 128 135 346-7 502-6 546-8. 
Hephaestio: 430; his qualifications 432; his 
“trimeter ’’ 433-6. 


I 

iambic: character 446; metron 496; feet 
unlike trochaic of no genus 39 72-3 78 
161 188 488; dipody 484 496; shortening 
515-8; (Bridges’) 278. 

ictus : 12 25 76 81 108. 

inflection at breaks etc. : 493 511. 

ionic : 99 102 126 132 343 432 481 507-11; 
“ionic ”’ 487. 

isochrony : 160 177 285. 


Jebb: “‘equations”’ 54; 


135 137 450 507. 
junctions : 512-3. 


Rebel serfs, rebel 


K. 
keys to measures: 514 551. 


L. 
Latin verse: metrons of Gr. adopted for 
simplicity 489. 
“length by position ’ 


423 492. 
logaoedic : 512. 


, 


and “ long vowels ”’ : 


M. 

Masqueray : 459 463. 

massing : examples 321-55 462 470 530 etc. 

measures and metrons v. rising feet and 
“metrons”’: 5-13 32 33 58 72 188 217 258 
326 331 439 442 446 457 463 466 494-9 
529; meas.-struct. 514. 

metres, how to speak them: da an 499; 
ta ty 501; cry ba do 502 506; 70507’; 
anac 508; “‘ da-epit’’ 513; acc. and time- 


beating 518; paral. in Eng. and Gr. 233; 
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hovering 245 260 355 512; tampering 


473. 

misfits : 468; see Schrdéder, etc. 

music, its bearing: 481 487. 

musical rhythm dominant 482 489; “ac- 
centless verse ’’ 482 (see also Gen. Index). 


N. 
Newbolt : 546. 
notation : neces. 27; contrast 519; obscure 


272 465 478. 


O. 

obscurities of language and notation: 464-7 
450 475 478-80; “shorts and longs”’ 
406-7; accent 468-9; Time 476; ana- 
clasis 457. 

ordering of blows v. “ordering of times’’: 
28 438. 

dpoe Tives: I 3 36 438. ‘ 

P. 

paeonic: 502-6. 

“paper ’’ nonsense: 4 72 425 427 432 454 
447 457 460-1 464-5 478-9 484. 

Pparoemiac: 495 522. 

pattern, important: 502. 

phrasing: 427; metrons, compounding of 
Time 489 496. 

Pindar: OJ. I. 523; Ol. Il. 524; Ol. III. 526 
535; Isth. VII. 525; Pyth. I. 458 527; 
statistics O/. III. etc. 528. 

Plautus : var. 540-1. 

médes peyddou: 445. 

practice and theory divorced: 482. 

mporwoia: 14 82. 

prosodiac trim.: 458. 


quantitative verse in restricted sense: Lat. 
and Gr. Chaps. XI., XII.; in Eng. 313 
322 328-346. 

quantity: v. duration 13 28 32 35 65; 
poverty 71; by tots 430 436; delusions 
499 500. 

Quintilian : 152 425. 


R. 
rhythm : pres. state of thot. 487; principles 
181-2 212 217 258 430 443; musical 493-9 ; 
neglect of what 1s rhythmical 421-2; a 
field for eye and paper 482. 
Rouse (Dr.) : 76. 


CLASSICAL INDEX 


S: 

sapphic: 123 335. 

scansion : useless 460. 

Schroder : 464. 

Seikilos-song : 498-9. 

onpeta (measure, thesis, arsis) : 38. 

strictures: 85 423. 

summaries and sets: 38 66 86 IoI 142-5 
153-4 157 162-3 165 169 170-1, 173-5 177 
183 IQI 196 203-4 207 210-I 216-7 220 222 
227 232-5 238 240-I 260 310 400 443 459- 
60 464 470 479-81 483 496 507 510-1. 

Swinburne and Browning: 522-3. 

syllables : 34 64 185 188 426 492. 

syncopation : 459-62 508 516. 


dle 
technical terms: obscure 47 72 77 221 529 
532; misuse 45 47 54 62 65-89 177-9. 
tempo-variation : 439. 
Terence, And. 1-16: 543; var. 541-2. 
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thesis and arsis: 12 25-63 77 163 425 430 
445 463 469 472 476 483 491 495-6 500 
508; alternation-law 431 447 468 472; 
“ictus not proved ”’ 488-9. 

Time : common or triple ? 475 512. 

trochaic as of double genus: 444; 
trochaic 505. 


fast 


We 
Victorinus : 430 403. 
“ vowel-quantity ”’ (!) : 66 423. 


W. 
Westphal: his ign. of Time, and imaginary 
accents 444. 


2. 
Xopetos Goyos: 440. 
Xpovos Gyvworoe and yvapipor : 
Xpovos mpwtos: 438. 


3 4 437 439- 
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